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UBALDINI, PETRUCCIO (1524?- 
1600?), illuminator and Bcholar, born in 
Tuscany about 1524, was of the ancient Flo- 
rentine family Degli Ubaldini which gave a 
cardinal to the Ghibellines (cf. Dante, In- 
femo^ X. 120), and an adherent, Fra lloberto 
Ubaldini da Gagliana,to Savonarola (Cribnt. 
Stor, degli Arch, Tosc, ii. 211). A thorough 
examination of the Laurentian manuscripts 
made for the purpose of this article by the 
chief librarian of the Mediceo-Laurentian 
Library has failed to remove the obscurity 
which rests on Ubaldini*s parentage, nor is 
anything to be gathered from Giovamba- 
tista Ubaldini's *Istoria della Casa degli 
Ubaldini,' Florence, 1588, 4to. He came to 
England in 1545, entered the ser\*ice of the 
crown, and was employed on the continent 
an some capacity which carried him back to 
his native land. He returned to £)ngland 
an the reig^ of Edward VI, and saw service 
in the Scottish war under Sir James Crofts, 
governor of Haddington Q649). The results 
of his experience of English manners, customs, 
and institutions he recorded in 1551, pro- 
i>ablyforthe behoof of the Venetian Signory, 
in a ' Relatione delle cose del Kegno d' In- 
ghilterra,* now among the Foscarini MSS. 
(cod. 184, No. 6626c. 336-406) in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. Some idea of its contents 
may be jj^ined from Von liaumer's * Briefe 
«us I'aris zur Erlauterung der Geschichte 
^ea sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
<lerte' (Leipzip, 1831, ii. 66 et seq. Von 
Itaumer drew his materials from a transcript 
of the * lielatione' preserved among the St. 
Germain des Pr6s MSS. vol. 740, in the 
Bibliothdque Royale Nationale. Other tran- 
«cripts are Bodl. MS. 880, and Addit. MS. 
10169, ff. 1-125). 

In the Mediceo>Laurentian Library is pro- 

TOL. LVUI, 

7/ 



served {Plut, Ixxvi. cod. Ixxviii.) an anno- 
tated Italian version of the IIimi^ of Cebes, 
completed by Ubaldini in September 1552, 
and dedicated to Cosimo I, grand duke of 
Tuscany. Ubaldini was then resident at 
Venice, and it was not until ten years later 
that he settled in England, where he found 
a Maecenas in Henry Pitzalan, twelfth earl 
of Arundel [q. v.] Arundel presented him 
at court, where he speedily obtained other 
patrons. He taught Italian, transcribed and 
illuminated manuscripts, rhymed, and wrote 
or translated into Italian historical and other 
tracts. He also pretended to some skill in 
physic (see his letter to Sir William Cecil, 
dated 22 Nov. 1569, in Lansdowne MS, 11, 
art. 48, f. 1 11). His various accomplishments, 
however, yielded but a scanty subsistence, 
and on 20 May 1574 he craved Burghley's 
interest with the queen to procure him ' a 
forfeiture of a hundred marks' to relieve 
his embarrassment (t6. 18, art. 82, f. 178). In 
1578-9, though in receipt of a pension, he 
was saved from arrest for debt only by the 
intervention of the privy council, and was 
compelled to compound with his creditors 
{Acts of the Privy Council, o^, Dasent, x. 
403, xi. 415). In 1586 he was resident in 
Shored itch {Lansdotcne MS. 143, art. 89, 
f. 349). On two occasions he appears in 
the list of those w^ho exchanged new year's 
gifts with the queen — once in 1578 9, as 
the donor of an illustrated * Life and Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid,' and the recipient of a 
pair of gilt-plate spoons, weighing live and a 
quarter ounces ; and again in 1588-9, when 
* a book covered with vellum of Italian * 
elicited from Elizabeth five and a half ounces 
of gilt plate (Nichols, Prof/r, of Elizabeth, 
ii. 263, 272, iii. 24, 25). That in 1580 ho 
visited Ireland may perhaps be inferred from 
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Uchtred 

glot and polychimns Tellnm pnjer-book pro- 
Mated to the queen in 1578, may ftUo be bj 
Obaldmi'a hutd, as certainly is a partiallj 
illaminated Latin prajrer-book presented to 
bar in 1580, now in the Uuth Librarr 
(Cat.r. 1). 

[Ubaldmi'svorki; B&retti's ItBliBn Library, 
|>.186; FoDtBii'ni'8BiUioteea,ed.Ap<»taIoZeDO, 
1804, ii. 28Si Walpole'sAnecd. ofPaiatiiig, ed. 
WomuTD, i. 169 ; Bic^. Unir. ; Bradle/s Diet. 
of HiaiatnriBti ; luliaa RcImIod of England 
(Gunden Soe.), latrod. ; Addit. MS. 24 192. p. TO ; 
I4ot«g sod QusriH, Sth aer. 1. 38, 1 44 ; AtbeoKum, 
17 April 1897. Se« also B«g. St. Mich. Cornhill 
(Hari. Hoc.) Bod St. Mich. Comhill M«rr. Lie. 
1920 (Hari. Soc.); Arcbir. Star. Ital. T. 381 ; 
Zooch's Lift of aidnej. p, 332 ; Dugdate'i Antiq. 
Wanricbhira, ad. Thomas, i. 62S; Ainssa 
T7poKT.Antiq.ed.HBTbert. pp. 1171,1186,1805; . 
Cowi Cat. Cod. MS3. in Coll. Aaliaque Oion. . 
ii. 102; Baodini. Cat. Cod. Lac (Ital.) Blbl. I 
Iffdices Laannt, t. 303.] J. M. R. 

XICHTRED, [3eo Uhtbbd.] | 

UCfHTRTD(the Welsh form of Uhtred) ; 
(d. 1148), bishop of LlandafT, was arch- . 
deacon of LlaudalT in the timu of Bishop 
Urban (U07-1153), and in that character 
atteata the ajfreement drawn up in 1 126 be- i 
t ween the bishop and Earl Robert of Glouces- 
ter (Liber Landareruh, ed. 1893, p. 29). In 
1131 he wa« one of Urban's envoys in the 
matter of the dispute with the sees of , 
Hereford and St. Darid's (ib. pp. 60, 64). 
He waa clearly a Welshman (the name is 
not uncommon at this period), and pro- ' 
bablr married, since 'Brut t Tywysogion' | 
(O^ordBruU, p. 328) mentions a daughter , 
Anffharad, who oecame the wife of lornrerth 
ab Owain, of the Welsh line of Caerllion. 
Upon Urban'a death in 1134 he was elected 
to the aee of Llandaff, and in 1140 was con- 
aeciated b; Archbishop Theobald [q.T.] (Ctm- 
fi(uia(ar^FLOK.Wis.) Hedid not continue : 
the barren litigation as to the boundaries 
and pririlefres of the see which occupied so 
much of Urban's episcopate, and appean. ' 
onlj in minor controTursiea with the priorj 
of Qoldcliff(H*DDA!(and Stubbs, Council; 
i. a46-7) and the abbey of St. Peter's, 
Gloucester (Hutiria tt Cartuiariam Sancti 
Petri, ed. Hart, ii. 14). Ue died in 1148. 
a date gpren by the ' Annals of Tewkes- 
bury,' and to be inferred from the notices in 
the ' Bruts ' and ' Annalee Cambriic.' Ac* 
cordinff to the Owentian ' Brut ' (Mycyriati 
Ardautlaffy, 2nd ed. p. 711), the famous 
Geoffrey of Monmouth [q. t.1 mas Uchtrjd'e 
nephew and adojited son, ana )lr. Gwenog- 
ftvn Evans believes (preface to edition of 
1^93) that the 'Liber Landavenais' in it<i 
original form was compiled by Geoffrey at 
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Idandaff under his uncle's patronage. That - 
Uchtryd had a nephew called Geoffrey is ' 
^hown by the occurrence of ' Oalfrido sacer- 
dote nepote epiacopi' amonff the witnesses 
to a charter of his dated 1146 (Cartuiaiy 
<f St. Peter'*, OloueetUr, ii. 55), but the 
uuthor of the ' History of the Kings of 
Britain' is not aupposed to have been or- 
ilaiued priest until 115^ (Hadda:( and 
.Stitbbs, OotatciU, i. 360). 'I'he chapter of 
At. David's, in a letter to Eugenius III of 
ubout 1145, accuse Uchtryd of illiteracy and 
immorality ; it is possible, however, that the 
document, the knowledge of which is due to 
t.hezeal of Giraldua Cambrensis on behalf of 
(he claims of St. Uavid'a, may be spuiions 
(Gib. CiMBK., Works, iii. 66-«, 187-8). 

[Haddaa and Stabba's Coaneila and EeclaHtas- 
lical Doeamsula; AQnalea Combrix.] J. E. L. 
ITDALL. [See also Utedai^] 
UDALL, EPHRAIM (<f. 1&17), royalist 
divine, wasson of John Udall [q. v.] (Stripe, 
Uff of Whilgift, p. S4i>, folio). He was 
iidmitted a pensioner of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in July 1606, proceeded B.A. 
In 1609, and commenced M.A. in 1614. 
On 20 Sept.l61i) he was appointed perpetual 
jurate of Teddiugton (liMNrasl, p. 426). 
On 27 Nov. 1634 he was presented to the 
fectory of St. Augustine's, Watling Street, 
, London. For a long time hu was regarded 
as one of the shining lights of the puritan 
party, but after the breahing out of the 
' great rebellion in 1641 he declared himself 
I 10 be in favour of episcopacy and the esta- 
, blisUed liturgy. He was, in consequence of 
this, charged with being popishlv affected, 
and the Long parliament, on 29 June 1(>43, 
mode an order that he should be ejected 
from his rectory, and that the rents and 
protils should bo sequestered for Francis 
I koberts [q. v.], a 'godly, learned, and ortho- 
dox divine ' (Common} JoumaU, iii. 148). 
His house was plundered and his books and 
' furniture were taki'n away. Afterwards hia 
I enemies sought to commit him to prison, nnd 
I they carried his aged and decrvpit wife out of 
. doors by force and left her in the open street 
I (Kyvbs, Mermriui Susticiu, lfil6, pp. 131- 
133). Udall, who is described by Wood a.« 
I ' a man of eminent piety, exemplary conver- 
I satLon, profound learning, and indefatipable 
industry,' died in London on 24 May 1(M~ 
(S!jiith', Obilann/. ed. Ellis, p, 24). Thomas 
Keeve (1594 -1672) j|. V.J preached his run<>ral 
sermon, which waa publisbi^d underthe titlu 
of 'Laairus Lis Best' (London, 164", 4to). 
I'dall was the author of: 1. 'Tvitpiicov 
Communion Comlinesse. 
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the peoples drawing neere to the Table in 
the sight thereof when they receive the 
Lords Supper. With the great unfitnesse 
of receiving it in I'ewes in London for the 
Novelty oi high and close Pewes/ London, 
IWl, 4to. 2. 'Good Workes, if they be 
well handled, or Certaine Projects about 
Maintenance for Parochiall Ministers' 
(anon.), London, 1641, 4to. 8. 'Noli me 
Tangere is a thinge to be thovght on, or Vox 
carnis sacre clamantis ab Altari ad Aquilam 
sacrilegam. Noli me tangere ne te perdam ' 
(anon.), London, 1642, 4to. 4. * The Good 
of Peace and 111 of Warre,' London, 1642, 
4to. 5. ' Directions Propovnded, and humbly 
presented to . . . Parliament, concerning 
the Booke of Common Prayer, and Episco- 
pall Government * (anon.), Oxford, 1642, 4to. 
This was also published under the title of 
* The Bishop of Armaghes Direction, concern- 
ing the Lyturgy, and Episcopall Govern- 
ment,' London, 1642, 4to. The treatise was 
disavowed by Ussher, and the authorship is 
correctly attributed to Udall. 

[Addit. MSS. 585 1 p. 40, 5884 f. 15 ; Fullers 
Church Hist. (Brewer), V. 198; Heylyn's Hist, 
of the Presbjrterians, 1670, p. 311 ; Newcourt's 
Repertorium, i. 288; Peck's Desiderata Curioea, 
vol. ii. lib. ziv. p. 21 ; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 179 ; White's First Century of Scan- 
dalous Malignant Priests, 1643, p. 9 ; Wood's 
Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 458; Hennossy's Nov. Rep. 
1898, pp. Ixv. 98, 426.] T. C. 

UDALL or U VEDALE, JOHN (1560 ?- 
1592), puritan, has been identified with the 
fourth and youngest son of Sir William 
Uvedale [q. v.J of More Crichel (Htttchins, 
Dorset, 1868, iii. 147). But as the reputed 
father died in 1542, probably some eignt«en 
years before the son's birth, the alleged rela- 
tionship must be rejected. John Udall was 
doubtless akin to the Uvedale families of 
Wickham in Hampshire and of More Crichel, 
but the precise degree is undetermined (cf. 
Surrey ArchcBologicai Collections^ iii. 63 seq.) 
He matriculated as a sizar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, on 15 March 1577-8, but soon 
afterwards migrated to Trinity College, and 
graduated B.A. in 1580-1, and M.A. in 1584. 
He was a zealous reader of theology, and 
developed a strong tendency to puritanism, 
which was encouraged by his intimacy, while 
both were undergraduates, with John Penry 
[q.v.] Udall also obtained at the university 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew. 

Udall has been wTongly identified with 
John Uvedale, a trusted member of Sir 
Philip Sidney's household, who was with 
Sidntjy in October 1586 at Amhem during 
his fatal illness, and witnessed Sidney's will. 
Uvedale received under its provisions 500/. 



in consideration of his * long and very faith- 
ful service,' and of his voluntary surrender 
of ' Ford Place,' which Sidney had presented 
to him (CoLUNS, Sydney Papers, \, 111, 112). 
Before 1584 Udall took holy orders and 
was presented to the living of Kingston-upon- 
Thames. He was soon known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a convinced puritan who had 
stem suspicion of the scriptural justification 
of episcopacy. He preached with eloquence, 
and no fewer than three volumes of sermons 
delivered by him at Kingston were pub- 
lished in 1584. The first volume, called 

* Amendment of Life' (in three sermons), 
was dedicated to Charles, lord Howard of 
Effingham ; the second volume was entitled 

* Obedience to the Gospell' (two sermons); 
and the third was entitled * Peter's Fall : 
two Sermons upon the Historie of Peter's 
denying Christ, London, 8vo, 1684. A 
fourth collection of five sermons * preached 
in the time of the dearth in 1586' was called 
'The true Uemedie against Famine and 
Warres' (London, 1586, 12mo). This was 
dedicated to Ambrose Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, who was a well-known protector of 
puritan ministers. Although he was thus 
influentially supported, Udall's insistence on 
a literal observance of scriptural precepts 
was held to infringe Anglican orthodoxy, and 
in 1586 he was summoned by the bishop of 
Winchester and the dean of Windsor to 
appear before the court of high commission 
at Lambeth. Through the influence of the 
Countess of Warwick and Sir Drue Drury 
[q.v.] he was restored to his ministry. This ex- 
perience of persecution redoubled his ardour. 
He strongly sympathised with the zealous 
efforts of his Cambridge friend Penry to stir 
in the bishops a keener sense of their spiri- 
tual duties ; and during 1587 Penry seems 
to have visited him at Kingston. In April 
1588 Udall induced Penry's friend, the puri- 
tan printer Robert Waldegrave [q. vT], to 
print at his office in London an anonymous 
tract in which he trenchantly denounced the 
church of England from the extreme puritan 
point of view. The work, which was issued 
surreptitiously without the license of the 
Stationers' Company, and bore no name of 
printer or place of publication on the title- 
page, was entitled ' The State of the Church 
of Englande, laide open in a conference be- 
tweene Diotrephes a Byshopp, Tertullus a 
Papiste, Demetrius an usurer, Pandochus an 
Inne-keeper, and Paule a preacher of the 
worde of God.' Udall developed his argument 
with much satiric force, and the pamphlet 
arrested public attention. Archbishop Whit- 
gift and other members of the court of high 
commission deemed it seditious. Tt was soon 
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known in London to have been printed by 
Waldegrave, and in April his press was 
seized. iJdaU, whose responsibility remained 
unknown to the authorities, invited Walde- 
grave to Kinffston to discuss the situation. 
Penry joined the consultation, with the re- 
sult that schemes were laid for disseminating 
through the country further tracts of a like 
temper. Penry soon arranged to write a 
series of attacks on the bishops which should 
bear the pseudonym of Martin Mar-Prelate. 
Udall supplied him with some information 
that had come to his knowledge of the illegal 
practices of the bishop of London, and this 
information Penry embodied in the first of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts, which was 
known as ' The Epistle.' But Udall made 
no other contribution to the series of pam- 

Shlets which bore the pseudonym of Martin 
lar-Prelate. He had no relation with any of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate controversialists ex- 
cepting Penry, and was associated with Penry 
only at the inception of the Mar-Prelate 
scheme. 

Udall preferred to pursue the bishops 
single-handed. In July Waldegrave secretly 
set up a press in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston, at the house of a widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Crane, at East Molesey. There 
he printed a second anonymous polemic of 
Udall which was called : * A Demonstration 
of the trueth of that Discipline which Christe 
hath prescribed in his worde for the goueme- 
ment of his Church, in all times and places, 
untill the ende of the worlde.* With great 
vehemence Udall denounced ' the supposed 
governors of the church of England, the arch- 
bishops, lord-bishops, archdeacons, and the 
rest of that order. The * Demonstration ' 
was secretly distributed in November, at the 
same time as Penry's * Epistle,' the first of 
the distinctive' Martin Mar-lVelate ' tracts, 
which Waldegrave also put into type at the 
East Molesey press. A reply to udall ap- 
peared in 1590 with the title, * A Remon- 
strance, or plain detection of some of the 
faults . . . cobled together in a Booke en- 
tituled "A Demonstration."' Udall's ' Dia- 
lo^e ' and * Demonstration ' were both re- 
printed by Mr. Arber in 1880. 

Meanwhile, in July 1588, Udall, although 
his authorship of the '.Dialogue' was hardly 
suspected, and the ' Demonstration ' was as 
yet unpublished, again offended the court 
of high commission by his uncompromising 
sermons in the parish church of Kingston, 
and he was summarily deprived of his living. 
After resting' about half a year,* with the 
intention of leading thenceforth a ' private 
life,' he was invited in December by the 
Earl of Huntingdon and the inhabitants 



of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to resume his 
ministry in that town. He accepted the 
call, and laboured there assiduously for a 
year. During the time the plague raged 
furiously in the district. While at New^ 
castle Udall openly published in London, 
under his own name, a new volume of 
sermons entitled 'Combat between Christ 
and the Devil.' This was of non-contro- 
versial character. But meanwhile many 
Mar-Prelate tracts had been issued in rapid 
succession by Penry and his associates, and 
the bishops made every effort to discover 
their source. Udall was soon suspected of 
complicity, and on 29 Dec. 1589 he was 
summoned to London, ' in the sorest weather,' 
to be examined by the privy council. He 
arrived on 9 Jan. 168^-90, and four days 
later appeared at a council meeting that was 
held at Lord Cobham's house in Blackfriars. 
He was asked whether his ministry at New- 
castle was authorised by the bishop of the 
diocese. He replied that both the bishopric 
of Durham and the archbishopric of York 
were vacant during the period of his mini- 
stry. He refused to say whether he was 
the author of the ' Demonstration' and ' Dia- 
logue.' He acknowledged that Penry had 
passed through Newcastle three months 
before, but had merely saluted him at his 
door Ccf. Abber's Sketch of Mar-Prelate 
Controversy^ pp. 88-93). The council 
ordered Udall's detention in the Gatehouse 
at Westminster. A second examination by 
the council followed on 13 July 1590, when 
similar questions were put to the prisoner 
and similar answers made by him {ib, pp. 
144-7). 

On 24 July 1590 he was placed on his 
trial at the Croydon assizes, before Justice 
Clarke and Serjeant Puckering, on a charge 
of having published ' a wicked, scandalous, 
and seditious libel ' entitled ' A Demonstra- 
tion.' The indictment was laid under the 
statute 23 Eliz. cap. 3, which was aimed at 
attacks on the government made in print by 
Roman catholics. Udall was refused the 
aid of counsel, and the prosecution depended 
wholly on the written aepositions previously 
obtained from witnesses m the hign commis- 
sion court. The judges invited Udall to 
deny on oath that he was author of the in- 
criminated tract. This he refused to do. 
He was found guilty, but sentence was de- 
ferred, and he was ordered to be imprisoned 
in the White Lion prison in Southwark. 
Subsequently he was offered a pardon if he 
would sign a recantation, but he declined to 
accept the terms proposed. In February 
159(^91 he was brought to the bar of the 
Southwark assizes, and raised some argu- 
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xnenta of doubtful relevance in arrest of 
judgment. Sentence of death was passed 
on him, and he was carried back to prison. 

No attempt was made to carry out the 
monstrous sentence, but Udall remained a 
prisoner, with small hope of life. The iniqui- 
tous procedure excited the resentment of 
many persons of influence, some of whom 
had shown sympathy with UdalFs religious 
views in earlier days. Sir Walter Ralegh, 
the Earl of Essex, and Alexander Nowell, 
dean of St. PauFs, interested themselves on 
his behalf, and every effort was made to 
procure his release. At first the prospect 
was discouraging. He sued for liberty to 
go to church ; permission was refused him. 
But a little later a copy of the indictment 
under which he was convicted, but which 
he had never seen, was sent him. Acting 
on the advice of friends, he thereupon 
framed a form of pardon * according to the 
indictment,' and his wife presented it with 
his petition to the council. The papers were 
referred to Archbishop Whitgift. For a 
time the archbishop was obdurate. But the 
agitation in Udall*s favour grew, and in 
March 1592 the governors o? the Turkey 
Company offered to send Udall to Syria as 
pastor of their agents there if he v/ere re- 
leased at once (cf. Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1691-4, Udall to Burghley, 3 March 1591-2, 
not 1592-3; Stktpb, Whitgift, ii. 101-2). 
The archbishop's scruples were at length 
overcome, and a pardon was signed by the 
qusen early in June. On 16 June Udall, by 
the archbishop's direction, informed the lord 
keeper, Puckering, of that fact. But imme- 
diately afterwards Udall fell ill and died. 
His death was attributed to the cruel and 
illegal usage to which he had been subjected, 
and he was long remembered and honoured 
as a martyr by those who shared his reli- 
gious convictions. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. George's, Southwark. He 
was survived by his wife and son Ephraim 
[q. v.] 

In the year following Udall's death there 
appeared at Leyden a valuable grammar and 
dictionary of the Hebrew tongue by him 
under the title: 'KHpri pC'? npeo — that 

is. The Key of the Holy Tongue ' (Leyden, 
12mo, 1593). The first part consists of a 
Hebrew grammar translated from the Latin 
of Peter Martinius ; the second part supplies 
* a practize 'or exercises on Psalms xxv. and 
Ixv., and the third part is a short dictionary 
of the Hebrew words of the Bible. The 
work was prized by James VI of Scotland, 
who is reported to have inquired for the 
author on his arrival in England in 1603, 
and, on learning that he was dead, to have 



exclaimed, ' By m^ soul, then, the greatest 
scholar of Europe is dead.' 

In 1593 also appeared (anonymously in 
London) the first edition of Udall*8 * Ck)m- 
mentarie on the lamentations of Jeremy;' 
other editions are dated in 1595, 1599, and 
1637. A Dutch translation by J. Lamstium 
is dated 1660. Udall's ' Ccrtaine Sermons, 
taken out of severall Places of Scripture/ 
which was issued in 1696, is a reprint of 
his volume on the 'Amendment of Life' 
and the 'Obedience to the Gospel.' There is 
also attributed to him an antipapal tract, 
'An Antiquodlibet, or an Advertisement 
to beware of Secular Priests,' Middelburg, 
12mo, 1602. 

[Cooper*s AtheD» Cautabr. ii. 148-50 ; A 
New Discovery of Old Pontificall Practices for 
the Maintenance of the Prelates Attthoriry and 
Hierarchy, evinced by their Tyrannicall Perse- 
cution of that Reverend, lifarned, Pioms, and 
Worthy Minister of Jesus Christ, Master John 
Udall, in the Raigne of Queen Elizabeth, London, 
1643; Maskell's Hist, of the Martin Mar-Pre- 
late Controversy, London, 1845 ; Arber's In- 
trodnctory Sketch to the Martin Mar-Prelate 
Controversy, London, 1879 ; Arber's prefaces to 
his reprints of Udall's Demonstration and Dia- 
logue, 1880; Strype's Life of Whitgift. and 
Annals: Howell's State Trials, i. 1271 ; Keel's 
Puritans, i. 330.] S. L. 

UDALL or UVEDALE, NICHOLAS 
(1505-1666), dramatist and scholar, bom in 
1505, was a native of Hampshire. His rela- 
tionship with the Uvedale family of Wickham 
in Hampshire, one member of which, living 
in 1449, bore the christian name of Nicholas, 
is undetermined (cf. Surrey Archcfologieai 
Collections, iii. 185). Nicholas was elected a 
scholar of Winchester College in 1517, when 
he was described as being twelve years old 
(KiRBY, Winchester Scholars, p. 108). Pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, he was admitted a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College on 18 June 1520. 
He graduated B.A. on 80 May 1524, and 
became a probationer-fellow of his coll^^ 
on 30 May 1524. He took some part' in the 
college tuition (Fowler, Hist. Corpus Christi 
Coll. Oxford, Oxf. Hist. Soc. pp. 86, 89, 
370-1). In 1526 and the following years 
he purchased books of a Lutheran tenaency 
of Thomas Garret, an Oxford bookseller, who 
personally sympathised with Lutheran doc- 
trines. Udall thus gained the reputation of 
being one of the earliest adherents of tbe 
protestant movement among Oxford tutors 
(FoXE, ActeSf ed. Townsend, v. 421 seq.) 
As a consequence, it is said, he was not per- 
mitted to take the de^e of M.A. until 1584 
— ten years after his graduation. Mean- 
while he made some reputation in the uni- 
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versity as a writer of Latin verse. He 
became the intimate friend of John Leland 
q.y.] the antiquary, and Leland acknow- 
ed^ed with enthusiasm UdalFs liberality 
and attainments in two Latin epigrams 
{Collectanea, v. 89, 105). The friends com- 
bined in May 1633 to write verses in both 
Latin and English for the pageants with 
which the lord mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don celebrated the entry of Anne Boleyn into 
the city after her marriage to Henry VIII. 
Udall apostrophised Apollo and the Muses 
in Latin verse, and offered extra va^nt adu- 
lation to the new queen in English poems 
of very varied metres, some of which imi- 
tated Skelton's. The whole collection is 
preserved in manuscript at the British Mu- 
seum among the Koyai manuscripts (18. A. 
Ixiv.) It was printed in Nichols's * Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth ' and in Dr. Fur- 
nivairs ' Ballads from Manuscripts ' (Ballad 
Society, 1870, i. 379-401). Most of the 
English poems by Udall appear in Arber's 

* English Garner"^ Ql 52-60). 

About 1534 Udall became headmaster of 
Eton College, and he held the office for 
nearly eight years. Before taking up the 
appointment he published for the use of his 
pupils a selection from Terence, which was 
entitled 'Flovres for Latine Spekynge 
selected and gathered oute of Terence and 
the same translated into Englvsshe.' A Latin 
dedication addressed by Udall to his pupils 
was dated from the ' August inian Monastery,' 
London, 28 Feb. Inland and Edmund 
Jonson contributed prefatory eulogies in 
J^atin. The work was printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, and the first edition, which is of 
great rarity, is dated 1533. Other editions 
followed in 1538, 1544, and 1560 ; an edition 
of 1575, which was enlarged by John Hig- 

€^ [^' '^O' i^^PP^i^ ^n 1581. 

According to an early ' Consuetudinary ' of 
Eton, plays of Terence and Plautus were 
acted annually by the boys under the head- 
master's direction * about the feast of St. An- 
drew,' Le. 90 Nov., and occasionally English 
pieces were suffered to take the place of the 
Latin. It is possible that Udafl's English 
comedy or interlude of ' Ilalph Hoister 
Doister' was first prepared by him to be 
acted by his pupils at Eton. As a school- 
master Udall had the reputation of severely 
enforcing corporal punishment. Thomas 
Tusser [q.v.l was one of his pupils, and 
lie states in his autobiography, prefixed to 
his * Five Hundreth Points of 6ood Hus- 
bandrie ' (1575), that he received from Udall 
on one occasion fifty-three stripes for * fault 
but small or none at all.' Tusser exclaims, 

* See, Udall, see the mercy of thee to mee, 



poor lad ! * UdalFs connection with Eton 
was terminated under disgraceful and some- 
what mysterious circumstances. Early in 

1541 two of his scholars, Thomas Cheney and 
John Horde, were, along with his servant 
Gregorv, charged with steaUng silver images 
and otner plate belonging to the college. 
Their statement not merely threw on Udall the 
suspicion that he was cognisant of the theft, 
but led to an accusation against him of un- 
natural crime. He was summoned before 
the privy council for examination on 14 March 
1540-1, and he then confessed that he was 
guilty of the second charge. He was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea prison {Proceedings 
of the Privy Council, vii. 153). Dismissal 
from the head-mastership of Eton followed 
immediately, but Udall's imprisonment was 
of short duration, and his reputation was 
not permanently injured. On gaining his 
liberty he piteously petitioned an unnamed 
patron probably at court to procure his resti- 
tution to Eton, while he professed a wish to 
pay off his debts and to amend his way of life 
(printed from Cotton. MS. Titus B. viii. 371, 
in Letters of Eminent Literary Men, Camden 
Soc. pp. 1 sqq.). A year after his dismissal 
the bursars of Eton paid him the full arrears 
of his salary (Ltte, Hist, of Eton, p. 114). 

Other meanH of livelihood were at his 
command. He had on 27 Sept. 1537 be- 
come vicar of Braintree, and tnat benefice 
he retained on his departure from Eton. He 
held it for nearly seven years, resigning 
it on 14 Sept. 1544. His increased leisure 
he devoted to literary work. In September 

1542 he published an English version of the 
third and fourth books of Erasmus's * Apo- 
phthegms.' His literary capacity was noticed 
favourably by Henry VIII's new queen, 
Catherine' Parr, whose theological views in«- 
clined, like his own, to Lutheranism. Under 
her patronage he assisted in translating into 
English the first volume of Erasmus's * Para- 
phrase of the New Testament.' The work 
occupied him between 1543 and 1548. He 
himself translated the paraphrase of the gos- 
pel of St. Luke, whicn he finished in 1545, 
and he dedicated it to Queen Catherine. His 
rendering of the text of the gospel follows 
that of the Great Bible of 1539. He also 
superintended the publication of the work 
and wrote a general dedication addressed in 
terms of extravagant eulogy to Edward VI, 
and another to the reader, besides prefacinff 
the translations of the gospel of St. John ana 
of the Acts with dedications to Queen Cathe- 
rine. The volume was first published in 
1648 ; the title-page of the second edition of 
1551 stated that Udall had ' conferred ' the 
text with the Latin and 'thoroughly coiw 
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r«cUrd' it. The aeeond Tolame Cftase oat in delinmio * of Thomfts Gemini 'q. v.], wluMe 
I'A^.ff but in that L'dall had no hand. copperplate en^raiin^ give the woik high 



I>lward VI kbowed Udall much faroiir. artistic interest. Tlhr bx^waa dedicated to 
When t'iardiner preached before the vc'unz tin: Mlnz. 

king on :^ June I •>4^, and he "was expected :o I>s«pite the circumstances attending Udall'i 
deny the authoritr of the kin^ to makr rrli- d;*mL«^?al from Eton, scholastic emfdoTment 
friouB change-i during his minority. I'dall was was also found for L'dall by the miniaters 
fli rectal to report the Hrrmon by *a noble of his royal patron, and he was appointed 
pervjnage of thiv realm * TFoxe '. The * noble - schoolmast«-r ' of the young Edward Cour- 
pj;rK>na^e'wa« doubt l»rasProt«rtorry>merget. tenay. then a pris-'^ner in the Tower (7>e- 
Foxe printed I 'daH'h report of Gardiner's ser- rr/ydJi Paperf. Camden See. iL 3 1 . 33). At the 
mon in his ' Acts and Monument «.' In L>49 same time Edward VI bestowed new church 
a more responsible task was entrusted to Lim. preferment on UdalL In November 15ol 
lie wan ordered to reply to the catholic r^beb h«; was nominated to a prebend at Windsor, 
of the west, who had put forward 'cenen but he failed to take up his residence there, 
artycles of us the comoners of EKevonsheir and continued to preach elsewhere. Ilewas- 
and Cornwall in divers campes by Est and consequently held in the following year to 
West of Exeter.* The insurgents demandtd have forfeited his rights to the emoluments 
the restoration of the mass, of the abbey of the prvbend. But in September 1552 a 
lan'lfl, and of the Six Articles, tojrether with roval letter directed the dean and chapter of 
the recall of Canlinal Pole from exile. I'dall's \\ indsor to pay Udall the income of the 
answer bears the title ' An answer to the preferment 'cfuring the time of his abeence.' 
articles of the comoners of [>evonsheir and On 26 March 15>>:3 he was presented to the 
Comewall, declaring to the same ho we they rectory of Calbctme in the Isle of Wight, 
haue been seduced by evell personal, and howe The accession of Queen Mary in no way 
their consciences may be satysfyed and injured his fortunes. She had taken part 
stayed, concerning the sayd artycles, sette with him in the translation of Erasmus's 
fort he by a countryman of theirs, much ten- ■ paraphrase, and Udall knew how to adjust 
deriog the welth, lx)the of their bodyes and Lis sails to the passing breeze. In 1553 he 
solles.' Udall reasoned with great force endeavoured to extract from the protes- 
against the catholic arguments, and defended tant martyr Thomas Mountain ^q. v.], while 
thf) n>yal authority in matters of religion, in prison, a recantation of protestantism 
Histract, which runs to eighty closely wntten ; (Nichols, Xarratires of the Reformatum^ 
folio pages, is preserved at the British Mu- ' Camden Soc. p. 178). The lord chancellor^ 
seum ( It/jyal >IS. 18, B. xi. ) It was printed i Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, en* 
for the first time by the Camden Society in counigedrdairspusillammity,and gave him 

"^^ the post of schtx>lmaster in his household^ 

where several boys were brought up under 
the bishop's superintendence. Gardiner lefi 
forty marks to his * schoolmaster,' Udall, in 
his will, dated 9 Nov. 1555 ( With from Doe* 
tors Commons^ Camden Soc. 43, 44). Udall's 
repute as a dramatic writer was not ex- 
hausted. In 1554 a warrant from Queen 
Mary directed Udall to prepare 'dialogues 



* Troubles connected with the Prayer Book 
of 1549,* which was edited by Nicholas 
Pocock in 18R4. 

Further literary work of similar tendencv 
followed. About 15o0 he issued an En disk 
translation Cfrom the Latin; of Peter Mar- 
tyr's M>i»courf?e or Traictise . . . concemynge 
the Sacrament of the Lordes Supper' fsee 
Vekmi«li]. Edward VI marked his W 



ap- 



prolMtion by issuing letters patent securing j and interludes,' to be performed in the royal 
to Udall exclusive rights m the original I presence ; and ordered such dresses and ap- 
I-Atin verpiion of Peter Martyr's * Treatise of i parel to be delivered to him from the office 
the Kucliarist,' as well as'in the English ! of the revels as from time to time he might 
translation; and at the same time gave 
l'dall Tx/rmission *to preynt the Bible in 

Englysfie as well in the 'large volume for ^ 

the use of the churches w»*in this our Kealme He succeeded Alexander'XoweU about 1554 
and other Dominions as allso in any other iis headmaster of Westminster school, which 
con veni.rnt volume.' Of this privilege Udall . Ilenrv VIII had established in 1540; and 
iWiH not fu^itm to have availerl himself. He ' he held that post until the school was ab- 



require {LoAefy MSS. ed. Kemne, p. 63). 

At the close of his life Udall again filled 
the office of master of a great public school. 
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Ufford 



the same place of * Katherin Woodall ' and 
of 'Elizabeth Udall' figure in the parish 
register under the respective dates 2 Dec. 
1556 and 8 July 1559 ; out there is no means 
of determining the relationship of either of 
these persons to Nicholas Udall. 

Udall owes his permanent fame to his 
work as a dramatist. Bale attributes to 
him not merely many comedies, but also a 

* Tragoedia de Papatu.' Of the last nothing 
is known. Bale sa^s that Udall translated 
it for Queen Catherine [Parr]. It is possible 
that Bale made a confused reference to * A 
Tragedie or Dialo^e of the unjuste usurped 
Primacie of the Bishop of Rome ' (London, 
1549, 8vo)y which John Ponet translated 
from the Italian of Bernardino Ochino. Sub- 
sequent mention was made of another lost 
play by Udall. When Elizabeth visited Cam- 
oridge University in the autumn of 1564 
on the night of 8 Aug. there was performed 
in her presence 'an English play called 
" Esekias/* made by Mr. Udall, and handled 
by King's College men only.' 

The only extant play by Udall is * Ralph 
Roister Doister,' a homely English comedy 
on the Latin model, which may have been 
originally written for performance by his 
pupils at Eton before 1541. A reference 
(act ii. sc. i.) to a ballad-monger, Jack Raker, 
who is more than once mentioned by Skelton 
and is noticed in Udall's play as a contem- 
porary, and Ralph Roister Doister's favourite 
form of oath, * oy the armes of Caleys,' sug- 
gest that the piece was originally composed 
m Henry Vlll's reign. It is in rhymed 
doggerel and is dividea into five acts, each 
with numbered scenes varying from four to 
eight. Besides songs which are interspersed 
through the text, four songs to be sung * by 
those which shall use this comedy ' are col- 
lected in an appendix. The story, which is 
crudely developed, deals with the unsuccess- 
ful edorts of the swaggering hero, Ralph 
Roister Doister, to win the hand of a wealthy 
widow, Dame Christian Custance. It is 
doubtful if the piece were printed in UdalFs 
lifetime. 

A quotation of Ralph's letter to Dame 
Custance (Ralph Router Doister^ act iii. 
sc iv.), which is shown to be capable of 
expressing two directly opposite significa- 
tions by chan^ of punctuation, appeared 
in the first edition of Dr. Thomas Wilson's 

* Rule of Reason,' 1550-1, with the note that 
the passage was quoted from * An Entrelude, 
made by Nicolas Vdal.' In 1566 Thomas 
Hackett obtained a license 'for pryntinge 
of a play intituled Rauf Ruyster Duster.' 
The only early copy now known lacks a 
title-page ; it was accidentally acquired by 



the Rev. Thomas Brings, an Etonian, in 1818, 
and may be the edition printed by Hackett^ 
which probably represents a revised version 
of the piece. The concluding verses plainly 
refer to Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth, and 
were doubtless interpolated at a date sub- 
sequent to the composition of the play. In 
1818 Briggs reprinted the comedy in Lon- 
don, in an edition of thirty copies, as an 
anonymous work, and at the same time pre- 
sented the unique original to Eton College 
Library, in ignorance of the fact that the 
play was from the pen of an Eton head- 
master. Another reprint followed in 1821 ; 
but the anonymous editor again had no in- 
formation to give respecting the authorship 
of the play. John Payne Collier, in a note 
in Dodsley's <01d Plays' (1825, ii. 3; cf. 
History of English Dramatic Poetry, 1881, 
ii. 445), was the first to recognise in ' Ralph 
Roister Doister ' the interlude which Wibon 
assigned to Udall in 1551. The work has subse- 
quently been four times reprinted — in Thomas 
White'^s * Old English Drama' (1830, 3 vols. 
18mo) ; in the publications of the Shakespeare 
Society, 1847 ; in Arber's * English Reprints,' 
1869 ; and in Dodsle/s ' Old Plays,' ed. W. C. 
Hazlitt, 1874 (iii. 53-161). *Ralph Roister 
Doister ' enjoys the distinction of being the 
earliest English comedy known, and, in the 
capacity of its author, Udall is universally 
recognised as one of the most notable pio- 
neers in the history of English dramatic Lte- 
rature [cf. art. Still, John! 

Collier, in his 'Bibliograpnical Catalogue' 
(ii. 176), attributes to Udall, the first and 
last letters of whose surname figure on the 
undated title-page, a curious doggerel poem 
in which an old man gives the author much 
moral counsel. The poem bears the title: 
*The pleasaunt playne and pythye Pathe- 
wayeleadynge to a vertues and honest lyfe, 
no lesse profytable then delectable. U. L. 
Imprynted at London by Nicolas llyll, for 
John Case,' 4to. 

[The follest account of Udall is by William 
Durrant Cooper, and is prefixed to the Shake- 
speare Society's edition of ' Ralph Roister Doi- 
ster/ See also Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book of 1549, ed. Nicholas Pocock (Cam- 
den Soc.), pp. xx-xxv : Wood's Athense Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 211 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.; Strype'a 
Works; Fleay's Biographical Chronicle of the 
Englifh Drama; Colliers History of English 
Dramatic Poetry.] S. L. 

UFFORD, JOHN db {d. 1349), chan- 
cellor. [See Offobd.] 

UFFORD, ROBERT db, first Eakl of 
Suffolk of his house (1298-1369), was the 
second but eldest surviying son and heir of 



Ufford 

Bobert de Ufford (1279-1316J, «id of Wb 
wife, Cicely <]e Valofcnea. 

His grandfather, IIobebt de Uffobd (d, 
1298), was the founder of the Rreatnesa of tne 
family. A younger Koi of a Suffolk land- 
owner, John de Peyton, Uobert assumed his 
Bumame from his lordahip of lIH'ord in Suf- 
folk, and attended Edward I on his crusade. 
Between 1276 and 1261 he acted as justice 
of Ireland. He was instructed by Ed- 
ward I to introduce EagUsh laws into Inf 
laad{F<rdera, i. &40),and practised skilfully 
but unscrupulously the policv of aowing dis- 
sension among the ditferent Irish sepUi,Gii^ 
BEHT, T'iceroug of Ireland, m. 108-10). He 
also huilt the castle of Itoacommou ' at 
countless cost ' {Cal. DocHmmln, Ireland, 
1302-7, p. 137). On 31 Nov. 1^81 Stephen 
de Fnlbum, bishop of Waterfoid, was ap- 
pointed justice in bis ^lace,since UHbrd ' by 
reason of his infirmities could not nwfonn 
his duties'{ai/.fnffin(ifn//», 1281-»2,p. 1). 
He died in I29S. His son Robert, who was 
bom on 11 June I2T9, further increa<>eU the 
family possessions and importance by his 
marriage to the heiress Cicely de Valognes. 
He WBH summoned to parliament as a baron 
between 130» and 1311, and died in 1316. 
Of his six sons, William, the eldest, died 
without issue before his father. The fifth 
son, Sir IUlph db Uftord (d. 1»46), be- 
came justice of Ireland like his grandfather, 
having married Maud, daughter of Henry, 
earl ol I.ancasler [n. v.j, and widow of Wil- 
liam de Uurgh, earl of L'lst^r. Appointed 
justice in February 1344, Ralph held office 
until his deitth on Palm Sunday, 9 April 
1346. He had the reputation of a vigorous 
and energetic but not very popular ruler 
(Gilbert, pp. 197-2041. The youngest son, 
Sir Edmund de Ufibrd, was also a man of 
some note. The suggestion sometimes made 
thnt John de OBbrd or Ufford [q. v.], arch- 
bishop-elect of Canterbury, and his brother, 
Andrew de Offord [a, v.], were also sons of 
this Robert de Ufford, isliighly improbable. 
In all probability these latter were of an 
entirely different family, which derived its 
name from Offord Darcy, Huntingdonshire. 

The second hut eldest surviving son, Ro- 
bert, was bom about 10 Aug. 1298, and 
succeeded to hisfather'seslatea. On 19 Mar 
1818 he received livery of his father's Suffolk 
lands,which are enumerated in 'Calendarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem,' i. 146 {cf. Cat. 
C/o»;.Ro/ii,1313-18,p.r>42).He was knighted 
and received some subordinate einployin en ts, 
being occupied, for example, in 1330 in levy- 
ing ships for the royal use in Suffolk (>A. 
IS2S-7, p. 644), and serving in November 
1327 on a comraiBsion of the peace in the 
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eastern co<intie« under the statute of T 
Chester (CM. ita(. Rolis, 1327-30, p. 21^ 
InMay and June 1329 he attended the young 
Edward HI on his journey to Amiens, re- 
ceiving letters of protection on 10 May (iS. 
p. 388). He was employed on aute affiuM 
down to the end of the rule of Isabella and 
Mortimer, and on 1 May 1330 received ' for 
his better maintenance in the king's service ' 
a grant for life of the royal castle and town 
of Orford, Suffolk, which bad been previously 
held by his father {id. p. 522 ; Cal. Irjpa*. 
^ jioff ntorfnn, i. 146). He also obtained grant* 
of other lands in special tail, including the 
manors of Gravesend, Kent, Costessv and 
Burgh, Norfolk (DtjODALB,ii. 48), On 28 July 
he was appointed to array and command th* 
levies of Norfolk and Suffolk summoned lo 
fight ' against the kinif's rebels.' Nerorthw- 
less in October he associated himself with 
William de Monlacute (afterwards first Earl 
of Salisbury) [q. v.j in the attack on Mor- 
timer at Notlingham. He took personal part 
in the capture of Mortimer in Nottingham 
Castle, and was so fur implicated in ths 
deaths of Sir Hugh de Turpfington and Rb- 
chard de Monmouth that occurred during 
the scutfle that on 12 Feb. 1331 he reeeiv(3 
a special pardon for the homicide {Cal. Pat, 
JtolU, 1330-4, p. 74). HewBs rewarded bf 
the grant of the manors of Cawston and 
Fukenham tnNorfolk,andaUoofsomeliouaM 
in Cripplegate that had belonged to Morti- 
mer's associate, John Malrravers'fq. v.] (ft, 
pp.73, 106). He also succeeded Maltraven 
as keeper of the forests south of Trent and 
as justice in eyre of the forests in Wiltshim, 
receiving on 3 Feb. 1331 a similar appoint- 
ment for Hampshire {ib. pp. 66, 69). Ht 
was summoned as a baron to parliament OH 
37 Jan. 1332. Henceforth he was oneof th* 
most trusted warriors, counsellors, and diplo- 
matists in Edward Ul's service. 

Ud 1 Nov. 1335 Ufford was apiiointedm 
member of an embassy empowerod to treiC 
wilh the Scots {Fitdtra, ii. 92.5). Hesecrad 
against the Scots and was made warden of 
Bolhwell Castle (CArtm. de Zanereott, u 
288). On 14 Jan. 1337 he was made ad- 
miral of the king's northern fleet joiDtlT 
with Sir John Roa (FaiWa, ii. 956 ; Uffoid 
1 ceaaud to hold this office after 11 Ang.) 
fhi 16 March he was created Earl of ^1^ 
folk (cf. Lnrdg' lieporln on the Dignitu ^ 
a P^r, V. 31 ; Rif. Pari. u. 56; Cal. Put 
RidU, l.^W-8, p. 418). On 18 March he re- 
ceived ■ for the belter support of his dignity' 
letters patent conferring on him and his ben* 
male lands and rent^ worth a thousand 
mnrka n year {Cat. Hot. Pat. 1334-S, ra^. 
'118,479,496; Cal. Pat. SolU, i"°" '" —■-' 
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14y 265). He ftlflo received a grant of 20/. 
a year from the isaaea of his shire {Rot Pari, 
.ill. 107). On 25 June he was released from 
all his dehts to the crown {Cal, Pat, Rolls , 
1334--8, p. 461). Durinff his absence in par- 
liament the Scots retook his charge. Both- 
well Castle (Chrcn. de Lanercostf p. 288). 

On 8 Oct. 1SS7 Suffolk was sent, with 
Henrj Burghersh, bishop of Lincoln, the 
Earl of Northampton, and John Darcy, to 
treat for peace or truce with the French 
(^Fcedera, li. 998). Further powers were 
given them to treat with the Emperor 
L#ouis and Edward's other allies (ib, ii. 999), 
and on 7 Oct. they^ were also commissioned 
to treat with David Bruce, then staying in 
France {ib, ii. 1001), and were credited 
to the two cardinals sent by the pope to 
effect a reconciliation (ib. ii. 1002). On 
4 Oct. Suffolk had letters of attorney until 
Easter, and many of his followers received 
letters of protection (CaL Pat, Rolls, 1334- 
1338, pp. 527, 532, 585, 537). His occupja- 
tion on this embassy seems to confute Frois- 
aart's statement (Fboissart, ed. Kerv3m de 
Lettenhove, ii. 430, 432, 434) that he took 
part in Sir Walter Manny's attack on Cad- 
sand on 10 Nov. [see Manny]. Next year, 
on 1 July, Suffolk was associated with Arch- 
bishop Stratford and others on an embassy 
to France, and led England along with the 
two cardinals sent to treat for peace 
{Fcedera, ii. 1084 ; G. le Baker, p. 61 ). He 
either accompanied Edward III to Antwerp 
IFboibsart, ii. 443) or soon followed him, 
for on 10 Nov. he attested a charter at 
Antwerp (Cal. Pat. RolU, 1338-40, p. 193), 
and on 16 Dec. the same embassy was 
again empowered at the instance of the two 
cardinals (ib, p. 196). After this Suffolk 
remained in attendance on the king in 
Brabant, serving in September 1339 in the 
expedition that invaded the Cambresis and 
besieged Cambrai, and being in the army 
that prepared to fight a great battle at 
Bnironfosse (Froissart, iii. 10-53), where 
he and the Earl of Derby commanded the 
right wing of the second ' battle ' (Hemino- 
BCTROH, ii. 347). On 15 Nov. of the same 
3rear he was appointed joint ambassador to 
Count Louis of Flanders and the Flemish 
estates, to treat of an alliance (Fcedera, ii. 
1097 ; Cal. Pat. RolU, 1338-40, p. 397). He 
several times became security for the king's 
loans (t;^. pp. 372, 378,391,403). After 
Edward's return Suffolk stayed behind in the 
Low Countnes with Salisbury. The two 
earls remained in grarrison at Ypres (Frois- 
8ABT, iii. 129). In Lent 1340 the^ attacked 
ihe French near Lille, a town which upheld 
Fhilip of Valoia. Rendered rash by their I 



easy success, they pursued the enemy 
through one of tJ^e gates into the town. 
But their retreat was cut off, and they were 
made prisoners and despatched to Paris, 
which they reached on Palm Sunday. The 
English chroniclers wax eloquent on the 
indignities to which they were exposed on 
the road (G. lb Baker, p. 67). Philip VI, 
it was said, wished to kill them, and they 
were spared only through the entreaties of 
King John of Bohemia {ib. pp. 67-8 ; Mitri- 
MXJTH, pp. 104-5 ; Walsinqham, i. 226 ; 
Chron, Anglioi, 1328-88, p. 10 ; Cant. G. de 
Nangisj ii. 167, calls him * Comes Auxonise ; ' 
Froissart, iii. 122-31, gives a very different 
account of the capture; D do dale. Baronage, 
ii. 48, and Barnes, Hist, of Edward III, pp. 
168-70, say that Robert Ufford, Suffolk's 
eldest son, and not Suffolk himself, was 
taken prisoner, but this is disproved by 
Foedera, ii. 1170, and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338- 
1340, p. 531). 

The truce of 25 Sept. 1340 provided for 
the release of all prisoners, but it was only 
after a heavy ransom, to which Edward III 
contributed 500/., had been paid that Suffolk 
obtained his freedom. He took part in a 
famous tournament at Dunstable in the 
spring of 1342 and at great jousts in Lon- 
don (Froissart, iv. 127-8). He was one of 
the members of Edward's * Round Table ' at 
Windsor, which assembled in February 
1344 (MuRiMiTTH, p. 232), and fought in a 
tournament at Hertford in September 1344 
(ib. p. 159). Though not a * founder ' of the 
order of the Garter, he was one of the 
earliest members that afterwards joined it 
(Bbltz, Order of the Garter, cl., 98). 

Suffolk served through the Breton expe- 
dition of July 1342, and was conspicuous at 
the siege of Rennes (Froissart, iv. 137, 168). 
In July 1343 he was joint ambassador to 
Clement VI at Avignon, receiving further 
powers to treat with France on 29 Aug. and 
29 Nov. On 8 May 1344 he was appointed 
captain and admiral of the northern fleet 
(Fcedera, iii. 13; Nicolas, Royal Navy, ii. 
83). He busied himself at once in collect- 
ing vessels for a new expedition, and on 
3 July accompanied Edward on a short 
expedftion to Flanders. He continued ad- 
miral in person or deputy until March 1347, 
when he was succeeded by Sir John Howard 
(Foedera, iii. Ill ; for his activity see ib. iii. 
57, 70). 

On 11 July 1346 Suffolk sailed with the 
king from Portsmouth on the famous in- 
vasion of France which resulted in the battle 
of Crecy. On the retreat northwards, a day 
after the passage of the Seine, Suffolk and 
Sir Hugh le Despenser defeated a consider- 
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able French force (Avesburt, p. 368). Suf- 
folk was one of those who advised Edward to 
select the field of Crecy as his battle-ground 
(Fboissabt, v. '27), In the great victory he 
fought in the second ' battle/ stationed on 
the left wing. Next morning, 27 Aug., he 
took part in Northampton's reconnaissance 
that resulted in a sharp fight with the un- 
broken remnant of the l* rench army (Nortk- 
JiURGU in Atesbury, p. 369, speaks of the 
Earl of Norfolk, but there was no such earl 
at the time, and Suffolk is probably meant). 
SuHblk's diplomatic activity still con- 
tinued. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat with France on 25 Sept. 

1348 {Fwdera, iii. 173), and with Flanders 
on 11 Oct. (i^. iii. 175). The negotiations 
were conducted at Calais. On 10 March 

1349 (j^. iii. 182), and a^ain on 15 May 13r)0 
(ib, iii. 196), he had similar commissions. 
On 29 Aug. 1350 he fought in the famous 
naval victory over the Spaniards off Win- 
chelsea (Froissart, v. 258, 260). In May 
1351 and in June 1352 he was chief com- 
missioner of array in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

In September 1355 Suffolk sailed with 
the Black Prince, Edward, prince of Wales 
( 1330-1376) [q. v.], to Aquitaine. Between 
October and l)ecember lie was engaged in 
the prince's raid through Languedoc to Nar- 
bonne, where he commanded the rear-guard, 
William de Montacute, second earl of Salis- 
bury [q. v.], son of his old companion in 
arms, serving with him. After his return he 
was quartered at Saint-Emilion, his followers 
being stationed round Liboume (Chandos 
Herald, p. 44 ). Thence in January 1 356 he 
led another foray, that lasted over twelve 
days, towards Kocamadour (* Notre- Dame de 
liochemade,* Winofield in Avbsbury, p. 
■449). Suffolk also shared in the Black 
Prince 8 northern foray of 1356, and in the 
battle of Poitiers which resulted from it, 
where he commanded, jointly with Salisbury, 
the third 'battle* or the rearward (G. le 
JUker, p. 14,3). The reversal of the posi- 
tion of the host, caused by Edward's at- 
tempted retreat over the Miausson, threw 
the brunt of the first fighting upon Suilblk 
and Salisbury', who had singlehanded to 
withstand the French assault (Oman, Art 
of War in the Middle Ayesy pp. (>23-5). 
Suffolk distinguished himself greatly, run- 
ning from line to line, checking the impru- 
dent ardour of the young soldiers, and 
posting the archers in the best positions (G. 
LE Baker, p. 148; Walsinghah, i. 282). 
<Jn the march back to Bordeaux he led the 
vanguard. Ho drew three thousand florins 
as his share of the ransom of the Count of 
Auxcrre (Devon, luue RolU of the JEr- 
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chtqu/Rr^ p. 167). Poitiers was his last grett 
exploit, and even there he was a little e&oed 
by Salisbury. He was fifly-eight years oU, 
and his hair was grey (Chandos Herau, 
p. 57). He still, however, took part in 
the expedition into Champagne in 1860 
(Froissart, vi. 224, 231). After that he 
was employed only in embassies, the last 
of those on which he served being that com- 
missioned on 8 Feb. 1362 to treat of the pro- 
posed marriage of Edmund of Langley to the 
daughter of the Count of Flanders (Poedera, 
iii. 636). 

In his declining years Suffolk devoted 
himself to the removal of the abbey q£ 
Leiston, near Saxmundham, to a new site 
somewhat more inland. This convent was a 
house of Premonstratensian canons, founded 
in 1182 by llanulf de Glanville [q. v.], and 
now become decayed. In 1363 it was trans- 
ferred to its new home, where its picturesque 
ruins still remain, though they are mostly of 
more recent date than the buildings which 
Suffolk set up. 

Suffolk died on 4 Nov. 1369. His will, 
dated 29 June 1368, is given in Nicolas's 
* Testamenta Vetusta' (i. 73-4 ; cf.G. E. Cfo- 
kayne], Complete PeeragCy vii. 302). In it 
he directed that his body should be buried 
at the priory of Campsey, or Ash, under 
the arch, between the chapel of St. Nicholas 
and the high altar. Campsey was a house 
of Austin canonesses, of which the UfTords 
were patrons, and where Suffolk's wife had 
been buried in 1368, and his brother, Sir 
Ralph de Ufford, the justice of Ireland, in 
i;«6 (Monasticon, vi. 584). To Ralph's 
widow, Maud, ' the lady of Ulster,' Suffolk 
left twenty marks towards the rebuilding at 
Bruisyard, Suffolk, of a chantry-college for 
five secular priests, which she had originally 
founded at Campsey, but which she now 
transferred to a new site (ib. vi. 1468), where 
it was afterwards handed over to Minorite 
nuns {ib, vi. 1555). A summary of Ufford*s 
extensive fiefs in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and London is given in ' Calendarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem' (ii. 300). The 
possession of the castles of Framlingham, 
Eve, and Orford with extensive estates in 
Central Suffolk, gave him an exceptionally 
stronff position in that county. 

It has generally been said that Suffolk 
had two wives, but there is no evidence of 
the existence of his alleged first wife, Eleanor. 
In 1324 he married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Walter de Norwich [q. v.] and widow 
of Thomas de Cailey ( Cal, Clow RolU, 1323-7, 
pp. 147, 236, show that the date was between 
2 July and 13 Nov. 1324). Margaret had 
promised a fine of 20/. to the crown for license 
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to many at will, but five years afterwards House of Lords during his father's lifetime. 

ahe and Ufford obtained, on 21 Oct. 1829, a On 10 Feb. 1367 he was apnointed joint 

release f^m its payment (ib. 1327-80, p. commissioner of array in Suffolk, and in the 

^7). Ufford and Margaret had two sons same year received bcense to travel beyond 

and three daughters. The eldest son, Ro* sea. He was often engaged in local public 

bert, was distinguished at the siege of liOch- work. On 4 Nov. 1369 he succeeded, on his 

msben in 1341, and took considerable part father's death, to the earldom of Suffolk. 

in the French wars, and, though commonly lie served in 1370 against the French along 

distinguished as * Robert de Ufford le fitz,' with the Earl of Warwick (Fcedera, iii. 896). 

is not seldom confused with his father. On 12 June 1371 he was put at the head of 

He married Elisabeth, widow of William the surveyors of a subsidy for the counties 

de Latimer, without royal license, but on of Norfolk and Suffolk, and on 25 Oct. 1371 

20 Aug. 1337 was pardoned for the offence he was appointed chief warden of the ports 

(CoL Pat. Bolls, 1334-8, p. 495). He died and coasts of the same shires {ib, iii. 925). 

before his father, so that titles and estates His appointment was renewed when a dif- 

?assed to the younger son, William db ferent commission for this purpose was made 

Ifford, second earl of Suffolk [q. v.] The out on 10 May 1378 (i^. iii. 976). In August 

five daughters were : (1^ Joan, betrothed in 1372 he was summoned to serve in the 

1886 to Jolm, son and neir of John de St. abortive expedition which Edward III pro- 

Philibert, an East- Anglian landowner. But posed to lead in person to the relief of 

he was a boy under six, of whose lands Thouars ^Fboissabt, ed. Kervyn de Letten- 

Suffolk had the custody (Cal, Pat. HolU, hove, viii. 208). In the summer of 1373 

1880-4 p. 176, 1884-8 p. 176). Themarriage Suffolk accompanied John of Gaunt on his 

was not carried out, and John at last wedded long and fruitless foray that started from 

another lady (Ditgdale, ii. 150). (2) Cicely, Calais and finally reached Bordeaux, whence 

married to William, lord Willoughby De he returned next year in April to England 

Eresby. (3) Catharine, married to Robert, along with the Duke of Lancaster {id. viii. 

lord Scales. (4) Margaret, married to Wil- 280-5, 321). A year later, in July 1375, he 

Uam, lord Ferrers of Groby ; and (5) Maud, was made knight of the Garter, 
a canoness at Campsey. In the Good parliament, which met in 

[Rymer's Foedera. vols. ii. an.l iii. Record ed. ; April 1376, Suffolk, though so constantly 

RoUb of Parliament ; Calendars of Patent and associated with John of Gaunt abroad, at- 

Close Rolls; Cal. of Documents relating to Ire- tached himself strongly to the constitutional 

land ; Lords* Reports on the Dignity of a Peer ; party headed by Bishop Courtenay and the 

GalfriduB le Baker, ed. Thompson ;WaUiDgham*s Earl of March, and inspired by Edward, 

Historia Anglicana, Chron. Anglise 1328-88, prince of Wales. He was one of the four 

Mnrimuth and Aveabury. and Knighton (these earls added to the committee of barons and 

last four in Rolls Ser.) ; Chronicle of Lanercost bishops which held conference with the 

<Bannatvne aub) ; Chandos Herald's Le Prince commons before the houses joined in grant- 

Noir, ed. F. Michel; Froissart, ed. Kervyn de ingr a subsidy (Chronicon Anolia, 1328-88. 

Lett«nhove; Hemmgburgh, rolii( Engl Hist. pp. 09-70 ; cf. Pot. Pari. ii. 322). After the 

l?^«^l.i^^"%^r"iT8 'l4^ k^tlJ'fti? ^^^'^ ^^ *^^ P"°^« «^ ^^«^1^« ^°d the break 

Monastieon, vi. o84, 1468, loo6; I>eltz8 Me- „^ ^/. .i^ «„«i:..^««4. u ^*-n *v i. 

moriahi of the Garter, pp. 98-101; Nicolas's "P^^ the parliament it was stiU thought 

Royal Navy, vol. ii. ; Gilbert's Vice;oy8 of Ire- ^^f ^ ^^!^« ^^a^^j''}' ?"*^^^^ ^^'"'^ ^l^ ^?'^- 

land ; Doyle's Official Baronage, iii. 431-2 ; Nico- ^^^^^^^ ^"^ <>? 1^ July he received the im- 

las's Hist. Peerage, ed. Courthope. pp. 469, 483 ; POftant appointment of admiral of the north 

Barnes's Edward III. A very full and detailed (Fcedera, m. 106/). However, his depri- 

8ummaryi8inG.E.C[oka3rne]'8 Complete Peer- vation of that office so early as 24 Nov., 

age, vii. 301-2.] T. F. T. in favour of the courtier Michael de la Polo 

^^^ [q. v.], suggests that he could not be relied 

UFFORD, WILLIAM db, second Earl upon by John of Gaunt and the ruling 

OFSuFFOLKof his house (1339. P-1382), was clique. Vet Suffolk was still enough in 

the second but eldest surviving son of Robert favour to be appointed on 29 April 1377, 

de Uflford, earl of Suffolk (1298-1369) [q. v.], just before the old king's death, chief com- 

and of his wife, Margaret Norwich. He missioner of array for Norfolk and Suffolk 

was bom about 1339. His elder brother (Doyle, iii. 432). 

Robert's death made him heir to estates and At the coronation of Richard II on 10 July 

earldom, and his father's advanced age 1377 Suffolk acted as bearer of the sceptre 

brought him prominently forward, even and cross. The policy of forgetting the 

before he succeeded to the title. On 3 Dec. factions of the last reign insured him fre- 

1364 he was summoned as a baron to the quent employment during the next few 
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years, and the patent rolls of the young 
king contain abundantevidenceofhis constant 
activity in local commissions and similar 
business in Norfolk and Suffolk. In 1377 
and in 1378 he was again fighting the French. 
On 18 June 1378 he received letters of 
attorney {FoederOy iv. 45), and followed Lan- 
caster to Brittany, taking part in the siege 
of Saint-Malo in November of that year 
(Fkoiss.vbt, ix. 64 ), while a patent of 16 June 
1378 refers to his share in *the late en- 
gagement at sea' {Cal, Pat. Rollsy 1377-81, 
p. 4). He transferred himself to Scotland 
when Lancaster was made lieutenant of the 
Scottish march, and on 6 Sept. 1380 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed to com- 
pose differences and give satisfaction for 
injuries arising out of the breach of the truce 
{FfBdera, iv. 96). 

Suffolk played a prominent part with re- 
ference to the peasant*' re volt of 1 38 1 . When 
Geoffrey (wrongly called John) Litster [see 
LiTSTER, John] rose in revolt at North 
Walsham, and marched on 17 June towards 
Norwich, Suffolk was staying at one of his 
Norfolk manors, probably Costessey, which 
is very near the line of march and about 
four miles from Norwich, lie was so popular 
with the commons that they formed the 
design to seize him and put him at their 
head. Suffolk was at supper when he first 
learnt the sudden approach of the rebels. 
He rose at once from table and succeeded 
in effecting his escape. He disguised him- 
self as the scjuire of Sir Koger de Boys, a 
friend who was afterwards his executor, and, 
avoiding the highways, he rode as hard as 
he could to St. Albans, whence he joined the 
king in London ( Wamingham, ii. 5 ; Chron, 
Anf/li<ej p. 305). The rebels at once turned 
towards Norwich, whereupon the affrighted 
citizens sent four of their number to Suffolk, 
asking for his advice and guidance. But 
the earl had already fled the county. 

In the troubles that followed Suffolk was 
not spared. On 21 June the rebels de- 
stroyed his title-deeds at his manor of Burgh 
(Rkvili.e, Le Souievem^nt des Travailleurs 
dWngleterre, p. 114), while on 28 June the 
Suffolk insurgents burnt his title-deeds and 
court rolls at his manors of Ilollesley and 
Bawdsey, near Ipswich. Before this, how- 
ever, Suffolk was bock in East Angliu. 
The kinpr commissioned him, with Bishop 
l)esp(;nser and otliers, to suppress the eastern 
revolts. Suffolk lost no time, and as early 
as 2:3 .luHM lit} was at Bury, attended by a 
forc« of live liundred lances. Suffolk's first 
work was to remove the heads of Chief- 
lustitv Cuvt^ndish and the prior of Bury, 
which the rebels had set up over the pillory. 



But the revolt was already checked^ aad iS» 
trials of the rebels began at once. After 
three days at Burj, Suffolk removed to Mil- 
denhall, where he also held trials on 27 June. 
In the days that followed he was occupied in 
the same work at other Suffolk towns, and on 
9 July was holding inquesta at Homing in 
Norfolk (Powell, p. 131). On 29 July he was 
again holding trials at Bury (ib, p. ] 27). In all 
he held nineteen inquests, and at Bury alone 
104 rebels were accused. Suffolk and three 
others were commissioned on 22 July to array 
the king's lieges against the rebels {CaL Pat, 
Bolh^ 1381-5, p. 74). However, on 18 July 
Suffolk and his colleagues had already been 
ordered to suspend their processes (Fasdera, 
iv. 128), and on 19 Aug. the command was 
renewed in a more general and peremptory 
form (Rkville, p. 158). On 14 Dec. he 
received a further commission to put down 
unlawful meetings and riots (^CaL Pat. JRoiUf 
1381-5, p. 84). Sixteen rebels at least 
were executed in Suffolk, and still more in 
Norfolk. 

On the breaking out of a fierce quarrel 
between John of Gaunt [q. v.] and his lormer 
ally, Henry I'ercy, first earl of Northumber- 
land [q. v.^, Suffolk attended the council at 
Berkhampstead in which the duke brought 
his charges against the earl, and, on the latter 
being ordered under arrest, Suffolk joined 
with Warwick in acting as his surety (Wal- 
siNGHAM, ii. 44; Chron. AnglicB, p. 329). 
Northumberland now became the favourite 
of the London mob, and Suffolk won back 
his old popularity. In the parliament that 
met on 3 Nov. he was again strenuous on 
the popular side, and towards the end of its 
sittings he was chosen to express the opinions 
of the commons to the lords. On 13 Feb. 
1382 he died suddenly at Westminster Hall 
( Walsixgham, ii. 48 ; Chron. AngluB, p. 333 : 
Monk op Evesiiajt, p. 36). He w^as onried 
at Campsey Priory, ^ behind the tomb of my 
honourable father and mother.* His will, 
dated 12 June 1381, was proved at Lambeth 
on 24 Feb. 1382. It is summarised in 
Nicolas's *Testamenta Vetusta' (pp. 114- 
115). To his father's estates he added in 
1380 tho.se of the Norwiches from his mother, 
including Mettingham Castle, near Bungay. 

Suffolk is praised by Walsingham for the 
amiability which he showed to all through- 
out his whole life {Hist, Angl. ii. 49). This 
is no conventional form of eulogy, for no 
one among his contemporaries made himself 
so universally beloved by different parties. 
Though the champion of the commons in 
1376 and 1382, he remained the friend and 
com])anion in arms of the unpopular John of 
Gaunt. The revolted villeins of Norfolk 
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md the anbatantUl citizen* of Norwich tJilce 
looked up to him aa their natoral leader, and 
even his vigour in sappreaging the revolt in 
Suffolk does not seem to have destroyed his 
popalaritjr. His premature death wa« a real 
loas to England. 

Suffolk waa twice married. His fimt wife 
waa Joan, daughter and coheircM of Edward, 
lord Hontacute, and of his wife Alice, the 
daughter of Thomas of Brotherton, earl of 
Norfolk [q. r.] They were married before 
July 1361, when Joan waB twelve and Ufford 
twenty-two. By her 9uflblk had four aonB : 
Thomas, Robert, William, and Edmund. 
The eldest, Thomas Ufford, had license on 
28 Oct. 1.171 to marry Eleanor, daughter of 
Richard Fitialan (afterwards Earl of Aran- | 
del) [»ee Fitzalah, Richard III]. He died, . 
bowever, before 1374, when still a mere boy, 
and his three brothers, all then living, also 
died within a year of that time. Their 
mother, Joan, died in 1375, without sui^ ' 
viving issue, and was buried at Campsey. ' 
About a year later Suffolk married laabeila, 
widow of John le Strange of Blackmere, and 
fifth daughter of Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick (d. 1369), and sistertherefore of 
his political associate, Thomas de Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick [q. v,] By her he had no 
issue. His widow became a nun a few 
weeks after his death, and, survivinff him . 
twenty-five years, died in 1416, and was ' 
buried at Campsey (G. E. CroKAYUBl, Com- 

Slete Prrmsrf, vii. 302-S). The earldom of 
uffolk thus became extinct, and the some- 
what hypothetii^al baronv of Ufford fell into 
abeyance, according to the doctrine of later 
times. The coheirs were Suffolk's three 
nephews — sons of his three sistera,who mar- 
n«d — and his surviving sisler, Maud de i 
Ufford, a canoness of Campsey. The large ' 
estates conferred on the male line of the 
Uffords to uphold the dignity of the earldom 
escheated lo the crown, and were mostly i 
re-granted in 138.') to Michael de la Pole I 
iq. T.l on his creation in that year aa Earl 
of Suffolk. 

[WalsiDgbam'a Historia Angliciuin. ClironiiTon 
Angtin 133&-S8, Kni^htoa'a Chronicon. vol. ii. 
((be above in Kolla Ser); Monk of KTsehnm, 
•1. Hearas; Froissart, ed Kfrvyn da Letton- 
hovf; Nicoliis's Trstamenta Vetustn; Ryrner'ti 
Fatdera, R«cunl edit.; Cal. uf pAtont IJolls. 
1377-SI and 1381-5; Kolla of rarlinnifnl.; 
Ungdale'H Baronage, ii. 48-9; UojIu'h OfBcinl 
BHTonagB, iii. 132-3; Q. K. Ctokayael's Coip- 
plete Peerage, vii. 303-3 ; BeltJ.'a Slemorislfl of 
the Garter, pp. S1(J-12 ; PoweU'H Eiist-Angliiin 
Bisiog of 1381 (189B), pp. 18. 26. U<1, 131. 
and A. RirillB's Souliroinent dps Travailleura 
d'Angieterre rn 1 381, with M. Petit-Dataillis's 
Introdoction (Mjmoiras et Docam«nla publife 



|iar la Sociitj ds I'Ecole d<s Chartes, ii. 1898), 
Inth give valuulile additions to our knowledge 
from ataize rolla and other Dnpnblished docu- 
mentB,] T. F. T. 

UGHTRED, Sir THOJIAS, styled 
Baron Uohtsbd (1291 P-1365), eldest son 
und heir ofRobert I, eht red, lord of the manor 
i>f Scarborough, Kilnwiek Percy, Monkton 
Moor, and other places in Yorlahire, was 
l)Om about 1201, being eighteen vears of age 
ikt hia father's death in 1309 {Cal. Cloir 
RotU, 1307-13, p. :.'7i ; cf. Hobbrts, Cal. 
(Jenealogicum, ii. 5fil), On 8 June 1319 he 
was appointed commissioner of array for 
Yorkshire, an office which he frequently 
filled during Edward II'b reign. In October 
1319 he served at the siege of Berwick in 
iMimmand of forty-four 'hobelara' or light 
horse [Cal. Doc. relating to Scotland, 1307- 
13C7, No. f«i8). On 6 Oct. 1320 he was 
returned to parliament aa knight of the 
^hire for hia county. He aided with the 
king against Thomaa of Lancaster [q, v.], 
and on 14 March 1321-2 was empowered 
to arrest any of the earl's adherents. In 
the same vear he was made constable of 
Pickering Castle, seems to have been cap- 
tured by the Scots, and in the following 
March went to Scotland to release his hos- 
tagcB (ib. No. 806). In the aame month he 
waa granted the custody of the manor of 
Benlele, Yorkshire, during the minority of 
Pay" de Tibelot or Tiptoft. He attended a. 
great council held at Westminster in June 
1324, and was knighted in the same year. 
On 14 April 1328 he was placed on a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, and in 1330 
and 1331-2 again repreaented Yorkshire in 

Edward III confirmed the grants made to 
Ughtred, and in 1331 placed him on the 
commissions of the peace between the Ouse 
and the Derwent ana in the North Itidingof 
Yorkshire. In 1332 be acquired a bouse and 
garden called 'Le Whitehalle ' in Berwick, 
and in the same year he accompanied Ed- 
wan! Baliolonhis invasion of Scotland. The 
expedition landed at Kinghom and defeated 
. the Earl ofFifi' at Dupplin Moor on 12 Aug. 
I'ghtred was apparently present at Baliol's 
coronation at f^cone on" 24 Sept., and sat in 
the ^Scottish parliament as Baron of Inner- 
wick. On 20 Oct. Italiol granted him the 
manor of Bonkili, which was confirmed by 
I EdwanlIIIoul!)Junet334. Inthesummer 
I of tlie loiter year the Scots rose against 
I Buliul.who seiit I'ghtred to Edward with a 
request for help. Datiol was, however, 
driven out of Scotland, and during the re- 
' treat Uglitred with great gallantry held the 
I bridge at Roxburghe against the Scots and 
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secured Baliora retreat (Chrrm. de MeUa, ii. 
36fl; Chnm. Edw. land Edtc, II, ii. 109, 
120). In the same year he was made a 
knight-banneret. In \^ Edward III, 
having no confidence in Baliol's militarv 
talentM, required him to entrust the com- 
mand of Perth, then threatened with a siege 
by Ilobert the Steward, to L'ghtred. He 
took over the command on 4 Aug., on condi- 
tion that he was given a garrison of 220 men 
in time of peace and eignt hundred in time 
of war {CaL Doc, reL to Scotland, 1307-57, 
No. 12H.S ). These condit ions were not kept, 
and early in 13.'J9 I'ghtred petitioned the 
English government to be relieved of his 
charge. He was urged to remain until the 
arrival of reinforcements, but these were not 
despatched in time, and on 10 Aug. I.*i39 
Ugntred was compelled to surrender. This 
led to aspersions on his courage, and he com- 
plained to parliament at Westminster. His 
explanations were held sufKciVnt, and in 
April 1340 the gi-ant of ]k)nkill was con- 
firmed to him (Hot, Pari. ii. 440 a ; KiMER, 
/cprf^rcr, Itecord ed. II. ii. 1094,1119; CaL 
Doc, rcl, to Scotland, 1307-57, Nos. 1299, 
1307, 1310, 1318, 1327). 

In the following year Ughtred was at- 
tached to ICobert of Artois'sexpedition against 
France. Siege was laid to St. Omer, and on 
26 July 1340 the French attacked the Fle- 
mings and would have raised the siege had 
not Ughtn»d with his archers restored the 
fortunes of the day (Chron, de Melsa, iii. 
46; liOBBRT OF AVESBUKV, p. 108). He 
was again summoned to siTve against the 
French on 13 May 1347 ; on 14 June 1352 
he was appointed warden of the sea coast 
of Yorkshms and on MS April 1360 he 
again rtK'oived protection on crossing the seas 
on the king's s«Tvice. He is said to have 
received summonses to parliament from 
30 April 1343 to 4 Dec. 13(54, and is accord- 
ingly generally n»ckoned a peer (Burke; 
CouRTHOPK). Hut in 13(^0 he was styled 
«imply * chivalor : ' none of his descendants 
were summoned to ]mrliament, and it was 
probably he who rt»]>n»sented Yorkshire in 
the Houst* of Commons in 1344 and l.V>2 
(Ofiicial JittHHi, i. 140, 152>, He died in 
1365 being suooeodiHl l»y his son Thomas, 
-who was constable of LoohmnlK'n Castle in 
1376-7, served aJrain^t the French in 1377 
and 137S\ and died in I lOl : his will is 
printed in •Tesinniouta Klh^rrtoensia'(Surtees 
Soc.), i. 241 siin- 

Sir A^" "•niTurn {d. l.VVO, a later 

jHQi^i >uly, took n pn^minent 

•• I and S*ots wars of 

ig 1*>13 14 he was ma r^ 
iT it a capture from the 



French, and from 1523 to 1528 Le was 
captain of Berwick. He waa subsequently 
appointed goTemor of Jersey, and h^d that 
office till bis death in 15^4. liis widow, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Seymour 
and sister of Protector Somerset, married 
firegory . lord Cromwell, eldest aon of Thomas 

CTomwelULettersandPqpersof Henry VIII, 

' vols. i-x. passim). 

I [Ko-. Pari. ii. 110. 449; Rymer*8 Fcedera, 
j Record edit. voL ii.; Cal. Patent Rolls, EdvaM 
I II and Klirard III ; Cal. Documents rehiting to 
I Scotland; Pari. Writs, 131 ft-25 passim; Chron. 

of E-lwjini I and Edvard II, ed.Stubbs; Chron. 

de Mel»a and Robert of Avesbnry (Rolls Ser.); 
I FroiSfraris Chron. ed. Lnce« vol. ii. ; Cal. Inq. 

post mortem ; Ridpath's Border History; Burke* 

Extinct Peerage ] A. F. P. 

UHTRED or UGHTRED {d. 1016), 
Earl of Northumbria, was son of Waltheof 
the elder, earl of Northumbria, who had been 
deprived of the frovemment of Deira (York- 
shire), the southern part of the earldom. 
Uhtred helped Kaldhun or Aldhun, bishop 
of Durham, when in 995 he moved his see 
from Chest er-le-Street, to prepare the site 
for his new church. lie married the bishop's 
daughter Ecgfrida, and received with her 
six estates belonging to the bishopric, on 
condition that as long as he lived he should 
keep her in honourable wedlock. When in 
1006 the Scots invaded Northumbria under 
their king, Malcolm II (d. 1034) [q. v.], and 
besieged Durham, Waltheof, who was old 
and unfit for war, shut himself up in Bam- 
borough ; but Uhtred, who was a valiant 
warrior, went to the relief of his father-in- 
law the bishop, defeated the Scots, and slew 
a great number of them. Ethelred II 
(968 P-1016) [(^.v.l, on hearing of Uhtred s 
success, gave liim nis father's earldom, add- 
ing to it the government of Deira. Uhtred 
then sent back the bishop's daughter, re- 
storing the estates of the church that he had 
received with her, and married Sigen, the 
daughter of a rich citizen, probably of York 
or Durham, named Styr Ulfson, receiving 
her on condition that he would slay her 
father's deadly enemy, Thurbrand. lie did 
not fulfil this condition and seems to have 
parted with Sigen also; for as he was of 
great ser>'ice to the king in war, Ethelred 
gave him his daughter Elgiva or yElfgifu to 
wife. When Sweyn [q. v.], king of Den- 
mark, sailed into the llumber in 1013, 
Uhtretl promptly submitted to him; but 
when Canute [q. v.] asked his aid in 1016 
he n^tunied, it is said, a lofty refusal, de- 
claring that so long as he lived he would 
keep faithful to Ethelred, his lord and 
father-in-law. lie joined forces with the 



king's Hon Edmund in 1016, and tO)i;etber 
ibej laraj^ the shim that r«riiBed to help 
tbem against the Danes. Finding, however, 
that CUute wtis threalening York, Uhlred 
hastened northwards, and was forced to 
BubmiC to the Danish kiug and give him 
hoMoges. Canute bade him come to him at 
a place rolled Wtheal (possiblv Wighill, near 
Tadcaster'i, and inatruottd or allowed his 
enemy Thurbmnd to slay him th«re. As 
Ubtred was entering into the presence nf the 
kin^ B body of armed men of Canute's 
retinue etnctged fram behind a curtain and 
slew him and forty tlieffna who occompauied 
him, and cut off their heads, lie was suc- 
c*^ed in his earldom hj Canute's brother- 
in-law Eric, and on Eric's banialunent the 
earidoDi came to L'htntd's brother, Badwulf 
Culel, who had probably ruled the northern 
part of it under Eric. 

By Ecgfrida, L'htrod had a eon nnmed Eol- 
dred (or Aldred), who succeeded his uncle, 
Eadwutf Culel, in Bemicin, the northern part 
of Northambria, slew bis father's murderer, 
Thorband, and was himself slain by Thur- 
brand'a son Carl ; he left five daughti^rs, one 
of whom, named Elfleda, became the wife of 
Earl Stw&nl [q. v.] and the mother of Earl 
Waltheof [q. v.l By Ethelred's daughter 
Elgiva, L'htred bad a daughter named Ald- 

Ehor EadgTlh.who married Maldred, and 
ima (he mother of Qoepatric (or Cos- 
patric), earl of Northumberland [a. v.] He 
also bad two other sons — Eadwult, who suc- 
ceeded his brother Ealdred as earl in Jter- 
nicia and war slain bv Siward, and Oos- 
patric. Uis wife, Ec^rida, married again 
after ho had repudiated her, and had a 
dau^hliT named Sigrid.who had three hud- 
baiiila, one of them being this last-named 
Eadwnlf, the son of her mother's husband. 
EcglVida wns again repudiated, returned to 
ber lather, became a nun and died, and was 
buried al Durham (on these northern mar- 
nagea see Kobebtson's fuayt, p. 172). 

[Ob Obaid. Dnniln. np. Sym. of Darfaaid, i. 
31^20.ia«)ii. 197,383; Will, of Malmesbury'ii 
Onta Kegiim, ii. cc 170, IgU (bolh Itolli Srr.) ; 
A.-S. Chr«D. ano. lOIS, 1018; Flor. Wig. (Engl. 
Hict. Soc.): FrMman's Norm. Conq. i. 358. 394, 
416.] W. H. 

DBTBED, CTRED, or OWTRED 
(I315f-18W(). B,-ne<lictine theologian, sou. e- 
tliBH mllwi John I'lrcd, wns bom ahout 
1819 at Boldon, Xorth Durham, whence he 
U aUo called L'htr.vl Boledunua, and erro- 
■uditalj rbtrod Bolton. Apparently about 
IS.12 he eolered the Benedictine nrder, being 
.<• MidioebnaH 1333 attached to the cell at 
1 : ld..n belonging to the Denedicli 



astery at Durham. In February laa" lie 
was sent to London, and in itiarch l;t40 was 
one of the scholars regularly sent by the 
Benedictines of Durham to undergo the 
regular course of study at Oxford. In 1344 
he removed to Stamford, nrobobly because 
the Benedictines had a cell there, nnd not 
owing to the secession thither from Uxford 
ten years before. In 1347 he was again at 
Oxford, and prnbably graduated in arts, 
h BV i ng Bccompi ished the req iiisileseTenyears' 
course of study. At Michaelmas 135^*, after 
the further requisite fourorfiveyeors' study, 
he was licensed ' ad oppunendum,' i.e. to 
disputu with incipient graduates, a license 
which api»rently conferred the degree of 
B.D. Two years later he was licensed to 
lecture on the Sentences, and in 1367 on the 
Bible, thus becoming ' sacrte theologiw pro- 
fessor' or D.D, ( fita Omtpendiota apud Aiiil, 
MS. 616-2. f. 31 6 ; cf. ILibiidall, Vni'irr- 
titin, ii. 453-31. In these capacities he had 
some notable disputations at Oxford, mostly 
attacks on the friara (Little, Grryfriart al 
Oj/erd, pp.243, 253). One John Tryvj-t- 
lian celebrated these performances in a poem 
on Uhtred, printed in Heame's ' Vita lii- 
cardi II' (Aup. p. 367), and again in Wood's 
' Uistoryand Antii^uilies' (Bd.Qal<;h,i.491). 
Bale and other writers have described Uht- 
red as a supporter of Wyclif, but the only 
ground for t ne assertion is that both attacked 
the friars. Bale also states that the Domi- 
nicans at Oxford accused l'htred of intro- 
ducing new opinions, and eudenvourud to 
procure his expulsion from the church. Iii 
13(17 Uhtred was appointed prior of Einchaia 
Abbey, and in 136H sub-prior of Durham, 
lie was reappointed prior of Finchnle in 
137fl, I3f*«. and 1393, and sub-prior of Dur- 
ham in 13-'l. 

In 1373 Uhlred was sent, with Wyclif 
and others, by Edward III to liome to com- 
plain of various proceedings of I he pope, such 
as keeping benefices vacant (llicne.v, Poli/- 
cAron. viii. 379; WiLSisoiiAM, Hut. Angl. 
i. 316 ; Kyhbb, Fadera, Record ed. iii. 1007). 
In 1374, OS proctor for Durham, he attended 
a great council held at Westminster, under 
the presidency of the Block Prince, to de- 
termine the question of papal tribute. Ac- 
cording to the curious account given in the 
' Flores Hisloriarum,' Uhtred maintained the 
temporal suierainly of the pope, which was 
unanimously approred ; but on the follow- 
'\ng day an opposite decision wan reached, 
l'htred retracted his opinion, and answer 
was returned to the pope that King John's 
surrender was invalid as lackingthe consent 
of the barons and the realm {Florr» Uht, 
Holla Ser. iii. 337-9). Uhtred was again 
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resident at Oxford at Michaelmas 1383. He 
died on 24 Jan. 1396, and was buried before 
the entrance to the choir in the church at 
Finchale. 

Hale and subsequent writers attribute to 
Uhtred a long list of works. Those of which 
the existence has b<»en traced are: 1. *De 
Substantialibus Uef^uln^ Monachalis/ extant 
in Durham Cathedral Library (Bernard, 
Cat. MSS. Am/lia, iii. 12; Katne, North 
Durham, p. 360). 2. ' De Perfectione Vivendi/ 
extant in the Durham manuscript. The same 
manuscript contains some remarkable * Medi- 
taciones/ extracts from which are printed by 
liaine, who does not, however, tiiink they 
are by Uhtred. 3. * Contra Querelas Fra- | 
trum,* a copy formerly in the abbey library ! 
at St. Albans, and now in liritish ^Euseum ! 
lloyal MS. 6. D. x, was written about 13JK). 
4. * Meditacio edita ab Uthredo,* extant in 
Brasenose CoUe^ MS. xv. f. 61 seq., in Cam- 
bririffe Univ. MS. Off. iv. 11, and also in the 
BfKlIeian (CoxE, Vat. MSS. in Coll. Aulis- 
qvfi Oxon.i Nasmtth, Cat. MSS. in Univ. 
Cantahr. iii. 151 ; Bernard, Cat. MSS. i. 
J 42). 5. * Xumquid licit um sit Monachis 
secundum B. Btmedicti ref^ulam professis 
cames edere, exceptis debilibus et infirmis,' 
formerlv extant in Cotton. MS. Vitellius K. 
xii.32 (Thomas Smith, Cat. 1096,1). 160), is 
now d»!Mtroyed. A translation of Kusebius's 
* IIi«tory* which Uhtred had made in 1381 
is extant in Britisli Museum Burnoy MS. 
310. 

ITIi«» prinHpftl anthoritj'JH tho remarkably cir- 
fr'imHtHritiiil fiut brief A'itaf \nnpe ml iosa Utdredi 
nioi.Hclii niifi'ilmffiisifi, written early in tlie 
fifr«:'-nth rfinl.ury, prf>l>a1ily by John WcsMn^on 
j'^. v.], prior of Durham, and extant in IJrit. 
MiiH. A«Mit. MS. Gir,2, f. 31 /;. See also, besides 
initlioritiiJH cit^d. lUl*?, Do III. Scriptt. vi. 53 ; 
Tits, p. .528 ; TaniierH IJibliothoou ; Wharton's 
Anjflia Siicm, i. 220 ; Wood's Hist, et Antiq. 
(mI. (iut^h, i. 47o, 401; information has also 
been kindly supplied by Mr. £. Bishop.] 

A. F. P. 

ULECOT, PI I IMP DE (f/. 1220), judge, 
was in 1204-5 constable of (yhinon {Patent 
i?o//x, p. 40 h). lie KiM'ms to have been taken 
prisoner in France, and he stood so hiprh in 
the royal favour that on 7 May 1207 Kinpr 
John gave him two hundn.»d marks for his 
ransom {Clof^e Jiofh, p. 82 A). IIm witnessed 
charters at Rockingham and (Vrlisle in July 
and August 1208 (Charter JMls, pp. 181 A, 
1><2), and is mentioned by Uogor of Wend- 
over (ii. 00) as among John's evil counsellors 
in 1211. On 1 1 May 1212 he was given the 
custody of the lands of Kobert de lloa {Patent 
JMh^ p. 92 h). In 1213 he became forester 
of Northumberland, received several manors 



from the king, 1 2 Feb. 1218 {Charter JRoih, p. 
190), and became sheriff of that county and 
custos of the bishopric of Durham during its 
vacancy in conjunction with the archdeafioo 
of Duriiam and Earl Warenne {Patent Rolhf 
p. 94 b). On 8 Sent. 1212 he and Reiner de 
Clare seem to have been in chai^ of Richard, 
the king's son {ib. p. 104). He afterwards 
held the sheriffdom alone, and continoed 
to hold it during the first four years of 
Henry III. 

In 1216 riecot and Hugh de Balliol were 
put by John in command of the country be- 
tween the Kiver Tees and Scotland, and held 
the castles against the barons' ally, the king 
of Scots( WEND0VER.pp. 1 66, 191). Thecus- 
tody of the lands of the bishopric of Durhtm 
between Tyne and Tees had, however, been 
taken from him and given to Robert de Vieox- 
pont [q. v.] on 15 Aug. 121 o (Cloge Holbj^ 
225 b). Early in the reign of Henry III Ule- 
cot had a quarrel with Roger Bertram, and 
was threatened with the seizure of his lands 
before he would restore Roger's castle of Mid- 
ford on 4 April 1213 {Close BolU, p. a57A), 
while on 18 July he was ordered to destroy 
an adulterine castle he had built at Naffer- 
ton to the injury of the lands and castle of 
Prudhoe, belonging to Richard de Umfra- 
ville {ib. p. 379 *). He still held his offices 
in the north, though Pandulph had no confi- 
dence in him {ib. p. 434 ; Rymer, i. 162). In 
3 Henry III he was one of the justices itine- 
rant for the three northern counties, and 
on 10 Sept. 1220 Henry committed Gascony 
I to his custody, in addition to his other com- 
' mands. lie died before 2 Nov. following 
( Clone Roth, p. 473 li). He married Johanna, 
sister of the wife of Sewel FitzHenry, and 
was fined 100/. and a complete horse for 
doing 60. 

[/Vutliorities cited in text ; Foss's Jadges of 
England.] W. E. B. 

ULFCYTEL or ULFKETEL {d. 1016). 
earl of the East-Anfjles, probably, as his 
' name suggests, of Danish descent, is perhaps 
I the tliegn Ulfcytel who witnesses a charter 
I of 1004 (Kf.mble, Codex Dipl.^ No. 710); 
in thftt year he was earl of the East-Angles, 
and, Norwich having been taken and burnt 
by Sweyn [q. v.], king of Denmark, Ulfcytel 
gntherpd together the East-Anglian * witan ' 
and made a peace wit h the invaders. Shortly 
aftorwtirda the Danes broke the peace and 
marched against Thetford. On this Ulfcytel 
sent to men whom he trusted to destroy the 
ships of the Danes in their absence, but they 
did not carry out his orders. Then, having 
gathered such force as he could muster, he 
met the Danes near Thetford on the day after 
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thevbad burnt the tonn. Thebattlewiisfiaree 
«nd the loss heavy on both sidea, many of (he 
chief men in the earl's army betog slain, 
"1110 result vaa iadecieive, aod it was said 
that, if the earl had bad a larger force, the 
Oanea would not have bean able to return 
lo their ibips; indeed, as it was, they declared 
that 'ihej had never met with tt worse 
band-nlav in England than lllfcytel brought 
them. \Vben the Dan&s invaded Eaft- 
Anglia in 1010, rifcylel met them with the 
force of his earldom on 18 Uay at Ringmere, 
near Ipswich, where another battle took 

Kce. In the thick of the fi^ht a thegn of 
ni<h race named Thurcytel m the English 
army set the example of flight, and was fol- 
lowed by the army generally, though the 
men of Cambridgeshire stood their ground 
for Bome while longer. The Danes were 
completely victorious, and again slew many 
of the chief men of the earldom. After the 
battle they harried, Eaat-Anglia for three 
Weeks. The earl waa alain fighllng against 
the Danes in the battle of Assandun in 
]Oifl [see under Edmund or E*D>iiraD, 
called* Ironside']. 

[A.S. Chron. ano. 1004, 1011), loifl. ed. 
PIuiDiDer; Flor. Wig. (Plngl. Iliet.Soi:.); Henry 
of HnDtingdon; Will, MhIid.'b Geata Rrgum. 
iii. c. 18U (both Rolls Ser.) ; Cmpiis Poet. 
Borealc ii. 105, 107; Freeman's Norm, Conq. i. 
350-a, 37a, <31.] W. H. 

UliLATHORNE, WILLIAM BER- 
KARD ( I806-1SH91, Roman catholic bishop 
of Birmingham, afterwards archbishop of 
-Cabaaa, was bom at Pocklingtnn in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire on 7 May 1806. 
His father, who waa a grocer, draper, and 
spirit merchant, belonged to the ancient 
catholic family of the L'llathomes, and his 
mother, a convert, was a distant relative of 
8ir John Franklin, the arctic navigator. 
When William was between nine and ten 
yearsold the family removed from Pockling- 
ton to Scarborough, and at the age of fifteen ; 
he became a sailor, and made several voyages 
to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. Touch- 
ing at Memel on one of these voyages, he 
lauded on a Sunday in order to hear mass, 
and was powerfully affected by the solemnity 
of the celebration and the devotion of the 
people. Soon after his return home he was 
placed, in February 1623, at the Benedictine 
Collie of St. Gregory. Downside, near Bath. 

On 12 March 1824 he received the Bene- 
dictine habit, taking the name of Bernard, 
and on 5 April 1825 he made his profession 
oa a religious. He next studied theology 
under Dr. Brown, afterwards bishop of New- 
port and Menevia, and in October 1828 he 



was made subdeacon. In September 1B30 
he was raised to the diaconate a1 Prior Park 
by Bishop Peler Augustine Baines [q.v.] He 
was ordained priest at Ushaw College on 
24 Sept. 1S31. 

In 1832 ho accepted the invitation of 
Bishop Morris to assist bim in the Austral- 
general, aud at the 



s received from f 



the 



appointment of his majesty 8 catholic chap- 
lain in New South \\ ales. Embarking on 
12 Sept. 1832 at London, he reached Sydney 
on 19 Feb. 1833. A graphic account of hia 
missionary labours in Australia ia given in 
his 'Autobiography,' including a most in- 
teresting description of liis intercourse with 
the convicts, who t ben formed a large portion 
of the Australian population. It was mainly 
through his represental LOUS to theliolySee aa 
tothenecessityofabishoptoearryonthework 
of the Roman church in Australia that the 
hierarchy was eatabliahed by Gregory XVI, 
and Dr. John Bede Polding [q. v.] was ap- 

fointed to the newly erected see of Sydney, 
n the courae of thi.i first visit to Australia, 
Ullathome displayed hisakill in controversy 
by publishing 'A Few Words to the Rev. 
Henry Fulton and his Iteaders,' Sydney, 
la^S; ' Observations on the Use and Abuse 
of the Sacred Scriptures, as exhibited in the 
Discipline and Practice of the Protestant 
and Catholic Communions,' Sydney, 1834, 
reprinted in London 1638 ; a ' Sermon ajj^inst 



, "The 

State of Religion in the Colony,' Sydney, 
1836, reprinted 1840 and 1841. 

Returning to England in 1836, he issued 
a pamphlet on the ' Catholic Mission in 
Australasia,' which passed through five edi- 
tions. He also lectured on the subject both 
in England and Ireland, and generous con- 
tributions flowed into his bands. He brought 
out another pamphlet on the ' Horrors of 
Transportation' (Dublin, 1836; reprinted 
1837 and 1838) at the request of Thomas 
Drummond (1797-1840) [q. v.], Under-Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and it was circulated at the 
expense of the Irish government. In 1837 
he was summoned to Rome at the instance 
of Cardinal Weld, in order to give an ac- 
count of the Australasian mission. His re- 
port to propagan dawostranslatedintoltalian, 
and published under the title of ' Rclaiione 
anila Missione o Viciiriato Apostolico della 
Nuova Olanda' (Home. !fi37). The Roman 
authorities took a lively interest in the mi»> 
sion. and the pope conferred upon L'llathorne 
the diploma of doctorof divinity. Un coming 
back to England he was,at the suggestion ol 
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Dr. Lingnrd, exninined before Sir William 
SI olee worth's select cumtnittep of the House 
of Commuiii on 'Transportation' (8 anil 
12 Feb. 183(*). On his return to fijJnej 
shortly ftflerwarJs he found Uimwif tlie ob- 
ject of uniTcrsal indignation in the (colony 
txtcatue he had made known throughout 
Europe the state of moral degradation jire- 
vftiling in ttue colony, and hod exposed tbi^ 
evils of the assignment system, 

In 1840 he returned to England, owinfC 
to ill-heal tb, otid in 1341 he was enu-usted 
■witi the char^ of ihe mission at Coventry. 
lie had already declined the bishopric of 
llnbart Town; be now received news that he 
had been nominated to the see of .Adelaide. 
This he also refused, as he did subsequently 
the offer of the bishopric of Perth in Western 
Australia. 

On 16 Oct. 1845 niatbome was appointed 
by Gregory XVI to the western vicariate of 
England. lie was accordingly consecrated 
at Coventry on 21 June 1846 to the see of 
Hetalona 'in partihus, sub Brchiepiaeopo 
BoBtrensi.' In 1848, at the request of the 
other English vicars-aposlolic, be went to 
Home to petition in their name for thereetora- 
tion of the hierarchy, and to represent the 
English episcopate m the negotiations. The 
history or these IranSBctions he afterwards 
minutely detailed in his ' liistory of the He- 
storatinr of the Catholic Hierarchy in Eng- 
land' (London, 1871, 8vo). By brief dated 
as July 1848 he was tronsferred to (be cen- 
tral district, and he was installed in St. 
Chad's Cathedral, Birmingham, on 30 Aug, 
(Bradt, Episcopal Succeision. iii. 333, 336). 
When the hierarchy was restored by Pius 
IX, Ullathorne was translated from the 
titular bishopric of Ilutalona to the newly 
erected see of Birmingham by brief dated 
29 Sept. 1850. 

His tenure of the see extended over thirty- 
eight years, and during that time the cause 
of Catholicism made great progress in the 
tlioeese of Birmingham, He was ever ready 
to promote both bv writing and speech what 
lie deemed to be the interests of his church. 
His speeches at public meetings in the town- 
hall, Birmlnghsm, in opposition to the popu- 
lar tumult Against the 'papal aggression,' 
had a marked elTect in abalinff the a^tation. 
Among his writings on questions of the dny 
may be mentioned his pamphlets on popular 
education; on the proposal to submit coa- 
venla to government iuspeclion ; letters on 
•Certain Jlethods of the "nnmbler" and 
the " Home and Foreign Hoview"' (1862- 
1B6S) ; ■ Letter on the Association for the 
I'mmotioii of the I'nily of Christendom 
(I8t«); • lectures ou the Conventual Life 
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(1868); anda 'Pastoral LeIteronFf 
(18691 

rilatbome -wbm h prominent figure at tha 
Vatican council of 1870, and bo played an 
important part in the proceedings of thai 
body. On his return to England he pub- 
lished a letter on ' The Council and Papal In- 
falUbility'(two editions, 1870). This was 
followed by 'Tlie DuUingerites, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Apostates from the Faith '(1874); 
Mr. tiladslone's Expostulalioa Unravelleu' 
(three editions, 187fi), a reply to the famous 
pamphlet on 'The Vatican Decrees;' and 
'The Prussian Persecution' (1876). 

While he was at Birmingham the rela- 
tions between hira and Carainal Nenman 
were uniformly characterised by mutual ad- 
miration and affection. In the 'Apologia' 
Newman remarked that if he wished to point 
to a straightforward Englishman he should 
instance the bishop of Birmingham ; and 
Ullathorne, writing to the cardinal in 1863, 
speaks of the 'fortyjieors of friendship whieli 
have enriched my life.* In 1879 Dr. Ilsl»7 
was consecrated bishop of Fesse, in order to 
act as Ullathome's auxiiiary. In 1S88 Ul- 
lathorne was allowed to retire from his 
diocese, and he withdrew la end his dayt at 
Oscott College, receivin|; from Leo XIII t^ 
honorary title of archbishop of Cabasa. He 
died in the college on SI March 1889, and 
was buried nt St. Dominic's Priory, Stotie^ 
Staffordshire. There are several portraits. 
One of them, drawn from life, by Edwin 
Cocking, hns been lithographed (GtJiSCBr, 
Characteriatin, p. mvi). Another wm 
painted by John Pettie, ll,A.(Ca/. Victoeiart 
Krhili. No. 228), 

Ullathome's pubticalions of a pennanent 
character comprise : I. 'The Holy Mountain 
0fLaSalette,'l85i; 6th edit, 1801. 2. 'The 
Immaculate Conception of the Mother of 
Ood; an Kiposilion," 1855; translalfld into 
French and German, 3. ' A Pilgrimage tt> 
(he Proto-Monostery of Bubiaeo and tlift 
Holy Grotto of St, Benedict," ISiJC. 4. 'Ec- 
clesiastical Discourses delivered on special 
occasions,' 1876. 5. 'Church Music,' 1880. 
6. 'The Endowments of Man considered la 
their relations with his Final End,' 1880 ; 
reprinted 1882 and 188«. 7, ' The Ground- 
work of lheChriBtianVirtues,'1883; 2ndedit. 
18^8, 8. ' Christian Patience, the Strength 
and Discipline of the Soul,' 1686; 2nd edit, 
laSBidedicatedloCardinalNewman. 9.'M»< 
moir of Diabop Willson, lirat Bishop of Ho^ 
hart, Tflgmaniii,' 1887. 

' The Autobioeraphy of Archbishop I'll** 
thome, with Selections from his Lettorg,* 
appeared at London in 2 vols. [1891-2], Sw), 
There is also a volume of • Characterlstica 
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from tbeWritingaof ArchbisbopUllsthome 
.... arranged j ■ " 
GUncey,' London, 

[CUathoms's Autobiqi^phy ; Birmingbam 
Fans and Place*, Mn; 18BS, i. 6 ; Brudy's Epi- 
•eopal SncceasioD, iii. 333, 336, 400 ; Catholic 
Mag. tSll T. 731. 1S42 ri. 442 ; DoWDgide Be- 
Tier, T. 101, Ti. 142. vii. 138 (portrait) ; Kenny'a 
Hut.ofCatbolicit7iiiAti9trBliB.188Si Newman's 
Apologia, IgSO, p. 271; Oliver'ii Coniirall, pp. 
43.r 6iSi Rambler. 1B«l>,Tii. 429; Tablet, 1889 
i. 4S4, &D2. fi42, ISaS i. 889 ; Tlnias, 22 Mnruh 
1B89; BiihopUllutborne: the Storf oi bis Life, 
in OsrotMD, July 1888, with portrails ; Wnnl's 
Ufa of Canliiul Wlieman, ii. 650.] T. C. 

ULLERSTON, niCHAHD (Jl. 1415), 
theological writer, was born in tlie Uuchy of 
X.ancttt«r. lie was taugbt hy his relative, 
Richard Courtenaj [q. t.j, and on 19 Dec. 
1363 he took orders. lie took the deftree of 
doctor of theology at Oxford. Tn 1407-8 he- 
was chancellor of Oxford, and on 1 June 
1407 he was made rector of Beford, York- 
■hirei Anthony il Wood calls him a fellow 
of Queen'sand canon of York (cf. IlESNEser, 
A'oruni Bepertorium, cix\iv, 321). 

He wrote in 1408 at the rMuest of HuU 
lam [q. T.], bishop of Salisbury, eixteen 
' Petitiones pro Eccleain Militantig Heforma- 
tione,' which have been printed in Von der 
Hardt's ' Concilium Constantienge ' (i. 1126), 
In 1409 he wrote a work on the creed which 
was reissued with commentaries by John 
Stanhridge fq.v.] in 1403. His commentary 
on the Psalms, written in Ul.'>, was dedi- 
cated to Henry Chic hele orChicheley[q.v.]| 
itisextant among Lord Most yn'smanuscriptB 
(Buit. MSS. Comm. 4th Kep. App. p. 349). 
His ■ Da Officio Militari,' written at Cour- 
tenav's request to Henry, prince of Wales, is 
in tne tibra^ of Corpus Chriaii College, 
Cambridge (clxiTii. 26). In 1415 he wrote , 
' Expositions on the Song of Songs,' based on i 
NicQolas de Lyra, of which there is a copy | 
in the Magdalen MS. cxv. A copy of bis 
' Defensorium Dotationia Ecclesiastics ' (per 
CoDSlantinum') is in Exeter Cathedral library 
(No. 46, according to Oudin) ; it was seen 
tbera by Leland (Owwn. iii. 151). I 

[Tanner's BibliothBCa; Wood's Hist. Antiq. 
Oson. ii. ]17;LeNeTe'BFasti, iii. 4BS.] M.B. 

TTLSFER, Eablb oy. [See CorKCi, .Tokk 
DB, d. 1219P; Lact, Huqh de, d. 1242P; i 
BCBOH, Walter db, called Earl of Ulster, | 
i. 1271; BuBOH, Richard de, second earl ; 
>f the Burgh family, 1259 P-1326 ; Bckoh, 
WiLLiiM DB, third earl, 1312-1332; Ltonkl 
»Ahtwbbp. 1338-1368; Mortimer, Hooek | 
'VI) HE, 1374-1398; Mobtimer, EDmmD i 
.IV) DB, 1391-1425.] I 



TTLTAN {d. 666), IrUh saint, called of 
Ardbrecain to distinguish him from eighteen 
other saints of the same name in the Irish 
calendar, was the tribal bishop of his clan, 
the Dal Conchubhair, whose country lay 
round Ardbrecain in Meath. As his episco- 
pal jurisdiction in later times became part of 
that of Meath, he ia considered an eccle- 
siastical predecessor of the bishops of that 



collections for the ' life ' of St. Patrick, and 
Tirecban in ihe'Book of Armagh' is made to 



statement that Ultan was aged 189 when he 
died in 656. He is mentioned in later writ- 
' ings as a biographer of Brigit, end the Irish 
hymn (_Lider Humnorum, i. 110), 'Brigit be 
bith-maith' — ' Brigit, woman ever good' — is 
attributed to him, as is the Latin hymn 
{ib. i. 14), 'Christus in nostra Jnsola quEe 
vocatur Hibernia,' but in each case otner 
authors are possible. Besides his literary occu~ 
nations, ULtan is always mentioned as feed- 
ing and teaching orphans, and as addicted, 
like St. Ere of Slane, to bathing in cold 
I water. His well at Killinkere m Cavan, 
near the borders of Meath, was long a place 
of pilfirimage ; 4 Sept. ia celebrated as the 
day of his death. A hymn in his honour is 
printed by Diimmler in his ' I'oetss Latini 
iEvi Curolini.' 

[Colgan'a Trias Thanmaturga, 1645; Libfr 
HjniDoruin, ed. Bernard 'and Atkinson (Brad- 
■hiLW Societj). 1897; Whitley Stokes's Tripai^ 
tite Life of St. Patrick (Kolls Ser.) 1887, and 
Lives of Srtio' s from the Book ot Lismore, 1 890 ; 
O'DoDOTun'a Alartyrology of Donegal, and Annaln 
Biogbocbta Eiresnn, toI. !.] N. M. 

UMFRAVILLE, GILBERT db, Earl of 
ASQirs (1244 .=-1307), was the aon of Gilbert 
de Umfraville and Matilda, coun teas of Angus. 
The Umfravlllea, a Norman house whose 
name is derived from Amfreyille, between 
Brionne and Louviers in Normandy, had 
possessed since the Conquest the liberty of 
Iledesdale in Northumberland (cf. Ji^ Book 
of the Exchequer, ed. Hall, p. 663), and since 
Henry I's time the castle of Prudhoe, south 
of the Tyne, in the same county (ib. p, 663 ; 
Mavox, Baronia Angltca, p. 244). The elder 
Gilbert is deacribed by Matthew Paris as a 
'pneciaruB baro, partium borealium custos 
et flos einjipilaris ' {Hist. Major, iv. 416). 
Matilda, his wife, wss daughter and heiress 
of Malcolm, earl of Angus, the last male 
representative of the old Celtic earldom of 
Angus, a dignity that had become feudalised 
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of the fiftu«*nth-century chronicler John 
Hiirdyn^, that he took Wallace prisoner, 
defeat<*d ISruco in battle, and was regent of 
Scotland north of the Forth (^C^ron. pp. 901 , 
30^5), are the fictions of an orer-loyal servitor 
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of the house of UmfraTille. He received 
his last summons to the Carlisle parliament 
of August 1307 (Eot, Pari, i. 115 *), and 
died the same year. He was buried with 
his wife in Hexham Priory, where their 
effigies can; still be seen (figured in Hist, of 
Northumberland, ed. A. B. Hinds, ill. i. 
142). Angus*s arms are given in the Falkirk 
roll of arms as gules, crusilly or, with a 
cinouefoil or (Gouqh, pp. 134-5). 

Ue was commemorated as a benefactor to 
the Cistercians of Newminster, though he 
only seems to have sold them a confirmation 
or extension of his predecessor*s grants to 
that house {Monasticon, v. 400). He also 
made small gifts to Hexham l^iory {Hist, 
of Northumberland, III. i. 140). His chief 
pious work was the assignment of some land 
in Prudhoe for the maintenance of a chaplain 
to celebrate divine service in St. Mark's 
Chapel within Prudhoe Castle, for which 
he had license on 13 April 1301 {Cal, Pat, 
Rolls, 1292-1801, p. 688). 

Angus married Elizabeth, the third daugh- 
ter of Alexander Comyn, second earl of 
Buchan [q. v.], and of his wife, Elizabeth de 
Quincy (Wintoun, Cronykel of Scotland, 
bk. viii. lines 1141-8; Calendarium Genea- 
logirum, pp. 050-1). This lady survived her 
husband, but died before November 1328 
{Cal, Pat, liolU, 1327-30, p. 330). Their 
eldest son, Gilbert, the Berwick delinquent, 
who took some part in the Scots wars, and 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas de 
Clare, died in 1303 witnout issue. Robert 
de Umfraville, the eldest surviving son, is 
noticed below. A third son, Thomas, was 
in 1295 a scholar dwelling at Oxford (Cal, 
Doc, Scotl, ii. 5). In 1306 his father assigned 
him 20/. a year from his Redesdale estates. 
Thomas was then described as the king's 
yeoman {Cal. Pat, Bolls, 1301-7, p. 414). 

Robert db Umfraville, Earl of An- 
gus (1277-1 325), was more than thirty years 
old at his father's death. He adhered to 
Edward II both against Scots and barons, 
and was regularly summoned to the English 
parliaments as Earl of Angus. He fought 
at Bannockbum, and was taken prisoner 
after the battle by Robert Bruce, but soon 
released. Though formerly in opposition to 
the I>espen8ers,hesat in jud[gment on Thomas 
of Lancaster. Bruce deprived him of his 
Scottish estates and title, and before 1329 
the real earldom had been vested in the house 
of Stewart, from whom it passed in 1389 to 
a bastard branch of the Douglases [see 
Douglas, George, first Earl of Ai^qus, 
1380 ?-l 403], Robert married twice. His 
first wife was Lucy, sister and heiress of 
•William of Kyme, whose considerable estates 



in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, including the 
castle of Kyme, passed thus to the iJmfra- 
villes. By her he had a son Gilbert (see 
below) and a daughter Elizabeth. By his 
second wife, Eleanor, he had two sons, Ro- 
bert and Thomas (see below). 

Gilbert db Umfraville (1310-1381), 
the son of Earl Robert and Lucy of Eyme, 
was summoned, like his father, to parliament 
as Earl of Angus. He made strenuous but 
unsuccessful attempts to win back his in- 
heritance, and was prominent among the 
disinherited who followed Edward Balliol 
in his attempt on the Scots crown, fighting 
in the battles of Dupplin Moor, llalidon 
Hill, and Neville's Cross. He married Ma- 
tilda de Lucy, who ultimately brought him 
the honour of Cockermouth and a share of 
Lucy estates in Cumberland, and who after 
his death became the second wife of Henry 
Percy, first earl of Northumberland [q. v.] 
There was no surviving issue to the marriage, 
so that his heir by law was his niece Eleanor, 
wife of Sir Henry Talboys {d, 1370), and 
daughter and heiress of Earl Gilbert's only 
sister of the full blood, Elizabeth, and her 
husband, Sir Gilbert Barradon. The great 
mass of the Umfraville estates now passed 
to this lady. However, in 1 378 Earl Gilbert 
had created a special entail which settled 
Redesdale, with Harbottle and Otterboume, 
on his brothers of the half blood and their 
heirs male {Cal. Patent Rolls, 1377-81, p. 
134). Of these, the elder Robert de Umfra- 
ville died before his half-brother the earl, so 
that his half-brother Sir Thomas de Um- 
fraville {d. 1386) now inherited Redesdale 
imder the entail. This Thomas was never 
summoned to parliament, either as earl or 
baron, a fact which his poor and scanty 
estates will sufficiently explain. It is thought, 
however, that he acquired the Kyme property 
{Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 330-31), 
though how this happened it is not easy to 
see. He married Joan, daughter of Adam 
de Rodom, and bad by her two sons. The 
elder son. Sir Thomas de Umfraville (1362- 
1391), who actuallv sat in the commons in 
1388 as member for Northumberland, was 
the father of Gilbert de UmfraviUe (1390- 
1421) [q. v.], * Earl of Kyme.' The younger 
son. Sir Robert de Umfraville {d. 1436), was 
knight of the Garter [see under Umfra- 
ville, Gilbert de, 1390-1421]. 

[Calendars of Patent Rolls ; Rymer's Fcedera ; 
Kotuli Hundredoram, Abbreviatio Placitomm ; 
Historical Documents relating to Scotland ; Cal. 
of Documents, Scotland ; Rolls of Pari. vol. i. ; 
Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Rishanger 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Cartulary of Newminster (Sur- 
teee Soc.); Gough*s Scotland in 1298; G. £« 
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Ifibt. F««nig«-, el O^crLiop*. jp. J 4— 5. i^Z^* ; 
ly^rdtt Keportu oo the JJl^iij vf a Pter : hzij- 
diile's BaroDai^e. i. 505-6; Jerna* »-i Gae- 
ni;ii«;k'fi Memon.i!-!' of Angris ikci :ie yii&rLs 
[1885 J; Hod^toDfe Northambrr-rtLi. vil. :. j:. 
li. pp. 1-48.] T. F. T. 

UMFRAVILLE, GILBERT »E.13yiJ- 
1421 », i>opularIy Hyl«r4 th»; 'Earl of Kyme/ 
w&f} the Hrm of .Sir Thom&s de L'mfravillr 
<I.*J^i2-i:j91) ^sw under I'mfriville, Gil- 
HEKT UK, Eakl OF Axiirr«'. He was b^m 
alxiUt the end of Julv l^iil^J, and was onlv 
tw*.»nty-<;i^ht w»-eks old wh»rn his fathers 
dijttthon 12 Feb. 1«391 put him in po«s»rssion 
of ilarlMtle and li^esdale. and such of th>r 
I.'mfraville <'f<tates as were include<l iu the 
<;ntail of l^T'*. He also appears, by some 
inexplicable pr^nress, to have inherited the 
Kyme estates in Kesteven, though he was 
not of the blo^xi of the old lords of Kyme. 
He was a royal warri (Haudyng. p. ^y'jK and 
Jialph Neville (afterwanls first Earl of Wt^st- 
morland ) fq.v/ received from Richard II the 
((ovemorshiji of ilarbottle Custle during his 
minority. The chief care for the vouth de- 
volved, however, ujwn his uncle, Robert Um- 
fraville, whose martial exploits agiiinst the 
Scots did much to n*storethe waning fortunes 
«if thehou»M;of CmfravillH. After the Lancas- 
trian revolution, to wiiich Robert I'mfraville 
early adhere<l, Henry Percy, called Hotspur, 
b4*cani(' guardian of young (iilbert's lands. 
The I'mfnivillesand the iVrcvs were closely . 
relati'd, the Karl of Northuml>erland's s<.*cond 
wife being the widow of the Earl Gill)ert of i 
Angus who died in I'i^^l, who was Robert's 
iinelf of the hulf-bUK>d. IVudhoe Castle, an ' 
old I'mfraville prop4*rty, was already in 
N ort hum lx*r land's hands. In 1400 Robert 
I'mfraville wfU4 actually in command at 
I larlHitt le (Ord, Print/ Counrilf i. I2o), where 
on 29 Si'pt. he signally routed a Scottish 
fonri'. In I40.*{ the wnrdship of the young 
he.ir was Iransferri'd, after the Percys* fall, 
til (ii'orge Dunbar, earl of March (/W^r/i, 
viii. •J2.'J); while in 140.") Warkworth was 
tranHfi'rred from the rt'.M house to Rob«?rt 
Umfraville, who in 140H liecame knight of the 
Garter (Mklits, MnnorinU of the Garter, 
p. clvii). Traint^l from infancy in the rude 
Hcliool of bonlfr warfarii, (Jilbert entt^red 
4mrlv on liis can*er of arms. About 140)) he 
diNlinguiNli(>d hiniNelf in a tournament at 
ArniH (lUiihYNO, p. ^{((A), and on 10 Jan. 
I 110 111* had liv4>ry of liis lands and was 
hcion ai'tcrwaniN knightiMl. II(> now took an 
a('li\i> Nlinre in his uurleV plundering forays 
(i^aiMNt tint SrotH ( llAlihYNo,p. tW), though 
apparnilly nut piirtieiimting in Robertas 
(l(«strurtion of Scottish shipping in the Forth 



«-&rlT in 141 1. In the ftutumn of 141 1 Gilbert 
acc!):>apanied hi« uncle oa ihe expedition sent 
under Thomas FitiaUn, earl of Arundel 
\ 1;>1-I415 i[q.T.].tohelpPhilipofBuz^gundj 
a^nsT I he Armagnacs. Hardynp, the rhym- 
injT chronicler, who after 1403 transferred 
his services from the Percys to Kobert Um- 
fraville. is careful in chronicling the exploits 
of his lord and lord's nephew, giving them 
perhaps a lanrer share of the glory of the 
expedition than is allowed by more sober 
historians. Both took part in the capture of 
.Saint-d'Ioud on ^ Nov., and, according to 
Hardy ng. crave voice to the English protest 
against the massacre and torture of the 
prisoner? tp. 3t>>: ct, however, Wtlie'i 
IL^nry IT\ iv. 62-3). Hardyng also says 
that &ftrr the battle of Saint-k?loud Gilbert 
Mir>3claimed was Earl of Kyme' (p. 367). 
'This certainly does not mean that he was 
formally created an English earl. Xeither 
he nor his uncle after him received a sum- 
mons, even as a baron, to the House of 
Lords. The title may have been simply a 
mere popular recognition of his descent from 
earls, though he was not famous enough as a 
soldier to extort any special popular accla- 
mation. It is not quite impossible, as Sir 
James Ramsay suggests {^Lancaster and J orAr, 
i. 1«M), that he received a grant of this title 
from his French allies. Nevertheless all 
similar titles given in France were, like the 
Grevs' count V of Tancarville, derived from 
French places and represented existing French 
dignities. Hardyng's authority, moreover, 
is of little weight, and the French writers, 
who muinly use the title, are so ignorant as 
to confuse him with the Earl of Kent. His 
designation in English official documents is 
Mt. de Umfraville miles' (Te^tamenta IV- 
tuftta, ]). 20), or at most 'dominus de Kyme' 
(PciSEFX, Siege de Rotten, p. 86; cf. besta 
Ilenrici I', p. 280). When asked his name 
by the Rouennais in 1412, he answered that 
he was a knight and named Umfraville 
(PuisEUX, p. 253). 

In 1412 Umfraville served at Calais under 
the Earl of Warwick, and wrought great 
devastation in the Boulonnais, burning 
Samer and taking W^issant by assault (J. Lb 
Fkvre, pp. 69-70). 

I'mfrnville took a prominent part in 
Henry V's French wars, attended the cam- 
paign of 1415 at the head of twenty men-at- 
arms and ninety horse archers, and was, says 
Hardyng, joined at Harfleur by his uncle, 
with whom came his esquire, John Hardyng 
the chronicler (Habdyno, pp. 573-5). On 
1 4 Aug. Gilbert was sent to reconnoitre Har- 
fleur. On 22 Sept., when the formal sur- 
render was made, ne bore King Henry's hel- 
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met {Gesta, p. 82). During the famous re- 
treat northwards he shared with Sir John 
Cornwall the command of the van, and on 
18 Oct. first effected the danpferous passage 
over the Somme (ih. p. 43). He fougnt well 
at Agincourt, where the ransom of two 
prisoners fell to his share (Nicolas, Battle 
of Agincourt, p. Ixi, App.) In 1416 he was 
again fighting at Calais under Warwick 
(©«»te,p. 96). 

In the Norman campaign of 1417 Umfra- 
ville was captain of fifty-four lances (^6. 
p. 271), and one hundredf and twenty-five 
archers. On 20 Aug. power was given to him 
and to Gilbert Talbot to take possession of 
all castles and towns in Normandy (Faedera, 
ix. 486), and on 30 Sept. he was made captain 
of Caen, and afterwards of Goumay. On 
25 March 1418 he was justice in the diocese 
of Bayeux. He received very liberal ffrants 
of foifeited Norman estates, which included, 
among other places, Amfreville, the cradle 
of his race. He was with Warwick at the 
siege of Neuilly Vfiveque (Walsingham, ii. 
328). He was at the siege of Houen in 
1418-19, being stationed, under John Hol- 
land, earl of Huntingdon, on the left bank 
of the Seine (Le F^vre, i. 344 ; Puiseux, 
Si^e de jRouen, p. 86). On the besieged 
opening negotiations, Umfraville was sent 
by Huntingdon to treat with them on 1 Jan. 
1419. The Rouennais welcomed him as of 
an ancient Norman stock, and persuaded him 
to intervene on their behalf through the 
Duke of Clarence with the king (details in 
Redman in Memorials 0/ Henry F., pp. 63-6, 
but much more elaborate particulars in the 
English poem, ' The Sego of Roan,' printed 
in Arch^Boloffiaf Yols, xxi. and xxii., ana trans- 
lated by PuiSEUX, pp. 235-72, and pp. 102-3). 
Afterwards he was one of the commission 
of sixteen who drew up the terms of the 
capitulation of the city. In February 1419 
he was appointed in rapid succession captain 
of Pontoise, Eu, and Neufchatel. He also 
took part in the long siege of Chateau 
Oaillard (J. Le F^vbe, i. 368-9 ; Monstre- 
LET, iii. 338). 

On 28 March 1419 Umfraville was made 
member of an embassy accredited to the 
French king, and on 8 May was put on the 
commission empowered to negotiate for the 
marriage of Henry V with Catharine, and 
to arrange for an interview between the two 
kings (Fcsdera, ix. 747-50). The negotia- 
tions at first were hollow, and on their way 
to Provins, where Charle« VI was, the 
ambassadors were attacked by Tanneguy 
Ducluitel, the Armagnac, at Chaumes in 
fine (M0N8TBELBT, iii. 313 ; J. Le Fevee, 
L 359). After the murder of the Duke of 



Burgundy at Montereau, Umfraville helped 
to arrange the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. 
On 24 Oct. he was authorised to declare that 
Henry would accept the hand of Catharine 
with the reversion of the French crown as 
the price of his alliance. He accompanied 
Henry on his march to Troyes in the spring 
of 1420 (Monstrelet, iii. 38i8 ; Chastellain, 
i. 130). He took a conspicuous part in the 
great tournaments with which Henry cele- 
brated Christmas in 1420 at Paris (ib. p. 380). 
On Henry's return to England Umfraville 
remained in France, being constituted cap- 
tain of Melun by the king (Hardyng, p. 37y ; 
J. Le Fevre, ii. 27, 379). In January 1421 
he was made marshal of France (ib, p. 383). 
He joined the expedition of Clarence to 
Anjou against his old enemies, the Scots, 
accompanied, if Hardy ng can be trusted, 
with ten men only. Hardyng (pp. 384-5) 
tells a long story how Umfraville, seeing 
that the army was not ready, urged Clarence 
to delay fighting until holy week was over; 
and how Clarence, who envied his fame, re- 
proached him with cloaking cowardice under 
religious scruples. Against his advice Cla- 
rence fought at Baug6 on 22 March (Easter 
Eve), but the Scotto-Armagnac host was 
two to one, and he sufiered a complete de- 
feat. Umfraville, like Clarence, fell on the 
field. His body was recovered and taken to 
England to be buried (Hardyng, p. 385). 

Umfraville is described by his panegyrist, 
Hardyng, as of * goodly port, full gentle,* while 
the Burgundian Chastellain calls him 'vail- 
lant chevalier et bien h dout^r* (i. 225). He 
married Anne Neville, seventh child of his 
old protector, Ralph Neville, first earl of 
Westmorland (Surtees, Durhanij iv. 159; 
G. E. ClOKayne], Complete Peerage j i. 95, 
says that he died unmarried). He left no 
issue, so that while his uncle Robert suc- 
ceeded under the entail to Harbottle and 
Redesdale — and also apparently to Kyme — 
his personal representatives were his five 
sisters, between whose descendants the Um- 
fraville barony, according to later legal doc- 
trine, would still remain in abeyance. 

Robert de Umfraville {d. 1436) now 
became lord of Redesdale and Kyme. Apart 
from his possible share in the 1415 cam- 
paign, he remained under Henry V, as under 
Henry IV, mainly occupied on Scottish 
afllEiirs. The Scots called nim Robin Mend- 
market, because of his burning Peebles on 
market day (Hardyng, p. 366). He was 
sheriff of Northumberland, vice-admiral of 
the north, chamberlain of Berwick, warden 
of Roxburgh Castle, and finally of Berwick ; 
and in 1417 helped in checking the Scots 
while Henry fought the French (cf. Redman, 
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in. Mf}uuf"..r/^ r* ■£-*.'•§ " r - ."i-Ti? kr.r^-js^.i :ii !?->. and is id iiow(lel?y)ui its 

on»? it' "iii- • mm..--. •:••-• vi : ■: .::-:"_:i- i:*"— i^^'ii »;tiit;i:-ii. yilss Lmphelbv also 

s*'V.'n r.*:ii>" Ti- :" - i.'::-^2i. I.: . -_;■• ir "«■- : - ir.ii ptibLi&Iiefl 'A Guide to Jewiili 

iVmn-i'-il .1 r.n:\'T" i- F l.— ::ut— :: ^. ^r::jjn Ii.--'^. *•• TTie Child's Guide to Know- 

< Sr RTEt:-. I'*trf ' .-!, .- j=. T: - . ..-- i-- .-:«-.' vii.i:-! came to teachers and pupils of 

p«)iiirai-::r 'vii n i ■ zi."..— : z. ::■■■: ' _•- ■-■- -r-s^nt CKiir;iry as a warmly welcomed 

loo'f. r- ■ ::-L' ".i'- i -r:-- ^•.- : -. - ^- -- ■ -."t. ti^i :a tnith on the plan of the 

i F'ffi'nt, X. > n'.' . I[- i -i 1 .'- .' I.:. .,. . . 1. ;..-:■ iari'im" a:rribure«i to Lanfranc ^q.v.~, 

anil NvM-i Ivir'.-i i" N -vz: ::.-" -r '.i :r:~ :j. -i" :-:f--r»"i :r^m it in form, in s^j fiir as the 

wlii-i Sr-rvt^l iiLsi -. . -...i :-.:: i^ :■ i.-i.-.r .n:" rr:::i:i-:n is -rxtracte*! frt^m the pupil, not 

of Kyru'.- Cii-rl-^. 1:.:- ". -r i - : •.:.::_- • .— ;r- rr ci "i:-.- T-aciirr. . . . Xodc of thenewpp> 

of his bniv^. -.:!:r!'. i;: : . ". ; ~; - j_:- : ii": n.r :■ uM rival in success "The Child* 

ractvr i|'j>. iK-\: ■. :: • ■-.- r-.--* . - --.1 lt. ' - :. i- " Kr:i wleize." The old idea of the 

' sap it' IK- V,' h:< «"-:r...:i'-*- *-. .- v ;. i r. * ' .><; r." :iaii the old plau of a book on 

v\»M\ rt*pr'.u-»* ii> 'i.-rviT'.-i ■.;' r- "..-r-. ir-i '-- 7^ r^r-irrs -f rhin:?^, were here revivi'd 

hi-* ju.<ticf r!i,i" ziii- r.:.i::- :" _.- >: - i:. i v--c- airii in the sch<.>olp^om ' (Field, 

i'n»'ini»> ijii t-.» l^rT'.v: ii * ^-i ■:-j.r 'L-.r :..— -"/•' './>z."./ 'i/i'i hU B*i*ik\. The authorship 

]iut<"4 ti> lii-i jirl.iirri'!' •'.. W'.i.'.". in.i :■■ "c-: ^--i- : • Tii- 1 hii-i*"! 'rui.le* has been frwjuently 

of tht.' (iarttT h" w:i^ ! i;* 1 •■« . r n:iz. -av: *«r i^r-bii'-r^i "o Mi.-fs I'nipholbv's sister, wife 

i"»tati' was worth v.lv a 1: ;:: :;- i z: i.'i* i :' il '>r" War!: but Miss L'mphelby com- 

y«*nr. lie wa* t'.i-' lisr ma> r- v ?-<♦-;: m:.v- 71 *•.*•: all .'f i!". T«i later eiliti-ms about eighty 

of tlii» riiifravili'-i th;\t ht-ld Ur'.:--:.i^- ir.iv: t-U' -swerv aii«irHi by her nephew, Mr. Robert 

thr entail of l:ir>. Tiie ►^-ita:*'-: 'li > >«--:l-ii A. U'aM -.f Mai«.lenhead, to keep the iiifor- 

now passi'd awav iV-mu his n:-^v-t.s "■ : .e zi.i:.or: up :>* ilate. 

Tiillx,ys-Sir Wiiin-r lalb-^ys i.?. U4 t . -;:.• -^^-i,, :i:f,™ition.l R. A. W. 
fjniiid-on ot >ir \\ altiT 'lalb.'v* /. l4>'. 

wh-. was the >nn ..f Ku-un-^r n..rr..l:i ar. I rXDERDOWN. THOMAS if, I.j6t5- 
Iifiir\ Talboys. Th'.ur >i»ti was S:r\\ .I'.Lirii l-'>r». p. er and translat-ir, was the snn of 
Tjillinys (f/. Ih>n ([. \. , w!f» was, wirh ^•■T»!:»-n I'nderdown. to whom Sir Thomas 
straiiiie p.T>i^te:iL-s slill stylt-d Karl *■:" >a^*iiville. afterwards tirst earl of D«)rset^q.v.j 
Kynie. ' ha I '*h.>wn kindness (epistle prefixed to '2 
[Har.lvn^r'. (':jr..niL-lo. 0.1. Fi:i^ • «1^-.m ^''l'^"'- ^^'""J -"^nvs that he f^i^nt fr^me 
Il.nrii V \V.\vA. \\m. S,»o.U M.:t:..r:a:- .»t tLiue at <>.vfonl L niversitv. but left it with- 
IU-nryV (IJnlls Scr. 1 . WaMui^'.iam (Iv^lU Ser. ; '^'*' ^ de:rrte. C<wper identities him with 
Kmii-t'* I'lir.l. r;i. vol-;, viii. an. I i\. ; Nkv. l.is < Th-^mas I'mleniown i>f Clare Hall, Cam- 
I'r.K—.liri::, a!KlOr.liMaruvsi.tthornvyC..Mir:..-:l. briil;:*.*. RA. l')»>4, M.A. lotW, and ]K)intS 
M-Mstri'l.T. I'l. iKiuit d'Areii ; •'• i-*' IVvr-'. '^ut that a Th<»mas I'nderdown was * pars.m 
S-ij:i,-.ir iK- Saint. KtMiy (ill,., la-^t T\v.) in Su.-. .i- .^f -St. Mar\-'s in Lewes' in 15j<3, when he 
1 H>! ir,; (1.. Kramvi; (.'hasTelUiii, ,.l. Korvyii wa-i in tmiihle f«»r nonconformitv. It is not 
;V' /.•'"J.*"';'*'*''^' V I";iraalo'M JUrona-o. i. ;).)S : pr-^bable that this was the translator. 

V-^ i/\i •"' w/-'',"^,>*'' 1V.t:^v i. o.>, iv. Th,. earliest extant edition of Tnder- 
4J.i; P..yli. s DllU'iil ImriWiaiTo, li. 
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., ^ x.«Ti hi'i^Ay, of Ilelidderus (Kthiopium (^r|r) Ilis- 

l MMAKt OrK UoiiLiir (^/. liMl). car- t..rve.* Another edition, ' newly corrected 

a;!ii.. N^i- ^oMimuii:. ! ,^„,'l aujjmented with divers and sundry' 

I'MmiuM i»v' i'»vN%- .-. . n.'we ndditi.jns bv the said AuthourV 

IMIHKLM KVNNN (I , ss 1 .s:,o), appeared in London inLiSr, 4to. The 

H.. . r .. • l::.M h, .Ui.u.de lo Kuowled^r..; undress ^f. the jrentle reader' of the 1687 

u.. .^., .. K,..x,K.. ( n.rM„,lM.,Mtn.lM.t' nlirlon says that the earlier issue waa 

>. M. ^ M,^...M.i)ld •..hs.reeijwtor.s- puMi^hed bv persuasion of * mv friend' 

, " ■ ^ "\ '•."•* ^'"; 1;^';» l..r many I 'nineiM Cnhl.H^k, which now ' by riper years 
.V'\: . ' ..^ ■,'■',•:'"■* t ".' ' ;'M'" ■ »"'neradu>ed' the writer regrets. A third 

„.. . . ]' yr~'\ V ' '»'l''"'lb> eilitioMiippeHriHl inlt50(5. In 1622 Willis 

j ; .. . • hMh .uule i.» Knnxx- lUrrett. liudinjr Inderdown's Style ' almc 

:;:; "' / '.' ' , '''^* ''"'K ^'•?'"'"" ••'•-'b-t-.l,- noised and republished his tnu 
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quity.' The translation is an important ex- 
ample of Elizabethan prose, remarkable for 
rhythm and poetic vigour. Warton points 
out that it opened out a new field of ro- 
mance, and claims that it influenced and 
partlv suggested Sir Philip Sidney's 'Ar- 
cadia.' Abraham Fraunce in ' The Countess 
of Pembroke's Yvy Church,' 1691, turned 
the beginning into six pages of clumsy hexa- 
meters. Underdown's Greek scholarship was 
alight and his Latin faulty. His version 
follows the Latin of the Pole, Stanislao 
Warschewiczki, published at Basle, 1551. 
L'nderdown's translation (edit. 1^'') ^as 
reprinted in 1895 as vol. v. of the * Tudor 
Translations,' edited bv Mr. W. E. Hen- 
lev, with an introduction by Mr. Charles 
Whibley. 

Underdown's other works were : 1. * The 
excellent historye of Theseus and Ariadne,' 
London, 1566, 8vo. In the * Stationers* Regi- 
ster ' ( Arbeb, i. 304, V. 57) this is entered to 
Richard Jones on 18 Jan. 1566. 2. ' Ovid 
his invective against Ibis. Translated into 
English meeter, whereunto is added by the 
Translator a short draught of all the stories 
and tales contayned therein, very pleasant to 
be read,' London, 1569, b.l. 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1577. The epistle dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Sackvile, lord Buckhurst, contains some auto- 
biographical details. The poem is in fourteen- 
syllable verse. The prose appendix is a clear 
and simple collection of classical stories which 
proved useful to dramatists and poets. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 430; 
Cooper's Atheose Cantjibr. i. 400, where the stnte- 
meot that verses by Underdown are prefixed to 
John Stadley's translation of Seneca's * Aframem- 
Don/ 1566, is a mistake; Tanner's Bibliotheca, 
p. 741 ; Warton's Hi^t. of English Poetry, iv. 
299,300; Strrpe's Whitgift, i. 25.> ; Arbers 
Stationers' Register, r. 67, 69, 71, 103 ; Collier's 
Bibliogr. Account of Early EngL Lit. ii. 459 ; 
Brydges's CensoraLit. ii. 187.] R. B. 

UNDERHILL, CAVE (16S4-1710?), 
actor, the son of Nicholas Underbill, cloth- 
worker, was bom in St. Andrew's parish, 
Holbom, on 17 March 1634, and was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors' school in January 1644- 
1645. He became a member of the com- 
pany which was collected by Rhodes [see 
Bbttertoh, Thomas^ and was afterwards 
sworn by the lord chamberlain to serve 
(under Sir William lyAvenant [q. v.]) the 
Doke of York at the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. In 1663 a true bill was found 
■gainst him, in conjunction with Betterton 
and James Noke or Nokes [q- v.], for having 
riotously assaulted Edward Thomas, and he 
was fined Si, 4d. In the following vear, on 
17 Nov., he married at St. James's, Clerken- 



well, Elizabeth Robinson, widow of Thomas 
Robinson, a vintner in Cheapside; she died 
in October 1673, at which time the actor 
seems to have been living in Salisbury 
Court (SxTTH, Obituary^ Camden Soc. p. 
100). On 15 June 1673 UnderhUl is de- 
scribed 'of St. Bn(le*s, gent.,' and appears 
on a list of communicants at St. DunstanV 
in-t he-West. 

The first character to which Underbill's 
name appears is Sir Morglay Thwack in 
D'Avenant's comedy, * The Wits,' previously 
acted at the court by the ' king's men ' on 
28 Jan. 1634, and revived, with alterations, 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields on 1 5 Aug. 1 661 . In 
Cowley's * Cutter of Coleman Street' he was 
the same season the original Cutter, or 
swaggerer, and he also played the first 
Gravedigger in * Hamlet,' a part he retained 
over forty years, and Gregory in * Romeo 
and Juliet.' So successful was he in these 
and other characters that D'Avenant pub- 
licly styled him the ' truest comedian ' at 
that time upon his stage. In 1662 he played 
before the King and queen at Whitehall the 
part of Ignoramus in a translation of Rug- 
gles*s Latin comedy of that name. In 1663 
he was the clown in * Twelfth Night;' was 
between 5 and 12 Jan. the original Diego in 
Tuke*s * Adventures of Five Hours ; on 
28 May the first Peralta in the * Slighted 
Maid,' by Sir R. Stapleton; and subse- 
quently the first Tetnck in the 'Step- 
mother' of the same writer. In 1664 be 

* created' the parts of the Duke of Bedford 
in Lord Orrery's * Henry V,' I'almer in 
Etherege 8 * Comical Revenge,' Cunopes in 
the * Rivals' (D'Avenant's alteration of* Two 
Noble Kinsmen'), and he played Gardiner in 

* Henrv VIII.' After the theatre had been 
closed for eighteen months through the plague 
and the fire, he was the first Moody in 
Dryden's *Sir Martin Marrall'on 16 Aug. 
1607, second performance; and on 7 Nov. 
Trincalo in the * Tempest,' as altered by 
Dryden and D'Avenant. On 2(y Marcn 
1668 he was the first Jodelet in D'Ave- 
nant's ' Man's the Master,' and in 1669 the 
first Timothy in Caryl's * Sir Solomon.' 

On the opening in 1671 of the new theatre 
in Dorset Gardens, Underbill was the original 
Sir Simon Softhead in Ravenscroft's * Citizen 
turned Gentleman' (* Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac'), and Pedagog in Lord Orrery's 
' Mr. Anthony.' The year 1672 saw Under- 
bill as the first Justice Clodpate in Shad- 
well's 'Epsom Wells,' and Tutor in Arrow- 
smith's ' Reformation,' and in 1673 he was 
Fullam in Nevil Payne's * Morning Ramble.' 
He was, presumably, in 1676, the first Jacomo 
in Shad well's * Libertine' (* Don Juan'), and 
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Ma<r.'r!;iiiilyihi-tir-.* S.iiic'.in j;avi-n«cn>ft\s Moon;' in \i}^% Lol]K)op in Shadwell'i 

' NVriinL'lini: Iy»v«r*' ami Old ,1u!lym:in in ' Sijuiiv of Alsatia/ a soldier in Mountfort's 

in rtVv's *.Mafl;ini- I'lrklc' Durinp 1«J77 Mnjin\'cl Loverfi;' in lt5i^9. Old i tauter in 

hf !ipj»-ar^ T.I linv l.t-n oonfini-d in thi.« C'rownt's * Knjjlisb Friar/ Oldwit in Shad- 

r.iMliry ('.imji:.Tr:i].p{ir.nrly!.ir d.-ht,ar the wall's 'iiury Fair;' in 16M0, IJemardo in 

>'iiT nf \\i!li:im AIl-iii. ills liberty was Shad well's • Amorous Bigot/ Mufti in Drv- 

il'-Minndt.-l in Ai)ril l.y Sir Aili-n Ap^U'V, on d»*n*s M»on Sebastian/ Guziuan in Mount- 

ih»' LT'Hin'l rli'iT li" w.i"i nw. nf tlif Duke fort's * Siircessful Strangers/ Timer«>us in 

I'!" \"irk'- ni'ii::i! '••rvrm!*: but the ;i^tioIers Mrs. IVhn's p'i.*thuniou3 * Widow Jtanter:' 

Ii'*:!.irid t " r riiply \vi"!i ih- r«M|uist until in l»iHl, Sassafras in Mountfort's Mireenwich 

f!i.' i:i-M wji- ji It b..;"..r«- thi' ll<ni>f of Lords Park/ Sir Rowland Itakehell in DTrfev* 

iI/iMf. MSS. C„niii.\*'.h I.', p. App. ii. my *Love for Money:' in 1002, lliarbas "in 

'III.- -in." N'.ir -aw liiin ;i> the oriirinal CrowneV* I Jepiilus/ Captain Drvrub in Sou- 

J'llnnr III Mr-, li-lii,"- • l:..v.r.* In 1<j7^ he thenu'V 'Maid's I^st Prayer';' in 1693, 

■\\!i- 'li" !ir-t .\},i\ ill r»iMK»'-'s Destruction Setter in Tonj^vve's * Old Bachelor/ St ock- 

4it' "lr.\/ y^.i' Sn\t\- riiiiu^i-y in Otway's job in D'l'rfey's ' liicbmond Heiress/ Sir 

' J''ri»-ri'l'liip in l-.i^h-ni/ Tiinjio in DTrf^Vn -^Iaurice Meanwell in Wright's * Female 

• S'jiiin- ol.I-;fi,|i.' |"al»i» in * Cdunterfeits ' Vi-rtuosoes* (/»iV), Lopez in Dryden's * I^ve 
(!ittribiii<'f t'j l,';iii«r.li. and IMi.i-ax in Shad- Triumphant;' in lOlU, Sanebo in the second 
Will"' *'riiij«iii mT At Inn-.' In l»i7ini»' was jmrt of D'L'rfeys *Don Quixote' (DogiroTt 
'I ln-rMti- iii Di\'liu'- .-iltiTaii'Mi of 'Troilus was Sanclio in the first part), Sam])son iu 
nnd Cn --I'lii/ iiiui li-kl. it-xt in Mrs. IJehn's Southenie's * Fatal Marriage/ Sir Baniaby 

* l'''-i^Nn«M 'oiiri./.ari-.' In Ot way's * lli'^tory Hulllerin llavenscroft's * Canterbury (luestsV 
arnl J-'aN n\'l "aiu^ Marin-/ !aK<'ii from * Uoiium) H»' also played a Plebeian in' JuliiisCicsar:' 




son Legen<l in Congreve's * Love for I^ove' 

In the >aii)>* M-.'ir I inlfrliill's naini' st:inds , (a ]>art in which, according to Cibber, he was 

III Ainbh', a trilliii;/ parf in D'l r['*'\':i * \'ir- unrivalled): in 169(5 Sir Topewell Clownish 

iimn^ NN il'r.* tli-in'.sf ihiiiKs it .sliDuld be in Motteux's 'Love's a Jest/ Sir Thomas 

rirainwnrni. rn«l'rliill was also thr first Testie in Doggett's 'Country Wake/ Sir 

rmnrn-tantii* in Maiflwi-ll's * l.nvinu" Kuf- T<iby Cusifle in Granville's 'She (lallants/ 

mil-..' In th" .-ti'oinl part nf Mrs. iJrhn's Alderman Whim in Dilke's ' Ix)ver's Luck;' 

• |,'«i\ir/ l»)-l. !!«» in thi' lir-l jmrt, hi» was in l«i!>7 Bevis in Dilke's 'City Lady/ the 

ihi- •.n;.'innl lilnnf. lli* wa-* aNo ( iunn«/ in Doctor in Itavenscroft's 'Anatomist, or the 

ihi- lir-t ])p».l(M'!i'iM nf Dr\di-n's * Spani?.h Sham Doctor/ Sir Blunder Bosse iu 

I ,,(ir.' In D'rn'.y- * li'i>\ali>t ' in MiSj DTrl'ev's * Intrigues at Versailles/ Fly wife 

1,1- \'. a- r.ipyhold: in Mr-, lii lin's • Fal>,« in Mrs. Pix's* Innocent Mistress; and played 

i '.Mini ' < Jnzinan. and in liaxtii-croft's • Lou- Cacafogo in a revival of ' llule a Wife and 

J. ,11 riirKuId-' Wisrarri'. , have a Wife.* The next year saw him as 

Miitli*- iini Miof thi- 1 \v«» ronipanie^ I'mltT- tlie imj'inal Sir Wealthy Plainder in Dilke's 

I, .11 • .till'- ""t on \ DiM'. M^L' at I lit- Tin-itre ■ * Pretenders;' and in 17'00 Sir Wilfull Wit- 

l,'..v.il »' ■ <''irait' I'iustaee in the ])rodiiction J woud in ('(mgreve's 'Way of the World.' 

..I III di/i- * Dnki- n\ (JniNf.* (hi <> I'\'l). In \70-2 followed Merryman in Betterton's 

li:: , • III'- '."^ir Courtly Nice' wa-* brinij- ' Amorous Widow.' His name now appeared 

,. I.< ..I ■ d, I "nd'Thiiniadtoinrornithcautlior, Ir-^.s tVcijUently. On 8 Feb. 1704 ' (Kdipus' 

j\, ,,, .,! t ||,.,I..aili..t'l'liarli'> ll,l»y who>e . ami * K'over* were played for his benefit, 

..,,..... 1.1 '»'•• c .ni'dy had Ixiii written, and hi» ])layed at court Timothy in a revival 

"w I.. I. li'.A'i viT, th'- play wa-* ])roiluciMl of ' Sir Sidonion/ 'The Virtuoso 'was played 

l,...il Mli-r'.vard-j. h'' acliiiM'd a gri'at .--uc- for hi** b 'uelit on i.M March 170.'>, the last 

..« Jliith»'ad tot*. (ii"M>r, i. lo'.O. At niirht of ])laying that season at Lincoln's 

III I lie***^'* ''oval li*-rcinairu'd thirteen year-*. Inn Fields. 

^l'^\.: Uowiui: part-, all ori;;in;tl : in (»n 7) D'H\ 1706 he played at the Tlay- 

in * >t w.iv's • ,\th»'i«it/ Tnrbu- market Sir .loslin JoUey in a revival of 

nfiou* < 'itiz'-n;' iu Ul>o, Hot- 'She winild if ^he could/ a part in which 

■'eirtlv Nil'":' in I'S^^'J, Don in the t'olhnvim: month he was replaced by 

,f.%'- • iJimlitti:' in lt)'^7. Dr. Bullvk : and on -0 Jan. 1707 he repeateil 

Mr<. Behn's 'Emperor of the Blunt in the * Bover/ The ' Alouming 
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Bride ' was given for his benefit on 28 May. 
On 3 June 1709 a performance of * Hamlet ' 
was given at Drurj Lane ' for the benefit of 
Gave Underhill, the old comedian/ who 
played once more the first Gravedigger. 
Thia character he repeated on 23 Feb. 1710. 
On 12 May he was, for his benefit, once 
more Trincalo in Dryden's * Tempest.' This 
was his last performance at Drury Lane. 

lie was seen once, on 26 Aug. 1710, at 
Pinkethman*s booth at Greenwich, where, 
for the benefit of Pinkethman, the part in the 

* Rover' of Ned Blunt was acted *by the 
famous true comedian, Cave Underhill, to 
oblige Pinkethman's friends.' This was 
Underhill's last appearance. His death is 
said to have taken place * soon after.' He 
was in his late years a pensioner of the 
theatre. In his advertisement in the * Tatler ' 
he stated that he had acted under four reigns, 
was not now able to perform so often as 
heretofore, and had had losses to the value 
of near 2,o00/. He was commonly called 
Trincalo Underhill ; and his name was some- 
times spelt Undril. 

Under the date 30 May 1700 Steele in 
the 'Tatler' (No. 22), dating from Will's 
coffee-house, speaks to his friends ' on behalf 
of honest Cave Underhill, who has been a 
comic for three generations : my father ad- 
mired him extremely when he was a boy. 
There is certainly nature excellently repre- 
sented in his manner of action, in which he 
ever avoided that general fault in players of 
doing too much.' Cibber speaks of Under- 
bill as being at the time he (Cibber) joined 
the company at the Theatre Royal one of 
the principal actors who * were all original 
masters in their different stile, not mere 
auricular imitators of one another, which 
commonly is the highest merit of the middle 
rank, but self-judges of nature from whose 
various lights they only took their true in- 
struction * (Apol(fffi/f ed. Lowe, i. 99). In 
his * Brief Supplement ' Tony Aston dis- 
parages Underhill, saying that he knows 
I'nderhill was much cried up in his time, 
but he (Aston) is so stupid as not to know 
why. Underhill was, he savs, * about fifty 
years of age the latter end of king William s 
reign, about six foot high, long and broad 
faced,' and something inclined to corpulence. 

* His face very like the Homo Sylvestris or 
Champanza, for his nose was flattish and 
short, and his upper lip very long and thick, 
with a wide mouth ana short chin, a churlish 
voice and awkward action' (ib. ii. 308). 
Cibber praises Underhill for the very gifts 
for which he is censured by Aston (i. 164). 
Cibber speaks of the want of proportion in 
his features, which, * when soberly composed, 



with an unwandering eye hanging over them, 
threw him into the most lumpish, moping 
mortal that ever made beholders merry.' 
Davies says that he was a joUv and droll 
companion, a tavern-haunter, dividing his 
time between Bacchus and Venus, a martyr 
to gout, acting till he was past eighty, and 
he adds (following Tom Brown) that he 
possessed an admirable vein of pleasantry, 
and told stories with a bewitching smile. In 
Brown's * Letters from the Dead to the 
Living ' is a scurrilous epistle from * Tony ' 
Lee or Leigh to Cave Underhill, and the 
reply. On this correspondence the charges of 
drunkenness and immorality against Under- 
hill seem to rest. 

An anonymous comedy, *Win her and 
take her, or Old Fools will be Meddling,' 
4to, 1691, acted at the Theatre Royal the 
same year, was dedicated by Underhill to 
Lord Danby. It is supposed to have been 
given to Underhill by the anonymous author, 
who wrote the part of DuUhead expressly 
for him. 

A portrait by Robert Bing, engraved by 
John raber, jun., of Underhill as Obadiah 
in the 'Committee,' published in 1712, and 
reproduced in Cibber « * Apology,' does not 
bear out Aston's unflattering description of 
him as an anthropoid ape. The original of 
this is in the Mathews collection in the 
Garrick Club. 

[Merchant Taylors* Reg. i. 169 ; Masson's 
Milton, vi. 361 ; Gibber's Apology, ed. Lowe; 
Genest's Account of the English Stage; Bio- 
graphia Dramatiea ; Davies 's Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies ; Tom Brown's Works, ed. 1 707 ; British 
Essayists, ed. Chalmers ; Doran's Annals of the 
English Stage, ed. Lowe; Betterton's English 
Stage; Dibtlin's English Stage; Smith's Cat.; 
Notes and Queries, 7th eer. x. 206, 276.] 

J. K. 

UNDERHILL, EDWAUD (f. 1539- 
1561), the * hot-gosoeller,* came * of a wor- 
shipful house in Worcestershire,' and was 
born probably about 1515 {Collect a7iea Top. 
et Gen, vi. 882). His grandfather, John 
Underhill, originally of Wolverhampton, 
acquired in 1509 a lease of Eatington, War- 
wickshire, and left two sons, Edward and 
Thomas. Edward inherited Eatington, and 
was father of Thomas Underhill (1518?- 
1603), a leading protestant, to commemorate 
whose memory an annual sermon was founded 
in St. Marys Church, War^'ick ; a poetical 
epitaph on his son Anthony, who predeceased 
liim on 16 July 1587, is said, on flimsy 
evidence, to have been composed by Shake- 
speare (CoLViLE, Wancichshire Worthies^ 
pp. 767-9). John Underbill's younger son, 

omas, possibly the Thomas Underbill who, 
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eontrofTenr, lie ww elected rector of liBcelx 
CcOlege. Aboat 1581 be becaae da?UiB b^ 
ordiaarr to tlie queen, and on 7 SffC. vft» 
instituted rector of Thoratofr^e-M-wcsw Che- 
shire. Aboat 1566 be wa* appouitdd ?•* ci 
the TicsTB of BsmptoD, and on 13 3ii7C& 
1586-7 wms instituted rector of Wiimev in 
Oxfordshire. Chi 8 Dec 1589 he w«5eiecc«c 
bishop of Oxford (m the TecosBKadtf>?B cc 

Wmlsiiifffasm, succeeding UasrhCarwea'^T.' cLsjcn** -w-lti t*» rrxycsaasEi ci Hi 

mfter along vacancv. He died in Ixo-Srti <in«T3 i* 3&rTUii ic. y*w Htves. 

on 12 May 1.'592. and was horied in drrisc in 1«^45 b* iterrid ir ihtt asKSL^y 

Church Cathedral towards the upper eoi of praKKLCrre i:r Scaafrri. In ti* 

the choir. After his death the se« remabfc&c year b* M»7T>«i lo New X^beria&is^ 

Tacant for eleven years, and * was Bfti* a lerred tSie I>s3c^ acapifs ihe Isdiia!^ 

nrej (for the most part) to Rnhert, «aH cf Barrisd a Dsic^ wEi», xksi in 1653 

Enex.* On 12 Feb. l«Ki-4 J.-hn Beiig** t^rp^^jta frca New N^^ai&&2» as a 

(rf. 1618) Tq. T." was consecrated his sat- iic«s chaxacso-. He ii*m wk:t to J 

eessor. ^ " Islasd. and neelred a cca^wsnott f?:^^ the 

rveood-. Athen* Oioa. ed. B:«. v.. STO: ?OTe™=«: rf t^ c:«y t. Bike war 

Forters Alumni Oxon. 15i»0-I714 ; Hariart-ac » *s*i^ ^ L'CUKi ty sea. ^- ^ , , 

Briefe View of ihe State «f th- Chan-h <rf E^r- After tbe«oqnes; erf New N«:hf?iaBds 

Und, lft68. p. 149 : W.oi'* Hist »1 A=S=. if by ihe Esvr-isi ai 1^4 he i«Tir»d thither, 

tbe UniT. of Oxford, ed. Gutrh. ii. 1S7 ; Kirc v t and serred as a oe-Wa^mie for Oyster Bay in 

Winchester Scholan, p. 134] E. L C. the aJvenKj call^ by Coixael Richard 

NaeoUs *q- t." ai Hrtcp^tead in l^^o. He 

UNDERHILL. JOHN i A 1^2 1. was ap^xcied by Nicolls uadesvsheriff of 
colonist, came of a AVarwickshire family. Yorkshire or QiMen'^ County. 
(probably of the Ken il worth branch i. and In 1^S7 the 3iantzDeai>:ic f**^'-*Tic saxe him 
may perhaps be identified with John Under- 150 acns oi land, which has remained in 
hili, tbe son of Thomas Underhill of Banos- his £uni!y. tbe name of Underhill still 
on-tbe-IIeath, a brother of Sir Edward Under- existinz in New Hampgiiire. In 1671 he 
hill (d. 1641^ of Eatington. WarwiclcshireL was excused military service, and he died 
He was trained to the profession of arms, on hi« estate at Kiliingworth, Chrster Bay, 
and, after serriee in the Netherlands and in in 1672. learin^ a son John, who was a 
the Cadiz expedition of 162o, he was taken majnstrate and a man cf influence. Under- 
over to New England in 1690 by Governor hilTis said to have been twice married : first, 
Winthrop to train the people in military dis- to Mary Motley : and. secondly, to Eliza* 
cipline. He soon acquired a good leputa- beth Field of Long Island, who survived 
tion, and was chosen in 1634 to repnesent him. Several of Capitain Underbill's letters 
Boston in the Massachusetts assembly. In are published in the * Massachusetts Histo- 
1637 he served with credit in the war rical Society Collections' 1 4th ser. voL vii.) 
against the Peqaot Indians. He ^ •V [Woo is Sketch of :te Fir« Settlement of tha 
pointed captain m command of the New ^g^^^ jowrs oa Io-« Island, 1828, p. 7C; 
England detachment by Sir Henry \ane, Belknap's Hist, of NVi- Hampshire. 1831, i. 
and, after he had effected a junction with »-"; Wicthrop's Hi*t. cf N«-w Enelaiid. ed. 

" " " ieneal. 

Dec. 
Irely 
hill wrote an account, 
America : or a New 

coverv of New England, containing t.tx 

Relat'ion of their Warlike Proceedings these ^'^^^ 2nd ser. pp. 612-13.] J. A. D. 

two years past . . .' (London, 16:^?, 4to: UNDERWOOD, MICHAEL^ (1736- 
there are two copies in the British Mu* 1820), man-midwife, was bom in Surrey in 

seum and one in Harvard College Library. 1736. He studied at St. George's Hospital 
It was reprinted by the Massachusetts His- under Sir Cssar Hawkins *q. v.~ ( Ulcers of 

torical Society, * Collections,' 1837, 3rd ser. ■ Lfff*\ and also saw something of the practice 

vol. vi.) " ! of John Freke ^q.v." ( Ulcers of Legs, p. 140) ; 
In November 1637 Underhill was dis- he became a member of the Company of 
franchised for holding Antinomian opinions ; Surgeons. He also studied for some time 





in PorU. He practiBed for aome years as a 
surgeon in Great Marlborougli Htreet, I^n- 
(]on. and published id 17B3 * A Trestise upon 
Ulcers of (he Lege.' In 17»8 he published 
nn the same subject 'Surgical TractA on 
Ulcers of the Le^.' On 5 April 17H1 he 
was admitted a licentiala in midwifery of 
the OoU^[e of Physicians of London, and 
■W8B the last surviTor of that kind of prac- 
titioner. Thenceforward he practised as a 
mem-midwife. He waa ntlached to Ihe 
British Lyinir-in Hospital, and attended the 
Princess of Wales at the birth of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte on 7 Jan. 1796. He pub- 
blisbed in 1784 ' A Treatise on the Diseases 
of Children," of which a fuller edition ap- 
peared in 1801, conaifiling of one volume on 
me<lical diseases, one on the surgery of 
childhood, and one on the general mansge- 
ment of infants; a fifth edition appeared in 
180S. The work was edited in 18.3r> in a 
ninth edition by Marshall Hall [ii, \.], and 
o tenth in 1846 by lienry Davies (a. v.], and 
was translated into French by Ue\ illebrune. 
It is bused upon extensive clinical obserra- 
tion, was the best treatise on the subject 
which had anpcari'd in English, and may 
atill be consulted with advantage, iiider- 
■wood died at Knightsbridge on 14 March 



UNTON or UMPTOH", Sib HENRY 

(l6r>T?-l59G), diplomatist and soldier, was 
second son of Sir Edward Unton or Umpton 
of Wodley, near Faringdon, Herksliire, by 
his wife Anne, eldest daughter of Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, Edward VI's 
protector, and widow of John Dudley, com- 
monly called Earl of Warwick, eldest son of 
the Duke of Northumberland. The marriage 
of his parents was solemnised on 'H April 
166o at Hatford in Berkshire, near the bride- 
groom's house at Wadley. The foiUer, Sir 
Edward, belonged to a Berkshire family, 
which traced its pedipee to the time of 
Edward IV; he wasTmighTed at Queen 
Elizabeth's coronation in January 1558-fl, 
was sherifl'of the county in 1567, and AI.P. 
in 1572, and entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Ills residence at Wadley in July 1574 
(NtcaoLS, Prvgreste*, \. 391). He died on 
18 Sept. 1583, and was buried in Faringdon 
ehnrcti. An unpublished fragment of on 
itinerary of a journey made by Sir Edward 
in luly in lo63 is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 1813). His wife, wb» was 
always known as the Countess of ^^'arn-ick, 
October 1582 declared of unsound 
She survived till February 1587-B, 




The sermon preached at her burial at Fariug- 
donchurchwasprinted(cf. Cat. State Papers, 
Uom. 1561-90, p. 74). The elder son, Ed- 
ward, was M.P. for Berkshire in |.'>55 and 
1589, and ' was slain in the IMrtugall voy- 
age 'in 1589. 

Henry, bom about 1557 at Wadley, was 
educated, like his elder brother Edward, at 
Uriel College, Oxford, where be supplicated 
for the degree of B.A. in October 1573. He 
wus created M.A. on 14 July 1590. H* 
became a student of the Middle Temple in 
1576, and subsenuentlv travelled in France 
and luly. In ihtJ he was elected SLP. for 
New Woodstock. On bis return he was 
employed by Sir Christopher Halton, lord 
chancellor, who commended him to the 



nephew and heir of Sir Christopher HattOD, 
accompanied the Earl of L^ceeter's army to 
the Low Countries iu 1585. On 33 Sept. 
1586, he and Hatton were engaged in the 
affair at Zutphen, in which Sir Philip Sid- 
ney received his fatal wound. I^eiceeter 
wrote six davs later to \\'alsingham, that 
Unton and Hatton 'a horseback or foote' 
had shown a courage and eagerness for fight 
which none other in the army excelled (J>y- 
ceiter Corrvupundencf, Camden Soc., pp. 41fJ- 
417). Unton was knighted bv Leicesteron 
29 Sept. 

Unton made the acijuaintonce of the Earl 
of Essex in the LowCountrieB,and, apparently 
owing to the enrl's influence with the queen, 
he was nominated in July 1591 to the oSice 
of ambassadorto Henry IVof France. Henry 
was then encaged in bis fierce struggle with 
the forces of the League, and Elizabeth had 
sent small armies to his aid. Essex was in 
command of one English detachment in 
Normandy, and Sir John Norris headed 
another in Brittany. Inton was directed to 
encourage Henry to hold out against his 
foes, but he wus warned against committing 
the queen tn a long continuance of her active 
support. On 11 Nov. 1591 Henry laid siwa 
to liouen, which was in the hands of the 
forces of the League. I'nton accompanied , 
him, and remained with Henry imtil he was 
forced to raise the siege in April. PerKonallv 
I'nton recommended himselt to the French 
king, and they were soon on terms of inti- 
macy. In Januarv 159S Unton was at 
Henry's side at tlie skirmish of Aumale, 
when the king was severely wounded. In 
tlie spring there reached Unton's ears the 
report that the young Duke of Guise had 
spoken of Queen Elizabeth ' impudently, 
lightly, and overboMly.' He thereupon sent 
a challenge to the duke, proposing to me«l 



tiim with whslever arms he shnuld choose, 
on honehack or on foot. ' Nor would I 
hkve jou to think,' he wrote, ' any inequality 
of person between lu. 1 being issued of as 
^reat a race and noble lious? everj way as 
yourself. . , . If you consent not to meet 
me, I will hold you, and cause you to be 
gcnerallj held, for tbJe errantest coward and 
□aoBt slanderous slave that lives in alt 
France.' Nothing came of the challenge, 
although Unton u eaid to have iJirice re- 
peated it (cf, MiLLEB, Catclogue of Honour, 
1610; Fuu-EK, Worihit»\ In May 1592, 
aAer Henry had abandoned the siege of 
Itooenuntheapproachof theDukeof Parroft 
and the French king''s future looked di.'aperate, 
Unton urgMi him to take the field in person 
in Brittany. There Henry IV'a followers, 
de^ite the co-operation of an English army, 
had lately been worsted, hut the situation 
appeared to Unton to be retrievable. Next 
month Unton was recalled at his own re- 
qnest, owizig to failing health. Ue parted 
with Henry on the best of terms. 

Unton continued to cultivate the favour 
of Essex, but bis eSbrts to obtain oQicial em- 
ployment proved for many years vain. lie 
re-entered the House of Commons in 1692-3 
as M.P. for Berkshire, and there showed an 



opposed the grant of a subsidy in the form 
in which the proposal was preaenled to the 
lioii«e(I}'GwBs, Journal, pp. 487-90). Con- 
■eqoently when I'nton next appeared at court 
the queen received him with 'Wter speeches,' 
and eJiarged him with seeking a vain popu- 
Uiity ( Cat. Hatfield MSS. iv. 68, where the 
date seems in error). Xeverthelesa in Decem- 
ber 1595, through Essex's inSuence, L'nton 
was sent a second time to France as am- 
bassador. Essex gave him a paper of cir- 
Ctittoua instructions whereby Colon might 
maintain the earl's privat« influence with 
Henry IV. The main object of Union's 
miwion was to keep alive the enmity be- 
tween France and .Spain and to dissuade 
Hmty from making peace. 

Unton was received by the king with en- 
thnsiaam, and had a long interview with 
him on 13 Feb. 1596-« at Coucv-le-Chateau 
on the Flemish border, where the war with 
S^Kin was in progress. The king was in a 
tntaloas mood, and mainly confined himself 
to exprecaiog extravagant admiration for 
Qiw«si Kliubetb's person (Hoti.et, UniUd 
Ifrtkerlandt, iii, .^2). Finally he invited 
Union to accompany him to the French 
camp oatside tbe city of La Ykre, on the 
upper OLae. The city was in the bands of 
the Spaniards, and lienry's forces were be- 

TOL. LTUl. 



sieging it. Unton no sooner reached the 
camp before La Fere than he fell dangerously 
ill of what was suspected to be 'a purple 
fever.' Despite the risk of contagion, Henry 
paid him a visit, and for some weeks it was 
anticipated that he would recover, but, to 
the French king's grief, he died on 23 March. 
On 1 April following Henry IV sent the 
queen a letter of condolence on her ambas- 
sador's death, and expressed admiration of 
his virtues, of which, the king wrote, he had 
had frequent experience (BlB£K, Memoiri of 
Eiaabeth, i. 469). Union's body was brought 
home to Wadley,and he was buried in Faring- 
don church on 8 July. A sumptuous monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
widow. 

Unton showed some literary taste. In 
1581 Charles Merbury acknowledged his 
aid in preparing his ' Briefe Discourse of 
Kovall Monarchie.' To him was dedicated 
Robert .\shlBy'8 Latin translation (from the 
French) of Du Bartas's ' L'^'ranie Ov Mvae 
Celeste pur G. de Saluste Seigneur da Bartss. 
Vrania aive Mvsa . . .' (London, by John 
Wolfe, 1589, 4to; Brit. Mua.) Ashley no- 
ticed Unton's close friendship with Sir Wil- 
liam Hatton. Matthew Gwinne [q. v.] went 
with him to France in the capacity or phy- 
sician. In Union's memory there was puli- 
lished at Oxford a voluminous collection of 
Latin verse (with two elegies by Professor 
Thomas Holland in Greek and Hebrew re- 
spectively) under the title; 'Funebria nobi- 
hssimi ac prKstsnliasimi Equitis, D. Henrici 
Vntoni, ad Gallos bis Legati It^ii, ibiq : 
nuper Fato functi, charissims Memorin, ac 
Desiderio, a Muaia Oxoniensibus apparata," 
Oxford, byJoseph Barnes, 1596. The volume 
was edited by Itobert. Wright, I'nton's chap- 
lain, afterwHils bishop uf Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, who inaccurately pointa out in the 
preface that a like honour had been paid 

Creviously to Sir Philip Sidney, and to none 
eaides (Brit, Mug.) 
Unton had no issue, and left an embar- 
rassed estate. His debts are said to have 
amounted to 23,000/. His personal property 
was valued at about 5,000/. His nieces — 
the three daughters of his sister Anne, wife 
of Valentine Knightley, and hissister Cicely, 
wife of John Went worth— claimed his lands, 
which were extensive and valuable, and in 



sale of his estates in the interest of his credi- 
tors {Cnl. State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 
l-jSO-iaiii). His widow seems to have en- 
joyed his Berkshire properly for her life. 

Unton married Dorothy, eldest daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Wroughton of 
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Unwin 35 Unwona 



what he saw of the family that in October 
that year he became (as a paying boarder) 
a reg^iilar inmate of their house. Morley 
Unwin died on 2 July 1767, as the result 
of a fiidl from his horse, and was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Mary's, Huntingdon. 
Ten weeks later Cowper removed, with Mrs. 
Unwin and her daughter Susanna, to Olney, 
in order to be under the more direct influence 
of John Newton. The details of the home 
life which he shared with the Unwins at 
Olney are familiar to all readers of Cowper's 
' Correspondence.' 

In July 1769 Mrs. Unwin's son, William 
Cawthome Unwin (1745 P-1786), who had 



Mrs. Unwin moved with (^wper, at Lady 
Hesketh's instance, from Olney to Weston in 
1786. In 17dd her health was beginning to 
fail, and thepoet inscribed to her the exquisite 
lines 'To Mary,' which Tennyson classed, 
with those '(in Receipt of my Mother*s 
Picture,' as too pathetic for reading aloud. 
In 17d5 they visited Norfolk together, and 
on 17 Dec. 1796 Mrs. Unwin died at East 
Dereham at the age of seventy-two. She 
was buried in St. Edmund's Chapel (now 
called the Cowper Chapel) in Dereham 
church, where a tablet was erected with an 
inscription by Hayley. Cowper was buried 
near the same spot four years later. 



been^ educated at Charterhouse school and Mary Unwin s son, William Cawthome, 

died at Winchester, aged 41, on 29 Nov. 
1786, and was buried in the cathedral; he 
left a widow (her maiden name was Shuttle- 
worth, and she died at Croydon in 1825, aged 
75) and three ^oung childxen. V n win taught 



at Christ's College, (Cambridge (B.A. 1764, 
M.A« 1767), quitted Olney upon being in- 
stituted to the rectory of Stock, near Rama- 
den in Sussex. Like his father, he had at- 
tached himself to the evangelical party. His , ^ ^_ 

* spiritual and lively notions in religion ' had i his children himself, and to him in his capa- 
from their first meeting attractea 0>wper, dty of tutor Cowper inscribed his 'Tiro- 
and from 1770 until his early death he be- : cinium,' 6 Nov. 1784. Cowper also wrote 
came the poet's chief confidant and the \ a Latin epitaph for his friend, but this 
recipient of many of the most delightful ; was rejected in favour of an English one. 
letters in the whole range of our literature. His portrait, painted by Gainsborough in 
Conspicuous among them is that masterpiece 1764, was engraved by U. Robinson from a 
of its kind, dated 31 Oct. 1779, in which ' drawing by W. Harvey (C%>te7ptfr,ed.Sout hey, 
Cowper accuses Johnson of plucking some of iL 228). Another son, Henry, became ' an 
the most beautiful feathers nrom the wing of eminent stationer in Paternoster liow.' The 
Milton's muse, and 'trampling them under his daughter, Susanna Powley, died in 1835, 

Seat foot.' After her son's departure and her aged 89. 

ughter's engagement to Matthew Powley, A portrait of Mary Unwin, by Arthur 

vicar of Dewsbury, Mury Unwin seems at the Devis f^. v.], painted in 1750, was engraved 

cloeeofl772 to have become regularly engaged by Roomson irom a drawing by W. Hayley 

to Cowper (he being then forty-one and she (Oaqper, ed« Southey, L 219 ; cf. Wright, 

fbrty-ei^t), but before the commencement Cowper^ p. 139). 

of 1773 hiis mind had become once more [Cowper's Works, ed. Southey, passim; 

grievously clouded, and the project of mar- Thomas Wright's life of William Cowper, 1892 ; 

riage was never to be realised. Upon his Goldwin Smith's Cowper ; Cowper't Letters, ed. 

recovery she did all in her power to en- fienbam, 1884, voLxri. ; Gent. Mag. 1786 ii. 

courage him to write, and when he became lO^^y m^* ^787 i. 3, 1787 ii. 637. 1793 i.2l7: 

an author he paid her the highest respect Morant's Essex, ii. 361 ; Beaumont's Cogg«.hall 

as an instinctive critic, and called her his (l^^^); Luard's Graduati Cantabrigieiuk^ ; Bos- 

lord chamberUin, whose approbation was Tf? ^^. ^t^\^: ^^h .I***^"?^"'' 

his sufficient uSise for puVlication. The Celebial^ Fnendahip.. 1861.,. n9-,6; pnrate 

extraordinaiy 'fracas' which dUturbed the ^^^^ -• 

oniet round of domesticity at Olney in April UNWONA {d. 800 P), bishop of Leices- 

I7d4 was almost certainly due to Cowper's ter, described by Pits as 'Cambro-Britannus,' 

perception of a latent jealousy of LadyAusten succeeded Eadbert as sixth bishop of that see 

m the mind of his older friend. Fortunately some time after 781 . He was present at a 

3frs. Unwin entertained no jcadousy of legatine council in 787, and was one of the 

Cowper^s attached kinswoman. Lady Hea- witan of Offa [q. v.], king of Mercia, whose 

keth, with whom the poet resumed rela- charters he attests during the remainder of 

tiooa in 1785. Lady Hesketh in turn fully his reign. His name also appears in two 

appreciated Mrs. Unwin's quiet fund of charters of Ecgfrith, Offa*s son, but their 

emiety and the anxiety she had undergone genuineness is not above dispute. Unwona*s 

(darmg Cowper's attacks of hypochondria) name, however, reappears under Kenulf in 

* for one wbofm she certainly loves as well as 798 and 799. Matthew Paris says he was 
one human being can love another.' skilled in many languages, and was employed 
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A ".1 h- «* tnM,t :t. i. r*— r" • - ^^^..-j.^- a^ z". 
-^- •'«■ -ipon :n -_r .^ .- .- ^ .,— .M^^a.-.-;, 

■ '»• . M.S. llfjOi." . 

■■'*'. .:i ! poort «il-L — ^ I— '^' ,- - •\.^, 
■■ ^" : l':J Sept. H4o. 2£--T.:-:-i.-Tri;:^-,-^b^ 
^ •."--. William &.hr.- -:•: i — v-^ - v'^.^ 
'.;. VI..; iT:ive.l by Bra^r.z \£i.-:i >:^. '\V^ri|^- 
...v.- porrpait of L:=, fn-vri r- ^--^^ "-v \f;"'- 
■ • ri H. >. Turner, dx'^-rz :z Z-i^^m Jm^r 

• .,-.■. -^... .a-.:h rhe addition :•: i iicslz:^^ f L-* *irna- 
• ■ ; •■ ■ • « ■ ■. ■••■•.•. : ;>\ in the sale c^'aLtI'- :: L_i -frc''"-* at 

• - ■• . ■ •.■■•■- -h- British Museum: a :i.ri r«---riit bv 

«T P. irarding,wa*l:-h:^rh^ri:T{,^^;3j 

. ■■■... ' .V •;■ H.u"..r\ and signed hj V^,:i : a 27 March 

■ . • ■■'•. • 'r-^''^'f*library,book«.man-t5or:pts. prims, 
: - • •. ••.■ *-; .irawiniys wer>; 50H br .Sjthebv at 

I •■ ''■-■.. Kvir>'sauction-room.s,l06\ew- Bond Street 

* J :nf^ \<\6 and following dav«). and are 
•■■- have realised 4,125/. 17*. tid. : a large- 
y^7--T -py of the catalogue, formt-rlv be- 
i"; ^^. -- : ' ■•• .-.J r.j TO Dawson Turner, priced, and con- 

W ., ' " ■ • ' . ::..r..r.j the cancelled titU-page, is at the 

I' ■ - .. v\ H ■ •■■'.■. I^:.*>":. MusiMim. lie owned about thirtv- 

I :.'... • . ; ■ ■» - . • * * "^ ■ *''i*'ii>and letters, illustrated by three 



■% ■ ■ . ■■* 

I • 



..,.-.^ , S V; ** • .-. :V. isfir-d pt>rt raits, many of which were en- 

^r-.v ■■ : in ('. J. Smith's ' Historical and Lite- 



]i.- ".r-r..' y •- . ". '^V ■■ '^'.a.' 



f-ii 



,i \. r\.;\ •;•..'■ Mi * ■•■. -.■•«. r..7\ Curiosities.' Many of the autograph 

IwjIm :>! tV..' 1 . • .'. . 1. - . • "rrrrs were bought for the nation, ami 



. ..1».. .ju'iu i.^ni.Mu.. >' ' ■- ^ 1 ^*.::. r. "w i'"»rm Additional MSS. 15841 to 159.')7 
|, null I'll. ..ilr.n^ iM,>.:i5.. ■.]■•.;.-..■..-■::.. :.■. .'•: the British Museum. These volumes, 
Iv < ;.Mn.l-.«r.Mi.:!i .»; H .T.p'.r^ ." s'.. th: 1 ir> in nnmlx*r, comprise 15841-54, albums 
,|iiMx««'. .'i.'lv.'-. l«.«\i'-. .r.1.1 . ..j 1 .v.r.U \\i n- :r..-»*-tly 0!' foreign i)rinces and scholars; 
,,...„»ii.l wiih In- r.'II- . t ■^:.- l:: i*^-.\ 1 .*>N*t\ }vipt^rs of Jolin Nicholas ; 15857-^ 
,^i,,». It ill.. I .mi.Imi lii-:ir:i; ^r.. !.r w.js .in I l.'iiMS .M, Bnnvne and Evelvn papers*; 
,..i.}.. .1 ..« tl... ul».il.> .'T li- r y.. »;:.:i of l.'^-^.V^-til. Burton's dian* (edit^cl by J. T. 
.!! ,11 I -N. t .-..m. Mii.l H..:u.^ .v!-..r «-;i::,-»- \l\\::^: \^<{\'\ Turiius letters, 1643-7; 
,i|..ni ,n.".- il. tn ii\.' I;;in,lre.l oi' 1.*>nm»-iV. I >Ay miles correspondence ; 15S91, 
|ii.! •. .1 11. .1 .1 IP.. •n.>j:,»l t\>r I;!n uttrrs nveivi\l by Sir Christopher Hat ton: 
.,.,...1 i,...M •• . {ir.l-.i'.M.l .'n\V u.-.-i l.*vN^-J S, Hvde e.>rrespv'»ndence (edited bv 
In... .1., .;.»M..x I^.U '..^r. <::;..'. S \V.S.nuvV>: 1 55 M:^. 'The Snuff-Box/ a 

,1 -.*.;; V :' .* \ I. ]\v:r. by Slu^nsione; \iy^MS'-l9, catalogue 

■'.:,'< •:•;/ of ,1 notion eatalogues, ll»76-1824; 
....... . I . ,. .1 . 1 1: < .-vx < :-,: 10 J 1 '»j^JO. ost.s'.ocue of his own l>ooks ; 159i?l-!^ 

, , . I I ■ , . . I . . . . 111. ..:>.•.•.) 1: s 00'; '■ V. v^ V. s on t oixvraphy of Great Britain 

I 1 \ u. /•:»} li I ; -. uu' .' Jtr.^:. ;:i 00:1; ir..;a: ion of Lis printed volumes; 
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Upcott 37 Upham 

16990-3, OifoidBhire coUectioiw ; 1093fl, ' number of additional Ulustrationg and of 
Woreley letters, 1714-22; 16937-46, lettei-s Buggestive notes very beautifully written in 
la foreini princes and English Btateamen ; his own hand 

l™9-lS13j IMSfl and 16&S5-?, Anwn Dodd, Upcott, and StabU 1879 («printed f»m 
'l?^;.^^* «1= V^^'. ^?"" Hum-; Temple 6ar,.Wi.fl9-104); Nol«Snd Qmriai. 
phry (Addit. M8S. 16968-89) ware pur- i IstMr.tiii. 47. i. Sai.aSi.xi, 34.1 W P C. 
chued bj Thomas Rodd at the sale, but were ' 

at once resold to the BritUh Muaoum. ' UPHAM, EDWARD (1778-1834), book- 

The chief of Upcott's collectiona which ; se'lerandorientalist, the third son ofCharlea 
were not acquired by the British Museum I Upham (1739-1807), major of Exeter in 
conaiated of the correspondence of Ralpli l/^i was bom at Exeter in 1776. Hebeffan 
ThorosbT (which waa edited by the Rev. ^^^ " " bookseller in Eieter; his brotter 
Joaeph Hunter) and of Emanuel da Coata. ^°^ carried on a similar business in Bath. 
A large series of autograph letters from Up- ; Upham became a member of the corporation, 
cott's etoreawas purchased by Captain Hon- ' *** sheriff in 1807, and mavor of Exeter in 
tagn Montagu, R.N., and left by him at hih ^^^- Ho retired and published a couple of 
death on 3 July 1863 to the Bodleian Li- oriental rooiances of no great merit, besidea 
fcrary (MicaiT, AnTUtb of Bodl. Libr. p. ' ^"^'> works on Buddhism of more permanent 
299). Many of Humphry's finest workn ' value. One laborious and useful task was 
JWBsedat Upcott's death to his friend, C.H. i the completion of the 'Index to the Rolls of 
Turner of Qodstone, and still belong to hie I'arliament, comprising the Petitions, Fleaa, 
family [see Hukprkt, Ozias]. ""I Proceedings of Parliament (a.n. 1278- 

U(eottpubli8hedinl818,inthreevolume8. *■"■ 1S03),' commenced by John Strachey 
• ' Bibliographical Account of the Principal "■"^ John Pridden [q.T.], and published Lon- 
Worlffl relatmg to English Topography,' a '''"'' 1832, folio. He was a member of the 
work of great labour and utility. Unfortu- Ro^al Asiatic Society, and a fellow of the 
nately the compiler's intention of embracing Society of Antiquaries of London. Towards 
Scotland and Ireland in a future work waa '■^^ end of his life he resided at Dawlish, 
never fulfilled, and his book is now to a large ^bere he was one of the charity trustees. 
extent superseded by the 'British Topo- He died at Bath on 24 Jan. 1834. He mar- 
graphy ' (1881) of Mr. John P. Anderson, "«1. 25 Aug. 1801, Mary {d. 19 Oct. 1829), 
who refers in bis preface to Upcott's 'excel- daughter of John Hoblyn, Ticar of Newton 
lent catalogue.' Upcott revised for the press. ^^- Cyres and Padstow. 
the first (quarto) edition of 'Evelyn's Diary,' He wrote: 1. 'Rameses: an Egyptian 
brought out by William Bray in 1818, and "^^le, with Historical Notes of the Era of the 
for the (octavo) edition of 1827 he carefully Pharaohs,' London, 1824, 3 vols. sm. 8vo 
collated the copy with the original manu- lanonymous). 2. 'Karmath; an Arabian 
script at Wotton and made numerous cor- 'ale,' London, 1837, sm. 8ro (anonymous). 
rectiona. In 1826 he furtheredited Evelyn's -'• 'The History and Doctrine of Buddhism, 
' Miscellaneous Writings.' He reprinted in popularly illustrated with Notices of the 
1814 Andrew Borde's ' Boke of the Intro- Kappooism or Demon Worship, and of the 
dnctionof Knowledge,' andinl819Edmund ^^"< or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, 
Carter's ' History of the County of Cam- ''*■•> 43 litho^phic printa from original 
bridge.' Cingalese designs,' London, 1829, folio. 

Southey waa indebted to Upcott for the ^- ' History of the Ottoman Empire from 
transcript of Sir Thomas MaloiT's 'King ita Establishment till the year 18^8,' Ed i n- 
Arthur'{1817). Upcottcorrectedit for the ''"Ttb, 1829, 2 vols. sm. 8vo (ConttabUfi 
pTMa. He took an active part in the publi- •^"^- vols. xl. and xlL) 6. ' Historical and 
cation of the ' Garrick Correepoudence,' and I>escriptive Notices of China and its North- 
in the preparation of the 'Catalogue of the Western Dependencies,' London, 1832 (from 
London Iiutitution,' aodisbelieved to have ''f^t- M°9- October 1832). 6. 'Tbe Mahi- 
aided in compiling the ' Bit^raphieal Die- vansi, tbeltaja-Ratnacari, andthelUja-vali, 
tionaiy' of 1816. The Guiidhall Library I'rming tbe Sacred and Historical Books of 
orinnated in a suggestion by him, and in ''-eylon; also a Collection ofTracts illustrative 
ISSBhesuperintendedthearrangementoftbe ' '^ftheDoctrinesandLiterature of Buddhism, 
booksinit(WBLCH,Jfo(fem£on<jc>n,p.l62). 'ranslated from the Singhalese,' London, 
In a copy of the 1818 edition of Thomas 1833, 3 vols. 8vo (edited by Upham), 
Gray'i*Po«ns'intwovolum«,nowin the [InformalionfromMr. W.U.R«ynell-Dpha«: 
JbitialL MtMenm, Upcott uiaeit«d a Urge j »> also Oast. Hag. 1834, L 136.] H.B.T. 
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l"pington 38 Upton 

rnXGTOX. >.L T:!'»MAS ili^o- issue. A village and district in Bechuani- 

;*-7 "^ -■ \:r:\- f-i-.-j^sMi. hc^m in land are named after Upington (iSbii^A 4/iv 

-'"-" "*!- • - >-"•. :: '^.^=^-•■. VymzXon (d, can Gazettetr), 

"" ■ - V -:■ -- -^. -'■ Orric. bvMarr [Times, 12 Dec. 1898; Trinity Coll. DabL 

. .-~--- .^:. i -■: -in cs:L.-l:c. he Mat ric. Book (per the reflfistrar) ; ColonialOflSce 

•A * i • ; - T i- Tr.:..-v llrr-. l»ul>- List. 1898, p. 480 ; Wnlford*8 County Fami'.ie*, 

- -^ •-. :.- ^-i.i : ■.-.'.-■, :- :; i*.-:.!?*.?!. 1898. p. 1045; Wilmot's History of our own 

A ". •■■ 7 - J— .1 .:..•.■- ". B A. :zi 1>65 and Times in South Africn, 1897 ; The [Cape] Arpis 

^'. V >^ . :: -:•.•:; 'r>; ju.??^»>. Annual. 1896, p. 128.] T. & 

II ^«.- : :•;! .i.r.r. Wr. :inJ UPPER OSSORY. LoRD or. See 
?. . V .> . ■• -..>7i.. .. ..-r>. unfci. FiTZPATKicK, Sir Barxabt, 1535 P-loSl,", 

• - " .- . V !v. - : ' L J- •Hi^n. UPTON, ARTIU'R (1623-170G), Irisb 

":: r" ■• >"4 :.: >-. "'.rlin pTvsbvterian leader, eldest son of Captain 

' .-■'.? 7. >"'»-.:•:•..::. :L- re- Ilenry I'pton of Caatle-Upton (formerly 

' ■ • ■ *.*- V.:' . *.■- -. 7.-:-. <i~r TrAr. Castle-Norton), CO. Antrim, by Mary, daugli- 

:•>;.' " 7. :..?'->.'-.-sr-- t-r of Sir Hugh Clotworthv and sister of 

-. -. ■. > - •■-' - >: r.jj'rii- Sir John Clotworthv [q. v.^, was bom at 

- ■ •; 7. -■ 77 —.7.-7.: «.'a>tle-rprou on 31 May 1623. His fatlier, 

a Devonshire man, had come into Ireland 
"wi:h Ksm'X in loJ>l>. I'pton was a stron^f 
y.>?bvterian fsee O'Quixx, Jeremiah] and 
i ?-:r.inff royalist. He refused the *enjrajre- 
3:-r.:.* and by proclamation of 23 May lt>VJ 
wa> t.irdired to remove to Munster with 
« • ■ •■.:.:-:..-. ••.'..* ^x.*iy t :':..- ;:li-. r prt-sbyterian landholders. The orcL-r 

o.tmv TO noihinc, and I'pton was made a 
r:::.j'.>:r:iU* bv Henrv Cromwell. After tht» 
Kv>:;^raTit.n he was' elected (1661) M.R for 
} ■ ^ .. - . : • : .■ 7- : :■..: ':,• (.'.irrii^kfiTcrus, and sat in the Irish parlia- 

:•'■•■-: '•.'.' 1»\\ '. "^.'^ . r.:rv;t for forty years; on the disfrancliise- 
I- '. — • ■ ; ■ . ' ". ■-■.:.. •.-.:..■ 7. ::."-.'r.^ r.:- n: oi C^rriokfergrus by James II he wa^ 
, ■':. - ." ■ :■ ■ -. :. -.. , ^^ .'\ > 7 1 : 7 ; v. e'.-.-. :-d M.R forco. Antrim. HettKik a very 
>: • _. -.-■■..- .7 : ^ ^ •■ .;- 7: :t 7.::;- .i.^T.ve p:i7: i>n th»» side of William III. In 
I!.-.." ..'.'. ". -^ •..-.....: :\v;.7.: iV-.t-:::!- r I'iS** he forwarded to Dublin 

i.i \ 7. ■' - : :.:.'. \ '. .. \ \\ :..'\:]: r:i<::^' a o- 'py nf an anonymous letter seized 
\\ \ 1 . ^^ :• >.v -..:•-- 7...*. .■■ -.t!:- :»: r»:iil>'r. i*:^. Down, and supposed to reveal 

ii M ■: 1 i' ■ ■ ■; :...-! 1..^ ^^ : .: :'.. :^\:. 7.1 :•. y\ ■: i ^r the nia«s:icn» of protestants. In 
hi- '. ..'■;. ! ■ :v wr.i I ; .1.: •; l^y :':.-. .l.'i^7.:ir}- 3fi>i» he attende<i the meeting of 
liitii V- "■ - ■■ ^ «l-.;:!i : :!. • 1 :■■.•. . : ";. v v.-. •,.-- v- .!rs::inT i^.^ntrv at Antrim Castle under 
■ I r X . :.' 1 " ■ ^--'Y' ■ ^-- '1 1^> !i ^ ■ \]' -■ '. 7i : ^ V.> rfl.it-Vf. L cd Massenn^ne, was placed on 

III i'l I ^^ .;.. ti\ , \|.. ■;.:. ;i . . :\,.. •'.. '-.17.1 il of th»' protectant association for 

,-i m:.' ! ^^ ■';r..I u :.:. M ". !.. 1 7 ... '.. li- I- •. Antrim, and appointed to repres»'nt 

ii. .. . :' I ' '■ ^. iti.lth. P. :•.»'■.. wl. -w. >-. ':: 07. 'li" supreme oouncil of I'lster. ll»f 
H :i ^» ■ . !■ . ';'■■ •' ■:• 1\ 1 '\:il ■..■ Iv. .; ^'. < \,.- r:ii<vi n rvirim?'nt of foot, and, as its colonel, 
,. . ..I'., i" ^^"" «'':■: 1: ^^. '.;'..: !■. i v.!. ■...:: ".\ : .^ k pa7: in the di<a>tr*"»us * break of Dro- 
I, ,1. .1. ii'ii :.in I'll'.. ■■ I f ).-. .... l^'^-;. '!v..^r.* 1 1"» Msin^li Iti'^HU He was attainted 
|.|. « . • '" ' '•*• ' 1 ■•p.t. Ml v.«N. .;"...; :!.!• 1\ .l:i:iTt>''. Irish parliament in June It^K 
I . ..,.. . '. I III I '^"'ir ,1 "^ii «;.-,l n *^',7..:-_. W •.:): l\.:r!i-k Ad:iir q. v.] and another he 

I I. .. ■< i "' •'" • »'■ n. t n- jit: '77.. \- \\:i- s-. 7.: t > L.Mulon (November ItiS^O with 

,. ' .; ■ ■■ «■ '■■''* II.- \\.i^ :ip'jv^.7.:i .1 .--I '. o:j1 :i Idr-s? Ir-^m ri«ter presbyterians t'> 

, ... ... .1 . ..il-" ui'i. 11;.. . .Mil; oi;!;,- r:r,^' NV.'.i.M'.n HI. His la^t public act was the 

it. I ■■ I ., .. nil. .1 1 111 :ii :.•■ 11, \ : i^v.i ra'.^^.:^ p7.-.:v. v ; »:\ .<f a ]»t*Tition to the Irish House 

i. I ■ M' '■. liiiin. 1 III l>^»r». llo oi' (' :r.!v. ns 1. 1 4 M.iri'*h 1705) afrainst the 

i: . ' " " .'i|'i'<Mii:. .1 ii» m.^p.-n* ]\<: \c:. Ih^lied lutein 170t>. An anony- 

1. I. . .. .. ! .■■ .111-1 * «" '"'11 . .»i" til.. , .x'..Miy. ir..M-.> • I if;;y' .".n l;im l«y James Kirkpatrick 

....I •. ,. .li :i« «'" • •I'MiirM .-.Mir.r.Ti''- J. \ "w.-i-i. ]^riv.*fd at Helfa.«t in 1707, 4to. 

,,. Ii. n .1 111 ».l. :» l\ r M (; ]|,» H> :\ir.07:i; s-mvn. al><> bv Kirkpatrick, is 

,,111.11 I ' ij'i i.iw 11, on 10 Div. vii.i t.^ l;:i\i- b-vn v"ldi>hed. but no copy is 

I,, I. HI I-'. '. M.«i^.ih»iij:hi« r known. Ho manned Rin-^thy, daughter of 

l.iii tiliill. >" **«»iU. niul loft Miohaol Rrisford of Coleraine, co. Derry, 
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and had eight sons and ten daughters. He 
waa succeeded in his estates by his fourth 
aon, Clot worthy (6. 6 Jan. 1666, d, 6 June 
1725), also M.P. for co. Antrim, who, as a 
presbyterian elder representing the congre- 
gation of Templepatrick, took a leading part 
on the conservative side in the Ulster non- 
subscription controversy. His sixth son, 
John (6. 19 April 1671), was father of Clot- 
worthy Upton, first lord Templetown. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland ( Archdall), 1 789, 
vii. 157; Kirkpatrick's Lojalty of Presbyte- 
rians, 1713, pp. 405, 563; M'Skimin's Hist, of 
Carrickfeigos, 1829, pp. 61, 320, 341; fields 
Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, 
ii. 187, 515, 553; Disciple (Belfast), 1882, ii. 
110, 174,238] A. G. 

UPTON, JAMES (1670-1749), school- 
master, was horn at Winslow, Cheshire, on 
10 Dec. 1670. He was educated at Eton, 
and was elected a fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 
1697, M.A. in 1701. At the request of John 
Newborough, the headmaster, he returned 
to Eton as an assistant master (HABWot^D, 
Alumni Eton. f y. 277). 

Before 1711 Upton received the rectory of 
Brimpton, near Yeovil, and in 1712 the rec- 
tory of Monksilver, near Taunton, both from 
the Sydenham family. In 1724, at the re- 
quest of Lord Powlett and other gentlemen, 
he removed from Eton to Ilminster, Somer- 
set, where he took pupils until 1730, when 
he was appointed headmaster of Taunton 
grammar school. All his pupils went with 
him, and he so greatly raised the reputation 
of the school that it became the largest pro- 
vincial school in England, having over two 
hundred boys. In 1731 he received the 
vicarage of Bishop's Hull, Somerset. He 
died at Taunton on 13 Aug. 1749. He married 
Mary, daughter of a Mr. Proctor of Eton, 
by whom he had issue six sons and two 
daughters. From his second daughter, Ann, 
is descended the present Tripp family of 
Huntspill and Sampford Brett, Somerset. 

Upton edited Theodore Goulston or Gul- 
ston's * Poetics of Aristotle* (1623), with 
selected notes, Cambridge, 1696 ; Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, 1702 (reprinted 1728 and 
1747); and Ascham's ' Scholemaster,* 1711 
(reprinted 1743 and 1761). He published 
*A Selection of Passages from Greek Authors,' 
1726. 

His second son, John (1707-1760), bom 
at Taunton in 1707, was educated by his 
father and at Merton CJollege, Oxford, where 
he matriculated in 1724. In 1728 he was 
elected fellow of Exeter, graduating B.A. 
1730, M.A. 1732. He resigned his fellow- 
ship in 1736 In 1732 Lord Powlett gave 



him the rectory of Seavinffton with Donning- 
ton, Somerset ; afterwaras Earl Talbot mve 
him the rectory of Ghreat Rissington, Glou- 
cestershire; on 19 Jan. 1636-7 ne was ad- 
mitted prebendary of Rochester, and he also 
held the sinecure rectory of Landrillo, Den- 
bigh. He died unmarried at Taunton on 
2 Dec. 1760. Among his pupils at Oxford 
was the critic, Jonathan Toup [q. v.] Up- 
tx)n published: 1. An excellent edition of 
Arrian's * Epictetus,* 1 739-41, incorporated in 
full by Schweighauser in his edition of 1799. 
2. Edition of Spenser's * Faerie Queen,' 1768 
(see T. Warton's Fifth Ode and The Ob- 
server Observed), 3. 'Observations on Shake- 
speare,' London, 1746 (2nd edit. 1748). The 
British Museum possesses editions of Aratus's 
'Phsenomena,' of the * Greek Anthology,' and 
of the * Iliad,' with many manuscript notes 
by John Upton. 

[Misc. G-en. et Her. 2nd ser. iii. 167; Toul- 
min's Taunton, ed. Savage, p. 203 ; Boase's Reg. 
of Exeter Coll. p. 137.] E. C. M. 

UPTON, NICHOLAS (1400.^-1457), 
precentor of Salisbury and writer on heraldry 
and the art of war, bom about 14(X), is stated 
(Lodge, Irish Peerage^ vii. 163) to have 
been the second son of John Upton of Port- 
linch, Devonshire, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Barley of Chencombe in 
the same county. From a collateral branch 
of the family was descended Arthur Upton 
[a. v.] Nicholas was entered as scholar of 
Wincnester in 1408 under the name *Helyer 
a/ta« Upton, Nicholas,' and was elected fellow 
of New College, Oxford, in 1416, graduating 
bachelor of civil law. He was ordained sul^ 
deacon on 8 March 1420-1 (Hbnnbssy, Nov. 
Rep. p. xlix ; Tanner, p. 73), but instead of 
proceeding to higher orders he seems to have 
entered the service of Thomas de Montacute, 
fourth earl of Salisburv [q. v.], and fought 
against the French in Normandy. He also 
served under William de la Pole, earl of Suf- 
folk [q.v.], and John Talbot (afterwards Earl 
of Shrewsbury) [q. v.] He was with Salis- 
bury at Orleans m October-November 1428, 
when it was relieved by Joan of Arc and Salis- 
bury was killed. Upton was appointed one of 
the executors of his will {Letters and Papers 
illustrating the War in France^ i. 415-1 7). 

Soon afterwards Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, 'observing the parts and vertues 
of Mr. Upton, who at that time was not 
meanly skilled in both the laws, perswaded 
him to lay aside the sword and to take up 
his books again and follow his studies.' On 
6 April 1431 he was admitted to the pre- 
bena of Dyme in Wells Cathedral, and 
before 2 Oct. 1434 was rector of Chedsey, 
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which he exchange on that date for the dral, ed. Bradshaw, i.406; Newcouit'sBepeitor. 

rectory of Stapylford ; he was also rector of Ecd.; Hennessy^s Nomm Rep. pp. xlix, 56; 

Farleigh. In 1488 he graduated bachelor Kirb/e Winchester Scholars, p. 36; Prince's 

of canon law from BroiSgates HaU (after- ^orthies of Deyon ; U Neve's Fasti, od. Hardy; 

wards Pembroke CoUege), Oxford, and on ^«/» Worthies; Tanners BibL Bnt-Hib.; 

11 April 1443 was collated to the prebend ^oods Life and Times ed. CJ^k. i". 467ii.; 

of Wadhmd in St. Paul's Oathedrkl. He Macleans Pembroke College, p. 66.] A. F. P. 
resigned his prebend on his election on URCHARD, Sib THOMAS (1611-1660), 

14 May 1446 as precentor of Salisbury Ca- author and translator. [See Uequhabt.] 
thedral. In 1452 he went on a mission to 

Rome to obtain the canonisation of Osmund TIRE, ANDREW (1778-1857), chemist 

[q. y.], the founder of Salisbury. He reached and scientific writer, was bom at Glasgow 

Rome on 27 June, returning in May 1453 on 18 May 1778. He studied at Glasgow 

without accomplishing his object. He died in and Edinburgh universities, and graduated 

1457 before 15July,andwa8 Duried in Salis- M.D. at Gla^w in 1801. In 1804, on the 

bury Cathedral. resignation of Dr. G^rge Birkbeck [q. v.], he 

Upton was the author of an elaborate was appointed professor of chemistry and 
work entitled * Libellus de Officio Militari ;* natund philosopny in the Andersonian Unl- 
it was dedicated to Humphrey, duke of versity, later Anderson's College, Glasgow. 
Gloucester, and was therefore written before In 1809 he took an active part in the founda- 
1446. It consists of four parts: (1) 'De tion of the Glasgow Observatory, and in con- 
Coloribus in Armis et eorum Nobilitate ac nection with this work visited London, 
Differentia;* (2) 'De Regulis et de Signis;' where he made the acquaintance of Nevil 
(3) ' De Animalibus et de Avibus in Armis Maskelvne J[q. v.], Sir Humphry Davy 
portatis ;' (4) ' De Militia et eorum [sicj No- [q. v.], William Hyde Wollaston [q. v.], and 
bilitate.' A fifteenth-century manuscript of others. He resided at the observatory for 
the work, possibly the original, is Audit, some years. About this time he established 
MS. 30946 in the British Museum; a a course of popular scientific lectures for 
fifteenth-centuiT copy is in Cottonian MS. working men in Glas^w, probably the first 
Nero C. iii. ; ana later copies are in Harleian of its kind. An official report of M. (later 
MSS. 3504 and 6106, and in Trinity College, Baron) Charles Dupin on lire's lectures led 
Oxford, MS. xxzvi.; extracts from it are to the establishment of similar courses at 
contained in Stowe MS. 1047, f. 252, and the £cole des Arts et Metiers in Paris. In 
in Rawlinson MSS. (Bodleian Library) 1818 he published an important series of 
B. 20 and B. 107. The book, largely used determinations on the specific gravity of 
by Francis Thynne [q. v.], was edited by solutions of sulphuric acid of varying 
Sir Edward Bysshe [q. v.J from Sir Robert strengths. On 10 Dec. 1818 he read a paper 
Cotton's manuscript, and another belonging before the Glasgow Literary Society on elec- 
to Matthew Hale, both procured for Bysshe trical experiments he had made on the mur- 
by John Selden ; it was entitled * Nicholai derer Clydsdale after his execution. He 
Yptoni de Studio Militari * (London, 1654, suggested, following up the work of Alex- 
fol. ; two copies are in the Brit. Mus. Libr.) ander Philip Wilson Philip [q. v.], that by 

A later Sib Nicholas Upton (d. 1551), stimulating the phrenic nerve, the vagus, or 

son of John Upton of Lupton, Devonshire, the great sympathetic, life might be restored 

was turcopolier of the knights of St. John, in cases of sunocation from noxious vapours, 

and was killed by sunstroke in July 1551 drowning, &c. His experiments created a 

during a gallant defence of Malta at the head considerable sensation. In 1821 he published 

of thirty knights and four hundred volun- a * Dictionary of Chemistry,' founded on that 

teers against Dragut, the Turkish admiral, of William Nicholson (1763-1816) [a. v.] 

The grandmaster, John d'Omedes, declared Ure, in his article on ' Equivalents,' Jiows 

his death to be a national loss rLoDOE, IrUh excellent discernment in dealing with the 

Ptferfl^tf,vii. 154-5 ; Vbktot, Hist. 0/ Knights important chemical theories of the time ; he 

of St Johfiy iii. 261 ; Sutherland, Knights follows the views of Wollaston and Davy 

of Malta, ii. 143 ; Whitwobth Porter, n. rather than those of Dalton as put forward 

728 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 192, bj their author, and adopts Berxelius's nota- 

ix. 81, xi. 200, 4th ser. iv. 477, 6th ser. xii. tion for the elements, then only just pro- 

passim, 7th ser. i. 118, 171). posed, but adopted universally later. This 

[Preface to Bysahe's ed. of De Studio Militari, * Dictionary of Chemistry ' attained a feurth 

1654, cf. Tanner MS. 21, f. 159; manuscript edition in 1835, and formed the basis of that 

copies in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Bekynton Corresp. of Henry Watts [q. v.] in 1863. It was 

(Rolls Sep.), i. 265 ; Statutes of linooln Cathe- translated into French by J. Riffitolt in 
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elected P.R.S. In 1829 be published b 
' New Sjatem of Oeolo^,' in whick he 
points ont the importance of chemifitrr uid 
phjsics to the ^logiat, but which is coieflj 
derated to a cnticism of the Iluttoaian and 
Wemerian theoriee, and to tlie adrocacr of 
the ortbodoi tystem of chronology. In 1830 
Ure resigned hie profe«sorahip and went to 
London, where he practised as an analytical 
ftnd eommercial (^emiat until hia death. In 
1834 he became unofficially attached to the 
board of custonu u analytical chemist, re- 
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a two guineaa for each analysis per- 
He was also requested by the board 
to inveet igate methods ofut imatiag the q uan- 
tity of sugar in sugar-cane j ujce, and received 
800/. for two years' work on this subject. 

In 1836 he published his ' Philosophy of 
Manufactures,' in which he deals with the 
condition of facton workers, and in 1836 
'The Cotton Hanniactures of Great Britain 
. . .;' snbeeqnenteditionsofboththeeebooks, 
edited by Peter Lund Simmonds, appeared 
in 1861. InlSSghepublisheda'Dictiona^ 
of Arts, Mauufactures, and Mines,' of which 
a fourth edition appeared in 1863. The book 
was re-edited by Robert Hunt ( 1S07-1887) 
[q. v.] in ISaO and 1867, and by Hunt and 
F. W. Radler in 1676^. It was tranBlBt«d 
intoQennan by K. Karmarech and F. Heeren 
in 1&43-4 (Prague, 3 vols. 8to). 

In 1843 he published as a pamphlet 'The 
Rarentie in Jeopardy from Spurious Che- 
mistry,' in which he attacKs William 
Thomas Brande [q- v.] and Thomas Oraham 
[q. r.] with recara to certain analyses. 

Beaidee the Dooks mentioned, he published 
' A Now Systematic Table of the Materia 
Medica' (Qlasgow, 1613) (Wirr, Btbl. 
Brit.), and a pamphlet on 'The General 
Malaria of London ' in 1850. He was an 
original member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society and an honorary member of the 
OeoloeicAl Society. The Royal Society's 
* Catalogue ' gi^ee a list of fifty-three papers 
by Ure dealing with physics, pure and 
applied chemistry. He wiU be remembered 
chiefly by his inauguration of popular scien- 
tiflc fecturea, and oy his popular scientific 
works, which, in spite of a somewhat inflated 
and diffuse style, are clear and interesting. 

Ure died on 2 Jan. 1857, and was buned 
in Highgate cemeteiy. There is a portrait 
of him by Sir Daniel Macnee [a. v.J in the 
South Kensington Museum. Ure's eldest 
■on, Alexander Ure, F.R.C.S., was surgeon 
•t St. Mary's Hospital, London, and died in 
June ltl66 (CatB, Dkt. i^ Biogr. ; see also 
Sof, Soe. Cat.) 



[Obituaries in Gent. Mag. ngv ger. ISST, i. 
243; QunrterlyJourDAlofChsOealagical Society, 
1857, Tol. «iii. ; Proceedings of Qlasgow Phllo- 



KriodicaU (privatsiy prititad, 1870); Ure's own 
aksand ecientiGc papers; AddisoD'e Boll 'of 
Qlaagow Oraduatei; Calendar of Andenon's Cot- 
legs, 1078-0 : Boy. Soc. Cat.; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Cat. of the National Oallety ... at Soutb Een- 
sington, 1884.] F. J. H. 

URE, DAVID (d. 1798), geologist, bom 
at Glasgow, was the son of a weaver in that 
city. His father dying wUls he was still 
young, he was compelled to labour at his 
trade for the support of his mother. Re- 
solving to enter the ministry, he obtained 
an education at the city grammar school, and 
afterwards at the university of Glasgow, 
where he graduated MA, in 1776. His 
industry was great ; he worked at his trade 
alnoet all night, studying his books while 
toiling at the loom. At the university he 
was a meat favourite with the Greek pro- 
fessor, James Moor [q. v.] Dissuaded by 
him from wasting his energies on the first 
objects of his eutbusiasm, perpetual motion 
and the philosopher's stone, ne turned his 
attention to the undeveloped science of geo- 
logy. While a student in divinity he was for 
gome time assistant schoolmaster at Stewar- 
ton, and afterwards he taught a subscrip- 
tion school in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
barton. On 11 June 1783 he was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Glasgow, and 
afterwards became assistant to DavidConnell, 
minister of East Kilbride in Lanarkshire. 
During his residence in the parish he made 
careful researches into its History, and de- 
voted himself more especially to the study 
of its mineral strata. lie published the re- 
sults of his labours in a volume entitled 
' The History of Rutherglen and East Kil- 
bride ' (Glasgow, 1793, 4to), a work worthy 
especial notice as containing one of the first 
altemplB to deal with the geological features 
of a small district in a scientific manner. 
On the death of Connell on 13 June 1790, 
Ure had some expectation of being appointed 
his successor, but, finding the parish not 
nnanimous, be set off for Newcastle on foot, 
and acted for some time as assistant in the 
preabvterian church in the town. He r»* 
mained there until he attracted the attention 
of Sir John Sinclair (17&4-1835) [q.v.], who 
employed him in preparing the first sketches 
of the agricultural surveys of the counties of 
Roxburah, Dumbarton, and Kinross for his 
'Statistical Account of Scotland.' Ure's 
treatises were published separately by the 
London board of agriculture, the fint two in 
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ind 'Head of Scotland' (Piydain). The 
poems thus a^jree with the ' Saxon Genea- 
logies ' in makinffUrien a powerful chieftain 
of the Northern Britons, and the statement 
of one of them that he was killed at ' Aber 
Lieu' (Skenis, ii. 270) may be trustworthy, 
if the mouth of the river Low, opposite 
Lindisfame, once bore that name (Sttjabt 
Gle^tnie, Arthurian Localities^ 1869). 

The name * Urbgen' was borrowed by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth for his ' Urbgennius 
de Badone' (z. 6, 9; cf. also ix. 12). But 
the real representative of Urien in his 
pages is * Urianus rex Murefensium,' one of 
three brothers in the north to whom Arthur 
gave Scotia, the Lothians, and Moray re- 
spectively (ix. 9, 12). The latter district., 
which was Urien's share, is made in another 
passage to include Loch Lomond (ix. 6). 
From the narrative of Geoffrey, Urien 
passed into the realm of Arthurian romance, 
and finally appears in * Malory ' as King , 
Vryens of the land of Goire, who married \ 
Morgan le Fay, Arthur's sister, and narrowly j 
escaped being murdered by his wife. Gla- i 
morganshire antiquarians took ' Goire ' to be i 
Gower, and accordingly represent Urien as j 
the means of driving out tne Irish from the ; 
region between the Towy and the Tawy, 
which he thereupon received as a gift 
(anrheg) under the name of Rlieged {lolo 
MSS, 70-1, 78, 80). But the real situation . 
of Kheged remains unknown. 

[Skene's Four Ancient Books of Wales ; Rhys s 
Artharian Legend; Zimmers Nennius Vindica- 
tos. p. 95.] J. £. L. 

URQUHART, DAVID (1805-1877), 
diplomatist, bom at Braelangwell, Cromarty, 
in 1805, was the second son of David Vr- 
quhart of Braelangwell, by his second wife, 
Miss Hunter. His father died while David 
was still a child, and he was brr>ught up by his 
mother. In 1817 she took him to the conti- 
nent, where he received his early education. 
After a year at a French military school he 
studied at Geneva under Malin, and subse- 
quently travelled in Spain with a tutor. He- 
taming to England in 1821, he spent six 
months in learning the rudiments of farming, 
and three or four more as an ordinary work- 
man at Woolwich arsenal, where he acquired 
8ome knowledge of gunnerv. He matriculated 
fifom St. John^B College, Oxford, on 31 Get. I 
1822. Beingpreventedby ill-health &om con- i 
^ning his studies there, he was encouraged 

SJexemy Bentham, who had a high opinion 
his capacity, to travel in the east. In the 
beginning of 1827 he sailed from Marseilles 
wSli Lofd Dondonald to take part in the 
Qiwk wmr of indepaidence. (mboazdthe 



brig Sauveur, in company with the steamer 
Perseverance, he shared in the attack on 
28 Sept. 1827 on a Turkish squadron in the 
bay ot Salona. The squadron was destroyed 
by the two vessels, and their success pre- 
cipitated the decisive battle at Navanno. 
Urquhart was afterwards appointed lieu- 
tenant on board the frigate Hellas, and took 
part in the siege of Scio, where he was 
severely wounded. In November 1828 he 
left the Greek service, the war being prac- 
tically at an end. 

His elder half-brother, Charles Gordon 
Urquhart, had also joined the Greeks, and 
obtained the rank oi colonel in the army ; 
he was accidentally killed on 3 March 182K, 
in the island of Karabusa, of which he had 
been appointed governor. 

In 31arch 1830 David Urquhart was at 
Argos when the protocol arrived determin- 
ing the Greek territory. Urquhart decided 
to examine the frontier personally, and his 
reports were communicated by his mother 
to Sir Herbert Taylor, private secretary of 
William IV. Taylor, impressed by the ability 
they displayed, submitted them to the king, 
and transmitted them to the French and 
Russian governments. In consequence Ur- 
quhart was nominate<l, while he was still 
abroad, British commissioner to accompany 
Prince I^eoprild to(in*ece. The prince, how- 
ever, subsequently declined the Greek throne, 
and the appointment fell through. On his 
arrival in Kngland I 'rquhart was immediately 
presented to the king. In Xovemlx'r 18.*M 
he accompanied the ambassador extraordi- 
nary. Sir Stratford Canning Cafterwards lx>rd 
Stratford de KedclilTe) 'q. v.1, to Conntanti- 
nople,and heretume<lwlth hmi in SeptemJ>er 
18.*i2. In 18.*i.3, on his own projKjHition, he 
was despatched on a secret misnion to inquire 
into the openings for British trade in eastern 
countries, and to examine the restrictions 
under which it labounrd. Arriving at Con- 
stantinople early in \>*^, he Huc<;eeded in 
obtaining the implicit confidence of the 
Turkish government, who wen* at that time 
embarrassed bv the aggressions of M«?hemet 
Ali. England and France hi'ld alof)f, and 
the Turks were obliged to s<Mfk help from 
Russia, who in turn demandffd considerable 
concessions ^see Temple, Henky John, third 
Vi8COi'3rr Palmersto.v". The Turkish offi- 
cials placed such reliance on l.'n|uhart 
that they kept him immwliately informed of 
all communications made to them bv the 
Russian ambassador. ly)rd Palmer^ton, 
however, took alarm at Urquhart^s intimacy 
with the Porte, and wrote to the ambassador, 
Lord Ponsonby, to remove him from Con- 
stantinople as a danger to the peace of 
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*- ;'' . '->' tv: T J.", -^'i'' ~-.ijjr' "ns 1;— un?-. "Tji* ? jriiLj: " "n-s iiscontinued 

t^'^'-.-^. .t<— .'.i.— • -nw*^- I.- ". a^r-t:i- n '.<y. f-ita. "'TiiJjir: "w-mi- to the east; 
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.i^.tic .'.'t • -r :-r- -If- vi./i^'^-: t. '. r-^ . r- • . li l?4-f. j. ' Az App^eal againrt 
^' .'.'x. '■• i .'. L— Li T-LT-^-; 7*1.- Juir^n l.:nii:c- •'t: .ie■^fn«GKdthecoIl- 
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A n ■ ■- - — "—r ^-iv.JTrj. -r^cii :airz^i tb* promoters of the 

—. .1 .'1:1-: K'- t: '■''_r' *- lii 'niiit*s4 Trar? with eosspiracT 

-. • :-.r. ::'- -ri.* i^ Lru.Lir ~^r l"L Tb* s-Mierv refused to 

•■■- . •. -■ >i'.i:-T-":c rfrJj tli* r^prrr*. wiich appear^ in the 

.'...v.*r,.' *-:-.- •^^^i - - :- :-vf- -jj.- Vr; -jj^ "t—e :c ti-* ^^rc^t-r* ile3:ie. In 1S44 Ur- 

v..r- ^-r: • -..t- -. T TT ».* i.-- -j: .- i.-.:::ritzj!*r i-i^Lir: t^i: LiJi-i-i is :=.■=* Portfolio." and sepa- 

r. -, * .,. *^;',- T .■.-,. ,:' ---. r-.t^'.-'-l =-!-- rit^lj — "pk^.zhl-z' f:r=u a paper entitled 

»*•;/ .'.-. *.-..-,--.-• V. -I.-.."-: .n it;.. -.1 l-r tlt • Ti-r AT-.-rLir.-:!! -:f tie T-*ii3 I a Case of 



;-- W tr :»rt-y r^n. Fr r'.fcr. i and the United States/ 
=' .'. ' - ". ' . .-' . '- 1. '. ' -.-: T-::-.*- :' A ir. 1- i *Tr: z* ^7-»■l^»r :: the oncdact of the United 

<"■■.> '.•- ■: -.■-.-.• :'-i*. -: :.:~rrrr;-i.l li- 5 * i'-e^ rT'TTz^rnt tc wards Mexico. 



>'. '. o:-^ . ■•• % '.-• .'.v..-- trtiru: -K-.ti <>-::'.■ J -^t l>4r Uri ihart was returned 

'i ..--''/ .'. ••. >. .. *■ •-, .-r.-r.rtT.r.r 'i:^ "'- ta.rLii.=T-: f:r th- corouzh of Stafibrd, 

* •-' '< *.. r./'. ' -.. ".4.-. '.-T.rr 1!* d-r- ::rwi:.:i ir sit oritil July lSo2. During 

[A' .."; f' v. i.'./.v!; ..'. '.'..'/,, dr-rw up a l?-t?. in cii-sj'ziirion with Thomas Chisholm 

».'^vs , •■ ;. J .•<;,, V.-. ',.. *:.- i-.T-rrr.rn^r*: Ar^t-rj |^3. v.\ he persistently ui^^ upon 

J,.",;;. '^'; *',*••.-. v..^ "^ :. :/. .r. C.nv.ir.t:- p^rlLimmt the necsssitT of an investi^- 

/.'.;,..' 'J;..<, :../.«=:.•. •-.-•/ \.>A tVil-r"! t:. t-i-n into PalsiersTTon'sconduct in theforeicm 






i :. -r * r^ar v -Raji :5 v- . The speeches on the subject were pul>- 

/si* f.": .r. , < >*,, ', .\.\ *.-, >,.u-TtA 4 condit: jn Ilsbe-i under the title'Debates on Motion for 

♦ .'.;»■ ' ."j..'.;i-r './..•, '.':-.*i-'i .♦ •,a!.j<.;.--i an-1 Pap-=-r5 with a view to the Impeachment of 

J /I ': / r. a r. • . y f •;, * '; >.♦■•: v, i: a . • K ', r -. hi p . t he 1 i i^ht Honourable Henry J ohn Temple, 

1;- j/r. ,"j »,/ •'.• ':-:*:. of Wiiiiarn IV of Viico'Int Palmerston." 

y\,i I/, :i.\- i...iifr ',< '.'.?: jt.fj;^. iri'l of the At the time of the Crimean war Urquhart 
I-. .|/,v#f* '/f ;...: ;,'. .4'/ ^'-':r«* a rv. ."*;..- If':rb'-rt 1 stronsly deprecated the principle on which 

'\'i-/.',t, J r'j Jiii .•♦.*', w. 'J h.//.->rif iiri&bl<; any English action was based — the substitution 



I'/ii;/' I »'# \tt',th'.>.'- 'J.,'«-'.'!y |j;< vi*:'A'SjOn *'tat*e 
\t't\,t / \\-. /:'/»! '<fj •!''!, liow«:v«*r, fo laVjiir 
wj»Ii ijii /,« .'i.'i«/j Ji.!-,'jiji» jr, rifi/J |,y Ilii niim<;- 
f'i'i... /ti.*n,i/.'. |i'« //'-rfiji I V jrjf1iif:riC<:d public 
'»i»jiii'.ii A!r«»j'lyiii I"..'/.'! |j«' ha/1 fouiuk-d 
III'-. ' l''.it.('ili'i,' fi |i<Ti'i'liriLl di:vot»;d to 
•Ji|(l'>riiiii i< iilliiif^ Jfi till; fifht u\im)}*:r he 
iHitili.-lii f| II f iflii;i lion 'il' fli|i|iitnatic papers 
Mirn ■•|i'»ri'li|irii ljctw«;isii ihi? HuHHian 

'iiffi<!iii It fid it.n ftf{<;iii.Hy which threw 



of a European protectorate over the Chris- 
tian suV^jects of Turkey for that exercised by 
Russia. He remonstrated aeainst such an 
interference in the internal afiuirs of Turkey 
as contrary to the law of nations, and asserted 
that the Turks were able unaided to cope with 
liussia, a prediction verified by the Turkish 
victories at Oltenitza and Sili8tria(cf. Times^ 
1 1 March 1853). He traversed the country 
forming societies, under the name of foreign 
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afiairs oommitteeSy to inquire into the con- 
duct of the g^yemment. To ventilate their 
opinions a journal was founded in 1855 en- 
titled the ' Free Press/ a name changed in 
1866 to the * Diplomatic Review/ whicn con- 
tained, among other contributions, most of 
Urquhart's own writings on the subject. 

In 1864 he was compelled by his health 
to leave England for the continent, where he 
resided parUv at Montreux, and T^lj ^ & 
house he had built on a spur of Mont 6lanc. 
Abroad he attempted with his usual energy 
to revive the study of international law, 
which he considerea to be continually vio- 
lated by modem states in their dealings with 
each other. This undertaking brought him 
into close relations with a number of promi- 
nent men, such as Le Play and Bishop Du- 
panloup, and led to his presence at Kome 
during the Vatican council of 1869 and 
1870. In 1876 his health broke down com- 
pletely. He died at Naples on 1 6 May 1 877, 
and was buried at Montreux in Switzerland. 
On 5 Sept. 1854 he married Harriet Ange- 
lina, second daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Chichester Fortescue of Dromisken, co. Louth, 
and sister of Chichester Samuel Parkinson- 
Fortescue, first baron Carlingford and 
second baron Clermont. By her he had 
two sons and two daughters. She was a 
constant contributor to the ' Diplomatic Re- 
view ' under the name of ' Caritas,' and ren- 
dered Urquhart the most valuable assistance 
in his political and literary labours. She 
died at Brighton in October 1889. 

Urquhart was gifted with a rare enthu- 
siasm which often obscured his Judgment, 
but he impressed men of all opmions and 
nationalities by his earnestness of purpose 
and the width of his interests. Although 
he was popularly known as an extravagant 
Turcophil, he had a thorough knowledge of 
the politics of Eastern Europe, which was 
recognised at home bv Disraeli and abroad 
by statesmen like Thiers and Beust. To 
Urquhart belongs the distinction of promo- 
ting the naturalisation of the Turkish bath 
in the British Isles. He spoke enthusias- 
tically of the merits of the institution in 
his < Pillars of Hercules ' (London, 1850, 2 
vols. 8vo), a narrative of travels in Spain and 
Morocco. The description arrested the atten- 
tion of the physician Richard Barter [q. v.], 
who added the Turkish bath to the system of 
water cure he had established at Blarney, 
near Cork. In 1856 Barter edited a pam- 

fhlet containing extracts from the ' Pillars of 
lercules,' under the title 'The Turkish 
Bath, with a View to its Introduction to 
the British Dominions,' and both he and Ur- 
quhart lectured on the subject. Urquhart 



subsequently superintended the erection of 
the baths in Jermyn Street, London. 

Urquhart was author of numerous trea- 
tises, chiefly relative to international policy. 
His style was admirably lucid. Besiaes the 
works already mentioned, the principal are : 
1. 'Turkey and its Resources,* London, 
1833, 8vo. 2. *The Spirit of the East: a 
Journal of Travels through Roumeli,' Lon- 
don, 1838, 2 vol8.8yo; 2nd ed. 1839 ; trans- 
lated into German and published in Eduard 
Widenmann and Wilhelm HanfiTs ' Reisen 
und Landerbeschreibungen der alteren und 
neuesten Zeit,' 1855-60, lief. 17 and 18. 
3. ' An Exposition of the Boundary Diffe- 
rences between Great Britain and the United 
States,' Liverpool, 1839, 4to. 4. * Diplo- 
matic Transactions in Central Asia,' Lon- 
don, 1841, 4to. 5. 'The Mystery of the 
Danube,' London, 1851, 8vo. 6. 'Reflections 
on Thoughts and Things,' London, 1844, 
8vo ; 2nd ser. 1845. 7. * Wealth and Want ; 
or Taxation, as influencing Private Riches 
and Public Liberty,' London, 1845, 8vo. 
8. 'Statesmen of France and the English 
Alliance,' London, 1847, 8vo. 9. 'Europe 
at the Opening of the Session of 1847,' Lon- 
don, 1847, 8va 10. ' The Mysteir of the 
Danube,' London, 1851, 8vo. 11. ' Progress 
of Russia in the West, North, and South,' 
London, 1853, 8vo ; 5th edit, in the same year. 
12. ' Recent Events in the East,' London, 
1854, 12mo. 13. 'The War of Ignorance and 
Collusion : its Progress and Results,' Lon- 
don, 1854, 8vo. 14. 'The Occupation of 
the Crimea,' London, 1854, 8vo. 15. ' The 
Home Face of the "Four Points,"' London, 
1855, 8vo. 16. ' Familiar Words as affect- 
ing the Character of Englishmen and the Fate 
of England,' London, 1855, 12mo. 17. ' The 
Lebanon : a History and a Diary,' London, 
1860, 2 vols. 8vo. 18. * Materials for a True 
History of Lord Palmerston,' London, 1866, 
8vo. 19. 'Appeal of a Protestant to the 
Pope to restore the Law of Nations,' Lon- 
don, 1868, 8vo ; Latin edit. 1869. 

[Urquhart's Works ; Manuscript Life of 
Urqahart by Mr. L. D. Collet ; private ioforma- 
tioD ; Griffin's Contemporary Biogr. in Brit. Mas. 
Addit. MS. 28512, ff. 208-12 ; Mrs. Bishop's 
Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart, 1897 ; AshleVs Life 
of Palmerston, 1879, ii. 61; GreTille rapers, 
1888,iii. 334, 413, iv.l22, 123, 164 ; Doubleday's 
Political Life of Peel, 1856, ii. 246 ; Corresp. 
entre M. Urquhart et r£?£qTie d'Orl^ns [Du- 
panloup], 1870.] E. I. C. 

URQUHART, THOMAS (Jl. 1660?), 
violin-maker, was distinguished among old 
London makers by the beauty of his style, and 
especially by the excellence of his varnish. 
Some of Urquhart's instruments are small in 
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.I.'." L. IV i*ai«l to hAv»' hi^»=-n p«ir«% anrt I*^i4-i51, pp. »5-S4, 54<1. 54*?, •»?. 739, 

.1. •I- •. -. r.". A \it.ljn wifh rh»? 1'r.jiru.rt lo7-l): and ia the folluwinff yeara*kjt« 

lull". M'Hij lr/>;, i- in Mr. \li\V*o.r.V,rr.r.cn. /t pror.»»ct ion* from hia credirorswa.*irran:ed 

"'ii'-* « ..T rL»; |*.,H-»-.-i'in of Mr. J'-iiin him bvCharlea I under tht« zrear s^^al. dat«<l 

.»! r.i.r.r, ip^ii. nri 'il! tliif", -'Amj^ fpimSr. James's. iO March l»5^i7. Four months 

V .! ". .-..ir*'-' nami'. Jiti'lflianr-t.Ti-r.na.'.y iar^r i Id July i two ot' the old man'? *<^ii5, 
I ••! .« •■ ''i. h'lt i* i-t U"^ po— iliU T.I di=:o:.ie Thomai* and a yoiuigfr brother, wriv in»iicttfd 
I.I • : » .r.-rnim»*nr \^a- imiil*; hy th»> i:i=:1»t- I'jr layin^r vi«jl»;nt hand:* on their father and 

M-i ti i r.'iharr. ' -irtainini him in an upp»?r chamber, called 

• V /l»:.-f. iv Jli. J-J^: H.ifi The 'h^ • Inner Dortour/ at Cromarty. Th- lords 

V . • •- I'.s! "joj. ':;i7: JVir— h V'i-,;-.n- of "he council app«jint»fil certain noblrmrn t-j 
... .i..^ •■■^^.■>;'ll;i7" l-'.r... Vii- Vi.,.iri; San 1 j^ inT^Tiiafp the affair, which was ther-ujwn 
, ..1 i- -^--.-1 Hm*. ni f\i'- Vi. in. f.. lU : i.ij'iat':*! wirhout. turtht-r refrrence :o the 

.■ J 4 < •..! Vp/j-.M ; \'.>\ :..■ {■".in-iers 'iiiiiie. law. >ir Th'ima.4. the elder, survivwl the?H 

.. ■ n r.: ".jjirion kiri'!.-. l'jwii ■■•.' .Mr. Arr.hir i^v-nr* a little over tive years, and. harais^d 

. Mr. J ■..:! Gl'-ri, .n. I Mr. Ai:r»-'! Motf.ir.^ to the l:i>r by CPfdifor^, died at L'romarry in 

I.. M. M. AujTi.4t l^A'Jt. Although a devoted royali«t 

T'RQrHAR.T or fJRCHARD, .Sir and ►^piacopalian, he wad unmok-sted onthat 

'*! !• '\[A^i l*''l 1 l^>^»), '.f < ■porn;ipTy,aurhor accoun*. fu* he wa.-* known to be harml^s-f 

iM.f •-m-l.ir- r, »-li|--t -on oi 'llioma* l.'r- and •enT;r".n»r'l wirh covenanters a$ neizh- 

. ,"'ir* I l.'."»'J-l»;iJ), of a fairiily r-'int.-nr t<i Fi«iur«/ i GoRI>»iy.//iV. ^/♦Sro^^j^-ijT'iir'*, Spaid- 

.*-.,,•. Ji.irk rlitrir 'l-v:i-rit ti ^IjiIW-pocIi de I'r- in^ Club. i. *ll i. 

.;-i-'. wli-» ti'»iiri-ii»r'! in Oj»r tiiii»- 'it' .\\*i\' \a 'Thoma.* Urquhardus de Cromarti**,' 

,t J.-p 11 tTliMji^rh Mi-y rn i/ll^ SI ^ Mr Thomas rhe fature author of the * Jewel' was ad- 

:-i'-iii:i- n-'.v -h'lW.-d. hjiv»: V »n*'. \y-tf:k v»Ty mitr*-d at Kinz'* ColWe, Aberdeen, in 10i!'2, 

.,t •■•I« i"iir-lL»*rj, w;i-. born in I'll I, tiv»; y«*ar.^ during the r^jentship of Alexander Lunaii 

.J p tU'» m;irrin:.*"" of In- pap'-nt- { Aht-rdfifn i FftAti Aft* rdon/^wieM,'!^, ^u ), Alierdeenwas 

V. : ". II"-. Mou--, K'linb. : nof" fpirii U»-v. not only then pr»^-»rmin»-nt in literature and 

• W ■''i'''»iiv : pr-viou- rri»Tnoip=* luivv «'rrr>- Ivaminj, but a stronzhold of loyalty and 
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Seottish war was nrrMin^eH W UxqvJbut'^ 
aftespc to Rcovcr bv teee a s(oe« of 
deposUcd far lum im BaloakoIiT Hamae v 
HaltoB GuOeK Tvni; viuick kad 
aeiaedbT UieBardajsof Tovie. CloaeapoB 
ibis foliowed tlie Trott of TvxnfiU May 
1639>, in whidi Urqiiliait shared, aad tht 
ahort-liTed rovalist oecnpatioB of A Widt i em . 
Ten dajB later, npon tbe anti-ocrnesantcr 
force di^Mrang, lie »Oed froaa Aberdeen for 
Bngland, and entend tbe serriceof Cbaries I, 
bv wbom be was knigbted in tbe gallerr at 
\\liiteball on 7 April 1641. Wbik in Loo- 
don be seems to baTe resided in Claie Stxeet. 
Before retnming to Seotland in tbe antomn 
of tbe ensuing rear to take upon bim tbe 
burden of tbe ' erased estate ' wbidi be in- 
herited upon tbe deatb of bis fitber, ^ 
Thomas saw through tbe press and dedi- 
cated to his then political leader, James 
Hamilton, third marquis of Hamilton [q. t. ], 
his three books of * Epigrams." Each book 
contains forty-four epigprams or rather apho- 
risms; in metrical form they are sextains, 
and are sententious and sedate, not witty 
(cf. CoLLiKK, Bibl. Cat, iL 461). At the 
close of 1642, after setting apart the bulk of 
the rents due from his estate for the pay- 
ment of creditors, he went abroad again for 
three years. But affairs seem to have been 
mi s m anaged in his absence, and he returned 
to find the creditors changed, not for the 
better, and the debt little^ at all, reduced. 
From the close of 1645 he took up his abode 
in the ancestral tower of Cromarty, a for- 
talioe erected under a royal g^rant of 
James III to William Urquhart, dated 
6 April 1470. In 1648 he was appointed 
officer of horse and foot in the royal interest 
for putting the kingdom into a state of 
defence. 

It speaks well for his power of detach- 
ment and his cheerfulness amid 'solicitu- 
dinary and luctiferous discouragements, fit 
to appall the most undaunted spirits,' that 
he was able to prepare for press in the very 
year of his return his abstruse work on 
trigonometry, entitled ' Trissotetras/ This 
singular book was dedicated by Sir Thomas 
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Fimser of DteklMK^ ^WT wboai 
tzmhr be ffokm bnl ibai be is 
b» cBMaw be natwrallr in* 
tbe niueis. ^^i> «bUsi«d atf bis 
fer tbe beadit of aaankiBd : * bni 
with none of bis Iws did be qiian«l kkm^ 
IbicibiT than with tbe neigbbimiuur mini- 
st«fs of Kirkmicbaei, Cnlliendeiu mnd Ctok 
maitr, and to tbe * aceonital bitteme^ * of 
this kst, one Gilbert Andeiscm, be £t«- 
qnently reins. 

His straggle with bis creditors and bis 
attempts at squaring tbe cincie were inter- 
ruptea br tbe news of tbe execution of tbe 
king. £arly in 1649 he joined Thomas Mac- 
kenkie of Pluscardine, Colonel Huffb fVaaer, 
John Munro of Lumlair, and otneis, who 
rose in arms and planted tbe standard of 
Charles II at Inverness. The ri^ng proved 
abortive, and on 2 March 1649 tbe estat^a 
of parliament at Edinburgh declared Ur- 
quhart a rebel and a traitor. No active steps 
seem to have been taken against him until 
22 June 1650, when he was as a * malig- 
nant' examined by a commission of the 
general assembly, and charged with having 
taken part in the northern insurrection, 
and with having vented dangerous opinions. 
His political attitude was probably re^rded 
by the commission as innocuous, for Iua case 
was merely referred to tbe discretion of John 
Annand, minister of Inverness (cf. General 
Assembly Records, Scot. Hist. Soc. 189({). 

On the coronation of Charles II at Scone 
Urquhart finally quitted the old castle of 
Cromarty and Joined the Scottish army. The 
expeditionary force was very hetorogcneously 
composed, and, according to Urnuhart, who 
had abated none of his antipattiies, it was 
spoiled by presbvterians, whom he accuses 
of deserting on the eve of the battle, ' lest 
they should seem to trust to the arm of 
fiesL' Prior to the battle of Worcester Sir 
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Tltom&s lodged in tbe Um-a in the botue of 
one Spilabury, ' a. very honest sort of roan,' 
-whose attic was stored his verj eitensi 
baggage. Id addition to > four large port- 
mantles' full of scarlet cloaks, buff suits, 
and other ' precious commoditv,' his effects 
comprised three large trunks fi[led with ' 
hundrtid manuscripts' of his own c 
position, lo the amount of 642 ' quinter- 
nions,' of five sbeeU each. The royalist 
army having been routed and I'rquhart 
captured, the CromnelUan soldiers ran- 
sacked SpiUbury's bouse. At first the precious 
manuscripts had wellnigh escaped, lor ' the 
soldiers merely scattered them over the floor; 
but reSectingnfler the; had left the chamber 
on tbe many uses to which they might be ap- 
plied, they returned and bore them out into 
the street.' One quintemion only, containing 
part of the preface to the ' Universal Lan- 
guage,' was rescued from the kenuel and 
restored to Sir Thomas, while the portion of 
another containing the writer's marvellous 
genealogy was eTentually spared 'the in- 
exorable rage of Vulcan ' and the tohacco- 
jnpes of the musketeers. Urquhart himself 
WTis committed to the Tower of London 
with other Scottish gentlemen taken at 
Worcester. During the summer of 1051 his 
impTLSonment wa8relaied,Bndonl3Sept. in 
that year Urquhart, who seems to have won 
the good graces of all his gaolers while in 
the Tower, was removed to Windsor Castle 



parole dg die in dtem (ib.) The prisoner 
speaks highly of the Protector's indulgence, 
by means of which he was enabled to address 
himself to repair in some measure the toss of 
his hundred manuscripts. Hitherto his pro- 
jects had been devised for the good of man- 
kind and the glory of his country : hence- 
forth his ingenuity was to be eserted in the 
intereata of himself. First, therefore, in 
1652, he issued the recovered fragment of 
bis genealogy to convince Cromwell and 
the parliament that a ' family which Snturn's 
ecylne had not been able to mow in the 
course of all former ages, ought not to be pre- 
maturely cut off.' In this he succinctly 
traces his pedigree back to the ' red earth 
from which God framed Adam, sumamed 
the protoplast.' The local origin of the 
name he ignores in order to derive it from 
Ourqhartos, i.e. 'the fortunate and well- 
beloved.' This Ourqhartos was fifth in 
descent from Noah, and married the queen 
of the Amazons. The genealogy showed 
clearly how Sir Thomas was the hundred 
and forty-third in direct line (hundred and 
fifty-lhird in succession) from Adam, and 



hundred and thirty-third from Japhet, ' anno 
mundi &59S; ' hut it did not succeed in its 
avowed object of convincing Cromwell of 
its compiler's value to his country (cf Lower, 
On /'amfly JVa»M«, 1860, p. 302;"the pedigree, 
which ia correct as far as yerifiable — that 
is, as far back as about 1300 — was continued 
down to the close of the seventeenth century 
bv David Uerd, ap. Urquhart 7Vnp/», Edinb. 
1^74). 

Urquhart neit published hia 'Eciricv- 
Sakavpov, belter known as 'The Jewel" 
(<Wct;3(Aaupov^ jewel out of the miref) 
Author and printer shut themselves up to 
see whether head or hand could compose the 
quicker; and their joint concern issued from 
the press in the short space of fourteen 
working days. Urquhart's aim was to con- 
vince the government of the signal and un- 
precedented services which he might be 
capableof rendering, and he puffed his work 
with unblushing effrontery. The 'Jewel' 
proper, as reacuul from the ' kennel of Wor- 
cester,' comprised but two and a quarter 
sheets of small pica, 'as it lietb in an octavo 
size,' forming the introduction to a work of 
twelve hundred folio pages, irreparably lost, 
on a ' Universal Language ' (a kind of ances- 
tor of Volapiik). This 'introduction," how- 
ever, was, in the author's opinion, the cream 
of the hook. Among the numerous merits 
of his language he remarks that 'three and 
siittietJily, in matters of enthymens, syllo- 
gisms, and all manner of illative ratiocina- 
tion it is the most compendious in the world.' 
The main and by far the most interesting 
portion of the work (hastily composed as a 
supplement to the ' Jewel 'proper) is a rhap- 
sodical vindication of the Scots nation (be- 
fore the presbyterianB had 'loaded it with 
BO much disreputation for covetousnesa and 
hvpocrisie'), interspersed with notices and 
characters of the most eminent Scots scholars 
and warriors who had flourished during the 
previous half-century. Despite its obvioua 
extravagance, Urquhart's 'Jewel' has not 
only many graphic and humorous touches, 
but much truth of observation ; while its 
inimitable quaintness justifies its title in the 
eyes of lovers of recondite literature. 

During the May of 1652 Utauhart's papers 
were ordered to bo seiied, ana iheir exami- 
nation by the government very probably con- 
tributed to his enlargement. On 14 July 
following he was allowed to return to 
Scotland for five months, on condition that 

did nothing to the prejudice of the Com- 
monwealth, llis three attendants — William, 
Francis, and John Urquhart — had received 
!s in the previous March. His leave 
subsequently eitended, but he does not 
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beem to have utilised the time to adyantage 
as far as his creditors were ooncemedi and 
he sunendered to his parole in 1658, when 
he published in London his ' Logopandectei- 
sion,' being a continuation and expansion of 
his ideas on the subject of a universal lan- 
guage, interspersed with chapters of an auto- 
biographical and declamatory nature, while 
the Tolume concludes with a fanciful sum- 
mary of the author's demands or ' proquiri- 
tations' from the state. 

The same year (1653) saw the appearance 
of Urquhart 8 admirable translation of the 
first book of Rabelais — ^'one of the most 
perfect transfusions of an author from one 
language into another that ever man accom- 
plished/ In point of style Urqahart was 
Rabelais incarnate, and in his employment 
of the verbal resources, whether of science 
and pseudo-science or slang, he almost sur- 
passed Rabelais himself. As for his mis- 
takes, they as truly • condoned by their mag- 
nificence.' He often met the difficulty of 
finding the exact equivalent of a French 
word by emptying all the synonyms given 
by Ootgrave into his version ; thus on one 
occasion a list of thirteen synonyms in 
Rabelais is expanded by the inventive Ur- 
quhart into tmrty-six. Some of the chap- 
ters are in this way almost doubled in 
length. 

After 1653 practically nothing is known 
of Urquhart, but it seems probable that he 
remained for some years longer in London, 
going on with his translation of Rabelais 
(a third book of which appeared after his 
death), a prisoner in name more than in 
reality. When he crossed the sea is not 
known, but tradition states that he died 
abroad on the eve of the Restoration. The 
mode of his death, as handed down appa- 
rently by family tradition, was that he died 
in an uncontrollable fit of laughter upon 
hearing of the Restoration. It is highly 
probable that he died in the early part of 
1660, as on 9 Aug. in that year his brother 
(Sir) Alexander of Cromarty petitioned the 
council for a commission to execute the office 
of sheriff of Cromarty, held for ages by his 
predecessors, and belonging to him as eldest 
surviving son of Sir Thomas Urquhart who 
died in 1642. In 1 663 Sir Alexander claimed 
compensation to the amount of 20,203/. 
(Scots) for the lof^es incurred by his brother 
daring 1650, and 39,203/. (Scots) for the 
losses of 1651-2 (one pound Scots ■■ one 
shilling and eigh tpence sterl ing). Sir Alex- 
Aoder's * prettv' daughter. Christian, married 
liefore 1665 (I^epys, Diary, 3 Oct.) Thomas 
Rutherford, Lord Rutherford, elder brother 
of the third lord, who has been identified with 
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Scott's ' Master of Ravenswood.' On Alex- 
ander's death the honours of the family 
and what estates were left passed to Sir 
John Urquhart, son of John Urquhart of 
Craigfintray, Laithers, and Craigston, who 
was the son of John Urquhart, the ' Tutor 
of Cromarty,' by his first marriage. Sir 
John's son Jonathan sold Cromarty in 1685 
to Viscount Tarbat, first earl of Cromarty, 
and on the death of Jonathan's son James, 
in 1741, the 'Tutor's' descendant, William 
Urquhart of Meldrum, became the repre- 
sentative of the ancient house of Cromarty 
(see Davidson, Inverurie, 1878, pp. 468-9; 
Fbaseb Mackintosh, Antigtuinan Notes, 
1865, pp. 202-3). 

Urqunart was a Scottish euphuist, with a 
brain at least as fertile and inventive as that 
of the Marquis of Worcester (many of whose 
hundred projects he anticipated). His sketch 
of a universal lan^ua^e exhibits rare inge- 
nuity, learning, and critical acumen. Hugh 
Miller pointed- out that the modem chemical 
vocabulary, with all its philosophical inge- 
nuitv, is constructed on principles exactly 
similar to those which Urquhart divulged 
more than a hundred years prior to its inven- 
tion in the preface to his * Universal Lan- 
guage.' His fantastic and eccentric diction, 
which accurately reflects his personality, 
obscures in much of his writing nis learning 
and his alertness of intellect. Urquhart's 
singularities of mind and style found, how- 
ever, their affinity in Rabelais, and conspired 
to make his translation of the great French 
classic a universally acknowledged ' monu- 
ment of literary genius.' 

Two portraits of Urquhart by Glover, both 
representing a man with flowing locks, at- 
tired in the height of cavalier foppery, were 
finely engraved by Lizars for the Maitland 
Club's edition of Urquhart's 'Works' in 
1834. 

Urquhart's works are : 1. ' Epigrams, 
Divine and Moral. By Sir Thomas Urchard, 
Knight, Lfondon. Printed by Barnard 
Alsop and Thomas Fawcet in the yeare 1641, 
4to, 34 leaves,' with an engraved portrait by 
G. Glover as frontispiece (Brit. Mus.) 
Another edition for William Leake, 1646,4to 
(Brit. Mus., Bodl., Huth). 2. ' The Trisso- 
tetras : or a most Exquisite Table for Re- 
solving all manner of Triangles . . . with 
Greater Facility than ever hitherto hath 
been Practised. . . . By Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart of Cromartie, knight. Published for 
tne benefit of those that are mathematically 
affected.' London, printed by James Young, 
1645, 4to, with full-length portrait by Glover 

iHAZLiTT ; Brit. Mus. copy has no portrait), 
t was reissued in 1650 as ' The Most Easy 
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and Exact Manner of lieeolying all sorts of 
Triangles, whether Plain or Spherical! . . . 
by T. IJ. Student in the Mathematick, for 
'William Hope,' London, 4to (Brit. MusO 
3. ' Oair-nypoyoj(avov, or a peculiar Promp- 
liiary of Time; wherein (not one inatanr. 
heinK omitted since the beginning of motion) 
ia displayed A most exact Directory for 
tkll particular CkronologUa in wbat familv 
soever: and that bj deducing the true Pedi- 
gree and Lineal descent of tne most encieni 
and honorable name of the VRQVHARTS 
in the house of Cromartie since the Creation 
of the world until this present year of God,' 
lfii)± London, printedior Richard Baddeley, 
Middle Temple Gate, 1652, sm. 8vo (Brit. 
Mus.; llouce). 4. "EitrmaiXaupoj' : Or The 
Discovery of A most exquisite Jewel, more 
precious than Diamonds enchased in Gold, 
the like whereof was never seen in any 
age; found in the kennel of Worcester- 
street, the day after the fight and six before ! 
the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1651. Serv- 
ing in this place to frontal a Vindication of 
the honour of SCOTLAND from that | 
Infamy, whereinto the rigid Prrebyteiian ' 
party of that Nation out of their Ooretous- 
ness and ambition most dissembledly hath 
involved it. . . .' London, printed by James 
Cottrel . . . forRichardBaddeley,1052,12rao 
(Brit. Mas. ; Bodl.) 5. ' Logopandecteision ; 
Or an Introdvction to the Vniversal Lan- 
gyagu . . . digested into these Six several 
Books. NeaudethaumHta,Chrestaseheia,Cle- 
ronomaporia, Chryseomvstes, Neleodicastea 
& rhiloponauxesis.' London,1653, 4to, with 
an ' Epistle Dedicatorie to No-Body ' (Gren- 
ville Libr., Brit Mus.) 

Though an English version of ' Gargantua 
his I'rophecie ' was licensed in 1592, and 
■was probably then issued, no translation of 
Rabelais ia extant prior to Urquhart's ' The 
First [and ' The Second Book '] Book of the 
Works of Mr. Francis Rabelais, Doctor in 
Plivaick . . . now faithfully translated into 
English by 8. T. U. C.,' London, for Richard 
Bttddeley, 1663 (3 toIs. 8vo). I'refixod is 
a poem addressed ' to the honoured noble 
Translatourof Rabelais,' signed J. de la Salle 
(i.i'. John Hall, 1627-1666, q. v.] The first 
two bookp, ' written originally in French 
ami translated into English by S' Thomas 
LrcliHrd, knight,' reappeared in 1664, Lon- 
don, 8vo, and ' The Third Book . , . now 
fiiitliftillv translated by the unimitable pen 
of .Sir Thomas Urwhart, Kt. and Bar. The 
Tr.insliitor of the Two First Books. Never 
bi'fon- printed,' in 1693, London, 12mo. A 
second edition of the first two books ap- 

E'nreil in ] f J94, with introductory matter by 
Bter Anthony Motteux 
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lished a complete version in 1708 as < by Sii 
Thomas Urchard, kt., Mr. Mott«ui, and 
others,' 2 vols. 8vo. Motteuz's sequel bean 
the same relation to Urquh&rt's works as 
Cotton's completion of Walton's 'Angler' 
does to the original. Subsequent editions, 
e m bod yi ng the somewhat bl undering ' amend- 
menta of Oiell (soe A'ota and Queries, 6th 
ser,y.32-3), appeared in 1737,[Dublin] 1738, 
17fiO, 1784, and 1807. The Urquhart por- 
tion alone was edited by (Sir) Theodore 
Martin in 1638, and by Henry Morley ia 
1883. The Urquhart and Mottaus version 
has been reissued in 1846 (Bohn), 1871 (illus- 
trated by Gustave Dorfi), 1882, 1892 (iUus- 
trated by CUalon), 1896, and 1897. An- 
other edition is announced for publicatioD 
in 1899 among the 'Tudor Translations.' 
Urquhart's ' Tracts,' including his geneal(^ 
and the ' Jewel,' were published at Edin- 
burgh in two parts duodecimo, in 1774, 
under the careful editorship of David Herd 
(some remainder copies dated 1782) ; and 
his miscellaneous 'Works,' exclusive of his 
translation of Rftbelais, were edited by 0. 
Maitland for the MaitUnd Club in 1834, 
Edinburgh, 4to. 

[Of the very scant; materials for Urquhart's 
Life the beat use is made in the Introduction to 
the Works in the Maitland Club volume of 1834, 
ir in Dftrid Irring's Lives of 
These notices may be supple- 
>ints by reference to the Fasti 
^he C^Budar of State Papen. 
), the Regiatr. Magni Sigilli 
I Scotland and the Common- 
wealth and General Assembly Records, both in 
the Scottiah Hiat. Society. See also Hugh Mil- 
ler's Scones and Legends of North of Scotland, 
ISfin. pp. Se^lOi; Spnlding's Memorials of the 
TrublcB. 1851; Eraser's Earla of Cromartie; 
TjtUrs Life of Criobton, 1819, pp. 238 aq.; 
Burton's Scot Abroad, pp. 2S5 sq. ; Brace's Emi- 
nent Men of Aberdeen, p. 251; Davidaoa'a 
Invsrnrie. 1878. pusim; Fraser Mackintosh's 
Antiquarian Notes. Inverness, 186S, and Inrer- 
nessiana, 187fi; The Mew Review, July 1897 
(an excellent article by Mr. Charles Whibley) ; 
Notei kindly given by Rev. J. Willcock of Ler- 
wick, who has made a study of Urquhart ; Hsc- 
litl's Handbook end CollectionB and Notes ; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Urquhart and 
MoCteui's Rabelais, ed. Wallts. 1897; Rabelais, 
translated by W. F. Smith, 180!, i. pp. ii, xr, 
xvii ; Quarterly Review, Ixxxvi.^lfi; Edinbnigh 
Review, icii. 334; BetrospectivB Review, vi. 
177-20S; Blackwood's Mag., vols. v. xxzii. and 
liii.] T. S. 

UHRT or HnRRY, Sib JOHN (d. 
1660), soldier, was the son of John Urrr of 
Pitfichie in the parish of Monymusk, Aber- 
deenshire, by hts wife, Marion Cunenuift 
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(Marian Cliamberlain), of Coullie in the same 
parish. His early life was spent in foreign 
service, prohahlyin Germany, out he returned 
to Scotland about 1641 and received the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the Scottish army. 
In October 1641 he was solicited to join in the 
mysterious plot against Hamilton and Argyll, 
usually known as the ^ Incident ' [see Lind- 
say, LuDovic, sixteenth EablopCrawpord], 
and revealed all he knew of it to Alexander 
Leslie, first earl of Leven [q. v.] (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1 Wl-3, p. 137 ; HUt, MSS, 
Comm, 4th Rep. pp. 163-70). On the out- 
break of the civil war he espoused the cause 
of parliament, and in June 1642 was nomi- 
nated lieutenant-colonel of the fourth troop 
of horse appointed for Ireland under Philip, 
lord Wharton. He took part in the battle 
of Edgehill, and at the combat at Brent- 
ford on 12 Nov. 1642 'for his stoutness and 
wisdom was much cryed up by the Lon- 
doners' (Baillie, Letters and Journals, Ban- 
natyne Club, 1841, ii. 56). At the beginning 
of 164^3 he was nominated a major of cavalry 
under the Earl of Bedford ; but in June, on 
some personal pique, he deserted to the 
royalists, to whom his information was of 
great service. He had a large share in the 
royalist success at Chalgrove on 18 June, 
and was knighted at Oxford for his services 
on the same day (Clarendon, Hist, of Re- 
belliarif 1888, iii. 53-9). On 25 June he sacked 
"West Wycombe, and on 1 Jan. 1643-4 he was 
reported dead at Oxford, of an old wound ; 
but on 18 Feb. he had gone northward with 
Rupert (Bailub, ii. 127, 141). He fought 
at Marston Moor in the cavalry of the royalist 
right wing. But in August 1644, judg- 
ing that the royalist cause was lost, he fled 
to the parliamentaiy army at Shaftesbury, 
under Sir William Waller, desiring leave to 
return to Scotland {CaL State Papers^ Dom. 
1644, p. 545 ; Clarendon, iii. 432). Waller 
sent him to London, and the committee of 
both kingdoms ordered him into custody. 
On Waller vouching for his good faith, and 
on the representations of the army commit- 
tee that nis knowledge would be useful, he 
was suffered to rejoin the army on 30 Oct. 
on parole {tb. 1644-5 passim). He held out 
hopes of bringing after him * a greater sojour ' 
than himself probably the Earl of Brent- 
ford, whom he unsuccessfully attempted to 
seduce in November after the second battle 
of Newbury (Baillie, ii. 238 ; Clarendon, 
iii. 437). A little later he joined the Earl 
of Leven in the north of England, and on 
8 March 1644-5 was despatched to the high- 
lands to oppose Montrose, with the rank of 
major-general and the command of the cavalry 
under Lieutenant-general William Baillie 



(fl. 1^18) [q. v.] In AprU they divided 
lorces, Urry going north with twelve hun- 
dred foot and a hundred and sixty horse 
to act with Marischal, Seaforth, Sutherland, 
and other covenanters beyond the Gram- 
pians. On 9 May, after beguiling Montrose 
into a hostile country, he attempted to sur- 
prise him, but was completely defeated at 
Auldearn, near Nairn {Memoirs of Montrose, 
ed. 1893, pp. 88-103). He rejoined Baillie 
at Strathbogie with a hundred horse, the 
remnant of his army, but shortly afterwards 
withdrew from his command on the plea of 
ill-health, and returned to his allegiance to 
Charles. Baillie had a poor opinion of his 
ability (Baillie, ii. 417-19). In August 
1646 Middleton offered to permit him to 
leave Scotland, but, distrusting his faith, he 
escaped to Moray with Montrose. In 1648 
he returned, against the express desire of the 
Scottish committee of estates, in the train of 
the Prince of Wales, and, accompanying 
Hamilton's army to England, was wounded 
and taken prisoner on 18 Aug., after the 
battle of Preston. He escaped to the con- 
tinent, acted as major-general to Montrose 
in his last descent m 1650, commanded the 
van on 27 April at the fatal combat of Car- 
bisdale, and was taken prisoner. He was 
beheaded at Edinburgh on 29 May 1650, re- 
deeming to some extent the vacillations of 
his life by the intrepid constancy of his 
death. His frequent desertions were rather 
due to the indifference to political principle 
of a professional soldier than to deliberate 
treachery. He left five children, who, on 
31 Oct. 1658, received a certificate from 
Charles II testifying to the gentility of their 
birth {Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 15856, f. 89 b). 

[Ruthven Corresp. (Roxburghe Club), 1868; 
Gardiner's Great Civil War, i. 160, 156, ii. 34, 
204, 216, 221-6, 277-8. iii. 143, iv. 189; Gar- 
diner's Hist, of thf! Commonwealth, i. 234, 242, 
260 ; Gardiner's Charles II in Scotland (Scottish 
Hist. Soc.), 1894, p. 68 ; Ludlow's Memoirs, ed. 
Firth, i. 240 ; Firth's Account of Marston Moor 
in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 18 Nor. 1898; Hamil- 
ton Papers (Camden Soc.), p. 233 ; Miscellaneu 
Aulica, 1702, p. 138; Sir James Turners Me- 
moirs (Bannatyne Club), pp. 66, 65 ; Napier's 
Memoirs of Montrose, 1856, vol. ii. passim; 
Gordon's Short Abrigement of Britane's Dis- 
temper (Spalding Club), pp. Ill, 112, 114, 120, 
122, 127 ; Warburton's Memoirs of Prince Ru- 
pert, 1849, ii. 203; Spalding's Memorials of 
Trubles in Scotland and England (Spalding 
Club), vol. ii. passim ; Several Passages concern- 
ing the declared King of Scots both by Sea and 
Land, London, 1660, p. 2; A True Rislation of 
Sir William Waller's Advance into the King's 
Quarters, and of bis taking of Colonell Renegado 
Hurrey, 1644.] E. L C. 
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n of William Urry, by hU wife, Jane Scott. 
William Urry was appointed major of the 
rojal giiarda in Scotland at the lleetoration. 
Ue was of Scottish familv, and hia brother, 
Sir John Urry or Hurry [q.v.], was a promi- 
nent officer itt the civil war. The younger 
John Urry matriculated from Christ Church, 
<Jxford, on 30 June 1082, was elected to a 
fltudentship, and graduated B.A. iu 1686. 
He was a man of strong loyalist principles, 
and bore arms against Monmouth during 
the rising. On the accession of William III 
he refused the oath of supremacy and lost 
his Btudenl«hip. About the end of 1711 a 
new edition of Chaucer was projected, and 
UriT, much against his inclioation, was per- 
suaded to undertake it, chiefly through the 
urgency of the dean of Christ Church, Francis 
Atlerburyfq.v.l, afterwards bishop of Roches- 
ter. Ob 35 July 1714 he obtained a patent 
for the exclusive right of printing Chaucer's 
works for fourteen ye&rs, and on 17 Dec. 
assigned it to Bamabv Bernard Lintot [q-v.], 
who issued propoqalaiarpublishing the under- 
taking in Januarv 1711-16 (cf. Gent, Mag. 
1779, p. 438). before the work was com- 

fleted, Urry died unmarried on 18 March 
714-15, and was buried in the cathedral at 
Oxford. After his death Thomas Ainsworth 
of Christ Church, who had already been em- 
ployed under Urry in transcribing part of 
the test of Chaucer, was thought the best 

SualiSed to proceed with the edition. He 
ied in August 1719, and the work was 
finally revised by Timotby Thomas, another 
graduate of Christ Churcli, and appeared in 
1721 under the title ' The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer compared with the former editions 
and many valuable MSS,' (London, fol.) 
The life of Chaucer prefixed to the volume 
wa* the work of the Rev. John Dart, cor- 
rected and revised by Timothy Thomas. The 
flossary appended was also mainly compiled 
y Thomas, The text of the edition is pro- 
bably the worst ever prepared on account 
of Urry's unpardonable habit of lengthening 
and shortening Chaucer's words, and even 
introducing words of his own to suit his 
Ttews of the metre. Urry was a friend of 
Thomas Heame, who styles him a 'thorough 
pac'd Bcholar' and a 'truly worthy and 
virtuous, as well as ingenious, gentleman,' 
A portrait of Urry, engraved by N. Pign6, ifl 
prefixed to the work. 

[Prof, to ITrrj's Works of Chaocar ; Nichols's 

lit. Aneed. i. 1R6-9. viii. 304; Noble's Con- 

if Granger's Biogr. Hist, of England, 

ii. 291; Foster's Alaiuni Oxoa. 1600-1714; 

Holes and Qu«rJ«s. etb net. ii. 381, lii. 73; I 




Heamo'a Collrclioiu (Oxford Hist. Soc), passim ; 
Reliqais HMraiane (Library of Old Anthnn), 
i. 314-18.) E. I. O. 

UKSE d'Asetot {Ji. 1086), aheriff of 
Worcestershire, derived his name from St. 
Jean d'Abbetot, near Tancarville (Seine In- 
f^rieure). lie appears in ' Domesday' ua 
tenunt-in-chief in the counties of Gloucester, 
Worcester, Hereford, and Warwick, being 
also 8t3'led in it ' U rso de Wirecestre ' (f. 169 6) 
from his office as sheriff of Worcestershire. 
WiLiam of Malmesbury, describing him as 
' Vicecomes WigomiiB a rc^ conatitutua,' 
tells the story of his encroaching on the 
cemete^ of W'orcester Abbey to make hia 
CBStle dilch, and of his stem rebuke for it 
bv Archbishop Ealdred: ' Hightest thou 
llrse, have thou God's curse' {Gftta Pmt- 
tificutn). He flgurea largely in Worcester- 
shire as a despoijer of the church, espedally 
of the monks of Worcester (Hsiosq, Car- 
tulary, pp. 257, 261, 267, 269), in one case 
seizing on a manor as an endowment for his 
daughter ('*■ P- 2.'il). Evesham and Per- 
shore also suffered at his hands. On the 
other hand, he was traditionally the founder 
of Malvern Priory (Sfonaiticon, iii 477). 
On the revolt of thf Earl of Hereford in 
1074 he joined the bishop of Worcester and 
the abbot of Evesham in defeating the earl's 
forces (Flor. Wie.) Freeman states that 
he was aheriff of Glauce«ter3hire as well as 
Worcestershire {Norm. Omq. iv. 173), but 









Throughout the reign of William Rufus, 
Urse is found as a witness to royal charters, 
and the charter of Henry I, for holding the 
local courts, issued between 1108 and 1112, 
addressed to him as sherifi'of Worcester- 
shire (SHevt Charter*, p. 99). 

Ha was succeeded in this reign by his son 
Roger, who offended Hen^ I by slaying 
one of hia officers (Will. S^lh. ut supra). 
There can be little doubt (though the fact ha^ 
escaped notice) that this was the Roger' Vico- 
de Wirecestria ' to whom is addressed 
of Henry I (H*lb, p. 30a), and the 
Rogerdo Worcester whose lands were granted 
by Henry 1 to Walter de Beauchamp in a 
charier entered in the Warwick cartulary. 
With him Urse's male issue seems to have 
, though members of the house 
of Abetot continuea in the county (Liber 
RiibruK, p. 266), giving name to Croome 
d'Abitot and Redmarley d'Abilot. The 
Evesham Chronicle' speaks of them as 
Ursini.' Freeman speaks, at the battle of 
Iiincoln, of ' Richard, the son of l< rse, a de- 
scendant, it would seem, of the old enemy, 
Urse of Abetott, whose exploits that day 
light be taken as some atonement for the 
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crimes of his kindred' {Norm, Cong, y. 300). 
Bn^. there seems to have been no connection 
between the two. 

Walter de Beauchamp,who married Urse's 
daughter Emmeline (Duodalb), obtained 
from Henry I a confirmation of the lands 
given him by Adelisa, Urse's widow, to- 
gether with the shrievalty of Worcestershire 
and the office of constable. These grants, 
which are recorded in the Warwick car- 
tulary, founded the greatness of the Beau- 
chamns, whose descendants, it is said, pre- 
servea the memory of Urse in the well-known 
' bear' cognisance of the earls of Warwick. 

It is well ascertained that Robert the 
Despencer, another tenant-in-chief, was 
brother to Urse (HEiaNG, Cartulary ^ p. 253; 
Qeoffret de Manbeville, p. 314), and his 
office of despencer was obtained by Walter 
de Beaachamp. It is usually stated that 
the Marmions were the heirs of Robert, but 
it is certain that much of his property passed 
to the Beauchamps (Ancient Charters^ p. 2 ; 
Geoffbet de Mandeville^PP. 313-16; Fevr 
dal England, pp. 170-76, 179-80, 194-6). 

[Domesday Book; Will. Malmesbury's Eves- 
ham Chronicle and Red Book of the Exchequer 
(Rolls Ser.); Hemiog's Cartulary, ed. Hearne; 
Dogdale's Baronage; Hnle's Cartnlary of St 
Mary's, Worcester (Camd. Soc); Flor. Wig. 
(Engl. Hist. Soc); Monasticon Anglicanum; 
Stubbs s Select Charters ; Round's Ancient Char- 
ters (Pipe Roll Soc.), Q^eoffrey de Mandeville, 
and Feadal England; Warwick Cartulary (Addit. 
MS. 28024) ] J. H. R. 

URSULA, reputed saint and martyr of 
Cologne, whose date of death is variously 
given as 238, 283, and 461, was, according to 
the earliest form of the developed legend, a 
British maiden, the only daughter of the 
pious Christian king Deonotus. She was 
christened Ursula (a diminutive of Ursa,' a 
she bear), because she was to slay ' the 
bear ' — i.e. the devil. She resolved to become 
a nun, but was sought in marriage by the 
heathen son of a 'certain most ferocious 
tyrant,' who threatened to waste the land 
with fire and sword if she refused. As the 
result of a vision, in which was revealed her 
future martyrdom, Ursula consented on con- 
dition that she was allowed as companions 
ten noble virgins who, like Ursula, were to 
have each a thousand attendant virgins and 
a ship. The prince was, moreover, to be- 
come a Christian. The eleven ships, with 
Pinnosa, Ursula's chief companion, as ad- 
miral, after cruising for three years round 
the British coasts, sailed up the Rhine to 
Cologne and to Basel, whence Ursula and 
her companions went on foot to Rome. Re- 
turning to Cologne, which had meanwhile 
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been seized by the Huns, they were mas- 
sacred in 238, Ursula being slain by an 
arrow. The inhabitants after the with- 
drawal of the Huns buried them with more 
than mortal honours, and built a church 
outside the walls, which was rebuilt on a 
grrander scale long afterwards at the bidding 
of one Clematius, a wise man from the east. 

From an early period traces of this legend 
are found at Cologne. There existed in late 
Roman times a church outside the walls de- 
dicated to some unknown virgin martyrs 
which, on the authority of a fourth or fifth 
century inscription walled up in the modem 
church of St. Ursula, was restored by Cle- 
matius on the scene of their martyrdom. 
A charter of Lothair II (d, 869) and other 
charters dated 922, 927, and 941 refer to 
the 'monastery of the eleven thousand 
virgins ' at Cologne. The earliest details of 
the stoiy of these martyrs occur in a ' Sermo 
in Natali SS. Virginum XI Millium,' dating 
from between 761 and 839, which declares 
that few names of these martyrs are known, 
and that they were driven from Britain by 
the persecution of Diocletian and Maximian. 
Soon afterwards allusions to the virgin mar- 
tyrs became common (see Oscab Schadb, 
Die Sage von der heiligen Ursula, pp. 11 sqq.) 
The metrical martyrology of Wandelbert of 
Priim, written about 860, already mentions 
' thousands ' of virgin-martyrs. After this, 
numerous references to the number eleven 
thousand and the names of individual virgins 
begin to appear. An Essen calendar of the 
ninth or tenth century, however, gives eleven 
virgins and mentions their names. Another 
litany of the same centu^ gives the same 
names in a different order, Martha and Saula 
heading the list, as they do in the martyrology 
of Usuardus (d, 877). 

The prominence of Ursula's name in con- 
nection with the story dates from the twelfth 
century. At Cologne, where Cathari and 
others had expressed some scepticism, the 
legend received fresh impetus by a series 
of discoveries beginning m 1106, when a 
large number of Dones were found during 
the excavation required by the new walls 
for the city. These bones were given out 
to be the relics of the virgin martyrs, and 
the locality became known as the 'Ager 
Ursulinus.' St. Norbert of Pr6montr6 came 
to search for them, but the most enthusiastic 
investigator was the archbishop of Cologne, 
Rainald of Dassel,Barbarossa's chief minister, 
whose principal agent was Gerlach, abbot of 
Deutz. Gerlach discovered a body labelled 
' Ursula Regina,' and bones were found with 
inscriptions attached declaring them to be 
the bones of bishops, cardinals, and even 
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^ - ^^:^^-^ ^"i * ^'•■'^ (rrt^^i'i i brUliant translation of 

•- -■' -^- ^ ■-.:—? VrsuliiL r-l:> T" Li?b"jn. 

• - .- ?.-■:_-: :'• "n- A r-j.rrse:.:^:::^ ri >t. Ursnla p.iintc-d 

■""■■-■-• - ii-i-.r*- ]4-V< Ir prr?.r7Trii in one of the win^N 

-■ " -::■.: :. .- •^. .f iL*- fa=,:.«i Ir-blli at Cologne, and in 

''■■■■ '• ''-■' ■-■ ■■• ••■-■- - .:•--'-:=■_ :L* rrsuii cl-r?i: in thr: sam*^ citv bcr 

.« Ill ••.•• ■::.- • . jT.r. ■ r. ...:.. :.- v-> ?^ tv U Toli in <» j^rirs .:-f .>ld but much re- 

|.p ..■ t;:.- 1::;.t:. - . .-i:.: .- -c- < .r'-d ].ic:ur^j. In tLe \V:ilIraf llichartz 

. , ,, , ^. .;■ ..1 :i -; i.: . •" -.'u :._-:- \Iu*»"iini, tV.ornr. ire at Itast f')urtt^ii 

'• - .'-f'niii.:.!. "..■-....:.-•• :'i-.-r; ji-r- :-:.:urt-K by earlv i.T-rrsian musters, tivatinu' 

■■ '■•"';'■ ■■•■ ■^■"- ' -i -I-- -■- --< ?f iit-r hisfoTT. nj" iniinitelv jjreater nitTit 

... ,^,..». .... .^,--:. A : -..- *-«:.7-r:!- 1>- -hraj thes^ is the Srrr-of-xqiiijitelv tini.-heJ 

^^ ■■• •!.. vtii^. --JL-..- '.:■: ' -v -■_ -ir.T jniall picture* iminrr-i hy Ilan? \Memlin? 

■ .. ' 1 '!.'« !' :,•. :.i '-. v.i. tnd ::-::_•::. r. i^.. "i U*^ Toadcrr. the «hnne of St. I'rsula 
• . -^i iiniv'.'r-;i; t I't-:. t •; .i wli^: Wi« a: I^ruzes, in which a p-irtion uf her relirs 

■ ■...:. II \ II jMir* ly i-.-a'. :rv.tL'i.-.n . -i^. L:* i<jrr>rrved. Her history is also delim-atod 
// .■ /i., //'.// //;/!, lib. V. liiip*. ix.-xix.i Hy in tht- series of nine pictures painted a!K)iit 
•' ■'■I ••! ill'' ! Willi h c'l-ntiiry the saint 14'J"> by Vittore Carpacci--*. and now in the 
' ' I nil" nmnf ihi! m«i^! widfly r»-\vr»d academy at A'enice. An esp-.-ciallv tiue 

I '■• y- \i Culii^riif a famous church. Mnret to at 1 Brescia has Ursula as its central 
■ ' «■'-« l«\ tuuis and afterwards by Mibjoct (^Patkr.. Viw/Mw^^/jm.V ?///*>.«. p. i»7). 
^'s.» ,iii thr site of the dis- Lorenzo di Credi, Palma Vecchin. and Ma^- 
M ' ■, *\ I'x WW i'\ti*nsi«m of the city tino da I'dine have als^ painted what was 
'■■.J. \\::!:in its walls. This evidently a favourite subject with Venetian 
.. ,-<■!. i.»nib of St. I'rsula artists H'f- The I^end *{f St. Vr^vh, l??o*0; 
■ ■■■ V- ■ "I »»f relics of the : Mrs. Jamiesox, Sacred and L^njtrndanj Arty 
\ . ■' •: •fijttrr zur Kirche ![*]>. '2^^7-30^5: Vnnoy, La I>*/e/idi> dt Saint e 
\:'f\ IJe lies were ('rmt/ed'aprhlfjt anne/is tab/eau.rdr r3/li*e 
I . . .1 ' "v,- with a lavish de Athite-Uritule a Cologne, ISOO : Kever- 
... V .' *KUi forbjide ww^LG^VrmletTajtrhle* Peinture^d'Hf'mUnijy 
' :■■ ^''^'x-l^.s weri* Ghent, 1S18; and for Carpaccio. KrsKiN, 

- K.ir':>{>e, F'^rs Clavign'a, 187:2, No. xx. pp. 14-1<>, and 

lS7ri,pp. ;J39 41 ,350-7, where he apparently 



• r -r ^le follows late Italian versions of the iV-^en-.l). 
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■VIS ^Thfi earliest form of the developed leffend is 
Mkcn from a Passio Sanetaram I'ndeoim Milliuin 
V:r-^iaum. geuerally called, from its oj'cuing 
wr-U. Kri^uante Domino, which is printed iu 
\.>.«ru'..iL'h*8 Ursula Vindioata. pp. 1-18. tl:e 
■ vi ;i::di.>t Acta Sanctorum, Oct. ix. pp. 157-63, 
I.-.-. w;-.'i a Citrman translation, in Kessci's St. 
*. •^■:'.i ua-i ihre (5 esellschaft, pp. 168-9.5; it is 
1 'M' 'iamiuarisod iu Sigebert of Gemllour>' 
"".;..':; • irhia in Mon. Germ. Hist S.Tiptt. ri. 
' .'. T:!-.' *:>ermo in Natali is printed in Av'.a 

' ' •■ '* i.i- =• ■■' '.v^ -". <.= :v: v> •••J. 1)4-5, and in Kes.«iel. pp. lo6-G7. The 

I ■ . ■ i ■■■« » i» .' ■•• ■ /■ *■■■' ^ •'■ *.. I ».'-. ■ .'..^^ i Hermann, sometimes attributed to the 

I I ' '■ '•>' • 1^ //./'.■/■/» /..-I. ■'..■_ Kvj'.'^lmi.iu, Richard the Premonstr.it en siHn 

.' N - :■ ■'.' I '/■ o, / / ^ X ,7 'fh',- .;■ ■ . \ ; - : . V '. ;ire iriutod in the Acta %Sanctorum. j p. 173- 

, . I ■'», if!-- i'- !it'r'tt,rn{*w -r S\ J''.', wi-ioh alsmvntains a list of thenames of the 

s- /.//■/•;.'•* .A- ///■//, L.i':; I. i'< f". V,-! th.mrsind (pp. 202-7, 2o8-69i. An 

. .. I I... .nil of l:-ii!;i v.-:,-n..v.-r'nMre •^•^-■"'rt to r.voncile the version in the Rtgnante 

.11 1...U in t he fili.-rni h o-nt urv. wli^m ^'^^'"Jr '*''^' the :>chonau^ visions is ma.lo m a 

. , , •...#■ * r twilfth-crnturv IVolomis in Novam Lditionem 

, . 1.',.' 1 r.. 1- Kis^ioiiis \1 MiUium \irginum, first printed HI 

Hl.pri holh of iM.m.Mn nnd tal.an Ko.>o1. pp. 206-11). The 8cepti«d view t;rst 

^...ih"- Vr/'. ; "*'"'* '■••l>'>ou3 n,Hi„t:,i„edbvJ.deMontreuil.who died in 1418 

IimI diirm;: th- rMunfiT-p.lMnna- (.^e Martenr and Dunmds Vet. Script. Collect. 

tnf th.' I r^iiluM" iFi l.i.'i/ fs'MJ ! AniphVs. ii. 1U7-18), was naturally adopted by 

» rOrdrr drM frsii/inrM, Paris, | t lie reformed churches, and oven Baronius toned 

.): an<l >»p«M'ij|l drvntion was | tho h-p^ond down to vague generalities. J. Sir- 

I'rsula b\ tho jnsuitM, who in ! niond (^r/. 1561) suggested that 'undeeim millia ' 
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as a miareadiog of * Undecimilla/ the name of schemes of Margaret and John (afterwards 




ordered the clergy of his diocese to erase the Brittany. The chiet object was the negotia- 

' eleven thousand ' from their service-books. In ^j^^ ^f ^^ marriage between Henry and 

tbe prwent centaiy F. W. Rettberg conjectured Elizabeth of York. Urswick is said to have 

that XI. M. v., meaning eleven martyred vir- ^^^ ^^^^^ journeys between England 

inns, "was misread 'eleven thousand vireins. j -ci i • xu* -^ j • ijo^ 

Mosi of these theories are conveniently colkcted ^^ l^f'^^'H '"^ this capacity during 1484 

in Gieseler's Kirchengeschichte. ii., ii. 464-6. 1""^^,^^^^ ^^® ®°^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^® 7"^^ 8^?^ 

Parallel to the rationalistic tendency elaborate hy Morton to warn Henry against the 

apologies for the whole legend were produced machinations of Pierre Landois, the Duke 

under the influence of the counter-reformation, of Brittany's chief minister, which were 

In 1694 Fleien devoted a volume of his Regesta instigated by Richard III. Urswick was 

Martyrum to the history of Ursula and her com- appomted Henry's chaplain and confessor, 

panions. Still more elaborate was the Vita et and was one of the few attendants who ac- 

Martvrium Sanctae Ursulae et Sociarum, pub- companied Henry in his secret flight from 

lisbed by the Jesuit Hermann Crombach at Co- Vannes to the court of the French king, 

logneinl647. The modem investigation begins narrowly escaping capture by Landois's 

with Die Sage von der heiUgen Ursula und den ^^g ^^ ^jj^, borders of Brittany. 

€litausendJungfrauen (Hanover, 1854) of Oscar Urswick landed with Henry at Milford 

Schade. who explains Ursula as a christianised jjaven on 7 Aug. 1486, and accompanied him 

XKThot xtuHng^wal ^^ulu^ to Shrewsbury,lnd th^^^^^^^ BoFworth (cf. 

called Horsel. and reduces her ultimately to a SHAKESPEARE, iJicAarrf///, act i v. scene 6). 

nature myth ; he is on firmer ground when he ^^^^^ liberally rewarded for his services ; 

points out the curious parallelisms between the on 21 Sept. he was granted a prebend in St. 

legend of Ursula and that of St. O^r^n and Stephen's, Westminster; on the 23rd he be- 

the Theban legion, also localised at Cologne, came a notair in chancery ; on 25 Nov. he 

Two replies to Schade have been published re- was appointed, master of King's Hall, Cam- 

spectively by the BoUandist, De Buck, in the bridge (resigning the rectory of Puttenham 

Acta Sanctorum (Oct. ix. pp. 73-303. Brussels, on the 26th); on 20 Feb. 1485-6 he was given 

1858), and by J. H. Kessel in his St. tJrsula und the prebend of Chiswick in St. Paul's Cathe- 

ihre Gesellschaft (Cologne, 1863). The general jrai. q^ 9 March 1486-7 he was presented to 

disposition of modera champions of the legend is ^^^ rectory of All Hallows, London, and on 

to abandon Elizabeth of ScHonau and Hermann, ^g ^ ^ following to that of Chaddesley, 

and uphold the historic basis of the ^ermo ^^^^ fcidderminster, which he resigned on 

in Natali and the Regnante Domino. Banng ,, .. i><uq /rt.««Jl«»^ tlt * • 1 •• io/\ 

Oould's Lives of the Saints, Oct. ii. pp. 636-66, J Ji^^^\^^f ^^i^l^co'^l' Materia Un 130, 

gives a useful summary in English.] M. T. 1^^ )• [? April 1488 he rehnquished the 

n J mastership ot King s Hall, and on 22 May 

URSWICK, CHRISTOPHER (1448- following was elected dean of York, re- 

1522), diplomatist and dean of Windsor, ceiving in addition the living of Bradwell- 

son of John Urswick, was bom at Fumess juxta-Mare on 14 Nov. 

in 1448. His father and mother were re- Meanwhile Urswick had been employed 

spectively lay brother and sister of Fumess on various missions of importance. On 

Abbey. He was educated probably at Cam- 4 Feb. 1485-6 he received letters of recom- 

bridge, and graduated LL.D. there or at mendation on being appointed envoy to the 

«ome foreign university. Newcourt*s state- pope (t6. i. 275, 360 ; Letters and Papers of 

ment, followed by Raines in 'The Fellows JBLenry Vlly ii. 118). He had returned before 

of the Collegiate Church of Manchester,* the following November, when he was sent to 

that Urswick was recorder of London ben- quiet some discontent in Lancashire (Mate^ 

fore 1483, is obviously a confusion with Chris- rials^ ii. 99). In March 1487-8 he was sent 

topher's relation. Sir Thomas Urswick [q. v.] on the important embassy to Ferdinand and 

About 1482 Christopher came under the Isabella which negotiated the marriage be- 

notice of Margaret Beaufort [q. v.], who was tween Prince Arthur and Catherine of Arra- 

then married to her third husoand, Thomas ^on (CaL State Papers^ England and Spain, 

Stanley, first earl of Derby [q. v.] Possibly 1. 3 sqq. ; Materials, ii. 273). In May fol- 

it was through the Stanleys that Urswick lowing Henry VII sent him to France to 

became attached to Margaret, who made him offer his negotiation between France and 

her chaplain and confessor, and appointed Brittany. The offer was refused, and Ed- 

him rector of Puttenham, Hertfordshire. In ward lord Woodville's attack on France 

1483 Ujswick was initiated into the secret placed Urswick in some personal danger 
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^RmcH* England wuUr the Tudors, i. 43). 
In :ho Auiiimn he was again sent to France 
t*^ rsucw The offrrs of meditLtion{ Materials^ 
::. ;C: ; BriVH, i- 4o). In March 1491-2 
h?' w** i;-*pa:cbni to ivceive ratification of 
::.«• rrtity vV pe*re with Jame^t of Scotland, 



Church, Hackney, which he was engaged 
in rebuilding. Two brass plates were placed 
OTer his grave with an inscription recording 
his elcTcn embasiies. St. Augustine's was 
demolished in 1798, when the plates on the 
altar, which Urswidc had erected, were re- 



A.T.i CT. ;^^ IS::. fy:'.."w:r»g once more went as | moved to the porch of the neighbouring 

a:nb*issft<'..^7 :^ Fr&r.ce. His mission re- j church of St. John. Bv his will, dated 

>:*-:«%; ir. the *:rr.ature of the treat v of | 10 Oct. 1621, and proved 11 April 1522, he 

Ktaj U> n o NcT.'^ i»n *^ March 1492-S he . made bequests to Cuthbert Tuustall [q. v.] 

^i< o^-^xmi^iionf^i t -^ :r.ve>: Alfonso, eldest I and to the school of Lancaster. As dean of 

»-. n '^f ihr kir.r of >:c:]y. with the insignia i Windsor it was under his direction and 

it' thf Tiartrr. of which orier Urswick had that of Sir Reginald Bray [q. v.] that St. 

r-v-r.!:y been app^ir.tt-^i res:i*trar. Two George's Chapel was rebuilt. A chapel in 

n:oiith« later he was a«rain ^n: :o negotiate the north-west comer is still called the 

nn rxtension of thtr truot- wi' h Scotland, and Urswick Chapel, though it was appropriated 

ill June w&? mad*; commissi -^ner to arrange in 1818 for the cenotaph of the Princess 

Ivnivr di>putTS. In April 14Hi^ he was Charlotte, and the stone screen bearing an 

hi-iiT to Augsburir ''n a mission to the king inscription asking for prayers for Urswick^ 

iif tin* I lomans 1 0//.>y^/e/*»7/ier^, Venetian, which is still legible, was removed to the 

i. •^>*^-rO>: Br>CH. i. 12(> sqq.) He re- south aisle. Urswick figures among the 

lunuHl towards the r-nd of Mav, and was eminent persons connected with St George's 

not njrnin emplovf d in a diplomatic capacity, in the wmdow over the door of the Albert 

llo ct>ntinued to accumulate ecclesiastical Chapel, and his arms frequently occur with 

pn ferments. In 14r*() h*- was appointed Bray s on the roof of St. George's. He also 

lanoii of Windsi^r and arclideacon of Wilt- rebuilt the deanery at Windsor. 

>hire. On 21 March 141^2-:nie was made [A veiy detailed account of Urswick s career, 

pn-lH^ndarvof Ruttevant m York Cathedral, with authorities, is given in Urwick's Records 

iiuil nrohdoacon of Richmond in the same of the Family of Urvick or Urswick, 1893, pp. 

>ear. In Juno 14JU he n'sijrn»d the deanerv 81-140. See also Lansd. MSS. 978 f. 244, 979 

;.| ^orU, and on 20 N«)v. 14I».-) was elected f. 8; Addit. MS. 15673, f. 113; Campbell'* 

dean of Windsor. He n'fust.'d the bishopric Materials for the Reign of Honry VII, Gaird- 

ul Norwich vacated in I41*s hv the death of nefs Letters and Papers of Henry VH, and Ad- 

James (Joldwi'll. and in l'»(H*) resigned the ^'e*** Historia (Rolls Ser.); Brewer's Letters 

«ic!uIeaconrv of I{ic!iniond. He was ' «"<* Tapers of Henry VIII ; Fasten Letters, iiu 

present in that vear nt the meet inp between i^^'^ CaL Stote Papers, \enetian and Spanish ; 

lle.MN MI and'fhe Archduke l»hi lip ( //rzr/. , ^J'^' ^?l: F^\ "" v^?°J®?VJ.^^^iU^^^^ 
l/v \"rr r '\i\}^ On "» \nv l-Jwi;.«.oa ■ Krasmi tpistola; Knight s hrasmns ; Iroudes 

I V I ; '.l.? JvJni .,• Tr l' r 1 Life and Letters of Erismns: Robinson's Hack- 

ihdticleil tt»tln» livnig ot liaoknev, where he i 

Tudors, pp. U 

Novum Repei 

Fellows of the Collegiate Church of Manchester 
tiiiie-« .i|li«- lilted at court cen'monies, served i (Chetham Soc.) new ser. xxi. 27-31.] A. F. P. 
«ih the i'onuniNsi<Mi of sewers for Middh 



M'^, Ivii-ex, and Hertfordshire, and in 1513 
arteil iin executor to Margaret Heaufort. 



URSWICK, Sir THOMAS (rf. 1479), 
judge, was apparently son of Thomas Urs- 



liuiiiift III'" IiiIjt years he was a close ■ wick of Badsworth and Uprawcliff, and was 
hifiiil of Mra«nius and More. Krasmus . related to Christopher Urswick [q. v.] He 
I.I niiiil lo liiivi> nniiie his ae()uaintance in I was educated in the study of jaw, but at 



I |M.i , lie piiiil I FMwii'k a visit in l'>03, and 
itiuil liiiii H li-iiii.-diilion of Lucian*s dialoprue, 
•,'iiiiiiininii "i\e ( JiilliiM.' Irswick on his part 
uti\i. I'.iii 'imi'i a liiU'se whieh * thrice carrie<l 
liiui 'ill' l\ lo mid iVoni WixsU*^ {Lrfft'/'/i and 
/>,...,.../ iiimru ;•///. ii. 'X\:\\>\ When 
l( ilieil Tipe«| • to wheedle I'rswick 

,„ii i« by Mending him a New i ward IV), in London, L'rswick was placed 

. i'M\ *J3i'.'t, CUmO), an on a commission to tr>' Lancastrian partisans 



what inn is not known. On "21 June 1453^ 
he was appointed common seijeant of Lon- 
don, and on 3 Oct. 1456 became recorder. 
Like most London citizens, he sided with 
tlie Yorkists in the wars of the roses, and 
in .luly 14(K), after the arrival of Warwick 
and Edward, earl of March (afterwards Ed- 



llfit MiireeMsful. 
rtgml 71, on *J4 March 
liiiried in St. Augustiae*s 



at the Guildhall {Hot. Pari. vi. 19). Simi- 
larlv, when Marg^aret of Anjou had won the 
second battle of St. Albans (17 Feb. 1400- 
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1461), he was sent by the lord mayor to 
Bamet to excaae the delay of the citizens in 
sending her supplies. He was elected member 
for London to Edward IV's parliaments in 
1461 and 1467. On 14 June 1461 he was 
placed on a commission for gaol delivery, 
and on 8 June 1463 on a commission of oyer 
and terminer for London. He frequently 
Mt on similar commissions in the succeeding 
years {Col, Fat, Bolls, 1461-7 passim). In 
1471, on Edward IVs return after Warwick's 
rebellion, Urswick secretly admitted him to 
the city of London (WAKKW0BTH,pp. 16, 21), 
and after the battle of Tewkesbury (4 May) 
vigorously opposed Fauconberg's attack on 
the city (Shaspe, London and the Kingdom, 
i. 298, 313, 310, 317}. As a reward he was 
knighted on 14 June following, and on 22 May 
1472 was appointed chief baron of the ex- 
chequer. Tne promotion was a recompense 
for political services, and Urswick's le^ 
attainments appear to have been insigmfi- 
cant. His name does not occur in the year- 
books before his elevation to the bench, and 
only appears in the judgments of the ex- 
chequer in four terms during the eight years 
he held the chief-justiceship. He died in 
1479, and was buried in the chancel of 
Dagenham church, Essex. Bv his first wife, 
whose maiden name was Neeaham, Urswick 
had issue one daughter, who became a nun. 
His second wife was Anne, daughter of 
Richard Kich (d, 1469), a rich merchant of 
London, and great-grandfather of Richard, 
first baron Rich [q. v.] By her Urswick had 
issue four sons ana eight daughters, of whom 
all but five daughters predeceased him. His 
widow marriea in 1482 John Palmer of 
Otford, Kent. 

[A fall memoir, with references to original 
authorities, is given in Urwick's Records of the 
Family of Urswick or Urwick, 1893 ; see also 
Foss's Lives of the Jadges and authorities cited.] 

A. F. P. 

URWICK, THOMAS (1727-1807), inde- 
pendent divine, second son of Samuel Urwick 
of Shrewsbury, by his wife, Mary Wright, 
was bom at Shelton, near Shrewsbury, on 
8 Dec. 1727. The family were lineal descen- 
dants of the Urwicks of Fumess [see under 
Urswick, Chbistopheb]. Thomas was edu- 
cated in the Shrewsbury grammar school. 
He was also under the tuition of Job Orton 
[q. v.], whose ministry his parents attended, 
and, encouraged by mm, Urwick entered in 
1747 the college at Northampton, under the 
direction of Philip Doddridge [q. v.] After 
the death of Dodoridge in 1761 he went to 
the university of Glasgow, and finished his 
academic studies under William Leechman 
[q. v.] In 1754 he became assistant to Joseph 



Carpenter, minister of Angel Street, Wor-r 
cester, and continued in theit position dur- 
ing Dr. Allen*s pastorate. In 1764 he was 
chosen sole pastor, and was ordained the 
following year. He filled the duties of the 
pastorate without an assistant for eleven 
years with much success. In 1775, to the 
regret of the congregation, he resigned, and 
undertook a small pastorate at Narborough. 
near Leicester. But in 1779 he was invited 
to succeed Dr. Philip Fumeaux [q. v.l as 
pastor of the influential congregation at Clap- 
nam. He was chosen one of the trustees of 
William Coward (^1657 P-1725) [q. v.] for 
the academy in which he had been educated, 
and was also elected a trustee of Dr. Wil- 
liams's library. When Joseph Lancaster 
[q. v.], the founder of the British or Lancas- 
terian system of education, secretly ran away 
from home as a boy to enlist in the navy, 
Urwick happened to learn of the escapade 
from the boy's mother, discovered his where- 
abouts, and restored him to his family. He 
was assisted in later years by James Philipps, 
who succeeded him. He died on 26 Feb. 
1 807 at Balham Hill. His wife, Mary Smith, 
whom he married at Worcester in 1767, died 
on 17 June 1791. The remains of both lie 
in a tomb on the north side of Clapham 
churchyard. Besides some separately issued 
sermons, Urwick published ' The proper Im- 
provement of Divine Chastening recom- 
mended to National Attention' (1800). 
There is a portrait of Urwick in pastels in 
the Coward trustees' room. New Collej^e, 
Hampstead, a photograph of which (with 
memoir) is given in Urwick's * Nonconformity 
in Worcester,' pp. 100-8. 

[Walter Wilson's MSS. M. 4, in Dr. Williams's 
Library, containing a memoir of Urwick by T. 
Tsylor of Carter's Lane ; Monthly Repository, 
1807, ii. 161 ; Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 282, 371-3.1 

W. U. 

URWICK, WILLIAM (;i791-1868\ 
congregational divine, son of William Urwick 
by his wife, Elinor Eddowes, and a grand- 
nephew of Thomas Urwick [q. v.], was bom 
in Shrewsbury on 8 Dec. 1791. He was 
educated at Worcester under Thomas Bel- 
sher, and subsequently, in 181 2, entered Hox- 
ton Academy to study for the congregational 
ministry under Robert Simpson. In 1815 he 
was invited to the pastorate of the church 
at Sligo, and was ordained there on 19 June 
1816. With great energy he threw himself 
into the wora of converting the Roman 
catholics, took the lead in philanthropic move- 
ments, and gave his services as secretary of 
the famine committee in 1824-5. He more 
than once intervened to prevent duellingi 
which was rife in the district. 
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In 1826 he was called to the pastorate of ' the papacy, its power, ooorse, and doom/ 
the church in York Street chapel, Dublin, He also wrote a memoir of his friend Thomas 
built in 1808 by the Ck)untess of Ilunting- Kelly the hymn-writer. In 1862, the bicen- 
don*s connexion. During Urwick's ministry tenary of the nonconformist evictions of 1662, 
the huge building, capable of seatinjOT sixteen he wrote ' Independency in Dublin in the 
hundr^, soon was filled. Little of stat ure. Olden Time,* giving the lives of Samuel Win- 
alt hough with a noble head and a clear bell- ter, provoat of Trinity College, Dublin, irom 
like voice, Urwick obtained the sobriquet 1650 to 1660; John Rogers of St. Bride's, 
among the students of Tri nit V College, many John Muicot, and Samuel Mather. The 
of whom attended his chapel, of multum in jubilee of his residence and work in Ireland 
par to, and on the Exchange he wa.4 known was celebrated in November 1865, when a 
as * the little giant.' With Henry Harvey cheque for 2,000/. was presented with illu- 
[q. v.] he was the pioneer of the temperance minated addresses from the Irish churches, 
movement before Father Mat hew*6 time, and Of this sum he at once gave away 600/. to 
for vears he was the only clerfsryman in the city charities. In March 1866 he pub- 
Dublin who as an abstainer gave the pledge, lished ' Christ s World School,' essays in 
In 1829 he published *The Evils, Occasions, verse on Matt, xxviii. 18-20, and he left in 
and Cure of Intemperance/ He published manuscript two other poems, 'The Inheri- 
in 1831 ' The true Mature of Christ's Person tance of tne Saints ' and * My Sligo Ministry.' 
and Atonement stated,* in reply to Edward He died in Dublin on 16 July 1868, aged 76. 
Irving ''q. v.], and in the following year ' One His last book, ' Biographic Sketches of James 
hundred Reasons fromScripture for believing Di^^eB La Touche,' the patron of Sunday 
in the Deitv of Christ.' In this year (1832) schools in Ireland, appeared after his death, 
he was called to the chair of dogmatics and *' A Father^s Letters to his Son on coming of 
pastoral theology in the Dublin Theological Age ' was published bv the Religious Tract 
Institute, an office which he filled, together Society in 1874. On l6 June 1818 he mar- 
with his pastorate, for twenty years. The ried Sarah (d, 1852), daughter of Thomas 
degreeofD.D. was conferred upon him (1 832) and Mary Cooke of Shrewsbury. By her 
by the trustees of Dartmouth College, Con- he had ten children, five of whom sur>'ived 
necticut. In 1835 he published * The Value youth. 

and Claims of the Sacred Scriptures, and Besides the works above mentioned and 
Reaf^ons of Separation from the Church of some single sermons, L'rwick wrote : 1. * A 
Rome.' Archbishop Whately havinpf pub- Concise View of the Ordinance of Baptism,' 
lished a letter to his clergy forbidding the 1822. 2. * A Collection of Hymns,' 1829. 
holding of meetings at which extempore 3. ' The Duty of Chiistians in regard to the 
prayers were offered, Urwick issued a reply use of Property,' 1836. 4. 'Thoughts sup- 
entitled * Extemporary Prayer in Public gested by the Ecclesiastical Movement in 
Worship considered,' 1836. " Scotland,' 1843. 5. * Remarks on the Con- 

Urwick's two chief works appeared in nection between Religion and the State,* 

1839. * The Saviour's Right to Divine Wor- 1^45. 6. 'Life of Howe,' prefixed to his 
shij 
tarian 




strong 

monds colleague in Strand Street. * The 8. ' China,' two lectures, 1854. 9. 'Earth's 
Second Advent,' opposing the pre-millennial Rulers Judged,' on the death of the Czar 
hvpothesis, is still regarded as the best work Nicholas, 1855. 10. * History of Dublin,' for 
from that point of view. With this literary , the lieligious Tract Society, 
activity he combined great energy in preach- [Urwick'e Urswick Family, 1893; Life and 
ing throujyhout Ireland, and founded an Irish Letters of W. Urwick, DJ)., by his son, 1868.] 
congregational home mission, of which he W. U. 

acted as honorary secretary for some years; i USCYTEL or USKETILLUS (rf. 971), 
he fought a hard battle for home rule in \ archbishop of York. [See Oskttel.] 
church matters against the opposition of the i TJSHER. TSee also Ussher 1 
Irish Evangelical Society of London with its , '-' *-' 

paid officers. He was one of the founders of USHER, JAMES (1720-1772), school- 
the Evangelical Alliance, inaugurated at master, controversialist, and essayist, a de- 
Liverpool in 1845. He attended its meet- scendant of Archbishop Henry Ussher [q.v.], 
ings regularly, and spoke in Paris in 1855 j was son of a gentleman farmer in the county 
and at Geneva in 1862. On occasion of ' the of Dublin, where he was bom in 1720. He 

was educated at Trinity College, Dublin (Tat- 
uo^HUt.ofthe Univ, of Dublin,^. 480). He 



papal aggression ' in 1852 he published * The 
Triple Crown,' giving a concise history of 
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was broueht apin the protestant religion, but 
a perusal of tne controversial works of the 
Jesuit father Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.] led him 
to Join the Roman catholic church (Hogan, 
Hfe of Fitzsimony 1881, p. 224). He be^n 
life as a gentleman farmer, and, not meeting 
with success, he opened a linendraper's shop 
in Dublin, but failed in that business also. 
About this period his wife died, and, finding 
himself a widower with a family of four 
children — three boys and a girl — he took holy 
orders, it is said, in the church of Rome, 
sent his three sons for education to the col- 
lege of Lombard in Paris, and his daughter 
to a convent, where she soon afterwards died. 
The statement that he entered the priesthood 
is open to doubt. He now came to London, 
and Charles MoUoy {d. 1767) [q. y.\ who 
had been a political writer against Sir Robert 
AValpole, left him a legacy of 300/. This 
enabled him to open a school for catholic 
vouth at Kensington Gravel Pits in partner- 
shin with John Walker (1732-1807) [q. v.], 
autnor of the * Pronouncing Dictionary, who 
was also a convert. Walker subsequently 
withdrew from the undertaking, and Usher 
became sole master of the school, which he 
conducted until his death in 1772. 

His works are : 1. * A New System of 
Philosophy, founded on the Universal Opera- 
tions of Nature,' London, 1764, 8vo. 2. * A 
Free Examination of the common Methods 
employed to prevent the growth of Popery,* 
London, 1706. This work appeared origi- 
nally as a series of letters signed * A Free 
Thinker ' in the * Public Ledger.* It elicited 
replies from Benjamin Pye (1767) and 
D. Grant, vicar of Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire 
(1771). 3. * Clio : or a Discourse on Taste, 
addressed to a Young Lady * (anon.), Lon- 
don, 1767, 8vo; 2nd edit., with large addi- 
tions, Dublin, 1770, 8vo ; 3rd edit., Dublin, 
1 772, 8vo ; new edi tion, with notes, anecdotes, 
and quotations by J. Mathew, London, 1803, 
reprinted 1809, 8vo. 4. * An Introduction 
to the Theory of the Human Mind. By 
J. U., author of Clio,* London, 1771, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1773. 5. * An Elegy * (sine anno) ; 
privately reprinted 1860. 

[European Mag., March 1796, zxiz. 151 ; 
Green's Diary of a Lover of Literature, 1810, 
128; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Milner's 
ife of Challoner, 1798, pp. 41-4.] T. C. 
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DSHER,RICHARD(1785-1843),clown, 
was bom in 1785. His father, the proprie- 
tor of a mechanical exhibition, travelled in 
the north of England and in Ireland. The 
son at an early age took a share in the 
management of the exhibition, and inherited 
his father's talent in the construction of 



curious contrivances. A spirit of adven- 
ture soon induced him to start on his own 
account, and with a friend he gave exhibi- 
tions in Newcastle, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large towns. At Christmas 1807 
he appeared as a clown at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre under Mr. Banks*s manage- 
ment. His success was immediate, his readi- 
ness in the circle supplied a fund of Jokes, 
and no contrivance was too dilEcult for his 
inventive powers. In 1809, under John Ast- 
ley*s rule, he came out at A8tley*s Amphi- 
theatre, London, where for many years he 
remained a great favourite. His annual 
benefit was an occasion on which extra- 
ordinary performances took place both in 
and out of the theatre. The most remarkable 
of these feats occurred in 1828, when in a 
washing-tub drawn by geese he sailed down 
the Thames from Westminster to Waterloo 
Bridge. He was then to have proceeded in 
a car drawn by eight cats to the Coburg 
Theatre, but the crowd in the Waterloo 
Road made this impossible, and he was 
carried to the theatre on the shoulders of 
several watermen. On boxing night 1828 
he was at Drury Lane in W. Barrymore*s 
pantomime, * Harlequin Cock Robin, or the 
Babes in the Wood.* There were two clowns. 
Usher and Southby ; Barnes was pantaloon, 
Howell harlequin, and Miss Ryall columbine. 
There were six scenes in the opening bur- 
lesque, eleven in the harlequinade, and the 
performance lasted from half-past six until 
midnight. 

Usher was known in the profession as the 
John Kemble of his art, and in the ring was 
the counterpart of Grimaldi on the stage, 
never descending to coarseness or vulgarity ; 
his manner was irresistibly comic, and his 
jokes remarkable for their point and origi- 
nality. He was the writer and inventor of 
several stock pantomimes. With increasing 
years he gave up clowning, and confined him- 
self to invention and design. When William 
Batty purchased Astley's and rebuilt the 
house in 1842, he refused to employ any 
architect, and the extensive buildings were 
constructed from Usher's plans and models. 
Usher died at Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, 
London, on 23 Sept. 1843. He married, first, 
Mrs. Pincott (the mother of Leonora Pincott, 
the wife of Alfred Sydney Wigan Tq. v.]) ; 
and, secondly, a sister of James William 
Wallack [q. v.], who survived him with a 
family. 

[Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 649-50; Stirling's Old 
Dniry Lane, 1881, ii. 206-8.] G. C. B. 

USK, Adam op (Jl, 1400), chronicler. 
[See Adam.] 
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USK, THOMAS (d, 13S8), the author 
of *The Testament of Love/ formerly as- 
cribed to Chaucer, was bom in the city of 
I>mdon. His family resided in the neigh- 
b^>urhood of Newgate. The documents of 
the period mention several persons bearing 
the same surname, to whom he may possibly 
have been related; a Roger Usk and A^es his 
wiff, living in London, received a bfe inte- 
fitHt in ])roperty at Queenhithe by a will 
dat-:d I;1«8(Shakpe, LondonWilU, ii. Ill); 
in WVn a Itoger Usk was commissioned at 
W#fHtrainHt«r to arrest a runaway friar 
iCal. Pat HolU, Richard II, i. 91); and a 
Nif:holaH \ 'Hk was treasurer of Calais in 1403 
(hntiti RolU of Exchequer, p. 287). The 
<:|iroiii(;lfr Adam of Usk (who mentions 
'J'lioinfiN L'Mk'n execution) does not come into 
<:/yiitidirration, as ho was so called from his 
\nr\.\iu\Hi'i*^ liiH real surname being unknown 

|w-« Al>AN ). 

'i *<« toUt^imimt !hat ITftk was a priest {Eng-- 
U^h duntinualiun uf HloDEN, liolls ser. viii. 
4^$7 I i« lirobiibly iTroneouH ; but he belonged 
Vt ti*« rhihcal onler, and his book gives evi- 
AUin**-. Iff roiihii|<Tahl« theological and philo- 
^/j/lijrul n^iwiing. It appears from his own 
fct4i»4;ijiiri,u that he had at one time held 
ifAUni opiiiioMH, which ho afterwards re- 
i*««4:ij. Hii ftiiyi, furthiTthat in his youth he 
wtte m'Uuuti by hJH jEoal for the welfare of 
ijia /itttjyi, <.,iy 1,, rtiU'T into Certain conspi- 
#*>;«« |/f</fr««ifif/ to aim at bringing about a 
0*:i'/nh ih th«t ^'fvirriimnnt of London, but 
u.*' U. 'Jj«i.ov<-rw|, to liiM grout grief, that 
ti.' Jj.vJj ;e wh'/iii ho had followed were 
t/ i .i,'*A Sty kh*^t'.nut\ Mid f-i 11 tiTOHtod motives. 
ii.K wJ'i..'*, h//yy#:vi'r, thai. di'Miro for personal 
^,,i,uA,iMit^ Utu\ had loo gri'ut a share in 
/>"* '"•-■'"'•*< hi« '/w» rondiiol. IIo professes 
\j, Kjut*. ti^wU. '/tt-Mi i»hi'.ni\ri'.H for the cause 
wyj- / h )-^ ^i^i * ft|/'/iiaid, paving for tho main- 
ly! /-ii-^>- 'ft K^fth'. 'tt hi« fidlow-conHpirators 
M .. u.*.y wij*. tiiMj«rd oiil. of Z<'aland.' lie 
i.jy/ t^'j*^ *i'^* ^** ha«l ii|Nint nomo time in 
</ .< 4ii,d hj^d St*'i'.n iroutod with gross in- 
yii^ ' vd>. \fy (h'/<M: whom \u^ \\iu\ aHNiHted. 

'\ i,f. fj,':iihUii/ 'tt ihi'ftn aiitohiographical 
k.. ,i!'/i*': I* tft i***!"*' I'lnrnliiU'd by the facts 
i./.j(,r ^n: kh'fffit tt'tm olh'T HountrK rospect- 
:§./ ' '-^tf iit*-. ii*' wa« pnvalo worotary to 
J'.L/i d ':.'•'//' ha »jf /ton ^|.v. ;,lho h»adi*rol the 
o '/.'/ ft* .'; hh'i W yrldltif party in tlio city of 
iy.h'l'ih hii'i Annitif NorthaiiintorrH two 
V t'.- u.hy',ttt\lY r I.Vl ii) wajt tho chief in- 
ir? ,f/.«/i'. .Ill :itryitn( oiit. bin pat ron*H designs 
V* '•«' ^^•'- 1''/ v^'T of th« oily corn panios. It 
teppf^ark l/'>//i I "k'x own language that lie 
«M a h.;/hJy luorativo and influential 
A^ thi: I'Mii of l<Ki Northampton 
*d in a<y/nt«;iit for the mayoralty by 



Sir Nicholas Brembre [q.v.], and in February 
1384 the new lord mayor caused his rival to 
be arrested on a charge of sedition. Usk ap- 
pears from his own statements to have fled 
the country ; but, failing to receive the help 
in money which he expected from his friends 
in England, he was obliged to return, and 
early in August was committed to Newgate 
(Cal. Pat. Bolls, Richard U, ii. 500) as an 
accomplice in his master's erimes. On pro- 
mising to reveal all he knew he was set at 
liberty, and was entertained for a time in 
the house of the lord mayor. 

On 18 Aug. Northampton was brought 
before the king and his council at Reading, 
and Usk appeared as the principal witness 
against him, accusing his master of a long 
series of crimes, to which he confessed that 
he had himself been accessory. Northamp- 
ton angrily denied the charges, and chal- 
lenged his accuser to single combat. His 
contumacious behaviour exasperated the king, 
who ordered him to be hanged ; but, on the 
intercession of the queen, the sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. In Sep- 
tember Richard, sensible of the illegality of 
his procedure, caused Northampton to be 
brought before the judges at the Tower. Usk 
was again the accuser, and (according to his 
own assertion, which is indirectly corrobo- 
rated by Walsingham) offered to prove the 
truth of his words by wager of battle. North- 
ampton was sentenced to deathybut reprieved. 
On 24 Sept. Usk received the kin^s pardon 
(ib. ii. 467). It was generally believed that 
he had been suborned by Brembre to make 
false charges against his master. In 'The 
Testament of Love ' he shows himself deeply 
sensible of the odium which his treachery 
had brought upon him. He endeavours to 
justify himself for having revealed secrets 
which, as he admits, he had sworn to pre- 
serve. From some of his expressions it ap- 
pears that he had failed to gain the con- 
fidence of his new associates, and that his 
recantation of loUard heresies had proved 
unavailing to procure his reconciliation with 
the church. No further mention of him 
occurs until 7 Oct. 1387, when the king ad- 
dressed a letter to the lord mayor, thanking 
the citizens for having, at his request, ap- 
pointed Usk under-sheriff. The appointment 
appears to have been made with some reluc- 
tance, and the king promised that it should 
not be treated as a precedent (Suabpe, Zon- 
don and the Kingdwn, i. 231). 

In the following month Usk*s fortunes 
underwent a fatal reverse. The king was 
compelled by the rebellion headed by his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, to consent 
to the impeachment of his five principal ad- 
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viflerSy of whom Brembre was one, and it is 
probable that Usk was arrested about the 
same time. 

At the meeting of the * Merciless' parlia- 
ment on 1 Feb. 1388 the indictment of the 
five * evil counsellors * of the king was pre- 
sented. One of its counts was that they nad 
appointed as under-sheriff ' a false villain of 
their faction, named Thomas Usk/ for the 

Surpose of bringing about the trial and con- 
emnation, on talse charges of treason, of the 
Duke of Gloucester and others of the king's 
loyal subjects. Usk was brought before 
the parliament on 3 March, and accused of 
having endeavoured to compass the death 
of Gloucester and his associates. His only 
defence was that he had acted in obe- 
dience to the commands of his liege lord. On 
4 March he was condemned to death, and 
the sentence was carried out the same even- 
ing. He made an edifying end. 'As he 
was being dragged from the Tower to Tyburn 
he devoutly repeated " Placebo," the seven 
penitential psalms, " Te Deum," " Quicunque 
vult," "Nunc dimittis," and the prayers ap- 
propriate to those in the article of^death, and 
exhibited the profoundest contrition for his 
sins.' To the last, however, he maintained 
the truth of the accusations he had formerly 
made against John of Northampton. H^ 
was first hanged, then cut down while still 
alive, and finidly beheaded ' by nearly thirty 
strokes of the sword.' His head was set up 
over Newgate Ho disgrace his kinsfolk, who 
lived in that part of the city ' (EInighton, 
ii. 294). 

' The Testament of Love,' as Usk calls his 
only known literary work, is a prose com- 
position in three books, and is a close imita- 
tion of Chaucer's translations of Boethius, 
many passages of which are almost literally 
copied. The author represents himself as 
visited in prison by the apparition of a beau- 
tiful lady, who niakes herself known to him 
as Love. She listens to his vindication of 
his past conduct, consoles him for his un- 
merited sufferings, and instructs him how to 
gain the favour of an allegorical personage 
who is referred to as ' the Margaret Pearl,' 
and who at the end of the book is explained 
to represent *holy church.' The initial 
letters of the chapters form an acrostic, 
which reads ' Margarete of virtw, have merci 
on thin [ « thine] Usk.' 

The precise date at which the book was 
written is uncertain. Usk speaks of his * first 
imprisonment ' (in 1384) as a thing of the 
past, but implies that at the time woen the 
earlier chapters, at least, were written he 
was again in prison. It is difficult to sup- 
pose tnat a piece containing nearly sixty 



thousand words can have been written be- 
tween Usk's arrest in November 1387 and 
his execution on 4 March 1388. Possibly it 
was composed during an unrecorded second 
imprisonment between the end of 1384 and 
the middle of 1387. It is unlikely that this 
second imprisonment was merely metaphori- 
cal, thougn, as the writer had evidently free 
access to books, his references to ' chains ' 
and 'dungeon' cannot be interpreted lite- 
rally. 

Apart from its historical and philological 
interest, ' The Testament of Love ' is worth- 
less. It was obviously written for the pur- 
pose of conciliating those on whom the 
author's fate might depend. While he endea- 
vours to justify his treachery towards John 
of Northampton, Usk's chief concern is to 
make it appear that he is now a pious and 
contrite soul, whose hopes are fixed in 
heaven, and from whom no further * meddling ' 
in political matters need be apprehended. 
Apparently he hoped to secure the good 
offices of Chaucer; a passage containing a 
florid eulogy of * Troilus and Creseide ' is 
introduced m an awkward manner which 
suggests that it was written for a special 
purpose; and the writer's display of fami- 
liarity with the translation of Boethius and 
with ' The House of Fame ' ^portions of which 
he paraphrases) may have oeen intended to 
gain the goodwill of the poet. It is very 
likely that Usk sent a copy of his work to 
Chaucer, and the discovery of the manu- 
script among Chaucer's papers may have 
been the circumstance that caused the book 
to be attributed to his authorship. The 
mistaken attribution received a seemmg con- 
firmation from the passage in the first ver-> 
sion of Qower's 'Confessio Amantis,' in 
which Chaucer is admonished to ' do make 
his testament of love.' As it is now ascer- 
tained that the passa^ in question was writ- 
ten not before 1390, it may possibly contain 
a playful allusion to the title of Usk's work. 

No manuscript of * The Testament of Love ' 
is known to exist. It was first printed in 
William Thynne's edition of Chaucer's works 
in 1532, and reprinted, with progressive de- 
terioration of the text, in the various editions 
of Chaucer down to that of John Urry [q. v.] 
in 1720, and again in the first volume of 
Chalmers's * English Poets.' Thynne's own 
text abounds in blunders throughout, and the 
third book was reduced to nonsense by an 
extraordinary series of dislocations, evidently 
due to an accidental displacement of the 
leaves of the manuscript. The restoration of 
the true order of the text by the present 
writer {Athenaumf 6 Feb. 1897) rendered it 
possible to interpret the acrostic, the exis- 
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tence of which had been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Skeat in 1893. A trustworthy edition 
of the book is contained in Professor Skeat's 
volume of * Chaucerian and other Pieces/ 
published in 1897. 

Until 1844 < The Testament of Love ' was 
universally regarded not only as a genuine 
work of Chaucer, but as an authority of the 
highest value for the biography of the poet. 
In that year Sir Harris Nicolas proved that 
the supposed autobiographical statements 
were irreconcilable with the known facts of 
Chaucer's life ; but he did not question the 
traditional view of the authorship, which 
was disproved by Wilhelm Hertzberg in 
1866. The evidence of the acroptic, com- 
bined with that of the autobiographical 
allusions, leaves no possibility of doubt that 
Usk was the real author. 

[John of Malvern in Higden's Polychronicon 
(Rolls ser.), ix. 46. 46, 134, 160, 169; English 
continuation of Higden (Rolls ser.), vol. viii. ; 
Chronicon Anglia (Rolls ser.), p. 360 ; Walsing- 
bam's Historia Anglicana ; Knighton's Chronicle ; 
Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii.; Skeat's Chaucerian 
and other Pieces, Introduction, pp. xriii-xxxi ; 
The Testament of Love (16.), pp. 1-146.] H. B. 

USSHER, AMBROSE ( 1582 .P-1 629), 
scholar, bom in Dublin about 1582, was 
third but second surviving son of Arland 
Ussher and his wife Margaret. James 
Ussher [q. v.], archbishop of Armagh, was 
his elder brother. Probably he was, like 
his brother, educated at the school in School- 
house Lane, Dublin; subsequently he is 
said to have been for a time at Cambridge. 
He, however, soon returned to Dublin, where 
he graduated M.A. and was elected fellow 
of the recently established university in 
1601. He devoted his life to unremitting 
studv, and, in addition to more ordinary 
acquirements of scholarship, he became 
learned in Hebrew and Arabic. Among his 
correspondents was Henry Briggs [q. v.] the 
mathematician {Rawlinson MS, C. o49, f. 5). 
Before the completion of the authorised 
version of the Bible, Ussher prepared a 
translation from the original Hebrew, which 
he dedicated to James I. It remains in 
manuscript in three volumes in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; a long extract 
from the * Epistle Dedicatorie ' and Ussher's 
translation of Genesis, chap, i., are printed 
in the historical manuscripts commission's 
fourth report (App. pp. 598-9 ; cf. Notes and 
Queriesy 2nd ser. ix. 102). LTssher died at 
Dublin , unmarried , and was buried on 4 March 
1628-9. The only work he published was a 
• Brief Catechism very well serving for the 
Instruction of Youth,' printed at Dublin 
without date. He left, however, thirty-four 



works in manuscript, now preserved in 
Trinity College, Dublin. They include seve- 
ral volumes of sermons, commentaries on 
various portions of scripture, and notes on 
classical authors. Besides the translation 
of the Bible above mentioned, the more im- 
portant are: 1. ' Disputationes contra Bel- 
larminum,' 4 vols. 2. *An Arabian Dic- 
tionary and Grammar.' 3. * Laus Astrono- 
mise.' 4. * De Usu Sphsene cum numero 
Constellationum.' 5. ' Summaria Keligionis 
ChristiansB Methodus.' 6. * Of the King- 
dom of Great Britain, or a Discourse on the 
Question of Scotland's Union with England.' 
7. * The Principles of Religion explained in 
English, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew.' 8. * Con- 
futatio Error umEcclesisB Rom anae.' 9. 'Pro- 
legomena Arabica.' 10. 'Collectanea Ara- 
bica et Hebraica.' 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. pp. 588. 
689, 691, 692-3, 698-9; Rawlinson MS. C. 
849, flF. 6, 262 ; Ussher's Letters, ed. Parr, 1696 ; 
Elrington's Life and Works of Ussher, i. 95-7 ; 
Wright's Ussher Memoirs, 1889; Ware's Irish 
Writers, ed. Harris; Taylor's Univ. of Dublin, 
pp. 269, 366.] A, F. P. 

USSHER, HENRY (1550 P-1613), arch- 
bishop of Armagh, second of five sons of 
Thomas Ussher by Margaret (d, January- 
ISO?), daughter of Henry Geydon, alderman 
of Dublin, was born in Dublin about 1550. 
Ambrose Ussher [q. v.l and James Ussher 
[q. v.], sons of his brother Arland, were his 
nephews. The family name is said to have 
been Neville, the first to settle in Ireland 
coming over as 'usher* to Prince John; 
but there is no evidence for this tradition. 
The first of the name known to history is 
John le Ussher, appointed constable of 
Dublin Castle in 1302. Henry Ussher 
entered at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
matriculating on 2 May 1567, and graduating 
B. A. in the first quarter of 1570. His studies 
were continued at Paris and at Oxford, where 
he entered at University College, was incor- 
porated B.A. 1 July 1572, and graduated 
M.A. 11 July 1572. His first preferment 
was the treasurership of Christ Church, 
Dublin (1573); on 12 March 1580 he was 
made archdeacon of Dublin by Adam Loftus 
[q. v.], with whom he was connected by 
marriage. 

Ussher owes his place in history to the 
share which fell to hun in the foundation of 
Dublin University. A * university of Dub- 
lin' had been founded at St. Patrick's on 
10 Feb. 1320 by Alexander Bicknor or Byke- 
nore [q. v.] under a bull of Clement V 
(11 July 1311), confirmed by John XXH ; 
but evidence of it« regular maintenance is 
wanting after 1358, though provision was 
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made for lecturers as late as 1496 [see Fitz- 

0I1ION8 or FiTzsTMOKD, WaltebI. The 

project of converting St. Patrick's into a 

university was mooted as early as 1563; 

Adam Loftus, when made dean (28 Jan. 

1564-0), was put under a bond to resign the 

deanery when required for this purpose. In 

March 1570 James Stanyhurst [see under 

Staxthubst, Richabd], speaker of the Irish 

House of Commons y moved the house for 

the foundation of a university at Dublin as 

part of a system of national education. He 

renewed the proposal in December 1573. It 

met with no support in parliament . In January 

1584 the lord deputy, Sir John Perrot [q. v. J, 

received instructions to draw up proposals for 

the conversion of St. Patrick's mto a college. 

He submitted a plan in August. Loftus, 

now archbishop of Dublin, sent Ussher in 

November to London to frustrate the scheme, 

which was abandoned. The matter was next 

taken up by the Dublin corporation, who 

offered (21 Jan. 1591) the site of the Aug^s- 

tinian priory of All Saints', with land worth 

20/. a year, ' for the ereccion of a collage.' 

Ussher was again sent to London, with letters 

bearing date 4 Nov. 1591, to forward this 

new scheme. On 13 Jan. 1592 he received a 

warrant (dated 21 Dec.) granting the royal 

assent for the erection. On 3 March 1592 

the foundation charter passed the great seal. 

Ussher was named in it as one of the three 

fellows ; he never, however, acted as such, 

nor was he one of the original benefactors. 

On the death (2 March 1594-5) of John 
Garvey, D.D. [q. v.], his brother-in-law, 
Ussher was appointed archbishop of Armagh 
(patent 22 July), and was consecrated m 
August 1595. The see was not wealthy in 
his time, nor was his primacy remarkable. 
A story told by Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.], to 
the effect that Ussher had written against 
Bellarmine, and his wife had burned the 
manuscript, is improved by Bayle after his 
manner. Ussher died at Termonfechin on 
Easter-day, 2 April 1613, and was buried at 
St. Peter's, Drogheda. He married, first 
(about 1573), Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Eliot of Balrisk, co. Meath, by whom he had 
eight sons and two daughters ; secondly, 
Mary Smith (who survived him), by whom 
he had three daughters. His widow married 
(1614) William Fitz Williams of Dundrum. 

RoBEBT UssHEB (1592-1642), youngest 
son of the above, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, being made fellow in 1611, 
and graduating B.A. 1612, M.A. 1614, vice- 
provost 1615; B.D. 1621. He was preben- 
dary of St. Audoen's, Dublin (1617) ; rec- 
tor of Ardstraw (1617) ; prebendary of Dro- 
maragh (1624); and rector of Lurgan (1629). 



On the death of Sir William Temple (dL 
1627) [q. v.], there was a disputed elec- 
tion to the provostship. The senior fellows 
elected Joseph Mead [q. v J, who declined ; 
the junior fellows elected Ussher (14 April 
1627), and he was sworn in the same day. 
He was set aside by royal letter in favour 
of William Bedell [q. v.], who was sworn 
in on 16 Aug. On Bedell's promotion to 
the see of Kilmore, Ussher was again 
elected (3 Oct. 1629), and sworn in 13 Jan. 
1630. He owed his appointment to a tem-r 

yerate letter in his favour by his cousin, 
ames Ussher [q. v.J, to whom appeal had 
been made. He did not, however, fulfil 
his cousin's expectation of him, being ' of 
too soft and gentle a disposition to rule 
so heady a company.' He was an able 
preacher, he promoted the study of the Irish 
language, and defended the charter rights of 
the college. On 11 Aug. 1634 he resigned 
the provostship on being appointed arch- 
deacon of Meath. On 25 Feb. 1635 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare. He died at 
Panta Birsley, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, 
on 7 Sept. 1642, and was buried at Doddles- 
ton Chapel, near Oswestry. He married 
Jane, eldest daughter of Francis Kynaston, 
of Panta Birsley, and left issue. 

[Ware's Works (Harris), 1739, i.; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss); Bayle's Dictionnaire, 1740, iv. 
480, art. ' Usserins, Henri ; ' Mant's Hist, of the 
Church of Ireland, 1840, J. 330; Elrington's 
Life of James Ussher, 1848, app. i. ; Brady's 
State Papers of the Irish Church, 1868. pp. 55, 
94 ; Stubbs's HisU Univ. Dublin, 1889 ; Wright's 
Ussher Memoirs, 1889; Urwick's Early Hist. 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, 1892; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1892, iv. 1532.] A. G. 

USSHER, HENRY (d. 1790), astrono- 
mer, a direct descendant of Arlaud Ussher, 
mayor of Dublin 1469-71, was fourth son of 
Samuel Ussher, rector of Dunganstown, co. 
Wicklow, by his wife Frances Walsh. His 
grandfather, John Ussher of Mount Ussher, 
third son of Sir William Ussher (d. 1671) of 
Portrane, co. Dublin, married, on 13 Oct. 
1681, Alice, daughter of Samuel Molyneux, 
became a master in chancery, and died in 
1746. Henry Ussher gained in 1759 a scholar- 
ship in Trinity College ; graduated B.A. in 
1761, M.A. in 1764, B.D. and D.D. in 1779 ; 
was elected to a fellowship in 1764, and co- 
opted senior fellow in 1781. Appointed, on 
22 Jan. 1783, the first Andrews professor of 
astronomy in the university of Dublin, he re- 

5 aired to London to order from Jesse Hams- 
en [q. v.] the instruments requisite for the 
designed new observatory. The chief of them 
were : a small achromatic telescope, mounted 
on a polar axis, and carried by a heliostatic 
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movement; an eauatoreal machine with 
circles five feet in aiameter ; a transit of six 
feet focal lenrth, and a ten-foot vertical 
circle executed, after interminable delays, 
on a reduced scale [see Bbikklet, John, 
1763-1835]. Ussher chose a site for the 
observatory at Dunsink, co. Dublin, planned 
the building, and supervised its construction. 
His stipend was fixed at 250/. per annum, 
out of which he undertook to defray all 
current official expenditure ; but the board 
(consisting of the provost and senior fellows 
of Trinity College) made him, on 19 Feb. 
1785, a special grant of 200/. His election 
as a fellow of the Roval Society of London 
on 24 Nov. 1785 followed close upon the 
incorporation of the Royal Irish Academy, 
of which body he was an original member. 
He died at his house in Harcourt Street, 
Dublin, on 8 May 1790, and was buried in 
the coUege chapel. His premature death, 
just as the initial difficulties of his career 
were overcome, was lamented as a calamity 
by men of science. The board allowed a 
pension to his widow, and promised grants 
of 50/. and 20/. respectively for the print- 
ing of his sermons and astronomical manu- 
scripts. They ordered besides that his bust 
should be placed in the observatory, and pro- 
posed his death as the subject of a prize 
poem. But no publications ensued, and he 
remained without commemoration either in 
verse or marble. 

Ussher married Mary Bume, and left three 
sons and five daughters. His eldest son was 
Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher [q. v.] 

The undermentioned are the most impor- 
tant of the papers contributed by Ussher to 
the first three volumes of the * Transactions ' 
of the Royal Society : 1. * An Account of 
the Observatory belonging to Trinity College, 
Dublin.* 2. * A New Method of illuminating 
the Wires, and regulating the Position of the 
Transit.' 3. * An Account of some Observa- 
tions made with a view to ascertain whether 
Magnifying Power or Aperture contributes 
most to the discerning small Stars in the Day,' 
translated in 'Joumafder Ph^sik,* 1791, iv. 54. 
4. * Observations on the Disappearance and 
Reappearance of Saturn's Rings in the Year 

1789. From the compression of the globe 
he deduced a rotation-period for the planet 
of 10** 12^"". 5. * An Account of an Aurora 
Borealis seen in full Sunshine.' This unique 
phenomenon occurred on 25 May 1788. 

[The Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591- 
1891 ; Taylor's Uistory of the University of 
Dublin; Burke's Lunded Gentry; Universal 
Magazine (Dublin), iii. 499 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Cat. Grad. University of Dublin ; Gent. Mag. 

1790, p. 479.] A. M. C. 



USSHER, JAMES (1681-1666), arch- 
bishop of Armagh, second but elder surviv- 
ing son of Arland (Amoldus) Ussher (d. 
12 Aug. 1698), clerk of the Irish court of 
chancery, by ms wife Maivaret (d, Novem- 
ber 1626), daughter of James Stanyhurst 
[see under Stanthubst, Richabd], was bom 
m Nicholas Street, parish of St. Nicholafi 
Within, Dublin, on 4 Jan. 1680-1. Am- 
brose Ussher [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
Both parents were originally protestants. His 
mother became a Roman catholic before her 
death. Two blind aunts (probably Alice 
and Katherine (Jssher, his rather's sisters) 
taught him to read. At the age of eight he 
entered the free Latin school in Schoomouse 
Lane, Dublin, conducted by (Sir) James 
Fullerton (d. 1630) and James Hamilton 
(Viscount Claneboye) [q. v.], two Scottish 

Sresbyterians, political agents of James YI. 
>n the opening of Trinity College, Dublin 
[see UssHEB, Hbkbt], on 9 Jan. 1693-4, 
Hamilton was one 01 the original fellows, 
and Ussher was entered under him, at the 
age of thirteen, as one of the earliest scholars 
on a foundation which owed its existence to 
the efforts of his family on both sides of the 
house. He was not, as Bernard affirms, the 
first scholar entered ; his name follows that 
of Abel Walsh, afterwards dean of Tuam. 
He had already shown a precocious taste for 
divinity and chronology, having read some- 
thing of William Perlans (in manuscript), 
the ' Meditations ' of St. Augustine, probably 
in the * purified ' translation (1 681 ) by Thomas 
Rogers (d. 1616) [q. ▼•]» ^^^ Sleidan's * De 
Quatuor Summis Imperiis.' Greek and He- 
brew he began at Trinity College. Before 
graduating B.A. (probably in July 1697) he 
nad drawn up in Latin a biblical chronology 

Sto the end of the Hebrew monarchy), which 
brmed the basis of his 'Annales.' His 
father, intending him for the bar, had ar- 
ranged, much against Ussher's own will, for 
his legal studies in London. On his father's 
death (1698) he inherited a considerable but 
burdened estate. This, on coming of age, 
he transferred to his imcle, George Ussher 
(1668-1610), a Dublin merchant, in trust for 
his brother and sisters, reserving a small 
sum for his college maintenance. 

Ussher first exhibited his powers at an 
academic disputation before Robert Deve- 
reux, second earl of Essex [q. v.], the new 
chancellor of Trinity College, m April 1699. 
His success led him to enter the lists in pub- 
lic discussion with Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.], 
then a prisoner for his religion in Dublin 
Castle. Both disputants have given some 
account of the encounter. Fitzsimon de- 
scribes Ussher as ^octodenarios pmcocis 
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sapientiae (non tamen malaB, ut Tidetur, in- 
dolis) juvenis/ and says he refused to con- 
tinue the discussion unless Ussher's party 
would adopt him as their champion. Ussher 
affirms that Fitzsimon did not fulfil a promise 
to supply the points for controversy in writing. 
To meet the argument from antiquity pre- 
sented in* A Fortresseof theFaith* (1665),by 
Thomas Stapleton [q. v.], Ussher now began 
a systematic reading of the fathers, a labour 
which it took him eighteen years to accom- 
plish, lie was made fellow in 1599 (Stubbs, 
p. 25), graduated M.A. on 24 Feb. 1600-1 
{ib, p. 17), was appointed catechist of, his 
college and the first proctor, and in the same 
year was chosen one of three preachers at 
Christ Church. These three preachers were 
then all laymen; but Ussher, whose duty 
was to discourse on the Romish controversy 
on Sunday afternoons, soon felt scruples 
about his position, and by special dispensa- 
tion was ordained deacon and priest (in his 
twenty-first year) on 20 Dec. 1601 by Henry 
Ussher [a. v.], his uncle. On 24 Dec. he 
preachea oefore the state on a day of suppli- 
cation for success against the Spaniards; 
their defeat at Kinsale occurred on that 
same day. Out of the booty then gained 
the ofliicers of the English army gave * about 
700/.' to buy books for Trinity College Li- 
brary. To select them, Ussher was sent on 
his first journey to England, in company 
with his connection, Luxe Challoner, D.D. 
(1550-1613). At Chester he visited Christo- 
pher Goodman [q. v.l, the puritan, who was 
then bedridden and died the next year 
(4 June 1608). In London he met Sir 
Thomas Bodley [q. v.l then collecting books 
for his munificent foundation at Oxford. 
On his return (1602) he was appointed to a 
catechetical lecture on the Koman contro- 
versy on Sunday afternoons at St. Cathe- 
rine's Church. This lecture was stopped in 
Tursuance of the government order (February 
603) for the free exercise of the Koman 
catholic religion. It was in consequence of 
this order that Ussher preached his famous 
-'^fiermon at Christ Church, predicting (Ezek. 
iv. 6) a judgment after forty years. This 
was thought to be fulfilled by the massacre 
of 1641. His biographers (before Elrington) 
have antedated the sermon to 1601, making 
the prediction more exact. 

The charter (1591) of Trinity College has 
no limitation of religion. Koman catoolics 
contributed to the funds for its erection. 
It was treated, however, as a protestant 
stronghold. After the nominal provostship 
of Adam Loftus (1533P-1605) [q. v.], its 
€arly provosts were English puritans, whose 
opinions had interfered witn their prefer- 
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ment at home. They were men of learning 
and character rather than of administrative 
gifts. Ussher imbibed their theology, and 
respected without sharing their ceremonial 
scruples. Walter Travers [q. v.], provost 
till 1598, was strong in Oriental learning. 
Ussher never lost sight of him, and in later 
life ofibred him substantial proofs of his 
esteem. Travers was succeeded, after an in- 
terregnum, by Henry Alvey (d. 1627), under 
whom Ussher was made fellow. During 
Alvev's absences, from ill-health (March to 
October 1603) and from fear of the plague 
(June 1604 to June 1605), the management 
of the college was in the hands of Challoner 
and Ussher. Shortly before his death (1 April 
1605) Loftus preferred Ussher to the chan- 
cellorship of St. Patrick's and the rectory of 
Finglas, co. Dublin, held with it in com- 
mendam ; hence he resigned his fellowship 
(the presentation, owing to the commenda, 
had legally devolved to the crown; the 
error was rectified by a crown presentation 
on 12 July 1611). In 1606 he a^ain visited 
England in search of books, and made the 
acquaintance of Sir Kobert Bruce Cotton 

iq. v.] and William Camden [q. v.], to whom 
le furnished information on Irish antiquities, 
acknowledged in the description of Dublin 
in the sixth edition (1607) of the * Bri- 
tannia.' From this time he paid a triennial 
visit to Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
staying a month at each place. He gra- 
duated B.D. in 1607, and was at once ap- 
pointed the first professor of divinity at 
Dublin on the foundation (worth 8/. a year) 
of James Cottrell, who died at York in 1595. 
On Alvey's resignation (1609) the provost- 
ship was offered to Ussher, who declined it 
and promoted the appointment of Sir William 
Temple {d, 1627) [q. \.\ a good organiser. 
The scope of Ussher s office was now defined 
as * professor of theological controversies ' 
(the title * regius professor of divinity ' dates 
from 1674). His acquaintance with Henry 
Briggs [q. v.], John Davenant [q. v.], Sir 
Henry Savile [q. v.], and John Selden [q. v.] 
began in a visit to London in 1609. He 
brought back with him to Dublin Thomas 
Lydiat [q-v.l who gave him aid in his chrono- 
logical studies. At this time he preached 
every Sunday at Finglas, where he endowed 
a vicarage as a separate benefice. From 
about 1611 he held also the rectory of Assey, 
CO. Meath. 

His first work, * De . . . Ecclesiarum . . . 
Successione,' the publication of which took 
him to London in 1613, was designed to 
carry on the argument of Jewel's * Apologia ' 
(1662). Jewel had vindicated Anglican 
doctrine as the doctrine of the first six cen- 
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turies ; Ussher undertook to show a con- 
tinuity of the same doctrine to 1513. The 
portion published reaches the year 1270; 
before completing his task Ussher awaited a 
reply by his uncle, Richard Stany hurst [q. v.], 
of which only a * Brevis Praemunitio ' (1615) 
appeared. With George Abbot [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had oeen made 
chancellor of Trinity College in 1612, Ussher 
conferred respecting new statutes. Abbot 
complained of sunmry arrangements as * flat 
puritanical ; ' Ussher wrote (9 April 1613) to 
Challoner : * I pray you be not too forward 
to have statutes sent vou from hence.* On 
27 April Challoner died, his last wish being 
that his daughter and heiress should marry 
Ussher. The marriage took place within a 
year. Ussher proceeded D.D. on 18 Aug. 
1614, and was chosen vice-chancellor on 
2 March 1614-15; he was chosen vice-provost 
on 13 May 1616 (to act in Temple's absence) ; 
and on 3 July 1617 he was again chosen 
vice-chancellor. 

In 1615 was held at Dublin the first con- 
vocation of the Irish clergy on the English 
model. Hitherto the only 'articles of re- 
ligion' having authority in Ireland were the 
eleven articles drawn up by Matthew Parker 

1q. v.] in 1559, and authorised for Ireland in 
566 (when they were numbered as twelve). 
Ussher was deputed to draft a new formu- 
lary. It extended to 104 articles under 
nineteen heads. Incorporating much from 
the articles of 1559, and more from the 
Anglican articles of 1562, the Irish articles 
take over the whole of the Lambeth articles 
of 1595 [see Babo, Peter, and Overall, 
John] and even go beyond them in definition 
of the subjects of reprobation. Further, 
they declare the pope to be the * man of 
sinne ; ' identify the * Catholike ' with the * In- 
uisible ' church ; reject * the sacrifice of the 
Masse ' as * most ungodly ; ' affirm * the eat- 
ing of fish and forbearing of flesh ' to be not 
a religious but an economic provision ; de- 
clare religious * images * of every kind un- 
lawful ; and direct the Lord's day * wholly 
to be dedicated' to divine service. The 
most striking omission is the absence of refe- 
rence to distinction of orders among the 
clergy or to any form of ordination. It does 
not appear that subscription to these articles 
was compulsory, but the decree of convoca- 
tion imposed silence and deprivation as the 
penalties for public teaching contrary to 
them. 

By letter of 30 Sept. 1619 from the Irish 
to the Enp^lish privy council, Ussher was 
recommended for the next vacant bishopric. 
The document was intended *to set nim 
right in his majesties opinion ' in regard of 



his alleged ^ unaptness to be conformable.' 
He had been passed over when Launcelot 
Bulkeley [q. v.] was appointed to Dublin 
(11 Aug.) He was presented (17 April 
1620) to the rectory of Trim, resigning Assey. 
On the death of George Montgomery ( J anuary 
1620-1) James I at once nominated Ussher 
to the see of Meath and Clonmacnoise. On 
18 Feb. he preached before the House of 
Commons at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
when the members received thecomm union as 
a test against popery. His patent was issued 
on 22 Feb., and he resigned nis professorship. 
On his return to Ireland he was consecrated 
(the writ is dated 27 June) at St. Peter's, Drog- 
heda, by Christopher Hampton [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and three suffragans, in- 
cluding Theophilus Buckworth( 1561-1 652), 
bishop of Dromore, who had married Ussher's 
sister Sarah. The yearly revenue of the see 
amounted to little over 400/. ; Ussher held 
Trim (worth 200/.) in commendam^ perhaps 
also Finglas, where he was living in 1623. 
Ussher's * certificate ' of the state of the dio- 
cese (28 May 1622) is a most minute and in- 
teresting document (Elbinoton, app. v.) 
There was no cathedral and no chapter ; the 
clergy met in synod, but the great majority 
of the parish churches were ruinous; vet 
Elrington considers the diocese 'at that 
time the best arranged and most civilised 
part of Ireland.' Ussher made endeavours 
to win the Roman catholics by his sermons, 
preaching in the session-house when he could 
not induce them to enter the church. 
Rumours of his adopting less legitimate 
modes of propa^nda (' clandestine christen- 
ings ') are mentioned in a letter (April 1622) 
by Sir Henry Bourgchier. His sermon 
(8 Sept. 1622) before the new lord deputy, 
Henry Cary, first viscount Falkland [q. v.], 
showed anxiety to curb corresponding efforts 
on the part of the Roman catholic priesthood. 
Archbishop Hampton wrote (17 Cfct.) a wise 
remonstrance, advising Ussher to soften 
matters 'by a voluntary retraction and 
milder interpretation,' and to 'spend more 
time' in his diocese. According to Cox 
(Hibemia Anglicana^ 1690, ii. 3^, Ussher 
preached an explanatory sermon ; he certainly 
wrote (16 Oct.) an explanatory letter, but it 
must be added that in his speech at the privy 
council (22 Nov.) enforcing the oath of 
supremacy, he distinctly recognises the death 
penalty for heresy as part of tne civil govern- 
ment. This speech was published with a 
special letter of thanks by James I, who in 
the following year granted Ussher an in- 
definite leave of absence in England for the 
completion of his projected works on the 
antiquities of the British church. 
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Ussher reached London early in December 
16^ and remained in England till the 
beginning of 1626. He preached before 
James at Wanstead on 20 June 1624 ; in the 
same year he was admitted a member of 
Oray^ts Inn; at its dose he published his 
* Answer ' to William Malone [q. v.] On 
22 March 1624-5 he was appointed by 
patent archbishop of Armagh, m succession 
to fiLampton. He was then living at Much 
Hadham, Hertfordshire, where his friend 
George Montaigne [q. v.], bishop of London, 
had a country house, now known as the 
Palace. In January 1624-5 he had preached 
a funeral sermon for Theophilus Aylmer, the 
late rector. Aylmer's successor, Peter 
Hausted [q. v.], is a link between Ussher 
and Jeremy Taylor [a. v.], being in charge 
of Uppin^iam on Taylor's appointment. 
Weekoay preaching in Essex threw Ussher 
into a quartan ague ; he lay ill at Hadham 
several months. In November, still ailing, 
he became the guest at Drayton Lodge, 
Northamptonshire, of John Mordaunt (after- 
wards first Earl of Peterborough) [see under 
Mordaunt, Henbt, second Earl]. Mor- 
daunt had become a Roman catholic, his 
wife Elizabeth, granddaughter of Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham [q. v. J, remain- 
ing protestant ; on her motion Ussher was 
to dispute the points in controversy with 
Oswald Tesimona [q. v.], known as Philip 
Beaumont. After three days' discussion, 
Tesimond retired ; Mordaunt returned to the 
Anglican church. By 22 March 1626 
Ussner was at Drogheda, under treatment 
by Thomas Arthur, M.D. [q. v.], who took 
him to the island of Lambay, which he left 
for Dublin * evicto morbo,' on 8 June. He 
must have journeyed to Oxford soon after 
14 Jutie, if Wood is right in saying that he 
lodged in Jesus College at the time of his 
incorporation as D.D. (24 July). Parr says 
he returned to Ireland in August, but this 
is inconsistent with the statement that he 
was in England at the time of his mother's 
death. 

Ussher*s name heads the list of twelve 
Irish prelates, who met in Dublin and signed 
(26 Nov. 1626) a protestation against tolera- 
tion of popery [see Downham or Downame, 
George j. Snne relief had been proposed 
for Roman catholics in return tor their 
army contributions. Against this Ussher 
preached as a corrupt bargain; and in an 
elaborate speech (30 April 1627) he urged 
that it was to the interest of Roman catho- 
lics to support the army without relief. In 
the previous month he had expressed to 
Robert Blair (1693-1666) [q. v.] his desire 
for the removal of grievances felt by the 



nonconforming puritans. As vice-chancellor 
he took now a lai^ share in the affairs of 
Trinity College. The appointment of Wil- 
liam Bedell [q. v. J as provost (16 Aug. 
1627) was mainly his work, on the failure 
of overtures to Richard Sibbes [q. v.] Their 
relations became strained soon after Bedell's 
elevation (1629) to the sees of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. Ussher disapproved of Bedell's 
leniency to Roman catholics, and was averse 
from the policy of encouraging the Irish lan- 
guage as a means of religious instruction. 

Ussher's correspondence with Laud began 
in 1628, and was maintained till 1640, with no 
lack of cordiality on either side. In love of 
leamin|f, in reverence for antiquity, and in 
opposition to Rome, they had common 
ground, notwithstanding their adhesion to 
different theological schools ; and though 
Ussh3r had none of Laud s passion for uni- 
formity, he fully recognised the duty of 
allegiance to constituted authority. In 
September 1631 he interceded with Robert 
Ecnlin [q. v.], his suffragan, for leniency 
towards the Scottish nonconformists in 
Down ; but in the following May, the crown 
having issued instructions, he declined to 
interfere. He carried out the king's order 
in regard to the sermon bv George Downham 
against Arminianism (Eirington's suspicion 
of the authenticity of the letter, 8 Nov. 1631, 
is unfounded), though he had himself j ust pub- 
lished an extreme view of predestination in 
his * Gotteschalci Historia.* On Laud be- 
coming archbishop of Canterbury (1633), 
Ussher took immediate steps to procure his 
election (May 1634) as chancellor of Trinity 
College. 

It has been assumed that Strafford, in 
conjunction with Laud, took measures to 
lessen Ussher's influence. Urwick urges 
in support of this view the appointment of 
William Chappell [q. v.] as provost of 
Trinity, but the facts will not bear this 
construction. On 26 June 1634 the long- 
pending dispute between the sees of Armagh 
and Dublin, for the primacy of all Ireland, 
was decided by Strafford in favour of Armagh 
([Ussher's paper on the controversy is printed 
in Elrinqton's Life, App. vi.) Ussher 
preached at the opening 01 the Irish parlia- 
ment on 14 July. In the Irish convocation, 
which met simultaneously, the main question 
was that of the adoption of the Anglican 
articles and canons. Ussher had a plan for 
substituting the Anglican articles for the 
Irish 'without noise, as it were aliud agens.' 
Difficulties arose, and Strafford insisted on 
the adoption of the Anglican articles without 
discussion, which was done (November 1 634), 
with one dissentient voice, in the lower house. 
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The IrUh articles were not repealed ; Ussher's tion' in October 1660; Robert Leigbton 
<nm course (and that of some other bishops) (1611-1684) [q. v.] took it as the model of 
was to require subscription to both sets of his experiments in the dioceses of Dunblane 
articles, a practice which fell into abeyance and (jlasgow. Another surreptitious edi- 
at the liestoration. The adoption of the tion, with more correct title, having been 
Anglican canons of 1604 was proposed by issued in 1656 (after Ussher^s death), the 
John Bramhall Tq. t/, bishop of Derry. original was published from Ussher^s auto- 
Ussher strenuously resisted this, as incon- graph, with his ' last correction,* by Nicholas 
8»tent with the independence of a national , cenuml, D.D. [q. t.1, as ' The Reduction of 
church; ultimately a hundred canons, mainly , Episcopacie unto tlie form of Synodical 
drafted by Bramhall, but ' methodised ' by (^vemment received in the Ancient Church,' 
Ussher, were adopted. They exhibit no 1656, 4to. The text, as actually presented 
concession to puritan scruples, and their en- in 1641, is given in *■ Reliquie Baxterianae,' 
forcement became the main gprievance of the 1696, ii. 238 sq., with bracketed amendments 
Scottish settlers in the north. It is curious suggested by Kichard HoldsworthTq. v.] and 
that when Strafford visited Ussher at afterwards adopted by Ussher. The margi- 
Drogheda in 1638, he found no communion nalia, showing parallels with the Scottish 
table in his private chapel. In 1638 may system, were Ussher*8 own, but he had for- 
perhaps be placed Ussher^s famous visit to bidden Bernard to print them ; in fact, the 
Samuel Rutnerford [q. v.], at Anwoth, Kirk- parallels were not real, for Ussher^s synods 
cudbrightshire ; no date will exactly fit the were purely clerical, except the meeting of 
atoij as given by Wodrow. | parochial officers, which had no jurisdiction. 

L sshePs relations with Bedell at this The 1660 reprint has a careless title-page, but 
period are perplexing. The Irish canons follows the ori^al in every materiai par- 
nad allowed the use of the Irish language ticular. A Latm version was edited by John 
^concurrently with English) in the service, Hoombeek, Utrecht, 1661. 
and Ussher had recommended to Bedell, as Ussher was one of the five bishops con- 
translator of the Old Testament, MurUgh , suited by Charles before passing the bill of 
King, a convert from Roman Catholicism, attainder against Strafford, ^ot only did 
But he certainly did not support Bedell in . he warn the king against fl[iving his assent 
his difficulties about King's preferment, unless he were satisfied oi Strafford's trea- 
which led to what Burnet calls the ' unjust : son, but after the assent he reproached 
prosecution ' of Bedell in the prerogative . Charles ' with tears in his eyes.' He was 
court. sent to Strafford with the last message from 

In March 1640 Ussher preached at the Charles, and to Laud with the last message 
opening of the Irish parliament, and imme- from Strafford, attended him to the block, 
diately left Ireland, nnallv as it turned out. and brought the account of his last moments 
He spent a short time at Oxford, lodging in , to the king. 

Christ Church, and preaching at St. Mary's | The rebellion of October 1641 made havoc 
on 5 Nov., but was called up to London ■ of all Ussher's Irish property (except his 
to aid in composing the ecclesiastical revo- library). He declined the offer of a chair 
lution which oegan with the openingof the | at Leyden. On 22 Dec. he preached before 
Long parliament (November 1640). He pre- | the House of Lords, and obtained an order 
pared the draft of a modified scheme of epi- (11 Feb.) for the suppression of a surrepti- 
scopacy, which was surreptitiously printed tious print of his sermon. On 16 Feb. 
(1641,4to,anda^in 1 642, 4to) with a mislead- 1641-2 Charles made him a grant of the bi- 
ing title, implying that Ussher had issued shopric of Carlisle in commendam on the 
Directions ' affecting * the Lyturgy ' as well death of Bamaby Potter [q. v.J He admi- 



nistered the diocese bv commission, and re- 
ceived the revenue till the autumn of 1643. 



as church government. Instead of putting 
forth his own edition, he obtained an order 

^9 Feb. 1640-1) of the House of Commons On 21 Sept. 1643 parliament granted him a 

suppressing the pamphlet, a course which pension oi 400/. a year, but no pajrment was 

has thrown doubt on the authenticity of one made till 10 Dec. 1647. In London he had 

of the most important ecclesiastical docu- preached regularly at St. Paul's, Covent 

ments of the time. The scheme was sub- Garden; he removed in 1642 with parlia- 

mitted to the sub-committee of divines mentary sanction to Oxford, occupving the 

appointed (12 March) by the lords' com- house of John Prideaux (1678-1650) [q. v.], 
mittee for accommodation. It was accepted : and firequently preaching at St. Aldate's or 

by the puritan leaders, then and subse- at All Saints'. His name was included in 



quently : Charles I fell back upon it in 1648; 
Charles II made it the basis oi his ' declara- 



the ordinance (20 June 1643) summoning 
the Westminster asaemblj, not without d^ 
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bate, in the course of which John Selden 
[q. v.] remarked, * they had as good inquire 
whether they had hest admit Inigo Jones, 
the king*8 architect, to the company of 
mouse-trap makers.' He responded to the 
summons hy preaching holdly against the 
legality of tne assembly; the commons 
promptly removed his name, substituting 
that of John Bond, LL.D, [q. v.], and con- 
fiscated his library, then deposited at Chelsea 
College. Daniel Featley or Fairclouffh 
[q. v.], with Selden*s aid, redeemed the booKS 
for a nominal sum, but many of Ussher's 
papers and all his correspondence had disap- 
peared. He was again offered a seat in the 
assembly in 1647, but he never attended. 
The influence of his writings is very apparent 
in the work of the assembly. The cnapters 
of the * Westminster Confession ' in the 
main follow the order and adopt the head- 
ings of the Irish articles, and introduce but 
two new topics (liberty of conscience and 
marriage). 

Ussher had found himself powerless to 
resist Charles's scheme (April 1644) for pur- 
chasing Irish support by proffering relief to 
Koman catholics. He left Oxford on 6 March 
1644-5, accompanying Prince Charles as far 
as Bristol. Thence he proceeded to Cardiff, 
where Tyrrell, his son-in-law, was governor. 
There he preached before Charles on 3 Aug. 
He had thoughts of migrating to the con- 
tinent, but accepted the hospitality of Mary, 
widow of Sir Edward Stradling [see under 
Stradlino, Sir John] at St. Donat's, Gla- 
morganshire. On his way thither with his 
daughter he fell into the hands of Welsh 
insurgents, and was stripped of his books 
and papers, most of which were afterwards 
recovered. At St. Donat's Castle there was 
a fine library, but Ussher's studies were in- 
terrupted by serious illness, leaving him so 
weak from haemorrhage that his death was 
reported. John Greaves [q. v.] wrote an 
epitaph for him. He again resolved to retire 
to the continent, and procured a passport 
from Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick 
[q. v.], the lord high admiral. He was 
putting to sea, when Molton, the vice- 
admiral, threatened him with arrest. At the 
invitation of his old friend, Elizabeth Mor- 
daunt, now Dowager Countess of Peter- 
borough, he removed to London, and re- 
mained her guest till his death. On his 
way through Gloucester (June 1646) he had 
an interview with John Biddle [q. v.], the 
antitrinitarian ; the interview was not fruit- 
less, as it led Biddle to examine the argu- 
ment from Christian antiquity. 

When parliament called upon Ussher to 
take the negative oath, he asked time for con- 



sideration, and the matter was not pressed. 
His appointment as preacher at Lincolu^s 
Inn was sanctioned by parliament at the 
beginning of 1647, on his petition. He is 
said to have refused the sacrament to Ed- 
ward, first lord Herbert of Cherbury [q. v.], 
on his deathbed (August 1 648), in consequence 
of the dying man's remark, *if there was 
good in anything it was in that ; or if it did 
no good, it could do no harm.' His preach- 
ing was fearless. In November 1648 he 
denounced at Lincoln's Inn the attitude of 
parliament towards the king. On 19 Nov. 
(the king's birthday), in a sermon before 
Charles at Carisbrooke, he urged the doc- 
trine of divine right. It was then that 
Charles accepted his * reduction ' scheme of 
1641, having previously refused it (this is 
Ussher's own testimony given to Baxter, 
Reliq, Baxt, i. 62). He saw the prelimi- 
naries of the execution of Charles from the 
leads of Lady Peterborough's house in St, 
Martin's Lane, *just over against Charing 
Cross,' but fainted when ' the villains in 
vizards began to put up his hair.' To a date 
subsequent to the execution of Charles must 
be referred the offer (to which he alludes, 
November 1661) of a pension with the free 
exercise of his religion, made through Riche- 
lieu by the queen regent of France. He had 
previously exchanged courtesies with Riche- 
lieu, after the publication of his * Britanni- 
carum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates ' (1639). 

Early in 1654 Roger Boyle, baron Brog- 
hill [cj. v.], nominated Ussher as one of four- 
teen aivines to draw up * fundamentals ' as 
terms of toleration ; he declined to act, and 
suggested Baxter, who was put in his place 
(Monthly Repository, 1825, p. 287). Crom- 
well, according to Parr, consulted Ussher 
about advancing the protestant interest 
abroad, and promised nim a twenty-one 
years' lease of lands belonging to the see of 
Armagh ; the grant was not made ; after 
Ussher's death his daughter made fruitless 
application for it. In November 1654 Ussher 
was at Selden's deathbed, and is said to have 
given him absolution. He approached Crom- 
well in 1655, seeking liberty for episcopal 
clergy to minister in private ; some kind of 
promise was given, but retracted at a second 
interview, after Ussher had made a retort, 
ofted quoted. * If this core were out,' said 
Cromwell (alluding to a boil), * I should be 
soon well.' * I doubt the core lies deeper,' 
said Ussher ; * there is a core in the heart.' 
His application to Cromwell had no personal 
reference, for he had resigned Lincoln's Inn, 
as loss of teeth interfered with his preaching. 
His sight was also failing, and spectacles 
were of no service. He preached for the 
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last time at HammersmLth at Michaelmas 
1666. 

On 13 Feb. 1665-6 he took leave of his Lon- 
don friends, and retired to Lady Peter- 
borough's house at Reigate. He was still 
intent on his studies, and thought of en- 
gaging an amanuensis. On 20 March he was 
seized with pleurisy at night, and quickly 
sank ; his last words referred to his ' sins of 
omission.' He died on 21 March 1666. His 
body was embalmed, and was to have been 
buried in the Peterborough vault at Reigate. 
Cromwell ordered a public funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, making for the purpose a 
treasury grant (2 April) of 200/. (a fourth of 
the actual cost). The interment took place 
on 17 April in St. Erasmus's Chapel, next to 
the tomb of Ussher's first master, Sir James 
FuUerton. Bernard preached the funeral 
sermon to an immense concourse ; the Angli- 
can service was used at the grave. Payne 
Fisher [q. v.], Cromwell's poet laureate, is 
said to have recited on the same day a worth- 
less Latin elegy in the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; as published (1668, fol.) it purports 
to be a commemoration of the anniversarv of 
the funeral. There is no monument to 
Ussher. The best likeness of him, according 
to Parr, was the portrait by Lely , at Shotover, 
engraved (1788) by Vertue ; the Bodleian has a 
portrait dated 1644 ; Trinity College, Dublin, 
has a portrait dated 1664 ; the National I^or- 
trait Gallery has a portrait (in surplice) 
ascribed to Lely and aated about 1656; an 
anonymous portrait is at Armagh {Cat, Third 
Loan Kvhib. No. 670). Engravings are very 
numerous; that by Vaughan (1647) was done 
at the expense of Oxford University. All 
represent him in plain skull-cap and large 
rutf. He was of middle height, erect and 
well made, of fresh complexion, and wore 
moustache and short beard. 

Ussher married in 1614 Phoebe {d. 1654), 
only daughter of Luke Challoner, D.D. f her 
portrait, formerly at Shotover, was exhibited 
in the National Portrait Exhibition, 1866), 
and had issue an only child, Elizabeth. She 
was baptised on 19 Sept. 1619 at St. Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East, and married in 1641 Sir 
Timothy Tyrrell (d. 23 Oct. 1701, aged 83) 
of Oakley, Buckinghamshire, afterwards of 
Shotover, Oxfordshire. She died in 1693, 
and was buried at Oakley (Wright's copy 
of her epitaph is incorrect) ; James Tyrrell 
(1642-1718) [q. v.] was the eldest of her 
twelve children ; her sixth daughter, Elea- 
nor, was the wife of Charles Blount [q. v.], 
the deist. 

Burnet's eulogy of Ussher is warm and 
discriminating : * No man had a better soul.' 
' Love of the world seemed not ... in his 



nature.' ' He had a way of gaining people*8 
hearts and of touching their consciences that 
look'd like somewhat of the apostolical age 
reviv'd.' Burnet adds that * he was not made 
for the governing part of hisfunction,' having 
* too gentle a soul ' for the * rough work of 
reforming abuses ; ' hence * he lerb things as 
he fdund them.' He had nothing of Bram- 
hall's statesmanlike grasp of affairs, and his 
measures of ecclesiastical legislation were 
academic. The blunder of the Irish articles 
was not retrieved by the opposite blunder of 
the Irish canons. His reduction of episco- 
pacy took no account of the real difficulty, 
the lay demand for a voice in church affairs. 
His Augustinian theology commended him 
to the puritans, his veneration for antiquity 
to the high churchmen ; no royalist sur- 
passed him in his deference to the divine 
right of kings. All parties had confidence 
in his character, and marvelled at his leam- 
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Selden calls him * learned to a miracle ' 
(' ad miraculum doctus '). To estimate his 
labours aright would be the work of a com- 
pany of experts. His learning was for use ; 
and his topics were suggested by the contro- 
versies of his age, which he was resolved to 
?robe to their roots in the ground of history. 
[e told Evelyn (21 Aug. 1666) ' how great 
the loss of time was to stuay much the 
eastern languages ; that, excepting Hebrew, 
there was little fruit to be gathered of ex- 
ceeding labour . . . the Arabic itself had 
little considerable.' His genius as a scholar 
was shown in his eye for original sources, 
and this on all subjects that he touched. He 
worked from manuscripts hitherto neglected, 
and brought to light the materials he needed 
by personal research, and by correspondence 
with continental scholars and with agents in 
the east. Younger scholars, like Francis 
Quarles [q. v.], were employed as his aids and 
amanuenses. As a writer, his passion for 
exactness (which made him extremely sensi- 
tive on the subject of unauthorised publica- 
tion) exhibits itself in his use of materials. 
He lets his sources tell their story in their 
own words, incorporating them into his text 
with clear but sparing comment. Few faults 
have been found with his accuracy ; his con- 
clusions have been mended by further appli- 
cation of his own methods. His merits as 
an investigator of early Irish history are 
acknowledged by his countrymen of all 
parties ; his* contributions to the history of 
the creed and to the treatment of the Igna- 
tian problem are recognised by modem scho- 
lars as of primary value ; his chronology is 
still the standard adopted in editions of the 
English Bible. 
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Uasher's library was offered for sale after 
his death. On 12 June 1656 Cromwell, by 
an order in council, referred it to John 
Owen, D.D., Joseph Caryl, and Peter Sterry, 
to certify what part was ' fitt to be bought 
by the state,' and meantime stopped the 
sale. The whole library was purcnased for 
2,200/., raised in part by contributions 
from the army in Ireland. The library was 
sent, by way of Chester, to Dublin, and 
lodged in the castle, the intention being to 
place it in Cork House, as a library for the 
r^ew College then projected. The statement 
that it was negligently kept appears to be 
groundless. In 1661 the library was de- 
posited in Trinity College, Dublin, as the 
gift of Charles 11. 

Ussher's complete 'Works,' with Mife,* 
were published at Dublin, 1847-64, 8vo, 17 
vols., the first fourteen volumes edited by 
Charles Richard Elrinffton [q. v.], the re- 
mainder by James Ilenthom Todd [q. v.], the 
index by William Reeves, D.D. [q. v.] Edi- 
tions of separate workS; many of them edited 
by foreign as well as by English scholars, 
are very numerous. The following is a list 
of original editions, omitting single sermons : 
1. 'OravissimssQusestionisdeChristianorum 
Ecclesiarum . . . Successione et Statu His- 
torica Explicatio,' 1613, 4to; the edition 
1678, 4to, has additions by Ussher, though 
this is denied by Smith. 2. 'A Discourse 
of the Religion anciently professed by the 
Irish,' Dublin, 1623, 4to; enlarged, London, 
- 1631, 4to. 3. * An Answer to ... A Ie8uit,e 
^ in Ireland,' 1625, 4to (in reply to Malone's 
challenge). 4. ' Gotteschalci et Predestina- 
tiame Controversise . . . Historia,' Dublin, 
1631, 4to. 6. * A Speech ... in the Castle- 
Chamber at Dublin,' 1631, 4to (delivered 
22 Nov. 1622). 6. 'Veterum Epistolarum 
Hibemicarum Sylloge,' Dublin, 1632, 4to. 
7. * Immanuel, or the Mysterie of the In- 
carnation,' Dublin, 1638, 4to. 8. * Britan- 
nicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates . . . 
inserta est . . . a Pelaf^io . . . inducts 
Hsereseos Historia,' Dublin, 1639, 4to ; en- 
larged, London, 1677, fol. 9. 'The Juge- 
ment of Doctor Rainoldes touching the 
Originall of Episcopacy . . . confirmed,' 
Oxford, 1641, 4to. 10. * The Originall of 
Bishops,' Oxford, 1641, 4to. 11. * A Geo- 
graphicall and Historical! Disquisition 
touching the Asia properly so called,* Ox- 
ford, l&l, 4to. 12. * Polycarpi et Ignatii 
EpistoliB,' Oxford, 1644, 4to. 13. 'The 
Principles of Christian Religion,' 1644, 12mo 
(apparently not published by Ussher). 
14. ' A Body of Divinitie,' 1646, fol. ; pub- 
lished ly Jonn Downham or Downame [q.v.] 
under Ussher's name, and often reprinted as 



his; it was part of a manuscript * lent abroad 
to divers in scattered sheets, and described 
by Ussher (letter of 13 May 1645) as ' a 
kmde of common place book ... in divers 
places dissonant from my own judgment;' 
subsequent editions have some corrections. 

15. 'Appendix Ignatiana,' 1647, 4to. 

16. * De Romance Ecclesiae Symbolo Apo- 
stolico . . . Diatriba,' 1647, 4to ; prefixed is a 
portrait of Ussher, engraved by order 
(10 March 1644-5) of the convocation of 
Oxford University, and meant to be pre- 
fixed to No. 12. 17. *De Macedonum et 
Asianorum Anno Solari Dissertatio,' 1648, 
8vo. 18. * Annalium Pars Prior,' 1650, fol.; 
combined with No. 20 as * Annales Veteris 
Testamenti,' 1669, fol. 19. ' De Textus 
Hebraici . . . variantibus lectionibus ad 
Ludovicum Cappellum Epistola,' 1652, 4to. 
20. * Annalium Pars Posterior,' 1654, fol. ; 
Nos. 18 and 20 were translated, with addi- 
tions, as * The Annals of the World ... to the 
beginning of the Emperor Vespasian's Reign,' 
1668, fol. 21 . * De Graeca Septuaginta Inter- 
pretum Versione Syntagrma,' 1656, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were: 22. ^ The Judgement of the late 
Archbisho]^ of Armagh ... i. Of the Ex- 
tent of Chnst's Death. . . . ii. Of the Sabbath. 
, . . iii. Of the Ordination in other Reformed 
Churches,' 1658, 8vo. 23. * The Judgement 
. . . of the present See of Rome,' 1659, 8vo 
(on Rev. xviii. 4) ; this and the preceding 
were edited by Bernard from early papers 
by Ussher. 24. * Eighteen Sermons,' 1659, 
4to ; enlarged, ' Twenty Sermons,' 1677, fol. 
(from notes of his Oxford sermons in 1640). 
25. * Chronologia Sacra,' Oxford, 1660, 4to ; 
edited by Thomas Barlow [q. v.] 26. * The 
Power communicated by God to the Prince,' 
1661, 8vo ; edited by James Tyrrell. 
27. * Historia Dogmatica Controversise inter 
Orthodoxos et Pontificios de Scripturis,' 
1690, 4to; edited by Henry Wharton. 

Two speeches by Ussher, on the * king's 
supremacy ' and on the * duty of subjects to 
supply the king's necessities,' were printed 
in Bernard's * Clavi Trabales,' 1661, 4to. An 

* Epistola ' by Ussher is in Buxtorf 's * Cata- 
lecta Philologico-theologica,' 1707, 8vo. 
Charles Vallancey [q. v7] in * Collectanea 
de Rebus Hibernicis,' 1770, i., published 
Ussher's treatise (1609) on * Corbes, Erenachs, 
and Termon Lands,' which had been used 
by Sir Henry Spelman [q. v.] in his * Glos- 
sary.' In the * Uollectanea Curiosa,' 1781, i., 
John Gutch [q. v.] published two tracts by 
Ussher on * the first establishment of Eng- 
lish laws and parliaments in Ireland,' and 

* when and how far the imperial laws were 
received by the old Irish.' A collection of 
Ussher's 'Strange and Remarkable Pro- 
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phecien and Predictions,' 1678, 4ta, is a 
curious but untnialworthy production, often 
Teprinted. 

[The Life of Ussher, wilh Funeral SBrnioii, 
1S56, bj Bemnrd, bii chnpUin. who hnd known 
him from 1S24, is reprinted with sddilloDB of 
hiBown byCkrke.inLirBfl of Thirty-Two Enp- 
li»hUiTine«, 1677. pp. 377 "q. The Life, 1886. 
by Eichard Parr, D.I). [q. r.]. uIho his i?haphkio, 
who had koowu bim from 1643, ndds same 
ptiTtlcalars, bat in chiefly Taln&ble for its rich 
coUeclion o( Unaher's Correspondence. The 
Vita, 170«, by William Dillingham, the Vila, 
1707, by Thomas Smith, the article in the Bin. 
f^phiu BntaanicB, and the Life. 1812, hy John 
Ailiin. ndd littU. Elriogton's Life, 1S48, and 
the enkrged rollection ot letlers publiehed by 
Elrington in the Works, supeisnle previous 
■onrces. Some further particuUra ace in 
W. Ball WriEht'B Ueahec Memoirs. 1889. See 
also Woode Fasti Oion. (Bliss) ; Harris's Ware, 
1739, Toi. i. 1 Bnyle'a Dictionaaire Ilietorique et 
Critii^iie, 1 740, ir. 280 ; Qranger'i Biographical 
Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 162; Rawdon Papers 
(Berwick). 1819; Mant's Hist, of the Chureh at 
Irehmd, 1840, toI. i.: Beid'a Hist. Presb. 



Assembly, 1874 ; Chester's Westminster Abbey 
Registers, 1B70. p. 128; Urwioks Noncon- 
fonnity in Bert ford ahiia. 1884, p 746 ; Stubbs's 
Hist. University of Dublin, 1888; Urwick's 
Early Hist. Trinity College. Dublin, 1892; 
Fosttr's Alumni Oxod. 1892 iv. 1632.] A. O. 

USSHER, Sir THOMAS (I7r9^1&l8), 
Tear-admiral, bom in 177!), wa« eldest son of 
Dr. Henry I'gaher [q. v.] by his wife Mary 
(Bume). He entered the navy in January 
1791 on board the Squirrel on the home 
station and on the west coust of Africa ; 
afterwards, in the Invincible, he was pre- 
sent in the action of 1 June 1794; and 
in 1795-6 was successively in the Prince 
George, Glory, and Thunderer, flagships of 
Sir Hugh Cloberry Christian [q. v.], by whom 
he WBH appointed acting lieutenant of the 
UinotBur. In that capacity he served on 
ahore with a party of seamen at the reduction 
of St, Lucia in May 1796. He was after- 
wards acting lieutenant of the Pelican brig, 
was confinned in the rank on 17 July 1797, 
was repeatedly engaged with the French or 
Spanbh privateers, and on 6 April 1798, in 
attempting tn cut out one lying in the Augus- 
tine Rivernenr Cumberland Harbour(Ouata- 
natno) in Cuba, he was severely wounded in 
the right thigh. While in the Pelican he is 
said to have oeen in upwards of twenty boat 
ongagementa with the enemy. In May 1799 
lis was appointed to the Trent, and in her 
returned to England in September 1800. 
The efl'ect of his many wounds obliged him 
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to remain on shore for some months : but in 
June 1801 he was appointed to command 
theNox cutter, stationed at Weymouth in 
attendance ontheking, InSeptember 1803 
he commanded the Joseph cutter, and in 
April 1804 the Colpojs brig attached to the 
fleet off Brest under .\droiral (Sir Williaro> 
Comwallis [q-T-1 His vigilance and energy 
in quest of mtelligence repeatedly obtained 
the admiral's approval. Later on tue Coipoya 
was employed in the B«y of Biscay and on 
the northcoast of Spain, till on 18 bet. 180li 
Ussher was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander and appointed to the Itedwing 
sloop, in which he was chiefly employed in 
protecting the trade against the Spaniiih 
gunboats and privateers near Oibraltar. On 
this service he was repeatedly engaged with 
the gunboats or armed vessels, often against 
a great numerical superiority, and especially 
on 7 May 1808, near Cape Trafalgar, when 
be fell in with seven armed vessels convoy- 
ing twelve coasters. Of the nineteen, threa 
only escaped, eight of the othere being simk 
and eight taken; the loss of men to the 
enemy in kilted, drowned, and prisoners, 
was returned as 240. On Lord Colling- 
wood's report of this and other gallant ser- 
vices, Ussher mas promoted to post rank bv 
commission dated 24 May 1808. On hi's 
return home he was entertained at Dublin 
at a public dinner, and presented with the 
freedom of the city. 

In 1809 he commanded the Leyden in tho 
operations in the Scheldt ; and in 1811-12 
the 26-gun frigate Uvacintii in the Mediter- 
ranean, where, on 29 April 1812, he led a 
hoat attack against several privateers moored 
in the port of Malaga, and, in face of a mur- 
derous musketry fire from the shore, which 
killed or wounded 68 out of 149, brought 
out two of the largest privateers, and did 
what damage he could to the others. Al- 
though the enterprise was not fully success- 
ful, the commander-in-chief and the ad- 
miralty signified their entire approval of 
Usaher's conduct, and in October he was 
moved to the Euryalua of thirty-six gims, 
from which, in February 181>t, he was again 
moved to the Undaunted. In both of the^e 
he was employed in the blockade of Toulon 
and along the south coast of France. In 
April 1814, being in the Undaunted close 
to Marseilles, a deputation, consisting of 
the mayor and chief men of the city, came 
on hotfd to acquaint him of Xapoleon's 
abdication and of the formation of a pro- 
visional Rovemment. Almost immediately 
afterwards he received instructions to pre- 
pare to convey the ei-emperor to Elba, and 
at Fr6jus on 28 April received him on board. 
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On the dOth he anchored at Porto Femno, 
and on 3 May Napoleon landed. The Un- 
daunted remained at Elba till the ex-em- 
peror's baggage had been landed from the 
transports, and then sailed for Genoa. In 
the end of June Ussher was moved into the 
Duncan of seventy-four guns, in which he 
shortly afterwards returned to England. On 
4 June 1815 he was nominated a C.B. ; on 
2 Dec. 1815 was awarded a pension of 200/. 
a year for wounds ; on 24 July 1830 was 
appointed equerry to Queen Adelaide, and 
in 1831 was made a K.C.H. and was 
knighted. From 1831 to 1838 he was suc- 
cessively superintendent of the dockyards at 
Bermuda and Halifax ; he was promoted to 
be rear-admiral on 9 Nov. 1846, and in July 
1847 was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Queenstown, where he died on 6 Jan. 1848. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Foster of Grove House, Buckinghamshire, 
and left issue two daughters and three sons, 
of whom the eldest, Thomas Neville, charg6 
d'affaires at Hayti, died on 13 April 1885; 
the second, Sydney Henry, died a captain 
in the navy in 1863 ; the third, Edward Pel- 
lew Hammett, a lieutenant-colonel (retired) 
in the royal marines in 1878. 

Ussher wrote * A Narrative of Events 
connected with the first Abdication of 
Napoleon, his Embarkation at Fr6jus and 
Voyage to Elba . . . and a Journal of his 
. . . March to Paris as narrated by Colonel 
Laborde ' (Dublin, 1841, 8vo; reprinted with 
portrait and memoir in ' Napoleon's Last 
Voyages,' 1895). 

[Burke's Landed Gentry, 1894, p. 2081; 
CBymes Nav. Biogr. Diet.; MarshaU's Roy. 
Nav. Bio^. T. (snppL pL i.) 317 ; Gent. Mig. 
1848. L 435.] J. K, L. 

UTENHOVE, JOHN {d. 1565), reformer, 
second son of Nicholas Utenhove by his 
second wife Elizabeth de Grutere, was a 
native of Ghent, where his family had for 
centuries held a high position. Becoming a 
protestant, he quitted Flanders in 1544. 
Through his half-brother, Charles Utenhove, 
an amanuensis of Erasmus, he became ac- 
quainted with John Laski or k Lasco [q. v.], 
with whom Charles had travelled to Italy 
from Basle in October 1525. In the summer 
of 1548 Utenhove came to England from 
Strasburg in advance of Laski, and co-ope- 
rated with him in the organisation of the 
' strangers' churches ' in London and Canter- 
bury. It was on his recommendation that 
VaUrand Poullain, a gentleman of Lille, 
was brought over from Strasburg as pastor 
of the Frencli-«peaking protestant exiles at 
Canterbury. Poullain organised an offshoot 
from this oommnnity at Glastonbury, under 



the patronage of Lord-protector Somer- 
set. To Glastonbury Utenhove sent the 
Flemish and Walloon weavers, who intro- 
duced the manufacture of broadcloth and 
blankets in the west of England. John 
Hooper [q. v.], who employed Utenhove on 
a mission to Bullinger in April 1549, writes 
of him in the highest terms. He left Eng- 
land with Laski in 1553, but returned at 
the accession of Elizabeth, and took a 
leading part in affairs as ' first elder ' of the 
Dutch church. He died in Ijondon in 1505, 
leaving a widow (Anna de Grutere de Lan- 
noy) and three children. 

Of his writings the most important is 
* Simplex et Fidelis Narratio de . . . Bel- 
garum aliorumque Peregrinorum in An^lia 
Ecclesia,* Basle, 1 560, 8vo. His translations 
of Psalms into Dutch verse appeared from 
time to time, the most complete edition 
being ' LXIIII Psalmen end ander Ghesan- 
ghen,' Emden, 1561, 8vo. Laski's London 
' Catechismus ' (distinct from the Emden 
one) is known only in the Flemish version 
by Utenhove, printed at London in 1551. 

[Utenhove's Narratio, 1560 ; Pijper*8 Jan 
Utenhove, 1883; Strype's Eccles. Memorials, ii. 
i. ; Strype's Orindal ; Original Letters (Parker 
Soc.), 1846 i. 55 sq., 1847 ii. 653 sq. ; Dalton's 
John a LaBco(EvaDs), 1886; Buisson's S^bastien 
CastellioD, 1892.] A. G. 

UTHER PENDRAGON, father of 
King Arthur. [See under Abtiivb.] 

UTRED (1315.5»-1396), Benedictine theo- 
logian. [See Uhtred.] 

UTTERSON, EDWARD VEKNON 
(1776P-1856), literary antiquary, bom in 
1775 or 1776, was the eldest son of John 
Utterson of Fareham, Hampshire. He was 
educated at Eton and at Tnnity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he entered in 1 / 94, was ad- 
mitted pensioner on 17 Feb. 1798, and 
graduated LL.B. in 1801. On 31 Oct. 1794 
ne was entered at Lincoln's Inn, and on 
1 Feb. 1802 he was called to the bar. He 
practised in the court of chancery, and in 
1810 was described as of M Elm Court, 
Temple, home circuit, canity draughtsman' 
{Law List, 1810). In 1815 he was appointed 
one of the six clerks in chancery ; ne held 
the office until its abolition in 1842, being* 
allowed after his retirement to retain his full 
salary. He employed his leisure in collect- 
ing and editing rare early English works. 
In 1807 he was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiouaries, and was an original member 
of the Roxburghe Club, founded in 1812. 
From about 18S6 he resided first at New- 
port and then at Beldomie Toweri Pelham 
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L l.^iii'' . '^Dnrractor and otficial, spransr, 
iccMniiiur 'd i ^ixTriitath-ceatiiry maniLscript 
fiirm*rr> 7T«««rr*!d at hi» feat of Marrigg or 
>Lirr:ck Priijry. Yorksiiir^. trom the same 
parent ^^nrk la^iiar if rhefiunily of Uvedale 
if Tlra*?y. Siirr^y.ami Wickiiaxii. Uampsbire. 
Fje name ^f .r'^im'-r nimilv. however, which 
ia«i r 5 ^r.T-Ti .n * "he norrhe cmintrie/ was at 
irgr 'vV -.rtii-ill TT W M)fidehall. and the atfilia- 
■.on >f .♦''nn ^'imihiiil or \Vi>idallwith the 
uii^.f-nr iinulv if L'vi?daie of Tit.*ey and 
^"ckham > ■ p«ir»?Iy Itwndary.' though John 
"iiTTi^ir i_'vi^?."5iizn»f<i his n;ime L"ve«lale. On 
17 AiT. l-t--^. k* 'John Cveilale.* he was 
■y^mniisgii^nr^i -.1 provide wagons, carts, 
!ii?p-*-r. 1.1'i ox*n fiirti:ecarriaiZ«* of the r'val 

• 

!ic«Ls^aoL"i L'iMPBELL. Material.*, ii. iW*"!), 
in«i pnoaoLv "jt* sTtLt enmisted with the 
■onuni.TjiarTar ar Flodiien 1 September 1513). 
HI:* iL?:?iiiir3v of iiis i:itie* in this capacity 
-x-is "-u-iirirnriT merirorious ti> recommend 
ai2i " H-iiirv VILE for promotion to the di^- 
n:~7 Tt -^.liir** anii for an au^mentati-Mi to 
-he ^lar-jf-irma 'f I'vedal'?. which he set-ms 
r--) aaT» a*Bume«i wirh the consent of Sir 
William l'v*^iaie "1. v." That his claim to 
'h»* name ;f Uv-iLiIe ind r.i kinship with 
"*ir Willia^i'j familv was alr»radv of some 
*r:ini * nr aprjears ±»m the commi>5ion of 
L-t>'». :iz.'i lie irr-rrwar^is stren^h^r-ned the 
.:-nr-»H;:ii:[i by rralf^nx hLmself useful to that 
fimi-T •'n 1 marker •?! business \Lettt*r* and 
Ptp^-^ . r /f.« ..^ rZ/i. IV. ii. -tiia^tii. 

In L.'I'? lie '?oraLiir«i the place of clerk of 
tlie ptrlls in "he receipt of the fxchei^uer. 
witli a life p^n-sion of 17/. \<U. per annum , 
perhaps "hni-u^h th-f- inrtuenoe of Thomaa 
H-^wani. drsr -i^ike "'f X ?rfolk. to whose 
will, dared 3L May l-^'iO. he was a witness 
i Nio La<, T'f^taTie.Ht't Vehnfta, l>:2i3, ii.tj04). 
Probably while holding this i«ost his atton- 
ti'?n was directed to the profits to be derived 
friim cr«:wn leases of mines, speculations in 
which h"* ifrrrwar»is enzajrrd. In loH'i he 
Wis arr«>inr.:d s»?cretarv to Henrv V Ill's 
s*.in. the Ihike o( Kichmond c Uenr\- Fitzrov 
q.v." «. who at the aiv of six had been nomi- 
nated the kiuif's lieutenant-general north of 
the Trent < Letter* and Papers of Hi^niy VII I ^ 
iv. oV>-i. In loL^S I'vedale seems to have 
been reoalli:^ by Wolsey. who employed him 
to represent his views on Irish policy to 
Henry VIII. at the time absent from London 
{jb, ii. 13*W. In September lo3d he was 
1 secT^tary to Queen Anne Boleyn (ib, 1176), 
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his preferment being probably due to Crom- 
welL In January 1535 he received arrant 
of the suppressed hospital of Newton (^rth, 
Yorkshire (t^. viii. 149, 30). It is probable 
that about this time he was retransferred 
to the office of secretary of the Duke of Rich- 
mond's council in the north (ib, xi. 164, 4). 
On Richmond*s death in July 1536, Uvedale 
became secretary to the council in the north, 
and as such assisted in the examinations of 
the northern rebels and seditious persons 
in 1537-8 {ib, xii. i. 615, 870, 917, 991, 
ii. 316, 369, 1, 5, 422, 918, xiii. i. 365, 
487, 533, 568, 1326, 1428 ; State Papers, 
Henry VIII, v. 86). In May 1537 he was 
placed upon the special commission for taking 
indictments for treason in Yorkshire (ib. xii. 
i. 1207). Perhaps by way of regularising his 
position he was put on the commission of 
the peace for the three Ridings of Yorkshire 
in 1538 (ib, 1519, 38, 39, 40) ; for the West 
and North Ridings in 1539 (t*. xiv. i. 1192, 
1354); and for the North Riding in 1540 
(i*. XV. 942, cf. 612). While in the north 
the members of the council generally resided 
together in the deanery of York (ib. XIIT. ii. 
768). Here Uvedale became on terms of 
great intimacy with Thomas Howard, second 
duke of Norfolk [q. v^(ib. xii. 291, 1192). 
The duke, in advising Henry as to the recon- 
stitution of the council of the north, wrote, 
* Wodall is fit to be secretary ' (State Papers, 
Hen. VIII, V. 108). He appears to have 
been a full councillor as well as secretary, 
but his signature always occupies the last 
place among those of the councillors. Mean- 
while Uvedale received marks of the favour 
of Cromwell, whose * old, true, and steadfast 
friend * he declared himself to be (Letters 
and Papers^ xil. ii. 1192). 

Uvedale, however, disliked his position in 
the north as intensely as his friend the Duke 
of Norfolk himself (ib. xii. ii. 291, 1192), 
and on 10 Dec. 1537 vainly begged Crrjm- 
well to find him some place under the king 
or with the prince ; he * had rather serve 
there for 40/. a year than here for 100/.* (i^. 
p. 1192). On 15 Sept. 1539 he, together 
with Leonard Bekwyth, acted as royal com- 
missioner to take the surrender of the priory 
of Marrick (ib, 175), and he was' similarly 
employed in the same month at the priories 
of Swmhey and Nunkelyng (tb, 141, 147). 

On 30 Sept. 1539 Uvedale was despatched 
b^ the president of the council, Holgate, 
bishop of Llandaff, to inform Cromwell of 
the condition of aflfairs in the north (ib. 
249). Returning northwards at the close of 
the year, he was again employed to take 
sorrenders of religions houses — of Watton 
Priory on 9 Dec, and of >Ialton Priory on 



11 Dec. 1539. Uvedale was put in posses- 
sion of Marrick priory on 25 March 1541, 
though no formal lease was delivered till the 
following 6 June,, and it was onlv after 
litigation with other claimants that his full 
ownership was acknowledged. 

In June 1540 Uvedale's patron, Cromwell, 
fell. In 1542 Uvedale was appointed one of 
a council of four to advise the Earl of Rut- 
land as to the Scottish borders. While there 
he was appointed treasurer of the garrisons 
of the north. In 1545, on the furtherrecon- 
stitution of the council of the north (State 
Papers, Henry VIII, v. 403), Uvedale was 
again appointed secretary and keeper of the 
signet (cf. Letters and Papers of Henn/ VIII, 
XII. ii. 915, 1016). and also sworn a master 
of chancery for taking recognisances. Late 
in 1545 Uvedale replaced Sir Ralph Sadleir 
as * treasourer for payment of the garryson 
and other thinges in the northe.' 

Uvedale's will, dated 24 Oct. 1546, was 
proved by his son and executor, Alvered or 
Avery Uvedale, on 2 March 1549-50. He 
perhaps died early in the preceding January, 
the acts of the privy council for 28 Jan. 
1549-50 speaking of him as * late Thresaurer 
in the North.* He married a lady named 
Brightman, and left, besides his son Avery, a 
daughter Ursula, married to Gilbert Cladon, 

[Brewer and Gairdner's Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII; Stute Papprs, Henry VIII, 
II vols.; Acts of the Privy Council, 1642-47, 
1547-60; Collectanea Topographica et Gen^a- 
Jogica, V. 239-63 ; Surrey ArchfeoloKical Collec- 
tions, iii. 66-9 ; Select Cawes from the Court of 
Requests (Selden Soc. 1898).] I. S. L. 

UVEDALE or UVED ALL, KICIl AKD 

(d. 1556), conspirator, was fourth son of Sir 
William Uvedale by Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Troyes of Kilmeston, 
Hampshire. Sir William Uvedale (1455- 
1524) [q.v.1 was his grandfather. Under his 
father^ will Richard received a provision of 
lands to the value of 20/. a year in Titw?y, 
Chelsham, Chevellers, Tatesfield, Dowdales, 
Pekeham, and Camberwell. His three bro- 
thers, other than the eldest son, were simi- 
larly provided for, and on the deaths of two 
of them, John and Francis, before 1545 he 
became entitled to their shar&<). Towards 
the close of Henry VIHs reign Richard was 
appointed to the command of Yarmouth 
Castle in the Isle of Wight. He was closely 
allied to the party of the reformation, and 
in 1556 he became involved in Sir Henry 
Dudley's plot to seize the Spanish silver 
in the excnequer and to drive tne Spaniards 
from Queen 3Iary's court. With Dudley, 
Uvedall, if we may trust his confession, ^ had 
before that time had litle acquayntance ' 
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(State Papers, Dom. Mary, Tii. 32). The in- 
termediary by whom he was drawn ii^to the 
plot was John Throckmorton, one of the 
family settled at Cough ton, Warwickshire, 
with whom he appears to have had some 
earlier intimacy (t^. p. 30). According to 
Uvedairs first confession, Throckmorton re- 
presented in Janoary 1556 that Henry Dud- 
ley was anxious, on account of outlawry for 
debt, to leave the kingdom. Uvedall agreed 
to furnish him with a boat, in itself an offence 
against the law, since no subject might leave 
the kingdom without a royal license. At 
the moment of his embarkation Dudlev dis- 
closed his plot to Uvedall. Uvedall promised 
to assist in the seizure of Portsmouth on 
Dudley's return, but, according to his con- 
fession, repented immediately, and took no : 
steps to redeem his promise. The plot was 
betrayed by Thomas White, one of the con- 
spirators. Uvedall's arrest followed, and he 
was probably one of those * divers odur gen- 
tyllmen' who were carried to the Tower 
on 18 March, together with John Throck- 
morton, as recorded in Machyn's 'Diary.* 
His first examination took place on Monday, 
23 March, when he admitted having provided 
Dudley with a ferry-boat, but utterly denied 
all knowledge of the conspiracy. His confes- 
sion was made on 24 March, but, although 
minute in detail, it makes no disclosure of 
the main outlines of the plot. He made a 
fuller confession on the following day, and 
on 15, 18, and 24 April was further ex- 
amined, without giving much additional in- 
formation. 

On 21 April Uvedall and Throckmorton 
were sent for trial at Southwark before a 
special commission, presided over by Sir 
Anthony Browne, viscount Montague, K.G. 
The indictment is set out in Appendix ii. of 
the fourth report of the deputy-keeper of the 
public records (p. 252). Uvedall pleaded 
not guilty, but was found guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to be executed at 
Tyburn. The sentence was carried out on 
28 April, and Uvedall's head was set up on 
London Bridge (Machyn). His land in 
Hampshire had been already disposed of to 
John White, sheriff of the county of South- 
ampton (Ants of the Privy Council^ 16 April 
1556). He does not appear to have been 
married. He invariably signed himself 
llichard Uvedall. 

[8tato Papers, Dom. Mary, vii. 26, 30, 31, 
32, viii. 10, 23, 24; Leveson- Gower's 'Notices 
of the Family of Uvedale,' Surrey Arch. Coll. iv. 
113. A general view of the conspiracy is given 
by J. A. Froudo in Hist. Angl. vol. vi. ch. xxxiv. 
(Camdfn Soc. 56) ; Verney Papers, pp. 69-76; 
cf. art. Kingston, Sib Anthony.] I. S. L. 



UVEDALE, ROBERT (1642-1722), 
schoolmaster and horticulturist, son of 
Robert Uvedale of Westminster, a scion of 
the Dorset branch of the family (Hltchixs, 
Hist, of Dorset, 3rd ed. iii. 144 et seq.), was 
bom in the parish of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, on 25 May 1642. He was educated 
at St. Peter's College, Westminster, under 
Dr. Basby, having probably as contemporaries 
LfOcke, Diyden (with whom he afterwards 
collaborated), and Leonard Plukenet [q. v.], 
who speaks of him (Phytographia, 1691, 
tab. xxxii., sub fig. 6) as his ' condiscipulus.' 
At the funeral of Oliver Cromwell in 1658 
Uvedale is said to have snatched one of the 
escutcheons from the bier of the Protector, 
which was long preserved in his family ( Gent. 
Mag. 1 792 p. 1 14, 1794 p. 19). In April 
1659 Uvedale was elected queen's scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his name being 
then register^ as Udall (Welch and Philli- 
MORE, QueerLS Scholars at Westminster, 1852, 
p. 162, where he is erroneously styled *an 
eminent schoolmaster at Fulham '), though 
on his graduation in 1662 it was appa- 
rently entered as Uvedall (Luard, Gra- 
duati Cantabriyienses, in which work his 
sons and grandsons app^r as Uvedale). He 
was elect^ fellow of Trinity College in 1664, 
and is said to have been first a divinity 
fellow, and afterwards a law fellow, having 
* the singular honour of carrying his point 
a^inst a no less powerful competitor than 
Sir Isaac Newton' (Correspondence of Hi- 
chard Richardson, M.D.^ 1835, p. 15, note 
by Dawson Turner). Dawson Turner re- 
lates that * the master. Dr. Barrow, de- 
clared in his favour, saying that, as they 
were equal in literary attainments, he must 
give the prize to the senior.' Newton was, 
however, elected fellow in October 1667, and 
Barrow did not become master until 1672. 

Between 1663 and 1666 Uvedale became 
master of the grammar school at Enfield, 
Middlesex, and took a lease of the manor- 
house commonly called Queen Elizabeth's 
Palace (now the Palace School), in order to 
take boarders. During the outbreak of the 
plague in 1665 the whole of Uvedale's house- 
nold escaped the disease, owing, it was 
thought, to their inhaling the vapour of 
vinegar poured over a red-hot brick. Tradi- 
tion assigns to 1670 or thereabouts the 
planting of the still flourishing Enfield cedar, 
which is said to have been brought to Uve- 
dale from Mount Lebanon by one of his for- 
mer pupils. In 1676 it was made a ground 
of complaint against Uvedale that he neg- 
lected the grammar school for his boarders, 
his opponents making the further curious 
charge against him of having obtained an 
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appointment as an actor and comedian at 
the Theatre Royal from the lord chamber- 
lain to protect himself from the execution of 
a writ (X.T80K8, Environs of London y ii. 285). 
Among his pupils were Henry, third lord 
Coleraine ; Francis, earl of Huntingdon ; 
Robert, yiscount Kilmorey, who died at the 
school in 1717 ; Sir Jeremy Sambroke, Wil- 
liam Sloane, and another nephew of Sir 
Hans (Sloane MS, 4064). Uyedale, who 
had proceeded M.A. in 1666, became LL.D. 
of Cambridge in 1682, and was invited to 
contribute the life of Dion to the translation 
of Plutarch, edited by Dryden, Somers, and 
others, published between 1683 and 1686. 
Uvedale s portion appeared in 1684. 

As a horticulturist Uvedale earned a 
reputation for his skill in cultivating exotics, 
bemg one of the earliest possessors of hot- 
houses in England. In an ' Account of seve- 
ral Gardens near London ' written by J. Gib- 
son in 1691 (ArchaolosMf 1794, xii. 188), the 
writer says : * Dr. Uvedale of Enfield is a 
great lover of plants, and, having an extra- 
ordinary art in managing them, is become 
master of the greatest ana choicest collection 
of exotic greens that is perhaps anywhere in 
this land. His greens take up six or seven 
houses or roomsteads. His orange-trees 
and largest myrtles fill up his oig^est 
house, and . . . those more nice and cunous 
plants that need closer keeping are in 
warmer rooms, and some of them stoved 
when he thinks fit. His flowers are choice, 
his stock numerous, and his culture of them 
very methodical and curious.' In 1696 his 
neighbour. Archbishop Tillotson, appointed 
Uvedale to the rectory of Orpington, Kent, 
with the chapelry of St. Mary Cray, but he 
appears not to have resided. In jS ichols's 
•Literary Illustrations' (iii. 321-61) are 
sixty letters from Uvedale to Dr. Richard- 
son of North Bierley, bearing date between 
1695 and 1721, mainly referring to the ex- 
change of plants. In May 1699 he writes 
of seventeen of his household having had 
the small-pox within the preceding tliree 
months, eleven, including six of his own 
children, being down together ; and in Decem- 
ber 1721, when over seventy-nine, he speaks 
of being attacked for the first time by 
gout, so that his garden was neglected, all 
the exercise he could take being * rumbling 
about four or five miles every day before 
dinner in [his] chariot,' and his chief re- 
maining pleasure consisting ' in turning 
over' his * Hortus Siccus.' He died at En- 
field on 17 Aug. 1722, and was buried in 
the parish church. 

Uvedale married Mary (1656-1 740), second 
daughter of Edward Stephens of Charring- 



ton, Gloucestershire, granddaughter of Sir 
Matthew Hale. By her he had five daugh- 
ters and three sons : Robert Uvedale, D.D., 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, vicar 
of Enfield from 1721 till his death in 1731 ; 
James Uvedale, M.A., rector of Bishop's 
Cleeve, Gloucestershire ; and Samuel Uve- 
dale, B.A., rector of Barking, Suffolk, and 
father of Admiral Samuel Uvedale (d. 1808), 
who ser\-ed with Rodney. 

After his death Uvedale's growing plants 
were mostly sold to Sir Robert Walpole for 
his collection at Houghton (Loudon, Arbo- 
retuniy^. 61 ), while his nerbarium, in fourteen 
thick volumes, forms vols. 302-15 of th^ 
Sloane collection. It contains plants not 
only from Sherard, Richardson, Petiver, 
Plukenet, Robart, Rand, Dale, Dood v, Sloane, 
and Du Bois, but also from Toumewrt, Mag- 
nol, Vaillant, and other continental botanists, 
carefully labelled by Uvedale, who was ob- 
viously a botanist, and not, as Dawson Tur- 
ner suggests (loc. cit.), merely a florist. Peti- 
ver founded a genus Uvedalia in Uvedale's 
honour, which, however, became Polymnia 
Uvedalia of Linn6, and Robert Brown gave 
the same name to a group merged by De 
Candolle in the genus MimuluSy one species 
being unhappily named M, Uvedalia. 

Thomas Uvedale ( /?. 1712), brother of 
the preceding, published in an English 
translation * Memoirs of Philip de Commes,' 
London, 2 vols. 1712, 8vo (2nd ed. 1720; 
reissued in * Military Classics,' 1817). He 
resided at Hampton Wick, and there are 
two letters from nim to Sloane in the British 
Museum (Sloane MS. 4064), and some 

?lants, endorsed as from * Dr. Uvedale, 
[ampton Court,' in the twelfth volume of 
Sloane's * Herbarium.' 

[Robinson's Hist, of Enfield, pp. 103-18; 
Journal of Botany, 1891, pp. 9-18, and other 
anthorities there cited.] G. S. B. 

UVEDALE, Sir WILLIAM (1455- 
1624), soldier and courtier, of VVickham, 
Hampshire, was the son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Uvedale of Wickham, and of Titsey, 
Surrey, hi^h sheriff of Surrey and Sussex fn 
1437 and 1464. The family name appears 
from the oldest deeds to have been D'Ovedale 
or D'Ouvedale. Other variations of the name 
are Uvedall, Uvedail, Vuedall, Udall, "Wood- 
all, and Woodhall. A writer in a sixteenth- 
century manuscript [see Uvedale, John], 
desirous of identifying the I'vedale family 
with that of Wodehall, Cumberland, says, 
* Thei call the name "Woddall, and some call 
it Udall, and some Wodhall.' 

William was bom in 1455, and on 10 May 
1483 was appointed to the command of For- 
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cheater Castle and town. On 5 June of the 
same year be was summoned to receive knight- 
hood at the coronation of Richard 111, which, 
though fixed for 22 June, was never solem- 
nised. In 1484 he was attainted of treason 
by Richard III. On 19 Jan. 1485 he obtained 
a pardon : but that he remained hostile to 
Richard III*s government may perhaps be 
inferred from the fact that Ilenrjr VII, shortly 
after his accession, appointed him an esquire 
of the body. (Jn 29 Nov. 1489 Uvedale was 
created knight of the Bath. lie was high 
sheriff of Hampshire in 1480, 1487, and 1493. 
In 148S he was a commissioner of musters 
for the county, doubtless for the war against 
France. He was freouently on the commis- 
sions of the peace for Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, the Welsh marches, Glou- 
cestershire, and Herefordshire, and on 7 March 
1510 was nominated a member of the council 
of Wales. On 3 July 1 512 he was appointed 
one of a commission of six to inquire into 
insurrections in Wales. In 1517 he was 
nominated a commissioner to report the 
cases of inclosure in Herefordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Gloucestershire. Of the re- 
turns of this commission all that remains is 
a transcript of selected cases preserved among 
the Lansdowne manuscripts in the British 
Museum (i. pp. 173-4, 182-4), which were 
printed among the transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society for 1893. Sir William 
Uvedale receivea several marks of favour 
from Honry VIII (Eawlinson MSS. Bodl. 
Libr. B. 238). In 1522, when war was 
declared against France, he was again a com- 
missioner of musters for Hampshire, and in 
the following year he was appointed a com- 
missioner of subsidy for Gloucestershire. He 
died on 2 Jan. 1524, his wife Anne, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of William Sidney, having 
predeceased him in 1512. He had two sons, 
of whom the eldest was Sir William Uve- 
dale (1484 P-1528), whose widow Dorothy, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas Troyes, 
became the second wife of Lord Edmund 
Howard, father of Queen Catherine Howard 
[q. v.], and whose fourth son was Richard 
Uvedale [q. v.] 
A contemporary Sir William Uvedale 

Id. 1542) was son and heir of Sir Henry 
Jvedale of More Crichell (his family being 
an offshoot of the Uvedale family of Wick- 
ham) and high sheriff of Dorset in 1504, 
by Kdith Pool of Gloucestershire. He was 
appointed customer of wools, hides, and 
fItMUH'H in the port of London on 2 Jan. 
1522 (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, iv. 
5815), and was a commissioner for raising 
the subsidy in Dorset in 1523. He was, how- 
ever, careful, as the bishop of Winchester 



complained to Wolsey, to evade payment of 
his own share (ib. ii. 3492^ ; nevertheless in 
1533 he asain discharged tne same office. It 
appears that he had succeeded his father in 
the office of comptroller and collector of cus- 
toms at Poole. He frequently appears in the 
commissions of the peace for Dorset. In 1527 
he procured a pardon for all malversations 
I in his office as comptroller of the port of Poole 
I since 3 Dec. 1515, a proceeding which recalls 
his conduct in connection with the subsidy 
of 1523. In 1527 he obtained a grant from 
the crown of land in East Purbeck, Dorset. 
At the coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn in 
1533 he was created a knight of the Sword. 
On 8 July 1535 he surrendered the customer- 
ship of London, which he had enjoved for 
thirteen years (MS. Record Office, S.fi.), and 
it was granted to William Thynne [q. v.] as 
the result of a friendly transaction net ween 
the two. That Uvedide was a friend to the 
reforming party, and trusted by the king, is 
apparent from the occurrence of his name in 
1536 on a list of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the southern counties, to whom it was in con- 
templation to write for assistance in the sup- 
pression of the northern rebellion {Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, xi. 234). Upon 
the dissolution of the abbey of Wilton he 
received a grant of the manor of Higher 
Bridmore, Wiltshire, and in 1539 of the 
manor and rectory of Kemeryge, Dorset, 
part of the property of the dissolved mona- 
stery of Cerne. He is stated by Hutchins 
(Dorset, ii. 487) to have been * server * to 
Henry VIIL He died in 1542, leaving by 
his wife Jane, daughter of John Dawson ot 
Norfolk, four sons and one daughter. 

[Grants of Edward V (Camd. Soc.) 60 ; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII ; Hutchins's Hist, of 
Dorset, ii. 487 ; Hoare's Hist, of Wiltshire, It. 
29 ; Leveson-Oower's ' Notices of the Family of 
Uvedale of Titsey, Surrey, and Wickhiam, 
Hampshire,' in Surrey Archseol. Collections, iii. 
63-192. See also Woodward's Hist, of Hamp- 
shire, 3 vols. ; Berry's Hampshire Genealogies, 
1833, p. 74.] LS. L. 

UWINS, DAVID (1780P-1837), medical 
writer, bom in London about 1780, was the 
second son of Thomas Uwins {d, 1806), clerk 
in the bank of England, and the brother of 
Thomas Uwins [q. v.], the artist. After 
working in the London hospitals he gra- 
duated M.D. at Edinburgh University on 
12 Sept. 1803. lietuming to London, he 
held for a short time the post of assistant 
physician at the Finsbury dispensary, and 
then established himself at Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire. On 22 Dec. 1807 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the Hoval CoMege 
of Physicians, and in 1816 was elected phy- 
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siciaii to the City dispensary, and afterwards 
to the new Finsbory and central dispensary. 
In 1828 he was appointed physieian to the 
lunatic asylum at Peckham, ana, as the result 
of his observations there, published in 1833 a 
work entitled * ATreatise on those Disorders 
of the Brain and Nervous System which are 
usually considered and called Mental' (Lon- 
don, 8vo). It attained considerable circula- 
tion, and established his medical reputation. 
In Later life, through his friend Frederic 
Hervey Foster Quin [q. v.], he became one 
of the first English converts to homoeopathy, 
and announced his convictions in a pamphlet 
entitled * Homoeopathy and Allopathy, or 
Large, Small, and Atomic Doses' (London, 
8vo). He encountered much opposition from 
former friends, and the excitement of con- 
troversy broke down his nervous system. 
He died in London at his house in Bedford 
How on 22 Sept. 1837, and was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. 'Modem Medicine,' London, 
1808, 8vo. 2. * Cursory Observations on 
Fever/ London, 1810, 8vo. 3. * Modem 
Maladies and the Present State of Medicine,' 
London, 1818, 8vo. 4. * A Compendium of 
Th^retical and Practical Medicine,' London, 
1825, 12mo. 5. * A Treatise on those Dis- 
eases which are either directly or indirectly 
connected with Indigestion, comprising a 
Commentary on the Principal Ailments of 
Children,' London, 1827, 8vo. 6. * Nervous 
and Mental Disorders,' London, 1830, 8vo. 
He also contributed several medical articles 
to Greorge Gregorjr's * Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences,' 1806, as well as a series of 

Supers (begun by John Reid, 1776-1822 
. v.]), entitled * Reports' to the * Monthly 
agazine.' He wrote two articles in the 
* Quarterly Review,' the one on * Insanity 
and Madness' in July 1816, and the other 
on 'Vaccination' in July 1818, and for a 
time edited the * Medical Repository.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1837. ii. 542 ; Notes and Queries, 
3id ser. vi. 371 ; Munk^s Coll. of Phys. iii. 56 ; 
Oeorgian Era, ii. 686 ; Clarke'n Autobiogra- 
phical RecollectioDS, 1874, pp. 234-5 ; Memoir 
of Thomas Uwins, 1858.] £. I. C. 

UWINS, THOMAS(1782-1867), pinter, 
was bom at Hermes Hill, PentonviUe, on 
24 Feb. 1782, the youngest of the four chil- 
dren of Thomas Uwins, a clerk in the bank 
of England. David Uwins [q. v.] was his 
elder brother. Thomas early snowed artistic 
tendencies, and had some instruction from 
the drawing-master at his sister*s school. 
He was a day scholar at Mr. jOrole's school 
in Queen's Head Lane, Islington, for six 



years, and in 1797 was apprenticed to the 
engraver Benjamin Smith [q. v.] While with 
Smith he engraved part of a plate for Boy- 
dell's * Shakespeare, but had an attack of 
jaundice said to have been caused by over- 
work and dislike of the drudgery of engraving, 
and he left Smith without completing his 
time. He now entered the schools oi the 
Royal Academy, and joined Sir Charles Bell's 
anatomical class, supporting himself mainly 
by miniature portraits. He exhibited a por- 
trait of Mr. G. Meyers at the academy in 
1799. He also now or later gave lessons in 
drawing, and about 1808 began to design 
frontispieces and vignettes to * Sandford and 
Merton,' 'Robinson Crusoe,' &c., for J. 
Walker of Paternoster Row. He also de- 
signed for Thomas Tegg [q. v.l, drew * en- 
gravers' outlines ' for Charles W^arren [q.v.], 
the engraver, and was much employed by Ru- 
dolph Ackermann [q. v.] designing fashions 
for his * Repository,' for which he also wrote 
articles signed * Arbiter Elegantiarum.' One 
of his drawings exhibited at the academy 
in 1808 was a portrait of Charles War- 
ren's daughter (Mrs. Luke Clennell) as 
Belphoebe in Spenser's * Faerie Queene.' In 
1809 he joined the 'Old Watercolour' 
Society as associate exhibitor, and in 1813 
became a full member. From 1809 to 1818 
he was a constant contributor to the so- 
ciety's exhibitions, sending illustrations of 
Fielding, Bunyan, Shakespeare, Sterne, and 
other authors, besides numerous pastoral 
scenes and figures. In 1811 he was at Fam- 
ham, Surrey, studying the hopfields, and in 
1816 visited the Liake country, where he met 
Wordsworth. In 1817 he went to France 
to paint vintage scenes. He made a short 
stay at Paris, and, well provided with 
letters of introduction, passed through the 
Burgundy country to Bordeaux, where he 
was well received by M. Cabareuss, and 
visited the chateaux of all the principal 
growers. The result was seen in two draw- 
ings only, sent to the * Old Watercolour ' So- 
ciety's exhibition of 1818. In the same vear 
he tilled the office of secretary for the tlbird 
time, and then withdrew altogether from the 
society in order to devote the whole of his 
time to meeting an obligation incurred in 
respect of a security given to the Society of 
Arts. Uwins toot the whole burden on 
his shoulders, as his co-surety was a married 
man with a family. Continual work on 
miniatures seriously injured his eyesight, 
and in 1820 he went to Scotland to make 
topographical drawings to illustrate Scott, 
with whom he became well acquainted. 
He spent two years in Edinburgh painting 
and drawing portraits with much success. 
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and on the occasion of the visit of George IV 
to Edinburgh in 1822 be executed two 
transparencies, one of which was twelve 
feet nigh. In 1824 he went to Italy, 
and during bis absence of seven years he 
kept up a correspondence with his two 
brothers Zecharian and David, which was 
published with his memoir. In 1830 he ex- 
hibited 'Neapolitans dancing the Taran- 
tula/ and in 1832 (the year after his re- 
turn) * The Saint-manufactory * (the interior 
of a shop in Naples). These and other 
works of the kind soon made him a reputa- 
tion. He was elected an associate in 1833, 
a full academician in 1838. In 1839 he 
exhibited one of his best pictures, 'Le 
Ohapeau de Brigand,' now in the National 
Gallery. The little girl depicted was a 
daughter of a friend named Joseph, with 
whom he lived for some time. In 1843 he 
painted a fresco of the lady in * Comus * for 



the Queen's Pavilion in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens. In 1844 he was made librarian of 
the Royal Academy, in 1845 surveyor of 
pictures to the queen, and in 1847 keeper of 
the National Gallery. In 1851, being then 
sixty-nine years of age, he married for the 
first time, and the union proved a very 
happy one. In 1854 he had a serious ill- 
ness, and in 1855 he gave up his various 
offices and retired to Staines, a confirmed 
I invalid. He went on painting, however, 
until his death on 26 Aug. 1857. There are 
several of his works in both oil and water- 
colour in the South Kensington Museum. 

[Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R A., by Mrs. 
Uwins; Roget's * Old Watercolour ' Society.] 

C. M. 

UXBRIDGE, Earls of. [See Paget, 
Henry, first earl, d. 1743 ; Paget, Henry 
William, first marquis of Anglesey, 1768- 
1854.] 
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VACARIUS (1115P-1200.P), civilian, 
doubtless of the school of Bologna, where 
he may even have listened to the teaching 
of Imerius, was the first to introduce the 
study of the revived Roman law into Eng- 
land. It must have been early in life that he 
acquired a reputation which led to his being 
brought to England (perhaps by Becket on 
the occasion of his mission to Pope Celestine 
in 1143V together with a supply of books of 
the civil law, for the purpose of assisting 
Theobald [q. v.], archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his struggle to wrest the legateship from 
Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester. This 
was accomplished in 1146, and in 1149 we 
hear of Vacarius as lecturing on the laws of 
Justinian to crowds of rich and poor (R. de 
Monte) in the then rudimentary university 
of Oxford (Gerv. Cant.), and as composing, 
for the use especially of his poorer nearers 
(R. DE Monte), an abridgment, in nine 
books, of the Digest and Code of Justinian, 
not dissimilar in design to the ' Summa 
Codicis ' attributed to Imerius. The work, 
which seems to have been popularly known 
as the * Summa Pauperum de Legibus,* or 

* Liber Pauperum ' — whence the nickname 

* pauperistse ' afterwards bestowed upon Ox- 
ford civilians — evidently became a leading 
text-book at Oxford, where in 1190 the 
Frisian student Emo, afterwards abbot of 
Bloomkap, and his brother Addo, spent 
sleepless nights in making a copy 01 it. 
Nearly complete manuscripts of this im- 
portant work are preserved at Worcester' 



Bruges, Prague, and Avranches. There is an 
imperfect manuscript of it at Konigsberg, 
and fragments are in the Bodleian and in 
several of the college libraries at Oxford. 
The manuscript usea by Wenck in 1820 has 
unfortunately disappeared. 

Towards the end of his reign Stephen de- 
stroyed all the books of * Italian laws * upon 
which he could lay his hands, and silenced 
the teaching of Vacarius. There is ample 
evidence that the check thus given to the 
study of Roman law was of short duration 
(* Deo faciente,' says John of Salisbury, * eo 
magis virtus legis mvaluit, quo eam amplius 
nitebatur impietas infirmare ) ; but Vacarius 
can hardly have resumed his lectures at 
Oxford, since from about this time his long 
life was devoted to the work of an ecclesias- 
tical lawyer in the northern province, and 
more especially to the service of Roger of 
Pont rfiveque (rf. 1181) [q. v.], who, after 
having been previously archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, became in 1154 archbishop of York. 
* Magister Vacarius,* as he is always described, 
was rewarded some time before 1167 with 
the prebend of Northwell in the college of 
secular canons at Southwell. To this period 
of his life must doubtless be ascribed the 
composition of two tracts, the * De assumpto 
Homine ' and the * De Matrimonio,* which 
are preserved in manuscript in the library 
of the university of Cambridge. The former 
is of a theological and metaphysical charac- 
ter ; the latter is of a legal character, being 
written to maintain that the esaential ele- 
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ment in marriage is 'traditio' rather than, 
as Gratian woiud say, ' copula camali?/ or, 
as Peter Lombard, mere ' verba de presenti/ 
Both tracts have recently been described by 
l^fessor Maitland, who has printed the * De 
Matrimonio* in extenso, Vacarius seems to 
have been at Paris on the business of Arch- 
bishop Roger in 1 164. Together with Richard 
{d. 1178) [q. v.], sixth abbot of Fountains, 
he was commissioned about 1166 by Alexan- 
der III to decide a matrimonial lawsuit. He 
accompanied Archbishop Roger when that 
prelate was summoned by the pope in 1 171 to 
clear himself by oath of certain charges before 
the archbishop of Rouen and the bishop of 
Amiens at Aumale. In 1 174 he witnessed 
an agreement between Archbishop Roger 
and Hugh de Puiset [q. v.], bishop of Dur- 
ham, and about the same time was judge- 
delegate in a controversy between the abbey 
of RievauLx and Alan of Rydale. In 1175 
he acted in a similar capacity between the 
priories of St. Faith's and Coxford in Nor- 
folk. He occurs as witness to a charter of 
Gyseboume priory in 1181. Some time 
after 1 191 he was allowed by the pope to cede 
half of his prebend to his nephew Reginald. 
The name of * Magister Vacarius ' occurs for 
the last time in 1198, in which year he was 
commissioned, together with the prior of 
Thurgarten, by Innocent III to carry into 
execution in the north of England a letter 
touching the crusade. Vacarius is not to be 
identified with Vacella of Mantua, a con- 
temporary commentator upon Lombard law. 

[The texts of most of the original authorities 
for Vacarius are set out and annotated by the pre- 
sent writer in Oxf. Hist. Society's Collectanea, 
ii. 1890. See also Wenck, Magister Vacarius 
(Leipzig, 1820), and in Opusc. Acad. ed. Stieber, 
1834; Miihlenbruch, Obs. Juris Kom. i. 36; 
Uanel, in the Leipz. Lit. Zeitung, 1828, No. 42, 
p. 334; Savigny, Geschichte, iv. 423; Stolzel, 
Lehre von der operis novi denuntiatio, 1865, 
pp. 592-620, and in the Zeitschrift fiir Rechts- 
geschichte, vi. 234 ; Catal. g^n. des MSS. des 
bibL pnbl. de France : D^partements, t. x. ; F. 
Liebermann, in English Historical Review, 
1896 pp. 305, 614 (cf. p. 747), 1898 p. 297; 
and Prof. F. W. Maitland, in Law Quarterly 
Review, 1897, pp. 133, 270.] ' T. E. H. 

VACHER, CHARLES (1818-1883), 
painter in watercolours, was the third son of 
the well-known stationer and bookseller, 
Thomas Vacher, of 29 Parliament Street, 
ArVestminster, where he was bom on 22 June 
1818. He received his chief art education 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. In 
1839 he went to pursue his studies in Rome. 
Many tours followed, in which he visited 
Italy, Sicily, France, Germany, Algeria, and 
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Egypt, making large numbers of clever 
sketches in all these countries, and these 
furnished him with materials for his 
numerous drawings, which were highly 
finished and had an excellence of composi- 
tion and an abundance of interesting details 
that gave his works a considerable popu- 
larity. He was a rapid worker, and, besides 
over two thousand sketches which he left 
at his death, he often executed twelve to 
sixteen finished works in one year, and 
between 1838 and 1881 he exhibited no 
fewer than 360 at the London exhibitions. 
His first exhibit at the Royal Academy 
was, in 1838, * Well at Bacharach on the 
Rhine,' but the majority of his pictures — 
324 works in all — were shown at the gal- 
lery of the New Watercolour Society, now 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours, which he joined in 1846, on the 
introduction of his friend Louis Hague. 
His name first appears at the Royal Man- 
chester Institution exhibition in 1842 as a 
contributor of six drawings, all of buildings 
in Italy. One of these, * Naples with Ve- 
suvius, is probably that now in the South 
Kensington Museum. The British Museum 
possesses two fairly good examples of his work 
— * View of City of Tombs, Cairo,' 1863, and 
* View in the Forum, Rome ' — and many 
others are in the possession of his widow. 
He died on 21 July 1883 at his residence, 
4 The Boltons, West Brompton, leaving a 
widow, but no children. He was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. A portrait in water- 
colour, painted by himself, belongs to his 
widow, who also possesses a portrait painted 
in oil by Thomas Harwood (a watercolour 
painter) in Rome. Vacher's elder brother, 
&eorge, owns a portrait of him in oil which 
was executed in 1860 by William Denholm 
Kennedy. 

[Bryan's Diet, of Painters (Graves) ; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists; Athenaeum, 4 Aug. 1883; 
private information.] A. N. 

VALENCE, AYMER de (d, 1260), 
bishop of Winchester. [See Aymer.] 

VALENCE, AYMER de, Earl of 
Peitbrgke {d. 1324). [See Aymer.] 

VALENCE, WILLIAM de, Earl of 
Pembroke {d. 1296). [See William.] 

VALENTIA, Viscount (1585-1660). 
[See Annesley, Francis.] 

VALENTINE, BENJAMIN {d. 1652 ?) 
parliamentarian, was probably a native of 
Cheshire. He was elected on 3 March 1627- 
1628 to represent the borough of St. Germans 
in the parliament of 1628-9. He was in 
the House of Commons on 2 March 1628-9 
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when Speaker Finch would have obeyed the 
king's direction for adjournment. Valentine, 
with Denzil Holies fq. v.], held the speaker 
down in his seat whue Sir John Eliot fq. v.] 
read out resolutions questioning the King*s 
proceedings respecting religion and taxa- 
tion. On 5 March, with Selden and Cory- 
ton, he was under examination at the coun- 
cil board, and was committed to the Tower. 
On 17 March he was examined before a 
committee of the council, when he refused 
to answer any questions respecting acts done 
in parliament. On 6 May he, with Selden, 
Holies, Strode, Hobart, and Long, consider- 
ing themselves legally entitled to bail, ap- 
plied to the court of king's bench for a writ 
of habeas corpus. Such stringent conditions 
were, however, imposed that Valentine ab- 
solutely declined to comply with them, and 
refused to accept bail (3 Oct. 16:?9). On 
7 May an information was filed against him 
and others by the attorney-general in the 
Star-chamber, but the prisoners were pro- 
ceeded against in the court of king's bench. 
Valentine's ' plea and demurrer 'to the infor- 
mation of Attorney-general Heath, prepared 
by his counsel, Robert Mason [q.v.land Henry 
dalthorpe [q.v.], was issued on 22 May, and 
was followed by a further plea on 1 June in 
answer to the altered information of 29 May. 
With Selden he should have appeared before 
the judges of the king's bench on 24 June, 
had not the king reversed the order for fear 
that bail should be granted. On 13 Oct. 
Heath brought in his information against 
Eliot, Holies, and Valentine in the court of 
king's bench. On 29 Oct. the three prisoners 
were transferred from the Tower to the 
Marshalsea. They appeared in court, on 
26 Jan. 1630, and again the following day, 
when Valentine's case was pleaded by Cal- 
thorpe. Judgment was pronounced on 
12 I^eb., when Valentine was fined 500/. 

During the summer of 1630 Valentine, 
with Selden and Strode, was removed to the 
Gatehouse on account of the sickness in the 
town. Through the leniency of their keeper 
they were frequently released on short pa- 
roles. They visited Eliot in the Tower, and 
passed whole weeks in the country in their 
own houses or in those of their friends. Re- 
turning to the Gatehouse towards the end 
of September, they were put into closer con- 
finement, and their keeper fined 100/. and 
committed to the Marshalsea. Valentine 
continued a prisoner for eleven years, and 
wiis filially released in January 1640. He 
took the protestation on 6 May 1641, and 
the covenant on 26 Sept. 1643. He was 
elected to represent St. Germans in the Long 
parliament. Compensation for his losses was 



granted him by the parliament between 1643 
and 1648. Valentine died before 1653. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
Springham, by whom he had at least one 
son, Matthias, who died in the winter of 
1653-4, and is described in his will as of 
St. Qement Danes, Middlesex (P. C. C, 
Alchin, 319). 

[Ghirdiner'fl Hist, of England; Calendar of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Exchequer (Record 
See.), 1885, p. 123; Cal. State Papers, Dora. 
1628-9 ; Foretcr's Sir John Eliot, vol. ii. passim ; 
Official Ret. of M.P.'8, i. 474, 487 ; Lords' Jour- 
nals, vii. 17, 18. ix. 187, 205; Addit. MSS. 
20778 f. 11, 33924 f. 38; Familiae Minorum 
Gentium (Harl. Soc.), p. 1307; Calthorpe's 
Argument for Valentine is preserved amon^ the 
maouscripts in the Library of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; information from Mr. W. Buncombe 
Pink.] B. P. 

VALLAlfCEY, CHARLES (1721- 
1812), antiquary, whose name is spelt 
Valiancy in the army list, was bom in 1 / 21 
at Windsor, where his father, a French 
protestant, who ceased to call himself De 
Vallance on the general change of foreign 
names in the reign of Queen Anne, held a 
post in the royal service. He joined the 
engineers, and on 26 Jan. 1762 became engi- 
neer in ordinary in Ireland. In 1798 he be- 
came lieutenant-general, and in 1803 general. 
While on the Irish establishment he was em- 
ployed in a military survey, and became in- 
terested in the historvy language, and anti- 
quities of Ireland. Ae never acquired the 
vernacular or a real knowledge of the Irisb 
of old manuscripts, of which he says that he 
made himself ' master as far as his leisure 
would permit,' nor did he ever read any of 
the chronicles. In 1772 he published an 
' Essay on the Celtic Language,' accompanied 
by a grammar of the Irish language, dedicated 
to Jacob Bryant [q. v.] A fuller and better 
printed edition oi the grammar, with a pre- 
face containing parts or the essay, was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1773 as ' A urammar of 
the Ibemo-Celtic or Irish Language,' and 
dedicated to Sir Lucius Henry O'Brien [q.v.J, 
who must indeed have been ignorant oi his 
own language to suppose tnat Yallancev 
knew anything of it. The address in Irisn 
to the learned of Ireland, the vocabulary, 
and the examples were written by a native 
whose name is not given, and the part com- 
posed by Vallancey is the assertion of the 
close resemblances between Punic, Kalmuck, 
the language of the Algonkin Indians of 
North America, and Irish. The statements 
made in some passages show that the asserted 
author was ignorant of what had been said 
in others. The first edition contains copies, 
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probably printed from some Cavan manu- 
acript, of the Plearaca na Ruarcach, of which 
Swift wrote an English version, and of Caro- 
l&n's poem, ' Mas turn no slan atharlai^heas 
fein/ and these are probably the first printed 
editions of the poems. They were replaced 
in the second edition by the hymn of St. Fiacc 
of Sletty, from Colgan's text (* Trias Thau- 
matur^ '). The ' Collectanea de Rebus Hi- 
bemicis/ 1770-18Q4, in six volumes, * Vindi- 
cation of the History of Ireland/ 1786, * An- 
cient History of Ireland proved from the Sans- 
krit Books/ have the same defects. Their facts 
are never trustworthy and their theories are 
invariably extravagant. Vallancey may be 
regarded as the founder of a school of writers 
who theonse on Irish history, language, and 
literature, without having read the original 
chronicles, acquired the language, or studied 
the literature, and who have had some influ- 
ence in retarding real studies, but have added 
nothing to knowledge. His last work, * Pro- 
spectus of a Dictionarjr of the Language of 
the Aire Coti, or Ancient Irish,' appeared 
in 1802, and can onlv be compared to the 
writings of La Tour a'Auvergne on Breton. 
It dwells upon the likeness of Irish to 
Egyptian, Persian, and Hindustani. He was 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland in 1773, and in 1784 was elected 
F.R.S. He designed the plans of the Queen's 
Bridge in Dublin, and prepared a scheme for 
the defence of Dublin in 1798. He died in 
Dublin on 8 Aug. 1812. His portrait is in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Besides the works mentioned, Vallancey 
was the author of two translations from the 
French: 1. 'Essay on Fortification,' Dub- 
lin, 1757, 8vo. 2. * The Field Engineer,' by 
the Chevalier de Clairac, Dublin, 1760, 8vo. 

[Works; Webb's Compendium of Irish Bio- 
graphy, Dublin, 1878.] N. M. 

VALLANS, WILLIAM C;?. 1678-1690), 
poet, son of John Vallans, was bom near 
Ware in Hertfordshire, and afterwards car- 
ried on business as a Salter. He was a 
friend of Camden and other antiquaries, and 
himself took an interest in antiquarian 
matters. In 1690 he published a poem in 
unrhymed hexameters entitled 'A Tale of 
Two Swannes,' printed by R4Dger Ward for 
John Sheldrake ^London, 4to). In the poem 
he announced hiiB intention of leaving Eng- 
land, and likened his farewell verses to the 
swan's dying song. The poem is devoted 
to a description of the situation and anti- 
quities of several towns in Hertfordshire, 
and mention is made of many seats in the 
county belonging to the queen and nobility. 
Vallans probably carried out Ids intention 



of leaving England soon after. His poem is 
one of the earliest examples of the employ- 
ment of blank verse in English literature 
outside the drama, and he was perhaps in- 
duced to attempt this form of metre by his 
admiration for Abraham Fraunce [q.v.], from 
whose translation of Thomas Watson's Latin 
'Odes' he quotes. His book is extremely 
rare. It was reprinted by Thomas Heame 
(1678-1736) [q.v. J in 1711 m the fifth volume 
of his edition of Leland's * Itinerary ' from a 
copy in the possession of Thomas Rawlinson 
(1681-1726) [q. v.] Another poem by * Wil- 
liam Vallans, Salter,' is preserved in the Har- 
leian manuscripts (No. 367, f. 129). It 
complains of the injustice of sufiering John 
Stowe to go unrewarded after compiling his 
* Survey of London.' Vallans had some com- 
mendatory verses prefixed to * Whartons 
Dreame,' published m 1678 ; and Heame as- 
signs to him the authorship of ' The Honour- 
able Prentice ; or thys Tayler is a Man ; 
shewed in the Life and Death of Sir John 
Hawkewood,' by W. V., London, 1615 4to, 
1616 4to (Bodleian Library). 

[Hanter*s Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 
24488, pp. 186-7; Ritson's Bibl. Poet.; 
Brjdges's Restitota, iv. 444-7 ; Warton*8 Hist, 
of Engl. Poetry, 1840, iii. 69-70.] E. I. C. 

VALOGNES or VALONIIS, PHILIP 
DE {d. 1216), styled a baron and lord of 
Panmure, came of a family which took its 
name from Valognes in the Cotentin. Peter 
de Valognes, ^iven in the peerages as Philip's 
grandfather, is said to have accompanied 
William I to England, to have receivea from 
him ' fifty-seven lordships in the counties of 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln,' and to have been high sheriff of 
Essex in 1087 (Douglas, Peerage^ ed. Wood, 
ii. 348; cf. Blomepibld, Norfolk, passim). 
His son Robert left, by his wife Agnes, six 
sons, of whom Robert was father of two 
daughters: Gunnor, who married Robert 
Fitzwalter [q. v.], and Isabella, who married 
William de Mandeville, third earl of Essex 
[q. v.] Another son, Geoffrey, was lord of the 
manor of Burton in Yorkshire, and died in 
1190. 

Philip was the fifth son, and is said to 
have migrated to Scotland towards the end 
of the reign of Malcolm IV [q. v.], who died 
in 1166. He is said to have oeen a constant 
attendant on Malcolm's successor, William 
the Lion, and on 8 Dec. 1174, when William 
purchased his release from Henry II by 
acknowledging his feudal suzerainty and the 
superiority of the English church, Philip de 
Valognes was one of the hostages given mto 
Henry's custody (Cal, Doc, relating to Scot" 
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land^ i. 139 ; Palgrave, Boc, iUttstrattnff the 
Hist, of Scotl. pp. 64, 83 ; Rtmeb, Fadera, 
Record ed. i. 30-1 ). As a recompense William 
granted Philip de v alognes the manors of Pan- 
mure and Benvie in Forfarshire, and about 
1 180 appointed him high chamberlain of Scot- 
land. After the death of his brother Geoffrey 
in 1190, Philip seems to have held the manor 
of Burton in Yorkshire, for the seisin of 
which he paid 300/. and ten palfreys in 1208 
(Hardy, Rot. de Oblat. 1199-1216, p. 428). 
He also held other manors belon^ng to 
Geoffrey during the minority of his niece 
Gunnor (lA. p. 425). On 7 Aug. 1209 he 
was again a hostage for William the Lion. 
He was continued in the office of chamber- 
lain by Alexander II on his accession in 
1214, and died on 5 Nov. 1216. He was 
buried in the chapter-house of Melrose 
Abbey, to which he had confirmed a grant 
of lands in Ringwood, Roxburghshire; he 
also ^ve the monks of Cupar an acre of land 
in Stichindehaven. 

Philip left one son, William, who succeeded 
him as high chamberlain of Scotland, and, 
dying in 1219, left three daughters : Christian, 
who married Sir Peter de Maule, ancestor of 
the earls of Panmure ; Sibilla, who married 
Robert de Stuteville [q. v.J ; and Lora, who 
married Henry de Baliol, nigh chamberlain 
of Scotland and grand-uncle of John Baliol, 
king of Scotland (Notes and Queriesy 6th ser. 
v. 142; other accounts make Sibilla and 
Lora daughters of Philip de Valognes). 

[Authorities cited ; Uarl. MSS. 1160 ff. 7o-6, 
1233 f. 120, 1411 f. 55, 6804 f. 26 ; Addit. MS. 
6937, ff. 132, 186; Stowe MS. 854; Roberts's 
Excerpta e Rot. Fin. p.'99 ; Eyton's Itinerary of 
Henry II ; Crawford's Officers of State ; Rymer's 
Foedera, i. 31, 103; Cal. Rot. Glaus, p. 85; 
Douglas's Peerage, ed. "Wood; Nicolas's Hist. 
Peerage ; Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Ser.), 
passim ; Notes and Queries, 6th eer. v. 61, 142, 
290, 389 ; Genealogist, 1882, pp. 1-6.] A. F. P. 

VALPY, ABRAHAM JOHN (1787- 
1854), editor and printer, was the second 
son of Richard Valpy [q. v.] by his second 
wife, Mary, daughter oi Henry Benwell of 
Caversham, Oxfordshire. He was born in 
1787, and, after being trained under his 
father at the Reading grammar school, matri- 
culated from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
25 April 1805. He was elected on 30 March 
1808 Bonnet (Ossulston) scholar of his col- 
lege, graduated B.A. in 1809, M.A. in 1811, 
and for a sliort time from 7 June 1811 was 
fellow on the same foundation. In 1809 he 
printed for private circulation ^Poemataquaa 
de praemio Oxoniensibus posito annis 1806, 
1807, et 1808 infeliciter contenderunt.* 

Valpy published at Reading in December 



1804, while still a schoolboy, and with a 
dedication to his fellow-pupils, a volume of 
* Epistolse M. T. Ciceronis excerptaj,' which 
reached a fifth edition in 1829. He flat- 
tered himself with the hope of rivalling the 
fame of Aldus and Stephanus as a classical 
printer and editor, ana with this object in 
view he was bound apprentice to a freeman 
of liOndon, Humphrey 6regory Pridden. In 
1807 he was admitted a liveryman of the 
Stationers' Company. 

Valpy commenced business in Tooke'a 
Court, Chancery Lane. In 1822 he moved 
to Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, where 
William Bowyer, the English printer whom 
Valpy hoped to equal in reputation for 
learning, nad ended in 1777 his career in 
business. For many vears he published, 
either under his own editing or under the 
supervision of some classical scholar, nume- 
rous works, especially in ancient literature. 
The chief work edited by himself was an 
edition of Brotier's 'Tacitus,' which came 
out in 1812 in five volumes, and was after- 
wards more than once reissued. His princi- 
pal assistants in editing were E. H. Barker of 
Thetford, George Burges, George Dyer, and 
T. S. Hughes. Most of the volumes that he 
published bore on the title-page' the Greek 
digamma, which he adopted as a trade-mark 
and monogram. He is said to have placed 
it on his carriage (Notes and QtterufSj 3rd 
ser. vi. 51, 96, 135-6). About 1837 he sold 
his printing materials, parted with his large 
stocK of books and copyrights, and retired 
into private life. From that date he applied 
his energies to the University Life Assu- 
rance Company and to other undertakings in 
which he was interested either as a director 
or a shareholder. He died without issue at 
St. John's Wood Road, London, on 19 Nov. 
1854. He married at Burrington, Somerset, 
on 25 Feb. 1813, Harriet, third daughter of 
Sydenham Teast Wylde, vicar of that parish. 
She survived him, djring at St. John's Wood 
Road on 19 June 1864. 

An oil painting of Valpy, three-quarter- 
length, belongs to Mr. G. C. B. \ alpy of 
13 Portland Place, London, W. 

The ' Classical Journal ' was started by 
Valpy in 1810, and continued by him until 
December 1829, and from March 1813 to 
December 1828 he brought out the * Pam- 
phleteer ' in fifty-eight quarterly parts. His 
first great work was the reissue of the * The- 
saurus GrsDcse Linguse ' of Henry Stephens 
the youncrer (cf. Classical Journal, No. xix., 
1814). the * Thesaurus,' which Valpy and 
Barker edited, came out between 1816 and 
1828 in twelve volumes, and the last of them 
was in two parts, containing the ' Glossaria 
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Graeco-Latina ' of Labb6. This vast eiiter- 
prbe suffered from a crushing article by 
Charles James Blomfield (afterwards bishop 
of London) in the * Quarterly Review/ xxii. 
302-48 (1820). 

Between 1819 and 1830 Valpy reissued in 
141 Tolumes the well-known Delphin classics 
under the editorial care of George Dyer [a. v.], 
and from January 1822 to December 1825 
he was patron, printer, and publisher of a 
periodical called ' The Museum/ During the 
years 1830-4 he brought out * The Family 
Classical Library; English translations of 
Greek and Latin classics/ in fifty-two vo- 
lumes, and in 1831 he started an ' Epitome 
of English Literature,' in the philosophical 
portion of which appeared a condensation of 
Paley's * Moral Philosophy/ Paley*8 ' Evi- 
dences of Christianity,' and Locke's * Essay 
on the Human Understanding.' An edition 
of * The Plays and Poems of Shakspere ' was 
published by him in fifteen volumes (1832-4), 
and in 1834 he began a serial work on the 
'National Gallery of Painting and Sculp- 
ture,' but only four half-crown parts saw 
the light. 

[Gent. Mag. 1813 i. 282, 1855 i. 204-5, 1864 
ii. 126; Burke's Family Records, 1897, p. 612 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxen. ; Nichols's Lit. Anec- 
dotes, ix. 759 ; information from Mr. George 
Wood, bursar of Pembroke College.] 

W. P. C. 

VALPY, EDWARD (1764-1832), clas- 
sical scholar, fourth son of Richard Valpy 
of St. John's, Jersey, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of John Chevalier, was bom at 
Reading in 1764. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B.D. 
in 1810. After leaving college he acted for 
many years as a master at Reading school 
under his brother, Richard Valpy [q. v.] In 
1810 he was elected high master of Norwich 
school, which greatly improved under his 
direction. In 1819 he oecame rector of 
All Saints, Thwaite, and vicar of St. Mary, 
South Walsham, both in Norfolk. These 
livings he held till his death at Yarmouth 
on 15 April 1832. Valpy married Anne, 
daughterof Thomas West em of Great Abing- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, and widow of Chaloner- 
Byng Baldock, vicar of Milton Abbey in 
Dorset. By her he had a son, the llev. 
Edward John Western Valpy, who died in 
1830. 

Valpy published : 1. * Elegantise LatinaB ; 
or Rules and Exercises illustrative of Ele- 
gant Latin Style,' 1803,which went through 
ten editions in his lifetime. 2. ^ The Greek 
Testament, with English notes, selected and 
original,' 3 vols. 1815, 8vo ; this work was 
well received and was much improved in a 
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neweditionof 1826(Hartwbll HoRXE,Com- 
pendious Introductioriy 1827). 

[Gent. Mag. 1832, i. 373; General Hist, 
of Norfolk, 1829, ii. 977, 1061, 1361 ; Foster's 
Index Ecclesiasticus.] W. W. 

VALPY, RICHARD (1754-1836), 
schoolmaster, was the eldest son of Richard 
and Catherine Valpy, on whose estate in 
St. John's parish, Jersey, he was born on 
7 Dec. 17&4. Edward Valpy [q. v.] was 
his younger brother. The family is of great 
antiquity in the island (Payne, Armonal of 
Jersey), In 1764 Valpy was sent to a school 
at Valognes, Normandy, and five years later 
to Southampton grammar school. He re- 
moved to Guildford grammar school, and 
while still a pupil there he published by 
subscription a volume of verses entitled 
'Poetical Blossoms.' On 1 April 1773 he 
entered Pembroke College, Oxford, as a 
Morley scholar. He graduated B.A. in 
1776, took orders in 1777, and was appointed 
second master of Bury St. Edmunds school. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1784 and B.D. and 
D.D, in 1792. In 1788 he was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

In 1781 Valpy was appointed headmaster 
of Reading school, then m a depressed con- 
dition. Under his guidance, which con- 
tinued through fifty years, the school was 
raised to the highest standard it ever reached. 
In 1790 Valpy built a house, at his own 
expense, to receive pupils from a distance, 
who previously had been lodged in the 
town. He also added largely to the master's 
house. Among his pupils were Peter Paul 
Dobree [q. v.], Sir William Bolland [q. v.]. 
Sir John Keane [q. v.], John Merewether 
[q. v.], Henry Alworth Merewether [q. v.], 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. v.], John Jackson 
(1811-1885) [q. v.], Francis Jeune [q.v.], and 
Sir Thomas >*oon Talfourd [q.v.] {Registers 
of Reading School). 

Valpy inspired his pupils with an intense 
personal affection (see especially the notice 

Erefixed to Talfourd's iJm, 4th edit.), and 
ad the reputation of being one of the 
hardest floggers of his day. His school- 
books, especially his grammars, achieved a 
wide popularity in England. He was an en- 
thusiastic lover of English and Latin poetry, 
and possessed consioerable literary taste, 
combined with the faculty of inspiring his 
boys with admiration for English literature, 
at a time when such a taste was rare in 
schools. He adapted several English, Latin, 
and Greek plays for performance by his boys, 
and on the occasion of the triennial visita- 
tion of the school these were acted in the 
town-hall for the benefit of local charities 
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fn 17*7 Vaipv vm iciLi'r^ to rh-r rsrctorr 
of ^ * rvi i ^ J-jfcl I , .•• 1 ifoi iC- H-r r?- i?v<i fir.- m. tL-r 

»'jrr>r«ylinjr Kim : hu*^ hr -til; rsrrainiiriMrtial 
r^onfrol, and t''>ok the npp^r «ixrh. H* dwd 
at Karl'rt T*;tTace. K*-n*in7r*-n. on i?* Marca 
I ^'>^p, and i.a biiri*^ in Ken.«ai Gr^rti-n ormrtrrr. 
Jf. i- '•aid that h<; twj.^ r»;fu.*r*i a hiihopric. 

Valpy married, fir-r. in 177^. Martha, 
dau(fht<rr of John r.'om*:liii« of Ca-ind4, 
fruf:ni'^y: p*rcondlr. in 1 7'!:?. Marv. daogh- 
U:r of If^fnn' JJ^nwell of Cav*>r*ham, *^>xfori- 
hhirc liy hi.H fir*t wif^r he had on* daughter, 
and by hi* «econd wife a family often chil- 
dn-n. Win Becond .v>n, A hraLam John Valpy, 
lA Mrparately noticed. Hi* publications, in 
a/Idition to«ermon-. plavs^and conrributi-»n3 
to Voiinjf'H * Annal.s of Agriculture,' were: 
I. MVttical HUi«*om-; 177l^ l>. 'Greek 
(irarnmar/ I'-rxi. ;5. * Latin Grammar/ Ifii/A 
4. * Klem'-nt-i of Mvtholo(r>-/ 1 ^15. o. 'Greek 
IVrNctiirt/ IXir,. >J. * Win Iiele<:tus/ 1816. 
7. ' J'oetical Chronol'»jry of History/ IjSIO; 
and wivenil other ftchfx>!-lK)oks. There is a 
line jK*rtrftit. of Valpy, painted by Opie and 
i»ntrrav*'d by C. Turner, in the possession of 
(Janon Valpy of WincheMter ; and his pupils 
plar.cd a buHt. r»f him in St. Lawrence's 
i'liiircli, li<'fiilin«r. 

Vnlpy'M yoiinj(«Ht mhi, Fkaxcis Kdward 
.Ia< k«oN Vam'Y (171l7-I>*^J),bornat Kead- 
\\\\! on ifii I'Vb. 171*7, was educated at Kead- 
\t\\r, and nt Trinity Col lefr^.^dunbridpre. ITe 
win n IW'II Kc.hdiar, and f^nidunted KA. in 
IHIO, and M.A. in \H'2\. Ife succmled his 
liiiihiT ill iK'iO lis headnifister of ]{eadinf^ 
hch'Mil; but under him the niimljor of scholars 
an nil in n few yeiiPK frnm nearly two hun- 
iln-d lo Ihirtv. il«' inherited his father's 
MchoiarHhip and el4M|iifqice, but lacked his 
pnwrrH r»f (ir^aiiiHin^ and tenchinp". He re- 
HiKiied, and was U)\' a time mii.Ht(«r of Burton- 
on-Treiil miOkmiI. Iti iHfil he ])urchased the 
ndvowMon nf GiirveNlon n*clorv, Norfolk. He 
di<*d oil 'JM N(»v. iHHL', and iM buried at (far- 
vivtlnfi. lie married, firMl, in 1825, Kliza, 
fbiti^htrr ofilojin I'ulleti of (^mnnbury ; and, 
wi'comllv, in IMOM, Miiry, daughter of John 
(MiiiiM|iinii nf <}uernHi«y. lie was a p<K)d 
Gri'i'K nrhnjiir, mid publiMhrd neveral school- 
liMiili.i, i'( vuiMlii^'icnl (JirtionarieM of (Jnu'kand 
I .ril Ml, Mini edil imiM of SnphncIeH's' Ajlix'aud 

• MIlM'f III 

1 1 'lifiliiiiTh'n Miii^rr. hli't.; inroriimtion from 

till* lt*'V W (Miiirhfi MppNleiii and ot-lien; 

«iii. Mac iHiMi, i. AA:i. lairrary Uazetto, 



H.i4. r. '2M : C-Ar«'s Keading. p. 346 ; Times, 
•S A: ril 1^44: 3fj£ieai!es Hist, of Pembroke 
CoL^ ''Infiri Hiat. Soc), 1897, p. 387; 
F:sw£7'4 A'mzi <.>xoa.; Bikeris Biopr. I>ram.] 

E. C. M. 

VAyAKKV, JOSEPH flC99?-1749), 
portrair-painr^r. ^See Vau Haecken.] 

VA^TBRUGH or VANBURGH, Sir 
JOHN (lfyU-17i*»;L dramatUt and archi- 
tect, bora in th-ir parish of St. Nicolas Aeons, 
and c!irl«renetl '2i Jan. 1663-4, was the son 
of GlI^ \'anbrujrh • l«^l-16d9), who marri€^d 
in \*^A) Elizabeth, fifth and youngest daujrh- 
ter of Sir Dudl-*y Carleton, nephew and heir 
of Sir Dudley Ciirl^rton, ylscount Dorchester 
]q. T." Hi* grandfather, Gillis ran Brugg 
of Ghent i who wa* probably related to Van 
, den Bergh. the pupil of Kubens, bom at 
Ypres in 161 o ». emigrated from West Flan- 
ders, obtained letters of denization from 
James I« resided as a merchant in the parish 
of St. Stephen's, Walbrook {Misc. (Jen. et 
Herald, ii. 116). became a churchwarden, 
and was on '2\ June 1646 buried in St. Ste- 
phen's Church. The dramatist *s father, Giles, 
migrated from London to Chester in l(:)<i7, 
' and set up as a sugar-baker. He was buried 
in Holy Trinity Church, Chester, on 19 July 
I 16^9 ('Xote/t and Queries^ Ist ser. viii. 232). 
I His will was proved on 24 July 1689 by the 
' widow, who survived until 13 Aug. 1711, 
I and was buried at Thames Ditton (for an abs- 
tract of the will, see ib. 2nd ser. i. 1 17). Sir 
John's first cousin, William Vanbrugh, was 
nominated by Evelyn for the secretaryship of 
the Greenwich Hospital commission, 31 May 
1695, subse^iuently became secretary and 
comptroller of the treasury chamber, and 
died on 20 Nov. 1710. *Alr. Georgt^ Van- 
brugh,' song-writer, who flourished 1710-25, 
was probably the son of this William (cf. 
Brit Mus. Cat. Music). 

After education, in all probability at Ches- 
ter grammar school, John Vanbrugh was 
sent in 1683 to France, where he received 
his architectural training. Yet his stay in 
France was brief, as he was back in Ix)ndon 
by the close of 1685, and early in the new 
year lit* received a commission in Owen Mac- 
carthy*8 company in the Earl of Hunting- 
don's regiment (commission dated Whiter 
hall, 30 Jan. lt^'5-6). The regiment was 
originally formed by Huntingdon in June 
1(585, and after his death in 1701 became 
known as the 13th foot, or East Somerset 




TON, Army Lists, iii. 409). In the summer 
of 1690 Vanbrugh waa seized at Calais upon 
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information from a lady in Paris to the effect 
that he was travelling without a passport. 
His arrest was approved by the authonties, 
who held out hopes of an early exchange. 
In May 1691 he was transferred to Vincennes, 
where his treatment appears to have under- 
gone a change for the worse. About the 
same time Sir Dudley North made a pro- 
posal to the effect that his brother Montagu 
and Vanbrugh, who were both prisoners m 
France, should be exchanged against M. Ber- 
telier, a French agent of some importance 
who was detained in Newgate, but nothing 
came of this suggestion. In January 1692, 
with a view ofsilencing complain ts,Louis XIV 
ordered Vanbrugh to be transferred to the 
Bastille. He was put in the fourth chamber 
of the * Tour de Libert^/ and was allowed to 
take exercise at will and to receive his 
friends. Many years afterwards he gave the 
name of Bastille to a house which he built 
for himself at Greenwich. Voltaire repeats 
a saying of his that he had not the slightest 
idea what gained him the distinction of de- 
tention in such a fortress ( Voltaike, Lettres 
fur les Anglais, No. xix.) It was not until 
22 Nov. 1692 that he was set at liberty, 
M.de Lagny, fermier g6n6ral, standing surety 
for him to a large amount (* Corresp. of Pont- 
chartrain ' and ^ Journal of Du Junca/ dep. 
governor, ap. Ravaisson, Archives de la 
Bastille, ix. 338-46 ; cf. Luttrell). Van- 
brugh is said to have employed some of bis 
enforced leisure in drafting a comedy, the 
nucleus as it proved of his famous * l^rovok'd 
Wife/ 

For a time Vanbrugh seems to have re- 
sumed his military duties ; on 31 Jan. 1695-6 
he was, as ' John Brooke,' granted a captain's 
commission in Berkeley's marine regiment 
of foot, and henceforth until he was knighted 
was known to the town as * Captain v an- 
brugh.* 

The production of Gibber's ' Love's Last 
Shift' at the Theatre Royal in January 
1696-7 inspired Vanbrugh to give a comedy 
to the stage. He thought that it would be 
interesting to develop the situation upon 
which Gibber had rung down the curtain, 
and the result was the * Relapse,' * got, con- 
ceived, and bom in six weeks' space * (Pro- 
logue). It was not, however, until Boxing- 
day 1697 that the * Relapse ' was given at 
the Theatre Royal in JJrury Lane with 
Gibber as Lord Foppington. this was Van- 
bnigh's inimitable enlargement of Gibber's 
original conception of a typical fop, known 
before his elevation to tne peerage as Sir 
Novelty Fashion. Sir Fopling Flutter in 
Etherege's ' Man of Mode ' suggests a faint 
outline of the part, but Foppington is vastly 



superior. The performance was an unquali- 
fied success, and well within the normal 
limit of eight days was published the ' Re- 
lapse, or Vertue in Danger, being the sequel 
of the Fool in Fashion : a Gomedy' (1697, 
4to ; a second quarto appeared in 1698 ; again 
1708; 1711, 12mo; 1735, 12mo; 1770, 8vo). 

The play remained a prime favourite with 
the public throughout the eighteenth century, 
and has passed through several transforma- 
tions. A three-act farce, called * The Man 
of Quality,' was carved out of it by Lee and 
given at Govent Garden in 1776 ; and in the 
following year Sheridan, reflecting that it 
was * a pity to exclude the productions of 
our best writers for want of a little whole- 
some pruning,' recast it as * A Trip to Scar- 
borough.' The original play was seen at the 
Olympic in 1846, and at the Strand as late 
as 1860. A version by Mr. John Ilollings- 
head, also called * The Man of Quality,' was 
produced at the Gaiety on 7 May 1870 with 
Miss Nellie Farren as Miss Hoyden, apart in 
which Mrs. Jordan had excelled! ; and another, 
called * Miss Tomboy,' by Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan, at the Vaudeville on 20 March 1890 
(cf. Tkeaire, 1 May 1890). 

The * Relapse * was followed at a very short 
interval by * ^sop,' a free version of the 
first part of Edmond Boursault's * Les Fables 
d'flsope,' a favourite piece in Paris in 1690. 
Vanbrugh's superiority in wit and humour 
to his original is shown as decisively as 
his inferiority in the matter of sentiment. 
It seems to have been produced at Drury 
Lane about 15 Jan. 1697, and was published 
anonymously in quarto in the same month 
(the second part, forming a translation of 

* £sope k la Cour,' the best of Boursault's 
pieces — produced in 1701, but then pro- 
hibited by Louis XIV — does not appear to 
have been acted in England ; it was appended 
to a second quarto of 1697 ; again m 8vo 
1711, and Dublin 1725). 

* zEsop' hardly sustamed Vanbrugh's repu- 
tation, but by May 1697 he had another play 
ready. This was his well-known comedy, 

* The Provok'd Wife,' a piece the indecencies 
of which, according to Dr. Blair, * ought to 
explode it out of all reputable society.' The 
same comedy, in the mind of Gharles James 
Fox, entitled Vanbrugh to be called * almost 
as great a genius as ever lived' (Samuel 
Rogers, Recollections, 1859, p. 32). Origi- 
nally, it is said, planned in the Bastille, this 
pre-eminently strong play was produced by 
Betterton at Lincoln's Inn fields about 
20 May 1697, the great actor himself play- 
ing Sir John Brute, while Lady Brute was 
sustained by Mrs. Barry, and Belinda by 
Bracegirdle (it was simultaneously published 
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the co-operation of Betterton in another 
adaptation from Moliere (the early ' D6pit 
Amoureux' of 1653, which was in its turn ae- 
rired from * L' Interesse ' of Nicolo Secchi). 
The English version, entitled * The Mistake/ 
waa represented for the first time on 27 Dec. 

1705 at the Haymarket, and was played six 
times consecutively. It was published with- 
out the author s name by Tonson in January 

1706 (*The Mistake. A Comedy as it is acted 
at the Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket,' 
London, 4to). A greatly abbreviated ver- 
sion, entitled * Lovers* Quarrels; or like 
Master, like Man,' was produced at Covent 
Garden on 11 Feb. 1790, and is attributed 
to the actor Thomas King [q. v.], who took 
the part of Sancho (printed m London St age ^ 
1824, vol. iii.; cf. Genest, vi. 000). Van- 
brugh's version was printed in 1893 among 
the * Plays from Moliere by English Drama- 
tists ' (Sir John Lubbock's Hundred Books, 
No. 61 ). 

There are signs of hasty workmanship in 
' The Mistake (especially in the last two 
acts), and henceforth, as his architectural 
work became more and more engrossing, 
Vanbrugh*s dramatic career was stifled. 
His sole remaining drama, * The Journey to 
London,* which promised to be second to 
none of his comedies, was left (at his death 
in 1726) in a fragmentary condition. CoUey 
Cibber undertook to complete and recast the 
fragment. The result was a comedy which 
long remained a great favourite with the 
play going public. It was first produced at 
Drury Lane on 10 Jan. 1728 (running twenty- 
eight nights) under Gibber's title, ' The Pro- 
vok'd Husband,' and was published at the 
end of the month. Simultaneously was 
published Vanbrugh's original frs^ment, * A 
Journey to London. Being part of a Comedy 
written by the late Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Knight. And printed after his own copy. 
Which (since his Decease) has been made 
an Intire Plav, By Mr. Cibber, And call'd 
The Provok'd Husband ' (London, 1728, 8vo). 
The fragment and the entire play appeared 
side by side in the editions of 1735 and 1776. 
A French translation, ' Le mari pouss6 k 
bout,' was published at London and at Lau- 
sanne (1761 and 1783, 8vo). Joseph Hunter 
in his * Chorus Vatum ' {Addit MS. 24493, 
f. 194) records a tradition that in his delinea- 
tion of the Wronghead family Vanbrugh 
intended to ridicule some of his wife's north- 
country relatives. 

The early stages of Vanbrugh's architectural 
career are obscure. His first employer of 
note appears to have been the Earl of Car- 
lisle, for whom he commenced a mansion 
upon the site of the old castle of Henders- 



kelfe in 1701. The result was Castle Howard, 
which with its splendid south facade, 323 feet 
long, remains, in spite of incongruous addi- 
tions, one of the finest examples of the Corin- 
thian renaissance in England. The main 
building was not completed imtil 1714, but 
in the meantime, as a token of his approba- 
tion, Carlisle, who during the minority of 
the Duke of Norfolk was the acting earl- 
marshal of England, promised Vanbrugh the 
lucrative appointment of Clarenceux king- 
at-arms. As it was necessary by the rules 
of the college that a king-at-arms should 
have passed through the grade of herald, 
Vanbrugh on 21 June 1703 was appointed 
to the obsolete post of Carlisle herald; he 
was promoted Clarenceux by patent dated 
29 March 1704. As Vanbrugh was not 
only a stranger, but was known to take a 
humorously sceptical view of the importance 
of heraldic functions (which he had publicly 
ridiculed in his comeay of * iEsop '), his ap- 
pointment was not popular. More particu- 
larly Gregory King fq. v.], the senior pursui- 
vant, was the injured man, and he * persuaded 
some other heralds to join with him in a 
petition against the Lord Marshalls power, 
but the Council unanimously supported ' Lord 
Carlisle {Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep., App. 
ix. 97). Further, in 1710, when there was a 
rumour that Clarenceux was about to receive 
a reversionary grant of the office of Garter, 
King wrote in alarm to Harley to deprecate 
such an act of injustice (Nichols, Herald 
and Genealogist f vii. 113 ; Addit. MS. 9011, 
fi*. 346 seq. ; Harl. MS. 752o, f. 40 ; Noble, 
Coll. of Arms, p. 204). Once appointed, 
however, Vanbrugh was a frequent attendant 
at the college, and in 1706 he carried out 
with credit Queen Anne's commission to con- 
vey the insignia of the order of the Garter 
to Prince George of Hanover (Instructions 
in Addit. MS. 6321, f. 59; cf. Beltz, Me- 
morials, 184L p. cxxiii). 

Meanwhile, m June 1702, Vanbrugfh had 
succeeded William Talman [q. v.] m the 
comptrollership of the board of works at 
Ss. Sd. a day. In 1703 he built a house at 
Whitton liall, near Hounslow (still stand- 
ing, though much altered), for Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who was, like himself, a member of 
the Kit-Cat Club. In the same vear he wrote 
to his friend and correspondent Jacob Ton- 
son [q. v.] that he had negotiated the purchase 
of the site for a new theatre, to be called the 
Queen's in honour of Anne. * The ground 
is the second stable yard going up the Hay- 
market; I give 2,000/. for it' (the present 
Her Majesty's is the fourth theatre on this 
site). \Vhile the building was going on, 
Vanbrugh was annoyed by a reverberation of 
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the Collier crusade. On hearing that he 
was ahout to assume the management of a 
London theatre, the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners addressed a letter of protest 
to Archbishop Tenison (dated 10 Dec. 1704) 
with the usual quotations and a description 
of *Mr. Vanbrook' as *a man who had de- 
bauched the stage beyond the looseness of 
all former times.' But nothing came of the 
protest, and Vanbrugh continued to allow 
nimself the fullest license (witness the scenes 
between Flippanta and her mistress in the 

* Confederacy ^. 

The Queen s Theatre, or Italian Opera- 
house, of which Vanbrugh was not only 
builder but also lessee, manager, and author 
in chief, was opened on 9 April 1705, the 
comer-stone having been laid by Lady Sun- 
derland on 18 April 1704 (see Fitzgerald, 
New Hist, of Stage, i. 238); a prologue 
written by Garth, and spoken by Mrs. Brace- 
^rdle, referred to the edifice as * By beauty 
founded and by wit designed.' The piece 

g?rformed was Giacomo Greber's * Loves of 
rgasto,' a melodrama with Italian music 
(englished apparently by P. A. Motteux; 
cf. BuRXEY, Hist, of Music, iv. 200 ; II A w- 
xiNS, iv. 810; Clement and Larousse, Diet, 
des OpSras, p. 661 ; Wilkinson, Londina 
Illustrata, vol. ii. sig. b). This is believed 
to have been the second opera of the kind 
performed in England (Thomas Clayton's 

* Arsinoe ' being the firstV Despite its want 
of success and the loud gibes of Addison and 
other wits, Vanbrugh (who had doubtless 
witnessed the triumphs of Quinault and of 
Lulli and Scarlatti m Paris) determined to 
persevere, and he varied the usual repertory of 
plays with several operas during his two sea- 
sons of management. lie was probably the 
most enlightened of early patrons of opera in 
England, and he was the impresario who first 
introduced an Italian prima donna of distinc- 
tion into England in the person of Nicolini. 
Unfortunately the house had serious acoustic 
defects. Several of the 100/. shareholders 
(whig friends of the manager, of whom Con- 
greve was one) disposed of their interest in 
the concern at the close of the first season, 
and Vanbrugh himself was glad in 1707 to 
shift the bulk of the responsibility to the 
shoulders of Owen MacSwiney or Swinny 
[q. v.] * I lost so much money by the opera 
this last winter,* he wrote to the Earl of 
Manchester on 27 July 1708, * that I was glad 
to get quit of it, and yet I do not doubt that 
operas will thrive and settle in London.' He 
appears to have eventually let the theatre to 
MacSwiney at a maximum rent of 700/. per 
annum (cf. Genest, ii. 333 ; Cibber, Apo- 

i. 330 71.) 



In the same month that the Haymarket 
Theatre was opened, by an instrument dated 
9 June 1705 and signed by Godolphin, Van- 
brugh, by the special request of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was appomted architect and 
surveyor of the palace it was proposed to 
erect at Woodstock in commemoration of 
the victory of Blenheim. Wren, as surveyor- 
general, was Vanbrugh's official superior at 
the board of works, but he was now over 
seventy, while the younger man was in the 
first flush of his adJoiitt^d success at Castle 
Howard. Vanbrugh seems to have felt it 
incumbent upon him to amaze his patrons, 
and Blenheim is certainly deficient neither 
in originality nor in grandiose effect. The 
work was begun on 19 June 1705, when the 
architect laid the first stone. The first diffi- 
culty arose over the question of the retention 
of the old manor-house of Woodstock. The 
architect was anxious to preserve it in sub- 
ordination to his general scheme on account 
of its historical and archaK)logical interest. 
But the duchess suspected some sinister de- 
sign on the part of the comptroller. The 
breach was widened when the works were 
stopped by the cutting off of supplies in 
October 1710. Some 200,000/. had already 
been paid out of the civil list, and the duchess 
deprecated the extravagant scale of the work, 
still far from completion. 

A fresh instalment was obtained from the 
treasury, and work recommenced in the 
spring of 1711 ; but at the close of that year 
Marlborough was dismissed from all his ap- 
pointments, and in the summer of 1712 the 
building was abandoned by the queen's com- 
mand. The brunt of all the claims for 
arrears of payment fell upon the unfortu- 
nate architect. A letter of protest against 
the conduct of the treasury (addressed to the 
mayor of Woodstock on 26 Jan. 1712-13) 
led to Vanbrugh's dismissal from the comp- 
trollership of the board of works in the fol- 
lowing April. With the accession of George I 
the horizon appeared about to clear. Van- 
brugh was knighted at Greenwich House, 
upon Marlborough's introduction, on 19 Sept. 
1714, and it was decided that the Blenheim 
arrears, amounting to about 50,000/., should 
be considered as one of the late queen's debts, 
for the liquidation of which half a million 
had been allocated. Ultimately in January 
1716 the sum of 16,000/., or about a third of 
what was actually due, was paid to the 
creditors by the treasury, which also gave it 
clearly to be understood that no more money 
woula be expended on account of Blenheim. 
When, in consequence of this proceeding, in 
Easter term 1718 two contractors brought 
a suit for 7,314/. due to them for work done 
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since 1710, the duchess, acting during the 
duke's infinnity, tried her hardest to diyert 
the responsibility upon Vanbrugh. For- 
tunately for him, Godolphin's warrant of 
1706 was held to exonerate him from such 
liability, and this judgment was confirmed 
upon appeal by House of Lords. Thereupon, 
with a view of defaming the architect's cha- 
racter, the duchess caused to be printed and 
privately circulated the * Case of the Duke 
of Marlborough and Sir John Vanbrugh,' 
* the only architect in the world who could 
have built such a house, and the only friend 
in the world capable of contriving to lay 
the debt upon one to whom he was so highly 
obliged.' In his * Justification of what he 
Deposed in the Duchess of Marlborough's 
late Tryal * (London, 1718, folio) Vanbrugh 
retorts by reciting the court favour he had 
lost by espousing the duke's interest; while, 
instead 01 rewara for his labours and his dif- 
ficulties with the treasury and the workmen, 
he complains that his authority was ridiculed 
and his just claims repudiated. In June 
1722, when the Duke of Marlborough died, 
Vanbrugh commented bitterly upon nis vast 
properties ( * greater even than was expected *) 
and his inability to pay either his workmen or 
his architect. 

Vanbrugh's own dues as an architect 
amounted to some 2,000/., and he had prac- 
tically resigned all hopes of recovering the 
sum, when in 1725 Walpole interfered in his 
behalf, and succeeded (by means to which 
no clue is aflbrded) in extorting the money 
from the duchess. In the meantime the long 
wrangle had told heavily upon his equa- 
nimity and even upon his health. The 
duchess succeeded in completing the build- 
ing in strict accordance with his plans, but 
without his aid, in 1724. When, shortly be- 
fore its completion, Vanbrugh took his wife 
to inspect his architectural chef dCceuvre, the 
duchess sent special orders to her servants 
that Lady Vanorugh was not to be admitted 
within the limits of the park (see The Secret 
History of the Building of Blenheim^ ap. 
DTsRAELi, Lit, Curiosities^ 1840, pp. 411- 
414 ; the Blenheim Castle building accounts 
are among the ' Marlborough Papers ' in 
Brit, Mus, Addit, MSS, 19592-605). 

The verdict of Vanbrugh's literary rivals 
as to the architectural merit of Blenheim 
was wholly unfavourable. In the minds of 
less prejudiced critics there has been great 
divergence of opinion : but it must be con- 
ceded that Vanbrugh hardly rose to his op- 
portunities. The general plan of a grand 
central edifice, connected by colonnades with 
twoprojectingquadrangular wings, and of the 
approaches (including the 'Titanic bridge'), 



is admirable in its way. The sky-line is broken 
in a picturesque fashion, and the light and 
shade are balanced and contrasted in a manner 
which evoked the enthusiastic eulogy of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Uvedale Price, Allan 
Cunningham, and other connoisseurs of 
scenic effect. On the other hand, the orna- 
ment, when not positively uncouth, is un- 
meaning, and there is a sensible coarseness 
in matters of detail throughout the work. 
Voltaire remarked upon Blenheim that if 
the rooms were as wide as the walls were 
thick, the chateau would be convenient 
enough. The last thing that Vanbrugh had 
in his mind was personal comfort of his 
clients. Provided he made his efiect, he was 
satisfied (detailed elevations are given in 
Campbell, Vitruvius BritannicuSj and a good 
idea of the general efiect can be gathered 
from the five engraved views in Neal's 
Seats, 1820, vol. iii. ; cf. Addit, MSS. 9123, 
19591, and 19618 ; Fergusson, Hist, of 
Architecture, 1862, iii. 282; Gwilt, £71- 
cyclopadia, 1867, pp. 216-17; Neal, Hist, 
of Blenheim, 1823; Marshall, Woodstock, 
1873 ; Blomfield, Renaissance Architect, 
in England, 1898). 

Vanbrugh's peculiar style was ill adapted 
to works less than the largest size of palace, 
yet from 1706 onwards, though preoccupied 
with Blenheim, he was busily employed upon 
a number of lesser houses. However small 
thecommission, his endeavour was thesame — 
namely, to convey the majesty of stupendous 
size, and this aim fitted in well with the 
ideas of his clients. He wrote to his friend 
the Earl of Carlisle in 1721 that all the world 
was ^ mad on building as far as they can 
reach ' {Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. A pp. 
vi.) In 1707 he restored Kimbolton Castle 
for the Earl of Manchester, of whom, as of 
most noblemen with whom he came into con- 
tact, he made a steady friend (see Man- 
chester, Court and Society from Elizabeth 
to Anne, ii. 224 seq.) In 1710 for the Earl 
of Clare (afterwards Duke of Newcastle) he 
built Old Claremont House at Esher, * where 
nature borrows dress from Vanbrook's art ' 
(Garth, Claremont, 1715, p. 5; cf. Brayley, 
1841, ii. 440 ; Stowe MS. 748, f. 9). Garth 
further compared the architect to Apollo, or 
rather Amphion, at the touch of whose lyre 
' stones mount in columns, palaces aspire.' 
In 17 1 1 , in conj unction with N icholas Hawks- 
moor [q. v.], he built the * Clarendon Print- 
ing Office,' that is, the old * Clarendon Build- 
ing,' ill Broad Street, Oxford (see Acker- 
HANN, Coll. of Oxford, 1814, ii. 238; Blom- 
field, ii. 206). In 1713 he erected the seat 
of King's Weston, near Bristol {Gloucester^ 
shire Notes and QuerieSf 1884, ii. 359) ; in 
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guineas to Knox Ward. He died of quinsy 
at his house in Whitehall on 26 March 1726 
(Hist, Reg, Chron. Diary, p. 13), and was 
buried in the Vanbrugh vault in the north 
aisle of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. In his 
will, dated 25 Aug. 1725, he names his 
sisters Mary, Victoria, and Robina, his 
[half] sister Garencieres and her daughter 
Lucia; his brothers, Charles and Philip, and 
his son Charles. The will was proved on 
22 April 1726 by Dame Henrietta Maria 
Vanbrugh, executrix (P. CC. 84, Plymouth). 

Lady Vanbrugh died at East Greenwich 
on 26 April 1776 {Gent, Mag, 1776, p. 240, 
'aged 90;' her real age was eighty-two), 
and was buried in the Vanbrugh vault on 
3 May following. By her will, dated 15 June 
1769, she leaves 200/. to her daughter, Mrs. 
TuUoh, and to * Mr. Vanbrugh ' (probably a 
nephew), with other property, ,* the rooms 
and cellars that belong to me in the Opera 
House ... all the family pictures, and two 
small pictures set in gold — one of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and the other of Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton.' The will was proved on 22 May 1776 
{P.C.C, 250, Bellas; cf. Fosteb, York- 
shire Pedigrees f 1874 ; Robinson, Prion/ and 
Peculiar of Snaithy 1861, pp. 55 sq. ; Genea" 
legist, 1878, ii. 237). 

Chables Vanbbugh (rf. 1745), their only 
surviving son, the idol of his parents and 
godson of the Earl of Carlisle, was educated 
privately until about 1736, when he went to 
finish his studies at Lausanne. There in 
April 1738 he became a member of the * Com- 
pagnie des Nobles Fusiliers,' and soon after- 
wards he returned to England and obtained 
an ensigncy in the Coldstream guards (2nd 
foot guards). He went with his regiment 
to Flanders in 1744. He died of wounds * re- 
ceived at the late battle near Toumai ' (that 
is, Fontenoy) on 12 May 1745 (Gent, Mag, 
1745, p. 276). He was twenty-six years 
old on the day of his death. He was buried 
at Ath on 13 May ( Genealogist , ii. 239 ; cf. 
Walpolb, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 1833, 
ii. 94 ; Carlisle Papers; Addit, MS. 32703). 

Apart from the Duchess of Marlborough 
(upon whom, in his correspondence with 
Tonson, Vanbrugh wasted many unparlia- 
mentary epithets) and Heame, who disliked 
all whigs impartially, Vanbrugh had a good 
word from everybody as the best of good 
fellows. As an architect, although he had a 
passion for size aipounting to megalomania, 
ne had an original and powerful imagination 
and a just idea of subordination. His scenic 
talent was distinctive, and his 'passionate 
appreciation of the abstract qualities of archi- 
tecture gives him a place bynimself (Blom:- 
field). 



In his plays he lacked originality and sen- 
timent, but excelled in wit and in all the re- 
finements of technique. He rarely attempts 
blank verse, and when he does (as in * -^sop ') 
the result is atrocious, while his attempts at 
poetic utterance are the merest fustian. But 
the * Relapse ' and the * Confederacy ' are full 
of sparkling dialogue and not deficient in 
character. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied 
nature, says Fielding ( Tom Jones, prer to 
bk. xiv.), while their successors do but copy 
them. Lord Foppington, * the best fop ever 
brought upon the stage ' (Ward), is as famous 
as Dundreary, and with more reason. Above 
all, Vanbrugh's comedies have the merit of 
facility. Contemporary actors liked them 
because the parts were so easy to learn; 
nowadays he is the most readable of the 
Restoration dramatists. In like manner 
Voltaire praised him for being the gayest, 
as Congreve the wittiest and Wycherley the 
strongest, of the English playwrights. Wal- 

f»ole attributed his ease to the fact that he 
ived in the best society and. wrote as they 
talked. Another good saying of Walpole^ 
was that * if Vanbrugh had adapted from 
Vitruvius as well as from Dancour, Inigo 
Jones would not have been the first archi- 
tect of Britain.' To which it may be added 
that if a few only among adapters had ap- 
proached Vanbrugh's excellence, adaptation 
need not have proved * the bane of the Eng- 
lish drama,' 

The best portrait of Vanbrugh is the Kit- 
Cat by Kneller (36 x 28 J), painted when he 
was about forty, and still preserved at Bay- 
fordbury. It has been engraved by John 
Simon [q. \.\ by T. Chalmers, by Cooper 
(for the * Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club,' 
1821), and by many others (Cat, Loan 
Portraits, 1867, No. 112). Another portrait, 
now preserved at the Heralds' College, was 
painted by J. Richardson in 1725. The 
kneller portrait depicts him holding a pair of 
compasses ; in this he holds in his left hand 
a plan of Blenheim. The fine mezzotint 
executed by Faber in 1727 is reproduced as 
frontispiece to * Sir John Vanbrugh ' (1893). 
Collective editions of Vanbrugh's works 
were published in London, 1730, 2 vols. 8vo; 
1735 and 1739, 2 vols. 12mo; Dublin, 1765, 
2 vols. 12mo; London, 1776, 2 vols. 12mo. 
In 1840 appeared ' The Dramatic Works of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar,' with excellent biographical and 
critical notices from the pen of Leigh Hunt, 
and this volume, dedicated to Thomas Moore, 
has been several times reprinted. In 1893 
appeared in two volumes ^London, 8vo) * Sir 
John Vanbrugh,' edited Dy W. C. Ward, 
and this edition, containing all Vanbrugh's 
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known works, of which the chronological 
order ia for the flret time properly ascer- 
tained, will doubtless remain the Blandard 
one. Si'lect 'Plays' (inclnding the 'Re- 
lapse,' ' Provok'd SVife,' ' Confederacy,' and 
part of the 'Provok'd Husband'), with in- 
troduction and notes by A. E. H. Swaen, 
and a reprint of Leigh Hunt's 'Eaaaj-,' was 
issued in the ' tlermftid Series' in 1696. 
Selections from Vanbrugh, with an interest- 
ing ciitical note, appear in ' Engl ieh Comic 
DramatiBts ' (ed. Crauford, 18&1). The more 
popular plays, such as the ' Relapse,' ' I'ro- 
voK'd Wife,' and ' Confederacy,' have been 
printed in Oiberry, Inchbald, Dibdin, Bell, 
■nd similar collections of plays. A German 
translation of select plays appeared at Basle 
end Frankfort in 1764. 

A considerable number of Vanbfugh'a 
letters, many of them models of spriglitliaess 
and good humour, are scattered through the 
' Oentleman's Magazine' during 1836, 1837, 
and 183!> (those to Jacob Tonson being the 
most important). Of his letteis to the Earl 
of Manchester, preserved at Kimbolton, es- 
amples are given in the ' Athenieum ' (1861, 
i. 84-6) and in the' Duke of Manchester's 
* Court and Society from Eliiabeth to Anne,' 
and of those to the Earl of Carlisle extracts 
are given in the ' Carlisle Papers ' (Hitt. 
I^-W. Oimm. loth liep. App. vi. passim). 
Otbeisofhis letters arein the BritishMuseum, 
to the Duchess of Marlborough (Addit. MS. 
32670), to the Duke of XewcaMle (iS. 32687 
and :13064), and to P. Mauduit (Egerton MS, 
2721). Aseleclionof these letters wasprinted 
in the' Athemeum' (1890. ii. 289-91,321-2). 
For a letter to Sir Itobert Walpole respecting 
the building' of a sutnmerhouse at Chelsea, 
■ee Beaver's ' .Memorials of Old Chelsea ' (p. 
385 ; cf. Mabtis, Old CheUea, 1839, p. 83). 

[In H|>Ita of the interest of the materials, no 
BihaustiTG 'life' of Vanbrugh has jet been 
allempted. Sbort aecounls were prefixed to the 
«arly <>ditlDDB, and them vtte snmnmriscd in 
Baker's 'Biogmpbia Dramntica' (IS12, i. 121) 
and elsewhere. NoblBia his ' College of Arm»" 
(1801, pp. 39S-6) supplied some new mnterials, 
and these were reproduiwd with a fresh eriticism 
by AlUn Cunningham in his ' Lives of British 
E^inters, Sculptors, aud Architects' (1^^9-33). 
Leigh Hunt furabhod a good biogniphicul account 
in his Intnxluctiou of IS40, embodying the ma- 
tflriiilB cultflcled by Dlsiaeli in his 'Coriositios 
of Liternturc ' relative Xo the building of Blen- 
lieim. This eitition Was favourably noticed by 
Mnciulny in his well-known ' Essay on tbe Comic 
Dramalists,' in which be deals nt length with 
Congruvn and Wycherloy to the exclusion of 
Vanbrugh and Fiirquhar. All these accounts 
were mpcrscdeil by the memoir by Arthur 
Asbpitel [q. T-] in tho'EocjclopEediaBritannica' 
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(8th BtiitioD. 18S0), which is based upon the 
most careful research. Wyatt Papwortii added 
much information as to Voubrugh's archi- 
tectural career in the ' Dictionary of ArchJtei'- 
ture,' sad in I8D3 appeared the valuable 'life' 
prefixed to the slandard edition of Vanbrugh by 
W. C. Ward. The chief additional authoritirs 
are: DaltoD'e Koglish Army Lists, iii. 409; the 
Carlisle Papers in Rist. MS3. Comm. loth Sep. 
App. vi.; te Neve's Pedigrees of the Knights, 
1873 : Genealogist, ii. 237 ; Herald and Genea- 
logist (1S73). vii. 112-M; Bavaieson's Archivi-s 
de la Bastille, vol. ix.; the Registers of St. 
Nicholas Aeons, »d. Bri^. 1860. pp. 31-3; 
Atheoieum, 1800 ii. 289, 3:il, 1804 ii. 234, 299 ; 
Qeat. Mag. 1802 ii. 1065, 1804 i. 41 1, ii. 737. 
ISlfi ii. 404, ISIS i. 37. 13S, 1S2S i. 42. 1831 
i. 330, IS36 i. 13. ii. 37, 374, 1337 i. 243, 479. 
1839 i. 149, 1857 ii. 420. See also Luttrell's 
Brief Hist. Rektion of State Aifairs, Oxford, 
1S37; Coie'sUfeofMarlbaroogh, passim; Thom- 
son's Memoirs of the Duchess of UarlboroDgh, 
vol. ii. pssaim ; Gibber's Lives, iv. 99-1 1 1 ; Wal- 
pole's Anecdotes of Psinting, ed. Womum, iii. 
207. and Correspond Bcce, ed. Cunningham, pas- 
sim; GencHL's Hist, of tbe Stage :Gildoii's Com- 

E.risQQ t-etween the Two Stages, 1 702. p. 32 ; 
night's Garrick, lSg4,p.S21 ; Pope's Works, ed. 
Klwin and Courthope. iii. 178-6,366, vi. 113. x. 
108, 187; Dryden's Works, ed. Scotl, riii. 440; 
Swifts Works, ed. Scott, ii. 71, liii. S, xiv. 80; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 209, 341, viii. 594 ; 
Bingham's The Bastille. 1. 444 ; Ward's English 
Dramat Lit. ii, 589 ; Lowe's BibI, Account of 
English Theatr. Lit, and Life of Betterton ; 
Gostie's Cougrove, I8R8, pp. 117 fq.; Aitken's 
Steele, i. 81, 70, 99. 146. ii. S8n. 274 ; Buswetl's 
Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 48, S5. =84-6; Hazlitl's 
I.,ecttires on English Comic Writers, vol. iv. ; 



pp. 249, 499; Lemaltre's ThMtre da Dsn- 
coun. 1882; Do Grity's La Comidie Anglniae, 
1072-1707. pp. 260-345 (where the ploU are 
lucidly abridged); Lsaient's La Comedie au 
xviii" Si&cio, 1888. i. ch. v; Moland's Moliirs 
et la Com^die Iialienne, 1867, p. 113; Gaet- 
Bchenberger's Oeschicht^ der engl. Lit. iii, 209 
sq. ; Zinck's Congrcve, Vanbrugh og Sheridan. 
1869, Svo ; Quirard's France Litt^raire, x. 35 ; 
Boget's 'Old Watvrcolour' Society, i. 9 ; Leigh 
HuDt's Tho Town, p. 377 ; Marshall's Woodstock, 
1873. p, 263; Davis's Memorials of Knighls- 
bridge, 1859, p, S3; Times, 8 March 1888; 
Builder, 1860, p. 460; SaTorday Review, 11 March 
1893; Architect. Jonmtil, 1850. ii. 430; Boaae 
and Courtney's Biblioth. Comnb. ii, 830; Atli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Smith's Memitinto 
Portmils. p. 135 ; Kvaas's Cat, of Engr. Portr. i. 
356. ii. 396; Noti^ and Queries, 4tb Bi>r.ii. 499, 
7th Ber, iv. 28, 1 1 3, Sib ser. vti. 166, 258, 609. ) 
T. S. 
VANCE, ALFRED GLEN\'TLLE 
(1838 P-18d6),act«r,pantanu mist, and comic 
singer, was bom in London about 1838, and 
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'was placed in the office of a solicitor in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. His name was Alfred 
Peck Stevens. After some efforts in the 
country as an actor, he accepted an engage- 
ment of fifty shillings a week at the Preston 
theatre, under Edmund Falconer [q. v.], to 
play secondary pirts, including harlequin. 
lie then went on the Northampton circuit 
and elsewhere, and engaged under Copeland 
at Liverpool, where he opened a dancing 
academy. He is said also to have kept 
a dancing and fencing school in Carlisle. 
Vance then took on tour an entertainment 
after the manner of Samuel Houghton Co well 
fq. v.], visiting most country towns. A mono- 
logue entertainment, entitled * Touches of the 
Times,* in which he presented many different 
characters, obtained much popularity. On 
the suggestion of J. J. Poole, at one time 
manager of the South London Music-hall, 
Vance adopted the * variety* stage, appearing 
at the Metropolitan and South London 
music-halls. He was a poor singer but a 
clever dancer, and his sketches of character 
took a firm hold upon the public. All Lon- 
don rang with the words and tune of his 
* Chickaleery Cove,' and other Cockney 
aongs were only less popular. In 1864 he 
was at the London Pavilion Music-hall, 
and he was at various periods associated 
with the Strand Music-hall, on the spot now 
occupied by the Gaiety Theatre, and with 
the Canterbury Music-hall. For many years 
he travelled round the country with what 
was called Vance's Concert Company. He 
also played the clown at the St. James's 
Theatre, and under Chatterton's manage- 
ment appeared at other houses. Among the 
songs which obtained much public favour 
and secured him royal recognition were * Jolly 
Dogs ' and * Walking in the Zoo.' He was 
known latterly as the 'Great Vance.' On 
Wednesday, 26 Dec. 1888, at the Sun Music- 
hall, Knightsbridge, when he had given two 
songs and had sung in the wig and robes of 
a judge three verses of a third, called * Are 
you Guilty ? * Vance, who suffered from heart 
disease, fell down at the wing, and was found 
to be dead, the cause being rupture of the aorta. 
Vance was buried at Nunhead cemetery. 

[Era newspaper, 29 Dec. 1888 : Times, 28 Dec. 
1 888 ; Stuart and Park's Variety SUge ( 1 896), pp. 
104-5; Scott and Howard's Life of E. L. Blanchard, 
1891 ; Era Almanack, various years.] J. K. 

VAN CEULEN, CORNELIUS JANS- 
SEN (1693-1664 P), portrait-painter. [See 

JilfSSEN.] 

VANCOUVER, CHARLES (/. 1785- 
1813), agriculturist, was an American by 
birth, though he can hardly have been, as is 



sometimes stated, ' Of Vancouver's Island/ 
as that island was named after George Van- 
couver [q. v.] in 1794. His first book, * A 
general Compendium of Chemical, Experi- 
mental, and Natural Philosophy, with a com- 



plete System of Commerce, was published 
at Philadelphia in 1785 (see Catalogue of 
the Boston Athenasum), and in 1786 he is 
described as * Vancouver of Philadelphia' in 
Young's 'Annals of Agriculture,' to which he 
contributed an account of the farming of 
Kentucky. Kentucky was being settled at 
this time chiefly by emigrants from Virginia 
and Maryland, ana Vancouver had taken up 
fifty-three thousand acres in that district. 
His letter to Young is practically an invita- 
tion to English sutlers to come out to 
America and farm portions of this vast area 
(Annals of Agriculture, 1786, vi. 406). 

Between 1786 and 1793 he came to Eng- 
land, and, on the establishment of the board 
of agriculture, he was engaged by Sir John 
Sinclair [q. v.] to write reports on the state 
of agriculture in different English counties. 

The board published in 1794 an account 
of Vancouver's tour in Cambridgeshire, and 
in 1795 an account of a similar tour in Essex* 
He also visited Sussex for the purpose of a 
survey. Maria Josepha Holroyd, daughter 
of Lord SheflSeld, speaks of him in July 1795 
as a sensible well-informed man, who had 
visited several countries and profited by his 
travels (Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, 
1896, p. 326). 

Apparently about the end of the century 
Vancouver returned to his American estates, 
and he says in 1807 that he has been long 
engaged in * cutting down the woodland 
and clearing the forests in Kentucky.' In 
1806 he was again in England, and Arthur 
Young mentions that he was consulted by 
the secretary of the treasury, Nicholas Van- 
sittart (afterwards Baron Bexley) [q. v.] 
concerning his tour scheme, of which Van- 
couver did not approve (Autobiography of 
Arthur Young, 1898). 

Vancouver wrote two more county reports 
for the board of agriculture : on the county 
of Devon, 1808 (republished in 1813); and 
on Hampshire, 1813. William Marshall 
(1745-1818) [q. v.], who criticised most 
severely the majority of the board's reports, 
spoke of Vancouver's 'Cambridgeshire with 
approval, but regarded his Essex report with 
less favour, and was yet more qualified in 
his praise of the Hampshire and Devonshire 
reports (Marshall, Review, vol. iii., Eastern 
Department, 1818, on. 226-7, 473; Oent. 
Mag, 1818, i. 59). Vancouver also wrote, 
in 1794, a paper on the drainage of the fens 
I of the Great Level, and especially of Cam- 
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bridgeshire. ThU remained unpiinted for 
seventeen years, and was finally issued as 
an appendix to the octavo Huntingdon re- 
port. The date of Vancouver's death is un- 
known. 

[Vanconver's Reports; aathorities cited in 
the text.] E. C-e. 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE (1758-1798), 
captain in the navy, bom in 1758, entered 
the navy as a boy of thirteen, with the rating 
of ' able seaman/ on board the Resolution, 
with Captain James Cook [q. v.], for Cook*s 
second voyage. He continued with Cook as 
A.B., and afterwards mid^thipman of the Dis- 
covery in the last voyage, returning in her 
in October 1780. On 19 Oct. he passed his 
examination, and on 9 Dec. was made lieu- 
tenant into the Martin sloop. From her he 
was moved into the Fame, one of the ships 
that sailed with Rodney for the West Indies 
in December 1781, and took part in the battle 
of 12 April 1782 ; she returned to England 
in the summer of 1783, and in the following 
year Vancouver was appointed to the Europa, 
which, in 1786, went out to Jamaica with 
the broad pennant of Commodore Alan (after- 
wards Lord) Gardner [q. v.] From her he 
was paid off in September 1/89, and he was 
then, at Gardner's suggestion, appointed to 
go out with Captain Roberts as second in 
command of an exploring expedition in the 
South Sea. For this purpose a ship, then 
building by Messrs. Randall, was bought, 
named the Discovery at her launch, and 
fitted out under Vancouver's superinten- 
dence. She was nearly ready, when the dis- 
pute about Nootka Sound [see Meakes, John] 
caused the organisation of the fleet known 
as * the Spanish armament ; * the Discovery's 
men and officers were distributed in the 
fleet, and the exploring expedition was neces- 
sarily postponed. Vancouver himself was 
appointed to the Coura^eux, commanded by 
Gardner, and on her being paid off was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander on 15 Dec. 
1790. 

It was then judged expedient that an 
officer should be sent out to Nootka Sound 
*to receive back in form the territory on 
which the Spaniards had seized,* and also to 
make an accurate survey of the coast north- 
wards from the 30th degree of north lati- 
tude. Vancouver was selected for this duty, 
and, as the Discovery was ready fitted, he 
was at once appointed to her. His instruc- 
tions were dated 8 March 1791, and the Dis- 
covery finally sailed from Falmouth on 
1 April, having in company the Chatham 
tender, commanded by Lieutenant William 
Robert Broughton [q. v.] As the route was 



left to his own judgment, he followed Cook's 
teaching and went westward, touching at 
the Cape of Good Hope, surveying the south- 
west coast of Austraua, where he discovered 
and named King Greorge*s Sound, Mount 
Gardner, Cape Hood, and other points in 
that neighbourhood. Then passing on to 
New Zealand, he examined the recesses of 
Dusky Bay, and where Cook had marked on 
the chart ' Nobody knows what,' he substi- 
tuted a correct coast-line and the name 
* Somebody knows what.' He reached Tahiti 
on 30 Dec. 1791, and in the following year, 
after the necessary formalities at Nootka, he 
examined the strait of San Juan de Fuca, 
discovered the gulf of Georgia, and, passing 
on, circumnavigated the hii}?e island which 
has since borne his name. The two follow- 
ing years he continued his examination of 
the coast from San Francisco, northwards, 
which, for the first time he accurately de- 
lineated. In 1795 he returned to England 
by Valparaiso, Cape Horn, and St. Helena, 
falling in, off the Cape Verd Islands, with 
the Sceptre and the St. Helena convoy, and 
so being conducted home in safety — for, 
contrary to international usage, no order to 
consider the scientific expedition as neutral 
had been issued by the French Directory on 
the outbreak of war between France and 
England. The Discovery arrived in the 
Thames on 20 Oct. 1795, and was paid off a 
few weeks later. Vancouver, who nad been 
advanced to post rank on 28 Aug. 1794, now 
devoted himself to preparing his journals for 
publication. This occupied the whole of his 
time. He had corrected the proofs of all but 
the few last pages, when he died at Peters- 
ham, on 10 May 1798. The work was 
finished off by his brother John, assisted 
by Captain Puget, who had sailed from Eng- 
land as a lieutenant of the Discovery, and 
had succeeded Broughton in command of the 
Chatham. It was published a few months 
after the author's death, as * A Voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and 
round the World in the Years 1790-1795 
in the Discovery Sloop of War and Armed 
Tender Chatham, under the Command of 
Captain George Vancouver' (3 vols. 4 to, 
1798, with atlas of plates, fbl.) 

A portrait of Vancouver, * painted pro- 
bably by Lemuel F. Abbott,' was purchased 
in 1878 by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

It has been said, and recorded by Sir 
Joseph Banks on what he considered suffi- 
cient evidence, that Vancouver's discipline 
during his voyaffe was harsh in the extreme ; 
and Ix)rd Camelford — ^whom he flogged three 
times, put in the bilboes, and finally discharged 
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to the shore — bitterly resented the treatment 
[see Pitt, Thoxas, second Baron Camel- 
ford] . But even according to the favourable 
statement given bj Banks, Camelford*s con- 
duct appears to have been irregular, insub- 
ordinate, and insolent ; and Vancouver, 
thrown entirely on his own resources, with- 
out possibility of support, may have honestly 
thought strong measures to be necessary, as 
in fact several of our most distinguished ex- 
plorers have done — from Drake to McClure. 

[Passing Certificate, and Commission and War- 
rant Books in the Public Record Office ; Voyage 
of Discovery, especially the introdoction and 
editor's advertisement ; manuscript note by Sir 
Joseph Banks, by favour of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham ; Gent. Mag. 1798, i. 447.] J. K. L. 

VANDELEUR, Sir JOHN ORMSBY 
(176S-1849), general, colonel of the 16th 
lancers, bom in 1763, was grandson of John 
Vandeleur of Kilrush, and son of Captain 
Richard Vandeleur {d, 1772), 9th lancers, of 
Rutland, Queen's County, by Elinor, daugh- 
ter of John Firman of Firmount. He received 
a commission as ensign in the 5th foot in 
December 1781, and was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant in the 67th foot in 1783. He served 
with his regiment in the West Indies, and, 
exchanging in 1788 into the 9th foot, was 
promoted on 9 March 1792 to be captain. 
In October of the same year he again ex- 
changed into the 8th light dragoons, and was 
promoted to be m^or on 1 March 1794. 

In April 1794 Vandeleur went with his 
regiment to Flanders to serve under the 
Duke of York, took part in the principal 
net ions of the campaign, and accompanied 
the army in its retreat across Holland to 
Bremen. On the embarkation of the British 
army for England in April 1795 Vandeleur 
remained with a small corps under General 
Dundas until December. In August 1796 
he went to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
served in the operations against the Dutch 
under Generals Craig and Dundas. On 1 Jan. 
1798 he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 8th light dragoons. In Octo- 
ber 1802 Vandeleur went with his regiment to 
India, and served as lieutenant-colonel with 
local rank of colonel in command of a brigade 
of cavalry under Lord Lake in the Maratha 
campaigns of 1803-5. At the battle of Las- 
wan on 1 Nov. 1803 Vandeleur turned the 
enemy's left flank and took two thousand 

frisoners, receiving the thanks of Lord Lake. 
[e was similarly distinguished in November 
1 804 for the cavalry affair at Fathghar, where 
the Maratha chief Holkar was surprised and 
defeated. Equally brilliant were his charge 
and recapture of artillery at Afzaljrhar on 
2 March 1806. I 

TOL. LYin. 



In 1806 Vandeleur returned to England. 
On 16 April 1807 he exchanged into the 
19th light dragoons, and on 25 April 1808 
was promoted to be brevet colonel. On 
4 June 1811 he was promoted to be major- 
general, and appointed to command an in- 
fantry brigade of the light division in the 
Peninsula. 

Vandeleur led the division, after Craufurd 
received his mortal wound, to the assault of 
the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo on 19 Jan. 
1812, when he was severely wounded. He 
nevertheless took part in the battle of Sala- 
manca on 22 June. In June of the following 
year he intercepted a French division and 
cut off one of its brigades, taking three hun- 
dred prisoners and forcing the remainder to 
disperse in the mountains. On 21 June 1813 
he was at the battle of Vittoria, and in the 
following month was appointed to command 
a brigade of light dragoons under Sir Thomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch) [q. v.], 
and later under Lord Niddry, and he was 
engaged in all the operations of that column, 
including the battle of the Nive. At the close 
of the Peninsular war he was selected to con- 
duct a division of British cavalry and artillery 
from Bordeaux to Calais. 

In October 1814 Vandeleur was appointed 
to the staff of the British army in Belgium. 
He was given the colonelcy of the 19th light 
dragoons on 12 Jan. 1815. He commanaed 
the fourth cavalry brigade, consisting of the 
11th, 12th, and 16th light dragoons, at the 
battle of Waterloo, and from the time that 
Lord Uxbridge was wounded and had to 
leave the field he commanded, as next senior, 
the whole of the British cavalry at Water- 
loo, and during the advance on Paris until 
Louis XVIII entered the capital. For his 
services in the Peninsula and Belgium he 
was made a knight-commander of the order 
of the Bath (military division) on 3 Jan. 
1815, and received the gold cross with clasps 
for Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
the Nive, and the silver medal for Waterloo. 
He was also nominated a knight of the second 
class of the Russian order of St. Vladimir, 
and a commander of the Bavarian order of 
Maximilian Joseph. 

The 19th light dragoons were disbanded 
in 1820, and in 1823 Vandeleur wss given 
the colonelcy of the 14th light dragoons, from 
which on 18 June 1830 he was transferred 
to the colonelcy of the 16th lancers. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant-general on 
19 July 1821, and general on 28 June 1838. 
He was made a grand cross of the Bath in 
1833. He died on 1 Nov. 1849 at his house 
in Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Vandeleur married, in 1829, a daughter 

u 
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of the Rer. John GkMe, bj whom he left a 
«rm and a daughter Ellen, wife of Colonel 
Cafterwards General) Richard GreaTea, for 
•ome twenty years aanatant militarT aeere- 
tarv to the commander of the forces in 
Irr;land, and afterwards colonel of the -lOth 
foot. 

Vandeleur's portrait (lut-Cat size) is in 
pfjnfleMion of Captain Hector 3. VaTasonr 
of Kilrujih House, 00. Clare, and of 72 Cado- 
gan Square, London; it was engrared hv 
Z. BellUrd. 

[War OfBee Becords; Despatch^; Sibomes 
HLfitArj of the Waterloo Campaign; Napier's 
Peninsular War ; Thorn's Memoir of the War in 
India 1S03-6; United Service Joomsl, 1849; 
Gent. Mag. 1850; Royal MiliUry Calendar. 1820; 
private soarcee; Burke's Landod Gentry.] 

R. fl. V. 

VANDENHOFF, JOHN M. (1790- 
18(51), actor, was bom in Salisbury — where 
his family, of Dutch extraction, coming 
over, it is said, in the train of William of 
Orange, appear to hare been dyers — on 
«U March 1/90, and was educated at the 
Jesuits* college, Stonyhurst, with a view 
to the priestnood. For a year he taught 
classics in a school. His first appearance on 
the stage was at Salisbury, on 11 May 1808, 
as Osmond in the * Castle Spectre.' After 
playing at Exeter, Weymouth, and elsewhere, 
with Edmund Kean, and at Swansea with 
John Cooper, he made his first appearance at 
Bath on 9 Oct. 1813 as Jaffier m * Venice 
Pnjserved,' to the Pierre of Young and the 
Bolvidera of Mrs. Campbell [see W'allis, 
MissJ. During the season 1813-14 he played 
Alcanor in * Mahomet,' Freehold in * Country 
Lrhsoh/ Malvogli in the 'Doubtful Son,' 
and King Henry in the 'First Part of 
Honry IV,' and was the first Fernando in 
* Zulioman, or Love and Penitence,' a two- 
act, musical drama, on 12 March 1814, and 
Prince Palatine in Reynolds's 'Orphan of 
tho (, Castle ' on 17 March. In 1814 he was a 
nuMnbf^r of the company at the English 
< )|)ora I louse (Lyceum) under Arnold, where, 
oil 4 Aug., he was the original Count d'Her- 
l«»iin in * Fn^derick the Great.* The same 
yiMir ho mado, as Holla, his first appearance 
in Livorpool, where ho became a great 
fnvouritt*, playing also in Manchester, Dub- 
lin, and olsowliere. On 9 Dec. 1 820, as Van- 
<h»nh(>tr Ironi Liverpool, he made as Lear his 
first amuMiranoo at Co vent Garden. He had 
got rid of an awkwardness that before had 
ntllirttMl him, and made a good impression. 
Huriug tlio season ho was seen as Sir Giles 
OvoiToaoh. (\>riolanu8, Pixarro, and llolla. 
Kol> Koy, Uanibia in the * Slave,' and Mi- 
randola won' played for Macready, who was 
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ilL He was also the first Dnrard in ' Hen- 
riecte, or the Farm of Senange,' on 23 Feb. 
1821, and Leicester in ' Keulworth ' on 
8 Maidi. He retired in some disgust at the 
treatment he reo^Ted from his manager, and 
his name does not appear the following 
season. On 6 Jan. 18^ he appeared in 
Edinburgh as Coriolanus, returning on 2 Jan. 
1826 as Macbeth, and again in February 
1830, when he played Cassins and Othello. 
He was a faTourite in Edinborgh, where his 
Coriolanus inspired great enthusiasm. He 
appears to hare play^ there many consecu- 
tive years between January and March, his 
characters including, in addition to those 
named, Brutus, Cato, Creon, Adrastus, and 
Macheath. In 1834 he was seen at the 
Haymarket in Hamlet. In 1835-6 he plaved 
at both Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
alternate nights being given to opera. On 
the transference of T^ourd's ' Ion ' from 
Covent Garden to the Haymarket, 8 Aug. 
1836, he played Adrastus— on the whole, ac- 
cording to Macready, a * verjr tiresome ' per- 
formance. Among his original characters 
were Eleazer in the ' Jewess ' in the season 
of 1835-6, LouisXIV in Bulwer's 'Duchesse 
de la Vallidre ' (Covent Garden, 4 Jan. 1837), 
and Pym in Browning's ' Strafford ' on 1 May. 
Of his performance in the character last 
named John Forster in the ' Examiner' said 
that * he was positively nauseous with his 
whining, drawling, and slouching.' The 
same critic said, however, of Vanoenhoff^s 
Creon in 'Antigone' that it was performed 
with * solid dignity and picturesque effect.' 
Later in 1837 Vandenhoff fulfilled an en- 
gagement in America. 

When Macready opened Covent Garden on 
24 Sept. 1838, Vandenhoff was a member of 
the company. He played Penruddock, The 
Stranger, Virginius, Master Walter in the 
'Hunchback,' Richelieu, Falconbridge, Cas- 
sius. Hotspur, and many other parts. After 
1839, when Macready's management of 
Covent Garden closed,, Vandenhoff played 
chieflv in the country, although he was seen 
occasionally at Drury Lane. 

In January 1867 Vandenhoff, with his 
daughter, paid a starring visit to Edinburgh, 
bidding it farewell on 26 Feb. as Wolsey in 
' Henry VIII,' Mr. (afterwards Sir Henrv) 
Irving playing Surrey. On 29 Oct. of the 
next year (1858), at Liverpool, he took fare- 
well of the stage as Brutus and Wolsey, and 
died on 4 Oct. 1861 at North Bank of paralysis. 

Upon Vandenhoff's first anpearance in 
London the* New Monthly Magazine' de- 
scribed him as possessor of a tall fiffure, in- 
telligent but not strongly marked features, 
and a voice sufi&ciently poweifiil but rather 
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of a eotna qualitj.' Hta Overreach vaa 
^d to be pitched in too low n key, but to 
diaplny judgment. Hu Coriolaous and 
Rolla were pKised highly ; but ho was de- 
clared to be an imitator of Kemble, The 



him with great dignity, and with thinking 
out happily hii characters, praising highly 
bin Goriolanus and Croon, but speaking of 
hia Othello and Macbeth as deficient in 

Sthos and passion. His lago is said to 
re had a moskof impulsive light-hearted' 
neas and boniomie, and a ' sort of detestable 
gaiety in in his soliloquies and asides.' The 
poriraita in theatrical papers of the first half 
of the century convey no idea of Vanden- 
hofl"s appearance. His face is said to have 
been fair and somewhat expressionless. 

Vandenhoff left several children, moiit of 
whom appeared sooner or later upon the 
stage. A son George, bom on 18 Feb. 18:W, 
acted at CorenC Garden (IS3D-40). and in 
1853 be appearedforaahortwhile as Hamlet 
at the Haymarket : but he soon migrated to 
America, and obtained a reputation in New 
York as an actor and teacher of elocution, 
and as the writer of a volume of theatrical 
anecdote*, ' Dramatic Rtminiscvnces' (Lon- 
don, I860; New York, 1860, with the title 
' Leaves from on Actor's Note Book'). 

The only one of VandenholT's children to 
obtain celebrity upon the English atage was 
bis daughter. Chiblottb Elikabijth Vhh- 
DESHOPi' (If 18-1800), who made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane as Juliet on 
1 1 April I SS8. She went thence to Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket, and succeeded 
in eatablishing herself as a capable actress in 
parts in which delicacy and feeling rather 
than strength or passion were required. She 
won acceptance as Imogen, Gordelin, Pauline 
in the 'Lady of Lyons, Julia in the ' Hunch- 
back,' and Margaret Eltnar in 'Love's Sacri- 
fice;' was in ia37 at the Ilaymarket the first 
Lydia in Knowles's ' Love Uhaae,' had an uri- 
ginal part in Henry Spicer's ' Honesty,' and 
was in 1851 the original Parihenia in Mra. 
I^vell's ' Ingomar." Her chief triumph was 
as Antigone in a translation from Sophoclea 
at C^ovent Garden on '2 Jan. 1845, in which 
her father placed Creon. She was taxed with 
being stilted in the early ecenee, but in the 
later made a creditable display of pathos. 
On 16 Jan. 1855 she was at the St. James's 
Alcesl is in a translation by Spicer from Euri- 
pides. She was fair in hair and complexion, 
■ymmetrical, with gentle mobile features, and 
was taxed, perhaps unjustly, with imitating 
Helen Faucit. Miss Vandenhoff retained her 
maiden name to the lost, though she married, 



JulylSMbylicenseatSt.Mary'sChurch, 
Hull, Thomas Swinbourne, an actor well 
known in the country, and not unknown in 
London. This marriage she sought within a 
month to lepudiate. She was taken ill in 
~ lingbam, and died on 2ti Jujy 1860. 

was the author of ' Woman's Heart," 
produced in 185^ ut the naymarket,acomedy 
'" which she heruelf played the heroine. 

JTBlliHB Dmniatio M«g. ; Vnnrienhoff'B Dia- 
attc Rami niscen CCS : Scott and Howard's Blan- 
chnrd ; Maerendy'ti Rcminiaceacea ; Ziln. Baron 
Wilson's Oar Actreosra : AcHtb by Daylight ; 
Archer's Hacreudy; Weslland Maretou's Our 
Iteceot Actor*; StiriiD(;'» OldBrarylAQe; Era 
Newspaper. IS Oct. 1S61, 6 Aug. 1860; Dra- 
maticnl and Maaiual Beviev, various yeara ; 
Era Almanack, vnrmu a years; CUrk Ro-sbII'm 
KepreseQtative Acturs: Foratar nnd Lewis's Drii- 
mntic Eaaaya: Nun Monthly Mag. 1820 ; Men 
nf the IteigD ; DibJiu'e Edinburgh Stage ; The 
Plajors, 1880 ; Goat. Mag. 1881, pt. IS. p. 376 ; 
Notes and ftueH™, 8th ser. xil. 147,210,270.] 
J. K. 
VANDEPUT, GEORGE (if. ISOO), ad- 
miral, was illegitimate son of Sir George Van- 
deput, bart. (d. 1784) (BUKKH,£r((nci Jnro- 
nftciet). Whilegervingasamidshipmanof the 
Neptune, flagship of Sir Charles Saunders 
'n the St. Lawrence, he was on 24 Sept. 1T.3» 
iromoted to be lieutenant of the Shruws- 
jurj, commanded by Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Hugh I'alliier [q.v.] With Palliser in 
the Shrewsbury he continued till the pence 
" 1763, On IiApril 17(Ubewa8promoted 
the command of the Goree sloop, and on 
20 June 17f^ was posted to the Surpriie of 
20 guns. In August 1700 he was moved 
to the Boreas, and in June 1767 to the 38-gun 
frigateUarysforlfortheMediterran ean , w here 
he was for the next three years. He was 
then for another three years in the Solebay, 
on the home station, and, after a couple of 
temporary commands, in December 1773 
commissioned the Asia for the North Ame- 
rican station. Here he remained for three 
years, for the most part at, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Boston and New York. It ap- 
pears to have been off New York in 177&— 
the details are only vaguely given— that a 
tender of the Asia captured a small Tc'esel 
laden with gunpowder. Whether by acci- 
dent or caution, Vandeput ordered her to 
lie off for the night ut some little distance i 
and this led to one of the priaoners, in his 
terror, confessing thab-in one of the barrels 
was a musket-loek, which would be fired by 
clockwork at a given time. It had been 
hoped that the barrels of powder would be 
at once put into the Asia's luaeaiine and t^ie 
coasting reiael allowed to go tree. In 1777 
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the Asia returned to England, and having 
been refitted was sent to the East Indies. 
She came home with convoy in the beginning 
of 1781, and in the following yearVande- 
put, in the 98-gun ship Atlas, took part in 
the relief of Gibraltar and the desultory 
action off Cape Spartel on 20 Oct. He is 
said by Burke to have assumed the title of 
baronet after his father's death, 17 June 
1784. K so, it was not acknowledged bv the 
admiralty, nor in his official position. After 
the peace, Vandeput commanded the Prin- 
cess Augusta yacht till, on 1 Feb. 1793, he 
was promoted to be rear-admiral. On 4 Julv 

1794 he was made vice-admiral, and through 

1795 had command of a small squadron in 
the North Sea. In 1796, with bis flag in 
the St. Albans, he was employed on convoy 
service to Lisbon and the Mediterranean; 
and in 1797, still in the St. Albans, he com- 
manded the squadron on the coast of North 
America. Towards the end of the year he 
shifted his fla^ to the Resolution, and in 
1798 to the Asia. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 14 Feb. 1799. He died 
suddenly, on board the Asia, at sea on 
14 March 1800. The body was sent, by the 
Cleopatra, to Providence, and there buried. 
He left an illegitimate son, George, who is 
also said to have called himself a baronet. 

[Chamock's Biogr. Nav. vi. 572 ; Sohomberg's 
Naval Chronology ; Commission and Warrant 
Books in the Public Record Office ; G-ent. Mag. 
1800, i. 488.] J. K L. 

VANDERBANK, JOHN (1694 ?- 
1739),jportrait-painter, son of Peter Vander- 
bank [q. v.], was bom in England about 
1694. He was a highly gifted painter, and 
for a short time during the reign of George I 
enjoyed a great reputation ; but his career 
was marred and his life shortened by vicious 
and extravagant habits. Soon after 1724 he 
opened a drawing academv in rivalry with 
that of Sir James Thornhill [q.v.], introducing 
a female model, but it proved a failure. In 
1729 he went to France to avoid his creditors, 
and on his return entered the liberties of 
the Fleet. He died of consumption in 
Holies Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
on 23 Dec. 1739, aged about 45, and was 
buried in Marylebone church. Vander- 
bank's portraits, among which are those of 
many eminent persons, are skilfully drawn 
and full of character, but slight and careless 
in execution. He had a great talent for 
historical composition, and Vertue speaks 
liighly of some of his works of this class. 
He furnished a set of clever designs for the 
illustrations to the edition of the Spanish 
text of * Don Quixote ' published in London 
under Lord Oartoret'spatronage in 1738; also 



those for ' Twenty-five Actions of the Manage 
Horse, engraved by Josephus Sympson,' 
1729. Vanderbank*s portraits of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Samuel Clarke are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, and that of Thomas 
Guy is at Guy's Hospital; two others of 
Newton belong to the Royal Society. Many 
of his portraits were engraved by John Faber 
and George White. An album containing his 
original sketches and finished drawings for 
the *Don Quixote* plates is in the print- 
room of the British Museum. His portrait 
occurs in the group of artists painted by 
Hogarth, now in the university galleries at 
Oxford, of which there is an engraving by 
R. Sawyer. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting; Vertuo's 
Collections in the British Maseum (Addit. MSS. 
23076 f. 13, 23079 f. 11); Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists; Oent. Mag. 1739, p. 660.1 

F. M. O'D. 

VANDERBANK or VANDREBANC, 
PETER (1649-1697), engraver, was bom 
in Paris in 1649, and studied his art there 
under Nicolas Poilly. About 1674 he ac- 
companied Henri Gascar [q. v.] to England, 
and gained a reputation as an engraver 
of portraits, which he executed on a larger 
scale than any previously produced in this 
country. He worked with great mechanical 
skill, but his plates are deficient in the 
higher qualities of the art. They include 
portraits of Charles II, James 11, Mary 
Beatrix, the Pi'ince and Princess of Orange, 
Louis XIV, the Duke of Monmouth, Sir 
William Temple, Sir E. Berry Godfrey, and 
other prominent persons, chiefly from pic- 
tures by Lely, Kneller, and Gascar ; also a 

* Holy Family * and * Christ on the Mount 
of Olives,' after S. Bourdon, and three plates 
from Verrio's ceilings at Windsor. Vander- 
bank en^aved, from drawings by Lutterell, 
the earlier portraits in Kennett's * History 
of England. On his prints his name is 
always spelt * Vandrebanc' He received very 
inadequate remuneration for his work, and 
at the end of life was in reduced circum- 
stances. He died in 1697 at Bradfield, Hert- 
fordshire, the residence of John Forester, 
whose sister he had married, and was buried 
on 4 Oct. in the church of Cottered-cum- 
Bradfield. After his death his widow sold 
his plates to a print-dealer named Brown, to 
whom they proved a source of great profit. 
A mezzotint by George White, inscribed 

* Peter Vanderbank, engraver,' has been as- 
sumed to be a portrait of him, and copied by 
A. W. Warren for the 1849 edition of Wal- 
pole's ' Anecdotes ; * but the costume is of a 
somewhat later date, and it may possibly 
represent one of his sonS; who is saia tohave 
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practised engraying, though his works are 
not known. He appears to have had four 
other sons, one of whom, John Vanderbank, 
is separately noticed. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting ; Strutt's 
Diet, of Engrarers; J. Chaloner Smith's British 
Mezzotinto Portraits; Vertue's Collections in 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 23073, f. 15); 
Cottered parish register.] F. M. O'D. 

VAN DER DOORT [DORTl ABRA- 
HAM {d. 1640), medallist and Keeper of 
Charles I's collections^ was a native ot Hol- 
land, and was at first employed as a modeller 
in the serrice of the emperor Rudolph H. 
It is uncertain when he came to England, 
but it must have been previous to 1612, 
when he appears to have been in the service 
of Henry Frederick, prince of Wales [q. v.] 
The prince having wished to possess * an 
Imbost in coloured wax so big as the life, a 
woman's head laid in with silver and gold, 
made by Vanderdoort for the Emperor Rodol- 
phus,' had promised Van der Doort the post of 
keeper of tne prince's cabinet and medals in 
the newly erected palace of Whitehall. Henry 
died before the promise could be carried out ; 
but his brother Charles appears to have re- 
tained Van der Doort's services. On Charles's 
accession to the crown in 1025 he appointed 
Van der Doort designer for his coinage with 
a salary, and three years later added the 
post for life of keeper of his majesty's cabi- 
net-room with an additional salary. The 
king took a great personal interest in his 
collections, and there are notes of his visits 
to Van der Doort and conversations about 
the medals, coins, and other rarities. In 
1638 and the following year Van der Doort 
compiled a catalogue of the royal collections 
of pictures, limnings, statues, bronzes, medals, 
and other curiosities. The original manu- 
script appears to be that among the Ashmo- 
lean manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, compnsing a first draft with correc- 
tions and adaitions by Van der Doort himself 
( AshmoL MS. 1514) and afair copy (Ashmol. 
MS. 1513). This catalogue was transcribed 
and prepared for press, not very correctly, by 
George Vertue [q. v.], the engraver, and was 
finished and published by W, Bathoe in 
1767. A fair copy, made by Van der Doort 
for the kin^s own use, formerly in Horace 
Walpole's library, was acquired in 1874 for 
the royal library at Windsor Castle. Van 
der Doort's catalogue forms the most pre- 
cious record of Charles I's splendid collec- 
tion, which was dispersed by the Common- 
wealth a few years later. So keen was Van 
der Doort's interest, and so strong his sense 
of responsibility for the valuable collections 



under his charge, that in 1640, when the 
king asked for a miniature of the ' Lost 
Sheep' by Gibson, and it could not be found. 
Van der Doort committed suicide by hanging 
himself. After his death the miniature was 
found and restored by his executors. In No- 
vember 1628 Secretary Conway tried to 
negotiate a marriage between Van der Doort 
and Louisa, relict of James Cole, presumably 
an eligible widow. It is not recorded 
whether the result was successful. The 
poet George Rodolph Weckherlin [q.v.] wrote 
an epigram on Van der Doort's death. A 

g)rtrait of Van der Doort, painted by W. 
obson, was formerly in the Houghton col- 
lection. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wot- 
num ; Fine Arts Quarterly Review ; Sanderson's 
Graphice, 16d8; Rje*8 England as seen by 
Foreigners; Catalogue of Charles I's Collection, 
ed. Batboe, 1757.] L. C. 

VAN DER EYDEN, JEREMIAH (d, 
1695), portrait-painter, a native of Brussels, 
came to England and was employed by Sir 
Peter Lely to paint the draperies in some of 
his portraits. On his marriage he settled in 
Northamptonshire, where he obtained much 
employment as a portrait-painter, especially 
from the Earls of Rutland and Gainsborough. 
He was also patronised by Lord Sherard of 
Stapleford, Leicestershire, at whose house 
he died in September 1695. The parish 
register for that vear contains the entry 

* Mr. Jeremiah Vandroyden was buried 
Sept. ye 17.* Walpole gives the name as 

* John.' 

[Walpole's Anecdotes, ed. Womnm, ii. 466 ; 
parish register of Stapleford, LeicestershireJ 

VAN DER GUCHT, MICHAEL (1660- 
1725), engraver, born in 1660, was a native 
of Antwerp. He studied engraving there 
under PhilioertBouttats, the leading member 
of a large family of engravers, ana in 1673 
was admitted to the guild of St. Luke in 
that city. He came to London about 1690, 
and was largely employed in engraving title- 
pages, portraits, and other illustrations for 
the booksellers, all done with the burin. He 
engraved a large print of the royal navy 
from a pen drawing by T. Baston. Van der 
Gucht died at his house in Bloomsbury on 
16 Oct. 1725, aged 65, and was buried in 
St. Giles's Churchyard. Among his pupils 
were his two sons, Gerard and Jan Van der 
Gucht, and George Vertue [q. v.] 

Gerakd Van dek Gucht (1696-1776), 
engraver, eldest son of the above, bom in 
London in 1696, studied engrraviny with his 
father. He also studied drawing under 
Louis Cheron at the academy in St. Martin's 
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Lane. Obtaining thus a freer hand than 
his father, he chiefly practised etching. He 
was also very extensively employed oy the 
booksellers on engravings of small size and 
little importance. Among his works were 
a set of engravings from the painting in the 
cupola of St. Paid's Cathedral by Sir James 
Thomhill [q. v.] He also had a large busi- 
ness as a picture-dealer. Van der Qucht 
died at his house in Lower Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on 18 March 1776, having 
had between thirty and forty children by 
his wife, who survived him. His younger 
brother, Jan Van der Gucht (1697-1728?), 
also practised engraving under his father*s 
direction, and worked for some time in 
Germany. On returning to London he worked 
in rivalry to his brother in the same line of 
engraving. He is stated to have assisted 
Hogarth in some of his earlier plates. He 
died, however, about 1728, of gout and fever, 
when only about thirty-one years of age. 

Benjamin Van dbk Gucht (d. 1794), 
painter and picture-dealer, was thirty-second 
child of Gerard Van der Gucht, and one of 
twins. He studied drawing in the academy 
at St. Martin's Lane, and on the foundation 
of the Royal Academy he became one of the 
first students in its schools. He painted 
several portraits of some excellence, the 
majority Known being those of actors, such as 
Garrick, Johnstone, Moody, and Woodward, 
some of which were eng^ved. A portrait 
of the last-named is in the Lock Hospital. 
Van der Gucht, however, obtained more re- 
pute as a picture-restorer and picture-dealer, 
and as such was extensively patronised in 
the highest circles of society. He lived for 
some time in Pall Mall, on the site after- 
wards occupied by the Shakespeare Gallery 
and now by the Marlborough Club. When 
he inherited his father's house in Upper 
Brook Street he built a picture gallery on to 
his house, in which he stored the high-class 
pictures in which he dealt, charging one 
shilling to strangers for admission to view 
the coUection. On 21 Sept. 1794, while re- 
turning from a visit on business to the Earl 
of Burlington at Chiswick House, the boat 
in which Van der Gucht was travelling was 
run down off Barnes Terrace, and Van der 
Gucht, though an expert swimmer, was 
drowned. His collection was sold by auction 
at Christie's in March 1796. Descendants 
of the family still remain. 

[VVjil pole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num ; Vertue's Diaries (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
23076, &c.) ; Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters ; 
Kombout and Lerias's Liggeren der S* Lakasgilde 
te Antwerpen ; J. Chaloner Smith's British 
Mezzotinto Portraits.] L. 0. 



VANDERLINT, JACOB (d, 1740), 
economic writer, was a timber merchant at 
Blackfriars, London. In 1734 he published 
an economic treatise of some value entitled 
' Money Answers all Things ; or an Essay to 
make Money plentiful among all Ranks of 
People and increase our Foreign and Do- 
mestick Trade,' London, 8vo. In this work 
he laid down clearly several theories which 
have since been developed by later econo- 
mists, pointing out in particular the principle 
that nominal prices vary according to the 
abundance or scarcity of money. He proposed 
to improve the commercial condition of Eng- 
land by reducing the general rental twenty 
per cent., which he ingeniously endeavoured 
to prove would be of no detriment to the 
landlord on account of the general cheapen- 
ing of labour and commodities which would 
follow. Hie book is lucidly written, and is 
an interesting exposition of the principles 
which guided the commercial part of the 
nation, and of their points of difference 
with the landed class. Vanderlint died in 
February 1739-40. 

[McCulloch's Lit. of Pol. Econ. p. 162 ; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.; London Mag. 1740. 
p. 102 ; Annals of Europe, 1740, p. 547.] 

E I C 

VAN DER MYN or VAN DER 
MUN, HERMAN (1684-1741), portrait- 
painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1684, was 
the son of aDutch minister. In 1718 he was 
at Paris, where he attracted the notice of the 
painter Ooypel, who recommended him to the 
Duke of Orleans. He had not succeeded in 
finding employment in Paris, when he was 
patronised by an Englishman, named Bur- 
roughs, who brought him over to London. 
There Van der Myn was employed by the D uke 
of Chandos,Lora Cadogan, Sir Gregory Page, 
and others. He obtained a great reputation 
for small portraits, in which the details were 
most laboriously and neatly executed, and 
found many sitters, including Queen Caro- 
line. Van der Myn lived in a large house 
in Soho Square ; but an imprudent marriage, 
leading to a large family, together with ex- 
travagance, involved him in debt, to avoid 
which he returned in 1736 to Amsterdam. 
He did not return to London until 1741, 
shortly after which date he died. By his wife, 
Susanna Bloemendael, he left six sons and 
one daughter. His sister, Agatha van der 
Myn (A. 1705?), who came over from Holland 
with him, was a painter of flowers and still 
life. Five of Van der Myn's sons — Gerhardt, 
Andreas, Frans (1719-1783), Joris (1723- 
1763), and Robert — and his daughter Cor- 
nelia also practised painting. Frans (or 
Frank) Van der Myn obtained some repute 
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•s a p&int«r of portraits and hamoroiu aub- 
iecta in LondoQ snd aim in Norwich, where 
ho resided for Mveral years. In 1763 he be- 
came a member of the Free Society of Artiata 
in LoudoD. His practice was ruined by hu 
TOlgar habiU. He died at Hoorfields ob 
SO Au^. 1783. There are some meziotint 
engravinga bj various members of the family. 



^pU (Brit. Mas. Addic. 
HSS. 23U7S, tee.); Chaloner Smith's British 
Mezzotiuto FortraiU; Bcran's Diet, of Fainters, 

«d. OraTflfl.] L. C. 

VAS DER VAABT. JAN (1647- 
1721), painter and mezzotint-engraTer, was 
bom at Haarlem in Holland in 1647, and 



as a painter of landacapea (in which he spe- 
cially excelled), small portraits, and espe- 
cially still life. Subsequently he was em- 
ployed by Willem Wisaing [q. v.], the 
portrait-painter, then in fashion at court, to 
paint the draperies and landscapes in his 
portraits. Thairnames appear conjointly as 
painters ou several entrraTiugs from portraits 
by them. Van der v aart was one of the 
first artists to practise the art of mezzotint 
engraving, and is said to hare instructed the 

Et engrsTer, John Smith (1652 P-1742) 
'.], in that art. He was employed by 
lard Tompson [q. v.], whose name ap- 
pears as the publisher of many mezzotint ; 
engravings bearius Van der Vaart's name 
or without it, ana also hy Edward Cooper, 
a portrait of whom by Van der Vaart was 
engraved in meziotint by P.Pelham. After 
Wiflsing's death \'aa der Vaart continued 
to paint portraits. Among his sitters were 
Queen Mary and the Princess Anne, From 
short sight, however, he abandoned portrait- 
nainting, and in 1713, after selling off all 
his pictures, he settled in a house in Covent 
Garden, where he practised chiefly for the 
remainder of his life as a restorer of pictures, 
an art in which he attained great skill. He 
died a bachelor in his house at Covent 
Garden in 1721, and was buried in St. Paul's 
Church. He drew his own portrait twice, 
at the ages of thirty and sixty. A nephew, 
John Arnold, lived with him for thirty or 
forty years, and assisted him in his practice. 
fWalpole's Anecdotes of Paintiof^, ed. Wor- 
nnm ; Vertno'g mannacripta (Brit. Mas. Addjt. 
X3S. 23076, &c.); Chaloner Smith's British 
Heootinto Portrait^.] L, C. 

VAlf DE VELDE, WILLEM (1610- 
1693), painter, bom at Leyden in 1610, was 
in Ix^hood a sulor, but before he was twenty 
he lutd already won a certain reputation as 



a painter of marine subjects. These he 
executed sometimes in bistre, heightened 
with white, sometimes in oil, in black and 
white. His shiil won him the patronage of 
the Dutch states, who put at his dispiml a 
small vessel, in which he could follow the 
fleets, and even come to very close quarters, 
during the numerous actions with ^e Eng- 
lish. In 1676 he received an invitation to 
the English court, in which he performed 
the same offices as for the states of the 
Netherlands. He seems to have never left 
this country again. He was buried in St. 
James's Church, Piccadilly, where his tomb- 
stone bears the following inscription : ' Mr. 
William van de Velde, senior, late painter of 
sea-fights to their Majesties King Charles II 
and King James H, died in 1«93.' Many 
of his ' draughts' seem to have been carried 
out in oil by his son, Willem van de Velde 

■ the younger [q. v.], but a certain number 
; of effective out rather coareelj painted 

'marinea'areprohahlyby himself. Of such 
are the twelve sea-battles at Hampton Court 

■ Palace and a large picture of ' Fleets at Sea ' 
! in the National Gallery of Ireland. 

[Bryan's Dictionary; Walpole's Anecdotes: 
, NaglBT.] W. A. 

VAN DE VELDE. WILLEM, the 

younger (1633-1707), painter, bom at Am- 
sterdam in 1633, was t&e pupil of his father, 
Willem Van de Velde (1610-]e93) [q. v.], 
but seems to have learnt the technique of oil 
painting from Simon de VI ieger. His occupa- 
tion during a lai^e part of nis life was pro- 
bably the painting of oil pictures from his 
Father's drawings. He most likely accom- 
panied Willem senior to England in 1675, 
but there is no record of his presence there 
aarlier than 1677. About 1686 he paid a 
jhort visit to Amsterdam. Both father and 
son were granted a pension of 100/. per 
Annum b^ Charles II, the former ' for tak mg 
And makmg draughts of sea fights,' the latter 
'for putting the said draughts into colours.' 
Van de Velde the younger made an enormous 
Qumber of drawings. It is said that between 
1778 and 1780 more than eight thousand 
were sold by auction. His pictures also are 
very numerous. Three hundred and twenty- 
nine aredescribed in Smith's ' Catalogue Rai- 
sonnfi,' the great majority being in English 

Erivate collections. Most of the great gal- 
iries are rich in his works, the Louvre being 
an exception. The National Gallery po»- 
seeses fourteen examples, most of them very 
good. Many of his larger pictures repre- 
sent actions between theBnglisb and Dutch 
fleets, and were painted presumably during 
hia partnership with his father. On ttwse 
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pupils, 



one of whom, Servaes, copied this set of 
* Apostles/ These thirteen paintings were 
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exhibited in the house of a picture-dealer at 
Antwerp, and attracted much notice, espe- 
cially from painters, including the great 
and, at the time, omnipotent Rubens. Two 
of the set are now in the Dresden Gallery 
with two of the copies, and others can be 
traced in the galleries at Schleissheim and 
elsewhere. It does not appear that Van Dyck 
ever was actually a pupil of Rubens, although 
it would be impossible for a young painter 
at that date, especially for one working in 
Van Balen*8 studio, to avoid being educated 
in the all-prevailing methods and style of 
Rubens, who had swept away all the pre- 
existing canons of art. Two portraits in the 
Dresden Gallery, dated 1618, by Van Dyck, 
have often been ascribed to Rubens. An- 
other in the Brussels Gallery, dated 1619, 
still bears the latter's name. In February 
of that year Van Dyck was admitted 
to the freedom of the guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp, an unusual honour for so 
young an artist. His earliest historical work 
seems to have been a ' Christ bearing the 
Cross/ one of a long series of pictures illus- 
trating the * Passion' in the Dominican (now 
St. PauVs) church at Antwerp. He painted 
some early portraits of himself, in which he 
appears beardless, with wavy chestnut hair 
falling about his forehead, and delicate 
rather fenlinine features. One of these is 
in the National Gallery. A portrait of a boy 
by Van Dyck in the academy at Vienna 
perhaps represents him at a stiU earlier age. 
In 1619 Van Dyck was working in close 
relations with Rubens, who practicwly mono- 
polised the whole patronage of art in the 
N^etherlands at that date. The precision 
of his drawing is shown by his being spe- 
cially employed by Rubens to make the 
drawings from Rubens^s paintings for re- 
production by the engravers, who were then 
working under Rubens*s direction. A series 
of six cartoons by Rubens for tapestry, re- 
presenting the history of the consul, Decius 
\f us, was carried out in oils by Van Dyck, 
and is now in the Liechtenstein collection 
at Vienna. Early in 1620, when Rubens 
received a commission for thirty large paint- 
ings from the Jesuit order in Antwerp, it 
was stipulated that a large part of the pre- 
liminary work, usually done by Rubens*s 
assistants, should be entrueted to Van 
Dyck, and one picture is wholly his work. 
A well-attested anecdote narrates that on 
one occasion, during the absence of Rubens, 
his pupils got access to his studio, when a 
painting, on which Rubens was then en- 
gaged, was accidentally damaged. In dis- 
may, they could not think of any one among 
them, except Van Dyck, who could venture 



to repair the damage. This he did, but did 
not aeceive Rubens, who, however, thought 
so highly of Van Dyck's work that he 
allowed it to remain. From his earliest 
days his work shows a breadth and certainty, 
which he maintained throughout. That 
Van Dyck's reputation already stood very 
high is shown by a letter in July 1620 from 
a correspondent in Antwerp to the art-col- 
lector, Thomas Howard, second earl of Arun- 
del [q, v.], in which it is said that Van Dyck 
is always with Rubens, and that, as he was 
the son of wealthy parents, it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade him to leave Antwerp. By 
November, however, in the same year. Van 
Dyck appears to have yielded to the persua- 
sion of the earl or perhaps the Countess of 
Arundel, for Sir Tobie Matthew [q. v.] writes 
to Sir Dudley Carleton [q. v.J that Van 
Dyck had gone into England, and that the 
king had given him a pension of 100/. per 
annum. On 26 Feb. 1620-1 payment of 
100/. was made to Van Dyck for special ser- 
vice performed for his majesty. It is uncer- 
tain what this service was. James I seems 
to have cared little for any form of art but 
portraiture, and it was probably for por- 
traits of the king and queen (then lately 
dead) and their children, including perhaps 
the deceased Prince Henry, that Van Dyck's 
services were required. A full-length por- 
trait of James I, now in St. George's Hall 
at Windsor Castle, has always been ascribed 
to Van Dyck, and has the appearance of 
having been executed by him. It does not, 
however, seem to have been taken from life, 
and from a note by George Vertue [q. v.] 
in one of his diaries it would appear that 
it was an enlarged copy from a limning. 
Two days after the date of this order for 
payment Van Dyck received, as his majesty's 
servant, a pass to travel for eight months, 
the permission being due apparently to his 
friend and patron, the Earl of Arundel. Van 
Dyck painted Arundel more than once, and 
it seems probable that one of these portraits 
at least (engraved by W. Hollar) was 
painted during this visit to England. That 
Van Dyck's aosence from England and the 
royal service was intended to be temporary 
would appear from the wording of this pass. 
It does not seem likely, however, that he re- 
turned. Thejoumey to be made was probably 
that to Italy, the goal of all northern artists, 
with the wonders of which Arundel was well 
acquainted, and where Rubens himself had 
spent much time with great profit at Genoa, 
Mantua, Rome, and elsewhere. Rubens, 
who seems always to have taken the most 
kindly interest in Van Dyck*s welfare, no 
doubt urged on him the importance of 
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going to Italy. Van Dyck had had many 
opportunities of studying the fine collection 
of Italian paintings and works of art stored 
in Kubenss house, and had already been 
deeply affected there by the works of Titian 
and other great artists of the Venetian 
school. He had, however, by this time de- 
veloped a style of his own, which, although 
based upon that of Rubens, was marked by 
a restraint and refinement, which, if it 
lacked the strength, was also wanting in the 
somewhat boisterous exuberance of his 
master. Rubens is, without any ground, 
said to have been jealous of Van Dyck, and 
to have advised him to confine his art to 
portraits and animals. This advice, if really 
given, would be nothing more than the ad- 
vice of a master, whose knowledge of his 
art was supreme, to a pupil, whose future 
was uncertain, and who seemed likely to 
devote himself to a branch of art in which, 
if sure to succeed, he was not likely to excel, 
rather than follow out the true bent of his 
genius. In reality the two painters were 
the best of friends. Van Dyck presented 
Rubens with portraits of himseli and his 
wife, Isabella Brant, and also with a fine 
picture of ' The BetrayaJ of Christ,' now 
in the Prado Gallery of Madrid. Rubens 
is said to have given Van Dyck the best 
horse in his stables for his journey. 

Van Dyck left Antwerp on 3 Oct. 1621, 
in company of Cavaliere Grian Battista Nani, 
an Italian friend of Rubens. lie stopped on 
his way at Brussels, and on 20 Nov. 1621 
arrived at Genoa. The romantic legend of 
his delay at Saventhcm has now been dis- 
proved. At Genoa a colony of Flemish ar- 
tists was settled, perhaps at the instigation of 
Rubens, who had spent some time in that 
city some years before. Among these were 
two brothers, Lucas and Cornelis De Wael, 
sons of Jacobus De Wael of Antwerp. One 
of Van Dyck's finest portrait groups is that 
of Jacobus De Wael and his wife at Munich, 
and one of the most interesting that of the 
brothers De Wael, now in the Capitol Gal- 
lery at Rome. Van Dyck was warmly re- 
ceived by the brothers, and took up his 
residence in Genoa for a considerable time. 
In the great palaces of the Genoese nobility, 
the Dorias, Spinolas, and others, there were 
many fine works of Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
and other Venetian painters, which con- 
tinued to be the object of Van Dyck's special 
study. It would seem probable that most 
of the mythological paintings by Van Dyck 
date from his first residence in Genoa, 'The 
Education of Bacchus ' Tpainted for the Gen- 
tili family), the * Drunken Silenus ' of the 
Durazzo Gallery, and others, all showing 



the influence of Rubens, which at the time 
carried much weight in Genoa. It is, how- 
ever, to the period of his residence at Genoa 
that one portion, perhaps the finest, of Van 
Dyck's life-work belongs, the wonderful 
series of portraits of the Genoese nobility, 
equestrian full-length military knights and 
senators, noble ladies and children, many of 
which still adorn and make fiEunous the great 
palaces of the Spinola, Balbi, Lommelini, 
Durazzo, Brignole-Sala, Adomo, Lercari, 
and other great families. A few of these 
have come to England, including the splendid 
* Lommelini Family ' at Edinburgh ; but the 
majority can be studied only in Genoa. In 
these portraits Van Dyck made full use of 
the rich and costly robes of the nobility, the 
velvets and jewels and heavy brocades, and 
added to the already italiamsed side of his 
art a rich glow of colour which is worthy 
of Titian himself. These paintings are all 
the more valuable as being m all probability 
entirely or for the greater part the work of 
Van Dyck's own hands. In February 1622 
he left Genoa for Rome, but, after a short 
stay, left again for Florence, where his friend 
and fellow-townsman, Justus Suttermans, 
was now employed in the service of the 
Medici family. There he may have met 
that strange genius, Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.], 
who afterwa^s had a considerable influence 
in Van Dyck's career. From Florence he 
went by Bologna to Venice, where he made 
a special study of the paintings by Titian 
and Paolo Veronese. A painting of 'The 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence' is in the church 
of Sta. Maria dell' Orto at Venice. In 1623 
Van Dyck, after visiting Mantua, returned to 
Rome, where his refined and courtly manners 
and mode of life were in strong contrast t.o the 
rough and roystering habits of his fellow- 
countrymen. The *pittore cavalleresco* they 
called him, and mocked him for his sensitive 
sobriety of demeanour. At Rome Van Dyck 
found a ready patron in Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
who had been lately papal nuncio in the 
Netherlands, was acquainted with Rubens, 
and no doubt also with the growing fame of 
Van Dyck. The portrait of Bentivoglio, 
painted by Van Dyck, now in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, is one of the most famous por- 
traits in the world. Van Dyck was em- 
ployed by the Colonna, Odescalchi, Bar- 
berini, and other great families in Rome, 
where several of his works still remain. He 
returned, however, to Genoa. His next visit 
was across the sea to Palermo, where he 
painted the portrait of the governor of Sicily, 
Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy (at Turin). He 
was, however, forced to quit Palermo, tmrough 
an outbreak of the plague, before completing 
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any other commissions. The interesting 
sketch-book used by Van Dyck in Italy (in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire ; 
some copies in the British Museum) con- 
tains many studies after Titian and others, 
noted as having been made in Genoa, 
Rome, &c. One of the most interesting 
sketches in the volume is that of the 
nonagenarian and blind painter, Sofonisba 
Anguisciola, whom Van Dyck saw at Paler- 
mo, and who gave him most valuable ad- 
vice upon the art of painting. Ketuming 
to Genoa, he resumed his painting there, 
and produced several mythological and 
sacred pictures, besides portraits. It was 
here probably at this time that he met 
Nicholas Lanier [cj. v.], who was then tra- 
velling in Italy m search of pictures for 
Charles 1*8 collection. Van Dyck painted 
Lanier's portrait. In one of the diaries of 
Charles Beale, husband of Mary Beale [q. v.] 
the painter, there ia an interesting note that 
Sir Peter Lely had been told by Lanier 
himself that ne had sat for this portrait 
seven entire days, Van Dyck working both 
morning and afternoon, and that it was this 
portrait of Lanier which first caused Charles I 
to send for Van Dyck into England. During 
a visit to Turin Van Dyck pamted some fine 

Portraits of the house of Savoy. There also 
e met again his old friend the Countess of 
Arundel, who renewed her endeavours to 
persuade Van Dyck to go into England. 

In December 1626 Van Dyck was still 
absent from his home, but appears to have 
started on his journey back. His move- 
ments, however, during the next two years 
are uncertain. He seems to have returned 
by Aiz, where he visited and painted the 
famous writer and savant Peiresc, and he 
probably also visited Paris, a well-known 
portrait of Francois Langlois dit Ciartres, 
the art publisher, playing the bagpipes (in 
the possession of Air. Gamett), being pro- 
bably due to this visit. The exact date of 
his return to Antwerp seems uncertain. 
There is no certain proof of his being there 
before March 1628, when he made his will, 
but it seems likely that he may have re- 
turned as early as January 1626. 

With Van Dyck's return to Antwerp 
commences the period of his career when he 
reached his highest point in the world of 
art. For the next five or six years he re- 
sided in Antwerp, the rival of Rubens in the 
painting of history, unapproachable in por- 
traiture, attached as court painter to the 
regents, Albert and Isabella of Austria, 
while his aristocratic appearance and refined 
halMts made him, as it were, the preux 
eketaUer of painting. His father had died 



on 1 Dec. 1622, during his absence in Italy, 
and one of Van Dyck's first duties on his re- 
turn was. to paint a large picture of ' Christ 
on the Cross between St. Catherine of Siena 
and St. Dominick ' as an epitaph for the tomb 
of his father in the church of the Domini- 
cans at Antwerp (1629). In this picture 
(now in the Antwerp Mjiseum) Van Dyck 
shows a preference for sober blacks and 
greys, and for expressing sentiment by ex- 
pression rather than by action, which is in 
strong contrast to the vehemence and 
brilliant colouring of Rubens's later works. 
Many were the paintings, chiefly sacred , 
which Van Dyck painted during this period, 
and some of them are of the highest merit. 
The influence of Titian is frequently obvious, 
as in the ' Samson and Delilah * and ' Venus 
at the Forge of Vulcan ' at Vienna. Some- 
times also his works reveal his study of the 
Bolognese school. He repeated the same 
subject many times with but slight' variations, 
sucn as * Christ on the Cross/ or the * Pietii,' 
or ' Lamentation over the Body of Christ,' a 
subject in which he particularly excelled. 
The finest examples are now to be seen in 
the galleries at Antwerp, Vienna, Munich, 
and elsewhere, while some isolated examples 
remain in their original places, such as the 
' St. Augustine ' at Antwerp, the ' Raising 
of the Cross * at Courtrai, and the * Cruci- 
fixion ' at Termonde. In some cases Van 
Dyck seems to have deliberately used a 
sketch or design by Rubens, as in the case of 
the ' Archbishop Ambrose and the Emperor 
Theodosius ' in the National Gallery, or that 
of the * Piet& ' in the Liechtenstein collec- 
tion at Vienna, and made it into a painting 
of his own. This was probably with the 
full knowledge and approval of Rubens, 
who was most liberal to nis brother artists. 
He employed the same school of engravers 
as Rubens, and many of his pictures were 
finely engraved by Paulus Pontius, Lucas 
Vorsterman, and other first-rate engravers. 
It is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the works of Rubens and Van Dyck 
when Van Dyck was working after Rubens. 
This is noteworthy in the case of the * St. 
Martin dividing his Cloak' at Windsor, and 
the similar subject in the church of Savent- 
hem. These two pictures closely resemble 
each other, the former, long ascribed to 
Rubens, being an early work and obviously 
the prior in execution, while the latter has 
for centuries been the centre of the romance 
in Van Dyck's early life on his way to Italy. 
It is probable that both were painted by Van 
Dyck. The picture at Saventhem seems to 
have been executed about 1629 for Ferdinand 
de Boisschot, Comte d'Erps and Baron van 
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Saveotbetii, whoae portrait Van Djc1c painted 
with that of bU wife, Maria de Camadio (the 
UttPtismtbe ArembergOallerjatBrusa^U). ( 
Another noteworthv iuslance a the well- | 
known 'KaUing of the Brazen Serpent,' in ' 
the Pmdo Gatlt^ at Madrid, to which the 
■ignBture of Rubens baa betin affixed, and 
of which a fine variant belongs toSir Francis 
Cook, bart. (at Richmondl: both ar« the 
work of Van Dyck. Probably, lilts Rubens, 
Van Djck kept a school of pupils, and super- 
intendud the work after ihe fashion of hie 
muter. Someof VanDjck's finest portraits 
were executed at this time, notably the 
e^ueftrian portraits of the Marquis d'Aytooa 
(in the Louvre) and the Due d'AremberK 
(al Holkham). Ilis portrait3 of this period i 
are leas rich and glowing than those of his , 
Genoese period, but thev have the dignity 
of pose, the courtliness of manner, the sober 
colouring, and exquisite rendering of the 
tint^, especiatlj the bands and the drapery, 
which are usuallv aasociiited with the naine 
of Van Dyck. If any fault is to be found 
with them, it might be said that he has 
invested the rather ordinary burghers and 
artiata of his acquaintance with all the airs 
and attributes of the oldest nobility or the 
heroes of romance. Van Dyck no doubt 
profited greatly by the nbeence of Rubens 
on his (uplomatic missions to Spain and 
Enghmd. On IS May 1638 the Earl of 
Carlisle visilvd Van Dyck in his house at 
Antwerp, and met Rubens there. 

One of tlie most important sitters to Van 
Dyck, besides the Archduchess Isabella Clara 
Eugenia, was the exiled queen mother of 
France, Marie de MMIcis, who, while in 
Antwerp, visited Van Dyck in his own house 
and was painted by him, as was her sou 
Qaston, due d'0rI6ans (full-length, in the 
collection of the Earl of Radnor). Good 
examples of Van Dyck's porlrait-paiuting at 
this period to be fouudin English collections 
are Philippe le Roy and his wife (Hertford 
House), Cornelia van der Oeest (National 
Gallery), the Burgomaster Triest (Earl 
Brownlow at Aahridge), Ibe organist Libert! 
(^Knole, Euston, and Munich), the Abb6 
bcaglia, a noted political intriguer (Dor- 
chester House), and Frans Snyden", the 
painter (Castle Howard). On the continent 
attention may be drawn to the portraits of 
(Jnyders and his wife (Hermitage, "' 
I'litersburg, and Cassel), the Prince 
I'falz-Neuburg and the Duke and Duchess 
of Croy (full-lengths, at Munich), Maria 
Luisa de Tassis (Liechtenstein collection, 
Vienna), Anna Wake (The Hague), and 
the president Uichardot and his sou (L< 
Paris). 
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During this period aUo Van Dyck, besldea 
iploying the fine engravers of the Rubena 

scbool, tried his own hand at etching, with 
the result of producing a series of about 
twenty-two etchings, mostly portruls, in- 
cluding one of himself, which are ranked by 
all connoisseurs among the greatest treasures 
of the painter-etcher's art, the supreme gift 
of portraiture being linked with the most 
exquisitesenseoftbescopeof that ^rticular 
art. It would appear that during his voyage 
inltjily Van Dyck commenced a series of por- 
trait studies in yrUailk of his friends, 
especially artists, and the various eminent 
personages with whom from time to time he 
was brought into contact He continued to 
make these studies at Antwerp and else- 
where, whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. When they amounted to a considera- 
ble number, Van Dyck seems to have thought 
of publishing them in engraving, and to 
have intended commencing the engravings 
himself by etching the beads before handing 
them over to the engravers for completion. 
The plates on which he etched these beads 
do not seem to have left his possession dui^ 
ing his lifetime. 8ome of the portrait 
studies were, however, engraved and pub- 
lished by an Antwerp print-dealer, Martin 
van der Enden. After \ an Dyck's death thi> 
whole collection seems to have passed to 
another print-dealer, GiUes Ilendricx of 
Antwerp, who had Van Dyck's etchings 
completed as engravings, and published the 
whole series, rather over a hundred plates, 
in 1641 under the title of ' Icones Princi- 
pum, Virorum Doctorum, Pictorum, Chal- 
cographorum, Statuariorum, nee non Ama- 
torum pictorim artis numero centum ab 
Antonio Van Dyck pictore ad vivum eipresss 
ejusque sumptibus (cri incise.' From this 
title it is evident that this aeries, which is 
known as the ' Centum Icones ' or ' Icono- 
grapbite 'ofVanDyck, was actually projected 
by Itim. The original studies in grieaiUe 
are dispersed among the collections of 
Europe, but no fewer than thirty-seven are in 
that of the Duke of Buccleuch at Montague 
House, Whitehall, 

Meanwhile overtures ■nere not wanting to 
induce Van Dyck to come back to £)ngland. 
Charles 1 had seen and acquired the portrait 
of Nicholas Lanier, brought home t)y that 
agent from Genoa. Arundel and Keneloi 
Digby added their attempts to persuade. It 
is possible that Van Dyck may have paid a 
short visit to England, and stayed at the 
house of his friend, Geoi^ Geldorp [3. v.] 
in Drury Lane, but there is no proof of this 
other than the tradition of his hsring been 
Geldorp's guest. In 1629 Endymion Porter 
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[q. v.], who was affent for Charles I in the 
Netherlands and became acquainted with 
Van Dycky purchased from the painter at 
Antwerp a picture of * Rinaldo and Armida/ 
which he brought over and delivered to the 
king. This is probably the picture now in 
the possession of the Duke of Newcastle at 
Clumber. Van Dyck painted Porter's por- 
trait in 1631. In May 1631 he was in 
Antwerp, for he stood sponsor at the 
christening of a daughter of Lucas Vorster- 
Before the end of 1631 the overtures 



man. 



to Van Dyck had been so far successful that 
he seems to have seriously contemplated re- 
moving to England. According to a tradi- 
tion handed down to Vertue from Remigius 
Van Leemput fq. v.], the painter, this was 
due to the Duke of Buckingham, who saw 
Van Dyck at Antwerp, and had his portrait 
paintea by him. This portrait he showed to 
Charles I, who orderea Van Dyck to be sent 
for. He came and drew the portrait of Queen 
Henrietta Maria. This tne king showed 
to Daniel Mytens [q. v.], then court painter, 
who at once asked leave to withdraw to his 
native land, since the king had got a better 
painter. Van Dyck asked leave to return 
and settle his affairs before coming to 
reside in England. The negotiations were, 
however, delayed by the shifty conduct of 
another political agent and artist, Sir Bal- 
thasar Gerbier [q. v7) ,who in December 1631 
offered Lord-treasurer Weston for the king 
or queen a small painting by Van Dyck which 
he nad bought in Brussels. Geldorp seems to 
have heard from Van Dyck that this picture 
was only a copy, and to have told the lord 
treasurer so. In consequence of this Van 
Dyck drew back and postponed his journey, 
which was ostensibly only to bring over the 
portraits of the Infanta and Marie de M6dicis 
as presents to the king and queen. Instead 
of coming to England, Van Dyck seems to 
have gone into Holland and painted portraits 
at the court of Frederic Henry of Orange in 
the Hague. To this journey may be ascribed 
the famous visit to Frans Hals, with the 
picturesque exchange of portraits and com- 
pliments between tne two painters, and also 
the full-length portrait of the young princes, 
Charles Louis and Rupert, sons of the exiled 
king and queen of Bonemia (at Vienna). 

By Apnl 1632 Van Dyck had arrived 
in London, and lodged with Edward Norgate 
[q. v.] in the Blackfriars. Charles I took 
immediate steps to find him a suitable lodg- 
ing, consulted Inigo Jones upon the matter, 
paid Norgate*s expenses, and finally assigned 
Van Dyck a house in the Blackfriars and 
apartments for the summer in the royal palace 
at Eltham in Kent. In the Blackfriars Van 



Dyck was the neighbour of Cornelius Janssen 
[q. v.] and other artists, who had selected 
that neighbourhood as being outside the 
jurisdiction of the guilds in the city of Lon- 
don. Charles I treated the painter with 
unusual honour. On 6 July 1632 Van Dyck 
was kniffhted at St. James's Palace, and is 
described as principal painter in ordinary to 
their majesties. Tne king bestowed on him 
a heavy gold chain, with the king's portrait 
set in brilliants, and this chain is conspicuous 
in Van Dyck's later portraits of himself. The 
king and queen were constant visitors to Van 
Dyck's studio, and a special landing-stage 
was erected at Blackfriars to allow of the 
royal party passing easily to the painter's 
house. Van Dyck now commenced a series 
of portraits of the royal family which in 
themselves would be sufficient to establish 
him in the front rank of painters. The 
earliest seems to have been tne large group 
of the king and queen and their two children. 
This group is at Windsor Castle, where are 
also the great portrait of Charles I on horse- 
back, attended by an equerry, of which other 
versions exist, a full-length of the king in 
royal robes, and the famous painting of the 
king's head in three positions, which was 
sent to the sculptor Bernini at Rome for him 
to make a bust from. Among the portraits 
of Henrietta Maria at Windsor are two said 
to have been ordered from Van Dyck for the 
same purpose. Elsewhere the most note- 
worthy portraits of the king and queen are 
the great equestrian portrait of Charles, for- 
merly at Blenheim, and now in the National 
Gallery, the full-lengths of the king and 
queen, which have passed through the Whar- 
ton and Houghton collections to the Hermi- 
tage at St. Petersburg, and, above all, the 
famous portrait, * Le Roi k la Chasse,'in the 
Louvre at Paris, which may safely be ranked 
among the finest portraits in the world. The 
portraits of the queen are very numerous 
and of varying excellence, but special note 
may be made of those at Longford Castle 
and at Dresden. The queen extended her 

Eatronage of Van Dyck so far as to sf»nd for 
is pastor-brother from the Netherlands to 
be one of her chaplains. The king gave him 
in 1633 a pension of 200/. per annum. In 
March 1634 Van Dyck returned to Antwerp, 
probably to settle certain family affairs, for 
ho then gave his sister Susanna a deed of 
temporary power to administer his affairs, 
thus showing that he did not consider his 
stay in England to be a permanent one. At 
Antwerp he enjoyed the favour of the new 
re^nt, Don Ferdinand of Austria, whom he 
pamted, and executed some other important 
works, such as the family of Count John of 
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Nassau (at Panshanger), and the Prince of 
Carignan-Savoy (at Berlin). He remained 
more than a year in the Netherlands, and 
painted at Brussels, among other works, an 
immense picture of the magistrates of that 
city in session, which was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire at a later date. He did not 
return to England until the end of 1635, 
when he resumed his duties to the court and 
nobility untilt he middle of 1640. It was in 
these years that he executed the greater part 
of those works which are scattered amone 
the mansions of the nobility in England and 
in the royal palaces, including the well- 
known groups of the children of the king 
and queen, first the three children in 1635, 
and then the five in 1637. There is hardly 
any noble family of antiquity in England 
which does not boast of an ancestor painted 
by Van Dyck. Standing as they did on the 
brink of the civil wars, the gallant cavaliers 
and fair ladies of the court form a regiment 
of youth and beauty, of dignity and heroism, 
that has never been rivalled elsewhere, and are 
in themselves a history of their time, written 
from one point of view. Whether singly, 
a host too innumerable to deal with here, 
in pairs, such as the Lord John and Lord Ber- 
nard Stuart (at Cobham Hall),the Lords Digby 
and Bedford (at Althorp), the Strafford and 
his secretary (at Wentworth Woodhouse), 
the Carew and Killigrew (at Windsor), in 
family groups, such as the Herbert family (at 
Wilton), or great ladies, such as the famous 
Countesses of Carlisle, Bedford, and Leicester 
(atPetworth), the galaxy of Van Dvck*8 por- 
traits has continued to entrance tne world. 
It is small wonder that the cause of the 
cavaliers has ever been dear to the lovers of 
beauty and romance, and that Charles I's 
faults and weaknesses have been redeemed in 
their sight by the fascinating melancholy of 
his face as portrayed by Van Dyck. 

Considering that Van Dyck's working resi- 
dence in England was only about six years 
and a half, and that a large part of this time 
was taken up by commissions for the court, 
it is obviously impossible that the immense 
number of portraits, with their innumerable 
repetitions, which are credited to him, should 
have been entirely the work of his own hand. 
Fortunately Jabach, an art amateur and 
dealer of Cologne, has left a record of Van 
Dyck's method : how he gave each sitter a 
fixed period for a sitting, and, after making 
notes of the costume and draperies, handed 
the portrait and his notes to his assistants 
to complete. When the portrait neared its 
finish he went over the whole himself, and 
it is therefore difficult, in the case of many 
versions of the same portrait of equal excel- 



lence, to declare that any one is actually the 
original. Many of Van Dyck's drawings of 
this kind are to be found in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, and other public col- 
lections. He is said always to have received 
his sitters richly dressed himself. Through- 
out his life in England Van Dyck lived a life 
of wealth and luxury. He was always super- 
sensitive to the charms of the fair sex, and 
while he resided at Blackfriars and Eltham 
he was never out of women's toils. One fair 
lady, Margaret Lemon by name, ruled his 
house, and he has left some most attractive 
portraits of her. Even his own wealth could 
not cope with the extravagance of his living, 
and save him from haggling with the king 
about his ill-paid pension, or driving hard bar- 
gains with his lady sitters. At last the king 
and queen found him a wife among the ladies 
of the court, Mary, daughter of Patrick Ruth- 
ven, granddaughter of the Earl of Gowrie, 
and related to some of the ruling families in 
the land. Van Dyck agreed wilungly to the 
marriage, which took place in 1640, much 
to the anger of his mistress, who is said to 
have triea to mutilate his right hand, with 
which he painted. The cloud of civil war 
was, however, beginning to darken the 
horizon. The payments from the royal ex- 
chequer became more irregular. Van Dyck's 
health began to suffer from his life of com- 
bined pleasure and hard work. He is said 
also to have injured his health in the studj 
of alchemy, probably in company with his 
friend, Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.1 He was 
disappointed in a scheme which he nad drawn 
out for decorating the banqueting-hall at 
Whitehall with a procession of the knights 
of the Garter (his original sketch is at Bel- 
voir Castle). His portraits of himself in later 
years show the face of a delicate voluptuary. 
One well-known portrait, in which the 
painter points to a sunflower, probably in- 
dicates the vicissitudes of his fortunes. 

In June 1640 Rubens died at Antwerp, 
leaving his school of painters and en^vers 
without a head, and numerous commissions, 
including a series of paintings for the king of 
Spain, unfinished. The only painter capable 
of filling his place was Van Dyck. In Sep- 
tember 1640 ne left England for Antwerp, 
where he was invited to complete the pictures 
for the king of Spain. This Van Dyck de- 
clined to do, though he offered to paint fresh 
ones himself. He fully intended to return 

Eermauently to Antwerp, but early in 1641 
e went to Paris, hearing that there was a 
project for the decoration of the Louvre, and 
hoping to obtain such a commission as Ru- 
bens had secured in the case of the Luxem- 
bourg palace. In this endeavour, however, 
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hewasfruatrnted by the work boing entrusted 
tothenotiTepainterSiSimonVouet andNico- 
Ua Poussin. In November 1641, broken ia 
health and spirits, V&n D^ck returned to Lon- 
don. On 1 Dec. hia wife gave birth to a 
daushter at Blackfriara. On 4 Dec. Van 
Djck made a fresh will. On tbe 9th, the 
same day that his daugbter Justintana 'was 
baptised, tbe great psinter died in hia bouse 
at Btackfriars, a^^d 42 years, eight months, 
and seventeen t^vs. On tbe 11th he was 
buried in St. Paul n Cathedral, near tbe tomb 
of John of Oaunt, where a monument -was 
erected to his memory; but both grave and 
monument were destroyed by tbe great fire 
ia 1666. In his will he provides for his 
newly bom daughter, and also for an ille- 
(ritimate daughter, Maria Theresa, bom at 
Antwerpapparently before he went to Italy. 
liis sister Susanna was appointed guardian 
to the infant. 

Van Dyck's widow married Sir Richard 
I'rrse, hart,, of Gogerddan in "Wales, and 
died in 1645. JusCmiana married, in 1653, 
when only twelve years old, Sic John Bap- 
tist Stepney, hart., of Pendergaat, Pem- 
brokeshire. She appears to have inherited 
her father's art of painting, and is known to 
have painted a picture of the 'Crucifixion' 
which excited some attention. In 1660 she 
knd her huabaod were received into 
Roman catholic church at Antwerp, where 
her three daughters afterwards became bS- 
ffiattetjlike their aunts. Her son, Sir T homaa 
Stepney, waa the ancestor of tbe present Sir 
Arthur E. Cowell-Sl«pney. bort. At the 
Restoration Lady Stepney claimed the re- 
newal of her father's pension, and succeeded 
in ber suit. Maria Thereaa, tbe iltegitii 
daughter of Van Dyck, married, in 1641, ibe 

Siar of her fathers death, Gabriel Eaaers 
rossart van Bouchont of Antwerp, and ber 
children assumed the name of EsBers Y 
Dyek. 

The whole course of pointing in England 
was altered by the brilliant career and 
echievementa of Van Dyck. He destroyed 
the BOmewhat hard and narrow traditiona of 
portraiture which had obtained liefore, and 
established a principle by which neai'ly all 
hia auccessora in England bave been guided. 
Uis merits aa an historical painter have re- 
ceived less recognition in England, and even 
at Antwerp and elsewhere on the continent 
they have Been overshadowed by the over- 
whelming and colossal genius of Rubens. 
In many ways hia socml and mythological 
paintings are in strong contrast to hie master's 
in their sober and refined key of colour, their 
freedom from violent or contorted action, 
and the delicate shrinking from the nude 



more flealily aspect of his art. As s 
portrait-painter Von Dyck may lack the pre- 
"■"■"n of Holbein or tender intimacy of Cor- 
is Janssen, the directness and amaiing 
technical ahill of Velazquez or Frans Hals, 
tbe mysterious pathos of Rembrandt ; but 
in his own manner he reigns supreme, and 
his genius needs no interpreter. It is curious 
that in England, where his fame ranks fO 
hiph, \'Bn Dyck's works can be studied only 
with difficulty, ainee they are ao widely dis- 
persed. Windsor, Petwortb, and The Grovo 
(tbe sent of the Earl of Clarendon), each 
have several fine eiamples. Better oppor- 
tunities are afforded by thesuperb collections 
at Antwerp, Paris, Madrid, Munich, Cassel, 
Vienna, and at St. Petersburg, where, in the 
Hermitage Gallery, ia the series of fuU- 
lengtbs painted by Van Dyck for tbe Duke 
of Wharton, the finest works of his latest 
years. Tbe National Gallery possesses but 
five pictures of importance, and the Ka- 
tional Portrait Gallery only one. 

[Carppnter's Pirtorio! Notiwa of Van Dyck, 
1814; Michiol's Rubens et rEcolo d'AnTors; 
F. TOD dm Brandcn's Qeachiedenis der Aab- 



Smith's Catalogue Raisoeni of theWoika of Van 
Dyi:k; Hymans'B'Van Dyok'iDtheEocirclopffidia 
BFitanni«i(9Ibi^,]:Catiniiighani'B'VanI)yckin 
Kngtand'in tba Ruiider. ISSl; WollmaDaand 
WoerniHtiii's (renchiclita der Malerei ; Mcnotti's 
'Van Dyck in Genoa' in Arcliivio Storico dell' 
Arte, 18B7 ; Nptp's Notes snr quflnuea Portraili 
de la Galeris d'Arenberg; Catali^nes of the 
principal pictare galleries in EnEknd and on 
[he Continent; Cat. of the Van Dyck Exhibi- 
tion, Grosvenor OnlUrj, 1887 ; Do Pilea'a LireB 
□f the Paitilers; Max Roosea' Bubens et aan 
(Envre; Wibiml's Iconographic d'Antoine Van 
Dyck; Rathgeber'aAnQnlendfrnicdcrlandischea 
h^lerei, &c. ; mnnuKript notrs by the late Sir 
O. Scharf, K.C.B. ; infonnatioo kindly (applied 
by Mons. Hcuri Uymaus of Bnusels.] L. C. 

VANDYKE, PETER (Jt. 1767), painter, 
born in Holland in 17-29, came over to Eng- 
land at the invitation of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to assist in painting draperies and 
similar work for him. He exhibited a few 
pictures at the Incorporated Society of 
Artist« in 1762 and 1764, and six portraits 
at the Free Society of Artists in 1767. Sub- 
sequently he settled at Bristol and practised 
as a portrait -painter there. He painted for 
Joseph Cottle [q. vj, the publisher, por- 
traits of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Southey, which are now in the National 
Portrait GaUery. The portrait of Coleridge 
was engraved. The date of hia death baa 
I not been ascertained. It has been stated. 
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but apparently with little fs^und, that he 
waa connected by family with Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck. He was possibly related to 
Philip Van Dyk, a well-known portrait- 
painter at Amsterdam^ who died in 1752. 

[R<»dgrave'8 Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists (1760-1892); Cat. of National Por- 
trait Gallery, 1888.] L. C. 

VANE, FRANCES ANNE, Viscountess 
Vanb (171»-1788), daughter of Francis 
Ilawes of Purley Hall, near Reading, one 
of the South Sea directors, was bom at 
Purley in 1713. Her father's finances were 
disorganised in 1721 (when the estates of 
the South Sea directors were sold), and she 
had little or no dowry, but her striking 
beauty won her a titled suitor, and she mar- 
ried, when nineteen. Lord William, second 
son, by his second wife, of James Douglas, 
fourth duke of Hamilton and first duke of 
Brandon [q. v.] The bridegroom had no 
ostensible means of supporting his wife, and 
Queen Caroline named the pair the * hand- 
some beggars.' Two years later, Lord "Wil- 
liam, who had recently been appointed M.P. 
for Lanarkshire, died at his nouse in Pall 
Mall (11 July 1734). After an interval of 
ten months Lady Anne took as her second 
husband, in May 1735, William Vane, second 
Viscount Vane (1714-1789), for whom she 
always expressed an exaggerated abhor- 
rence. Lord Vane, who inherited a large 
fortune (largely out of the Newcastle es- 
tates), was the third but eldest surviving 
son of William Vane, created Viscount 
Vane by patent dated Dublin, 13 Oct. 1720. 
The second viscount, who upon his mar- 
riage had but recently succeeded to the title, 
was thus a great-grandson of Sir Henry Vane 
(1613-1662) [q. v.], the regicide. He was 
distinguished through life by his sensitive 
uprightness in politics, and by a doting fond- 
ness for his wife which led him to ignore her 
most flagrant peccadilloes. Lady V ane, or 
* Lady Fanny ' as she was ndw called, was 
the finest minuet dancer in England, and as 
extravagant as the most capricious of dan- 
seuses. As early as January 1737 his lord- 
ship had occasion to advertise in the papers 
for the recovery of his wife, and for the 
next thirty vt>ar8 her escapades were both 
frequent and costly. She entertained large 
part ies at the family seat of Fairlawn in Kent, 
whoro sho diverted her guests by ridiculing 
her husband. At Bath, where she fre- 
quontly lod tho balls.atTunbridge Wells, and 
lit othtT rt»sort8, she set up temporary estab- 
lishment s, hor tonun> of wliich was generally 
t4»rminatod by the sale of the furniture to pay 
her gambling debts. Her husband for a time. 



in order to escape from the importunity of 
her creditors, was compelled to reside within 
the rules of the kings bench. Her name 
had already become conspicuous in the annaLs 
of gallantry when in 1751 she caused a sen- 
sation by paying Smollett to insert, as 
chapter eighty-one, in his novel * Peregrine 
Pickle,' her * Memoirs of a Lady of Quality/ 
This most impudent and repulsive narrative, 
by the side of which Smollett*s sins against 
good taste appear venial, was compiled by 
Lady Vane from materials afforded by her 
own experience with the aid, it is said, of Dr. 
John Shebbeare [q. v.] She is stated to have 
given the work to her husband to read. The 
viscount steadily refused to sue for a divorce. 
Fortunately for him the lady was incapa- 
citated by disease before his ruin was com- 
Elete. She spent the last twenty years of 
er life in bed, studying the philosophy of 
Lord Chesterfield, died in Curzon Street, 
where she had an establishment for many 
years apart from her husband, on 31 March 
1788, and was buried in the family vault of 
the Vanes at Shipboume in Kent. Her 
charms were best known, wrote an ac- 
quaintance, * to a race of men departed long 
since ; the Duke of Leeds and Lord Kil- 
morey are almost the only survivors of her 
fame and beauty.' The testimony to her 
beauty is as strong as to the fact that she 
remained to the last a stranger to the veriest 
rudiments of good feeling. W^ith the death 
of her husband, the second Lord Vane, in 
1789 the title became extinct. The British 
Museum print-room has a * watch paper' 

Sortrait (one and three-quarter inches in 
iameter) of * Lady Vane ' in winter dress, 
engraved in 1787. 

l)r. Johnson*s verse (in the Vanity of 
Human Wishes) j * Yet Vane could tell what 
ills from beauty spring,' referred not to her, 
but to her distant connection, Anne Vane 
(1705-1736), maid of honour to Queen Caro- 
line and mistress to Frederick, prince of 
Wales. Anne Vane, known as * the lion. 
Mrs. Vane,' was the eldest daughter of G ilbert 
Vane, second lord Barnard, and was sister of 
the Earl of Darlington. Her mother, Mary, 
daughter of Alderman Morgan Randy 11, left 
a bad reputation upon her death, 4 Aug. 1 728. 
In 1732 Anne Vane had a son, who was 
publicly christened Comwell Fitz-Frederick 
Vane. She lay in with little mystery in St. 
James's Palace, yet it was doubted whether 
the prince was the narent, and Horace Wal- 
pole states that ^I'red,' Lord Hervey, and 
the first Lord Harrington each confided to 
Sir llobert Walpole that he was the father 
of the child. The infant died on 26 Feb. 
1735-6, and the unhappy mother, at Bath, a 
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few weeks later, on 27 March (see letter of 
Miss V^ane to Mrs. Howard ia Suffolk Cor- 
respimdence, i. 407 sq., and Croksr'b note ; 
cf. Addit MIS. 22629, f. 28; Chbstbb, 
Westm, Abbey Reg, p. 345 ; Hbryet, Me- 
moirs^ passim ; Gent, M(ig, 1736, p. 168 ; 
and art. Frederick Louib). Some of her ex- 
periences are lightly touched in ' The Secret 
History of Vanella' (1732). There is an 
engraving of Mrs. Vane hy Faber after Van- 
derbank, and she was the model for Hogarth*s 
Anne Boleyn in the picture of 1729, She 
seems to have answered Horace Walpole*s 
description of * My Lady Vane ' as a * bving 
academy of lovelore ' almost as well as the 
original. 

[A Letter to the Rt. Hon. the Lady V — ss 
V. Occasioned by the Publication of her Me- 
moirs in the Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 
London, 1751, 8to, a well-earned remonstrance; 
Gent, Mag. 1788 i. 368, 461, 1789 i. 575, 403 ; 
Burke's Eizti net Peerage; Gollins's Peerage, ed. 
Brydges. 1812, i. 547, iv. 624; Chambers's Me- 
moir of Smollett, pp. 58 sq. ; BoswelFs Life of 
Johnson, ed. Hill, v. 49 ; Walpole's Corresp. ed. 
Cunningham, i. 91, 177, ii. 242, 391. ▼. 14, 15; 
Je8*«e*8 Court of Hanorer ; Warburton's Horace 
Walpole and his Contemporaries, 1851, i. 234; 
J. Chaloner Smith's Cat. of British Mezzotinto 
Portraits, p. 435.] T. S. 

VANE, Sir HENRY, the elder (1689- 
1655), secretary of state, bom on 18 Feb. 
1589, was the eldest son of Henry Vane 
or Fane of Hadiow, Kent, by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Roger Twysden 
of East Peckham, Kent (Collins, Peerage^ 
ed. Brydges, iv. 502 ; cf art. Twtsden, Sir 
Roger). He matriculated from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, on 15 June 1604, was ad- 
mitted a student of Gray's Inn in 1606, and 
was knighted by James I on 3 March 1611. 
At the age oi twenty-three he married 
Frances Darcy, daughter of Thomas Darcy of 
ToUeshurst Darcy, Essex (Dalton, History 
of the Family of Wray, ii. 113). Imme- 
diately after his marriage, writes Vane in 
an autobiographical sketch, 'I put myself 
into court, ana bought a carvera place by 
means of the friendship of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, which cost me 5,000/.* Next year he 
devoted the 3,000/. of his wife's portion to 
purchasing from Sir Edward Gorge a third 
part of the subpoena office in chancery, and 
later so ingratiated himself with the king 
that James gave him the reversion of the 
whole office for forty ^ears (t^.) In 1617 
Sir David Foulis sold him the post of cofferer 
to the Prince of Wales, and he continued to 
hold this office after Charles had become 
king (Court and Times of James /, L 462). 
About 1629 he became comptroller of the 
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king's household in place of John, first 
baron Savile [q. v.] {Court and Times of 
Charles /, ii. 16 ; Collins, iv. 507). Finally, 
in September 1639 he was made treasurer 
of the household (ib. p. 513). 

Vane's career at court was interrupted by 
a quarrel with Buckingham, from whom he 
underwent ' some severe mortification' men- 
, tioned by Clarendon, but he made his peace 
i with the favourite, and after Buckingham's 
death was in high favour with Lord-treasurer 
Weston (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 16.^5-6, 
p. 10; Bebelliony vi. 411). He represented 
Lostwi thiol in the parliament of 1614, Car- 
lisle from 1621 to 1626, and Retford in 1628, 
but took no important part in the debates 
of the house. In February and again in 
September 1629, and in 1630, Charles sent 
Vane to Holland in the hope of negotiating 
a peace between the United Provinces ana 
Spain, and obtaining the restoration of the 
palatinate by Spanish means (Gardiner, 
History of England, vii. 101, 108, 170; 
cf. Green, Lives of the Princesses, v. 476-9). 
In September 1631 he was despatched to 
Germany to negotiate with Gustavus Adol- 
phus ; but as Charles merely offered the king 
of Sweden 10,000/. per month, and expected 
him to pledge himself to effect the restitu- 
tion of the palatinate, Gustavus rejected 
the proposed alliance. Vane's negotiations 
were also hindered bv a personal quarrel 
with Gustavus, but he gave great satis- 
faction to his own master. * Through your 
wise and dexterous carriage of that great 
business,' wrote Cottington to him, 'you 
have saved his majesty's money and his 
honour' (Green, v. 488-504; Gardiner, 
vii. 188-205 ; Rushworth, ii. 107, 129, 166- 
174). 

A letter from Sir Tobie Matthew to Vane, 
written about the same time, adds further 
testimony of Vane*s favour at court (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1631-3, p. 437). Cla- 
rendon, who is throughout very hostile to 
Vane, describes him as a man * of very ordinary 
parts by nature, and he had not cultivated 
them at all by art, for he was very illiterate. 
But being oi a stirring and boisterous dis- 
position, very industrious and very bold, he 
still wrought himself into some employment.' 
For the office of controller and similar court 
offices, continues Clarendon, he was very fit, 
* and if he had never taken other preferment 
he might probably have continued a good 
subject, for he had no inclination to change, 
and in the judgment he had liked the govern- 
ment both of church and state, and only 
desired to raise his fortune, which was not 
great, and which he found many ways to 
improve' {Rebellion, vi. 411). Vane began 
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life with a landed estate of 460/. per annum ; I belong to him too.' This, continues Cla- 
in UUO he was the owner of lands worth ; rendon, was an act 'of the most unnecefrsarr 
;),000/. a year. He had sold his ancestral ! provocation' on Strafford's part, 'though he 
oittnte of iiadlow, and bought in its place contemned the man with man'ellous scorn 
Fairlawn in Kent, at a cost of about 4,000/. .... and I believe was the loss of his head' 
lie also purchased the seignories of llaby, (Rebellion, ii. 101 ; cf. Wabwick, Memoirs, 
Hamard Castle, and Long XeiKton in the p. 141). 

county of Durham, at a cost of about 18,000/. ; On the meeting of the Short parliament 
(Daltox, Hiitory of the li'rajfjf, ii. 113). of April 1640, in which Vane sat for AVil- 
In May 1633 he entertained the king at - ton, he was charged to demand supplies for 
llaby {Kushwubth. ii. 17S) In lt^'^5 he the war from the commons. On 4 May he 
was granted the wardenship of all forests informed the house that the king was will- 
and ehast^s within the dominion of Barnard ing to surrender ship-money, adding that 
Ca<tle. and in the following year the custody his master would not be satisfied with less 
of Tetrsdale Forr^t and Manwood Chase ! than twelve subsidies in return. The debate 
(^C<*LLix<. iv. oil : Daltox. ii. 11:^ i. showed that the king's demand would be 

Vane's p:)lit:cal imp>.*rtance dates from refused, and led to the dissolution of pari ia- 
livk). when he l>H?ame a m»*mbrr of the privy ' ment on 5 May. Clarendon, who attributes 
c«iuncil. Sir Th'-mas }»•:•? describes him the breach entirely to Vane's mismanage- 
ab.tut that tisie. in a letter to the queen of ment, charges him with misrepresenting 
IVthemia. as l.*eir.^ '-^f the cabinet.* that is, the temper of parliament to the king, and 
one of th'.xw o-vincinors in whom the king even with 'acting that part maliciously, 
m^stconadediCfi.'. .>*MVPa/-^rj«. I>->m.l»3i'9- and to bring all into confusion* in order to 
1<>?1. p. otyji. *.»n 33 y?v. 103- Le was ap- ■ ODmpass Strafford's ruin (RebeUitm, ii. 76; 
p«.">iii:rd one of rhe cDmmlss: ?nrr5 of the Warwick, .Ifemoir*, p. 147). Another con- 
admiral: y. and ■ n 10 April U-3o --kne of the temporary rumour was that Vane brought 
c^mmls«:oaer$ for the c^I?cie<. and between about the dissolution in order to save him- 
1»>^.« *ni lt>40 ie was conrinually e^ipl^y-rd ael: from prosecution as a monopolist (LiL- 




01 :h- -rijh; yrivy oinc;.; >:* :o w-irm to mention the die^pute about the military 

So ■:: sr. afair* wrr^ r--.rj«:r:*i. ani wi* charges and the intended vote against the 

-:- jf :'-T >-4.^ t^^^T — '^* vV-=^='.t:c^ Sc-r-ttish war which complicated the question 

>■-•"-: r-"*:"-*, i- Irr . i^i :.. Feb. a* issue • G ardixer, if w^ory o^j&w.y/fiwrf, ix. 

1 ■-♦ ■":.r i ::.;. t" tb- TT-rrs-l s^Lrr-se. 11:>-17l The king did not regard Vane as 

s—T'- r.-vi ^ a=r ?r--^--trr - i-i-T iz. rla.?e z-.'-inj bfvond his orders, and continued to 

: S -.' ■>.?. C^r. . L_* -"-li - 5-jtei. -z. «T::e rsiplov him as secretary. Throughout the 

• "^"TN" --'-.* -T^^k^.-z.. • rx -i-T iark «■-- <«£0>nl So«.>tiish war he was with the king, 

■-■»*- .* ■ : :':.'. V:'.*. _ - : Hs-r...::-- aai aai his letter? show that he was full of con- 

^^ :» ' fcr-. ^ > :'r T.-w^Tr :: :i^ v<ir^r' rience even after the defeat at Newburn 

• ^ '^ • x'* ^ . .\ • V . *. . +>. -Vt ; T-.. 4l 1 : HjrivrickePaperA, ii. 174; Cal. State Papert, 

* - *i: - xyn;^ .sr^- ,, - V. -;^.c\ -j^ ^7 - ^;. .-. rv>=a. 1^40-1. p. l.'>4). Vane took part as an 

XV > "t:-! .^.-r-,'^ . -- ;. :;:^ . assistant in the debates of the great council 

T^. ^ ?» ■* • T. \ tr- fcr>i HaailTcc arid in the negotiations with the Scots at 



'. X-. • -^ \ »- . > TTT^t iT. - r-enxrar^. ari lUp>n \ih. ii. 224; Notes of the Treaty at 
^^-^x^^x-. -t--- ^^ r^- >.- . ^» "wikr^w^jrs -Rw^-pp. 18.33). In the Long parliament, 



\ «<.v -v^v *- , . — ^». ,- >.-p,^^ lltz^.l- wSfre. as in the Short parliament. Vane nv 
^x« *•» >» * r.^ -: '-.vrr. -"■. -^ - -k* ir»«sen:ed Wilton, he was fortunate enough 



..N ^ .<:. -r. 14 -V, l.v. '. -o. 10 e^cai^ attack. This he owed partly to the 
\x » > -»• *i ^.*=* ::*^- *'^" : r isc\ that he had not been concerned in the 
• f •« .^■ »-r."i.r^s:Iy ir-.TiiA.y >rr.-.s. ": ..: xc^: obnoxious acts of the government, partly 
ir>s-v*.rvv^^ ul^at i>f the war acj^.r.s: :"..■ :o his s^^n's connection with the opposition 
X ar.^- -. ::>ren.'tf» as to the p .l:oy ; ^ v^-. 1.^.:^:^. 

j^xl :.->ikA:d» them in the lut:ii>.. ,\s;;<, .j |j, >trafford's trial Vane's evidence as to 

jftM.*h . Strafford Lettm.ix, 3i>.\ 4l9.o<^ tho words used bv him in the meeting of the 

|Nx-a:ue Permanent when ^traffonl on his privv ov>uncil on" 5 May 1640 was of para- 

.^•tioFi a* an e»" ii" „^°;. '^^^ st^lected mount importance. He asserted positively 

^wn Kabvas ^E.,*^°*i V |'. *x* *''^»^»' . that Strafford had advised an offensive war 

aya Cl*rn''""^?!;^f °^^^ ^^^'^ ^I- Vane, | with Scotland, telling the king, ' You have 

ind an honour Ue maae an account should . an army in Ireland; you may employ it to 
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reduce this kin^om.' In the theory of the 
proeecution ' this kingdom' meant England, 
not Scotland, and vane declined to offer 
anj explanation of the words, though much 
pmsea by Strafford's friends (Rush worth. 
Trial of Strafford, pp. 645, 646). Other 
privy councillors present could not remember 
the words, but Vane persisted in his state- 
ment, relying doubtless on the notes of the 
discussion which he had taken at the time. 
The notes themselves had been seen by the 
king and burnt by his orders a short time be- 
fore the meeting of the parliament, but on 
10 April Pym produced a copy which he had 
obtained from the younger Vane, which cor- 
roborated the secretary's evidence. Vane 
owned the notes, but refused further expla- 
nations, and expressed great wrath with his 
Clarendon regards Vane's anger as a 



son. 



comedy played to deceive the public, but 
admits that for some time after ' there was in 
public a great distance observed between 
them.' There is no evidence, however, to 
justify either this theory of collusion, or 
the further statement that Vane had been 
throughout the trial the secret assistant of 
the prosecution (Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 
130-8 ; Sakford, Studies and Illustrations of 
the Oreat Mebellion, pp. 327-35 ; Gardiner, 
History of England, ix. 229, 328. The origi- 
nal copy of the notes, now among the manu- 
scripts of the House of Lords, is printed in 
Hist, MSS. Comm, 3rd Rep. p. 3. It disap- 
peared mysteriously, and was found among 
the king's papers taken at Naseby; Whitb- 
liOCKE, Memorials, i. 127 ; Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1640-1, T>. 559). 

Vane thought that Strafford's attainder 
would reconcile king and people. ' Gk)d 
send us now a happy end of our troubles 
and a good peace' was his comment on the 
passing of the bill (Ca/. State Papers, Dom. 
1640-1, p. 671). He did not see that it put 
an end to his prospects of remaining in the 
king's service, as its effects were for a time 
delayed by the difficulty of finding a suitable 
successor. He was even appointed one of 
the five commissioners of the treasury when 
Juxon resigned in May 1641. 

In Augu8tl641 Vaneaccompanied Charles I 
to Scotland, and as no successor to Winde- 
bank, his former collea^e in the secretary- 
ship, had yet been appomted, he was charged 
to correspond with (Sir) Edward Nicholas 
[q.v.],clerkof the council. Hisletters during 
this period are printed in the 'Nicholas 
Papers ' (i. 1-60). Although his post as trea- 
surer of the household had already been pro- 
mised to Thomas, second baron Savile (after- 
wards Earl of Sussex) [a. v.], he was confident 
that he should keep botnit and the secretary- 



ship (ib, p. 46). But as soon as Charles re- 
turned to London he gave the treasurership 
to Savile, and a few days later dismissed 
Vane from the secretaryship and all other 
posts at court (4 Nov. 1641). It was remarked 
at the time that Vane had ' the very ill luck to 
be neither loved nor pitied of any man,' and 
the king was convinced of his treachery (ib, 
i. 283 ; Clarendon, Rebellion, iv. 79, 100 n. ; 
CaL State Papers, Dom. 1641-3, pp. 81, 189, 
192). 

Vane lost no time in joining the opposi- 
tion. On 13 Dec. 1641 Pym moved that 
Vane's name should be added to the com- 
mittee of thirty-two for Irish affairs (San- 
ford, p. 449). Two months later, when the 
militia bill was drawn up, parliament nomi- 
nated him as lord lieutenant of Durham 
(10 Feb. 1642 ; Commons' Journals, ii. 424). 
When the civil war broke out the county, 
which was predominantly royalist in feeling, 
fell at once under the control of the royalists, 
and Vane exercised no real authority there till 
after its reconquest at the end of 1644. John 
Lilbume, bitterly hostile to all the Vanes, 
because Sir Henry had been one of his judges, 
accused him of causing the loss of Durham 
by negligence and treachery, but the charge 
met with no belief from parliament ( The Re- 
solved Man's Resolution, 1647, pp. 13-18; 
JEnffland'sBirthnffht,l6^9,^, 19; Legal Fun* 
dam^ntal Liberties, 1649, pp. 19, 45). 

Vane was a member of^the committee of 
both kingdoms from its first establishment 
(7 Feb. 1644). In April 1646 he was employed 
as one of its representatives with the Scottish 
auxiliary army (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1644-5, p. 416. His letters during this mis- 
sion are printed in the Calendar and in Port^ 
land Papers, vol. i.) At the Uxbridge treaty 

Parliament asked the king to make Vane a 
aron, and ordinances for the payment of his 
losses during the war further show his favour 
with the parliament ( Commons' Journals, iii. 
426, 690, iv. 361). These losses were very 
considerable, as Raby was three times occu- 
pied by the royalists, and after its recapture 
became a parliamentary garrison. He says, 
probably with truth, * In my losses, plunder- 
mgs, rents, and destructions of timber in my 
woods, I have been damnified to the amount 
of 16,000/. at least' (Dalton, ii. 114). 

Vane continued to sit in parliament after 
the king's execution, but a proposal to appoint 
him a member of the council of state in 
February 1650 was negatived by the house 
(Qardiner, History of the Commonwealth, 
i. 273; Commons' Journals, vi. 369). He 
represented Kent in the Protector's first par- 
liament (Old Parliamentary History, xx. 
300). He died about May 1655, and rovalists 
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Papersj Dom. 1631-^, p. 278 ; cf. Forstbb, 
Life of Vane, p. 6). Bat no prospect of 
prefennent could induce him to stifle his 
conscientious scruples about the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the English church. He 
abstained, it was reported, two years from 
receiving the sacrament because he could 
fjret nobody to administer it to him standing. 
Conferences with bishops failed to remove 
his doubts or to induce him to conform. In 
1635 he resolved to go to New England in 
order to obtain freedom to worship accord- 
ing to his conscience {Mass, Hist, Soc. Pro- 
ceedings, xii. 246; Hosmer, p. 12). 

Vane arrived at Boston in the ship Abi- 
gail on 6 Oct. 1635 with the king's license 
to stay for three years in New England. He 
had also a commission, jointly with his fellow 
travellers, Hugh Peters [q. v.] and John 
Winthrop the younger, to treat with the 
recent emigrants from Massachusetts to 
Connecticut on behalf of the Connecticut 
patentees ( Winthbop, History of New Eng- 
land, ed. 1853, i. 203, 477). Massachusetts 
received him with open arms as ^ a young 
ffentleman of excellent parts,' and one who 
had forsaken the honours of the court ^ to 
enjoy the ordinances of Christ in their purity.' 
On 1 Nov. 1635 he was admitted a member 
of the church at Boston, on 3 March 1636 
he became a freeman of the colony, and on 
25 March following was chosen its governor 
{ib, i. 203, 222, ii. 446). Even before his 
election Vane had begun to take part in ad- 
ministration and politics. On 30 Nov. 1635 
Boston passed an order that all persons wish- 
ing to sue each other at law should first 
submit their cases to the arbitration of Vane 
and two elders. Not content with these 
petty duties, he boldly undertook to reconcile 
AVinthrop and Dudley, and procured a con- 
ference on the causes of the party divisions 
of the moment which produced a certain 
number of useful regulations as to the con- 
duct of magistrates (ib, i. 211). 

Vane signalised the first week of his go- 
vernment Dy effecting an agreement with 
the masters of the ships in harbour for the 
better government of sailors on shore {ib, i. 
222, 263 ; Hutchinson, History of Massa- 
chusetts, ed. 1765, i. 53). The outbreak of 
war with the Pequot Indians and the danger 
of war with the Narragansetts were Vane's 
first difiiculties, but by the help of Roger 
Williams a satisfactory treaty was concluaed 
with Miantonomo, the Narragansett chief 
^Winthbop, p. 237). Less success attended 
Vane's intervention in the ecclesiasticalpoli- 
tics of the colony. * Mr. Vane,' says Win- 
throp, ' a wise and godly gentleman, held with 
Mr. Cotton and many others the indwelling 



of the Holy Ghost in a believer, and went so 
far beyond the rest as to maintain a personal 
union with the Holy Ghost/ Questions 
about 'sanctification' and 'justification,' of 
the difference between * a covenant of works ' 
and ' a covenant of grace,' the doctrine of 
Anne Hutchinson and the preaching of John 
Wheelwright, roused a storm which divided 
Massachusetts into two hostile factions, of 
which Vane's was the smaller and less in- 
fluential. Vane, who had received letters re- 
calling him to England, asked the general 
court for leave to depart (December 1636), 
and when pressed to stay ^ brake forth into 
tears, and professed that howsoever the causes 

Propounded for his departure were such as 
id concern the utter ruin of his outward 
estate, yet he would rather have hazarded 
all than have gone from them at this time 
if something else had not pressed him more 
— viz. the inevitable danger he saw of God's 
judgments to come upon us for these diffe- 
rences and dissensions which he saw amongst 
us, and the scandalous imputations brought 
upon himself, as if he should be the cause of 
ail ; and therefore he thought it best for him 
to give place for a time.' The court refused 
to accept these reasons for his resignation, 
but finally gave consent to his going on 
account of his private affairs. But a deputa- 
tion from the church at Boston urged Vane 
to stay, and, professing himself ' an obedient 
child of the church, he withdrew his re- 
signation (Winthrop, i. 247). 

This undignified scene, whether a simple 
exhibition oi weakness or a comedy played 
to procure a vote of confidence, naturally 
damaged the governor's position. A few 
days later. Vane having expressed some dis- 
satisfaction about a conference of ministers 
which had taken place without his privitv, 
Hugh Peters publicly rebuked him. He told 
Vane that *■ it sadded the ministers' spirits 
that he should be jealous of their meetings 
or seek to restrain their liberty,' adding that 
before he came to Massachusetts the churches 
were at peace, and finally besought him 
'humbly to consider his youth and short 
experience of the things of God, and to beware 
of peremptory conclusions which he perceived 
him to be very apt unto' {ib. i. 249). A little 
later the court, in spite of Vane's strenuous 
opposition, condemned a sermon by his friend 
Wheelwright as seditious. Twice also in 
meetings over which he presided he refused 
to put questions to the vote, and was obliged 
to see them put and carried by the opposition 
leaders. At the election of magistrates in 
March 1637 Vane and his supporters were 
all left out after a long and excited struggle 
(tft. i. 257-8, 200-2). Boston, however, still 
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9 mdiiffDified 
Wiwbrap, bit weetwAil tu r puuai i. A c«»- 
tWfWi y with Wiatlifi^ owet a new l«w 
MsbUof ibe BugiftnU* lo prerent the 
Mttlauat in (he eolonT of psvcnu tkey 
thowfit dangerotu wu bi* last i 
!■ Mm— chtupiM politic*. On S Ane. 
be art nil for Engluid (A. i. 883, 277. 
HairMntim Papm, L 79). 

Vaue'i American career baa been banUv 
jud{g«d br American bisMnana. He made 
manjr mutabea, but the gmtest misUke 
waa that made by tbe eolonistn tbeniMlTea, 
when, out of deference to birth and ranlc, 
thflj' N't a voua^ and tneiperieneed slranfrer 
to deal with problpms which lask*^ the 
wtadom "f iheirableat heads, Subeequ<-ntly, 
bawRVer, hi* eonnection with New Eng- 
land bwamn an advantage to the coloDtes, 
and in IWi Uavachaietta merchants in 
diffieultim wilh the Eng:lUb pOTemmeat 
found him a itrontt hFlpur. 'Though be 
miffbt have lakm oosaion BKatnut lU,' writes 
Wintlirop, ' for some dishonour which he 
•pprabonded to have been unjustly put upon 
faiin hare, vet both now and at other times 
he ihnwed himself a true friend to New 
KngUnd and a man of nobb and generous 
mind'(WiiiTHBUp, ii, 30fi). 

In January IflSH hja father obtained for 
Vanu a ip'aiit of llie joint treasiirerHhip of 
the navy. Tliin office, of which the chief 
minuiinration waa a fee of threepence in the 
pound on mnnny paid by the treasurer, was 
wunh vmi. per annum, and would be worth 
ai much more after the death of Vane's col- 
leaffuo, tiir William Russell (Cal. State 
Popfl™, Jtom. iri38-9,pp, 125,307,843, 485; 
1)AI.T01(, p, 103),- Vane was consequently 
employed in the expenditure of the ship- 
money and the eciuipment of ships to be 
Hied for the Bcnttish war, while his con- 
nection with thu admiralty led to his elec- 
tion &■ member for Hull in the Short psrlia- 
l (Cal. Stafti l'apfr», Dom. 1639-40, 



BOW). On :>3 June 1fl40 Vane was knighted, 
u 1 July he married at Rt. Mair's, Sab 
betfa, Krancei, daughter of Sir Cnristophi 



Wrajr of Barlinj^, Lincolnehire, his fnther 
aettling upoti Uim, at the marriage, Raby, 
FairUwn, and all his lands in England. 
which were of an estimated value of 3,00U/, 
pw annum (Dai.ton, pp, 101, 115). At 
this time Vane seemed, according to Cla- 
rendon, 'to bo much reformed in his extra- 
vagances,' and appeared 'a man well satis- 
fled and cnmiiosL'd to the government ' 
(ftflfteWion, iii. 84). But his refigioua views 
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«refc maAtaetA. mad an i 
drvsj hmgBt him inta doee eonnertioa 
with the parliamenlaiy Ofpostion. About 
SeyM i bef 1640 Vane was aeatehing among 
hia fatbtr's papen wiih tbe leave of tbe 



with his marriage ■ettlonetlt, when he found 
hi* btfaer's uMea of tbe ooancil meeting of 
6Hbt1640. Impressed by its 'high coDceni- 
mentto the Oomm(mweallb,'he began loeopy 
it. As he was transcribing it Prm came to 
TiBt him, and be shotted IVm the original 
paper, and allowed him to make a copy of his 
own tnnscript. A dtBlinction between hia 
dnty to bis natural father and his dutv as a 
'■on of the Commonwealth,' and tynj's 
argument that ' a time might come when 
tbe discovery of ibis might be a sovereign 
means to prreerve both church and stale,' 
overcame bis first reluctance to allow this 
breach of confidence- Tbe original was 
subeequentlj burnt at the king's orders, 
^'ane's own copy was destroyed by Pym at 
his request, and I^mi*B transcript alone re- 
mained to be used by the opposition leaders 
in esse the oral testimony of the elder ^'ane 
and other councillors should prove inaiifB- 
cient to convict Btrafford of his design to 
employ tbe Irish army against the liberties 
of England. The production of this paper in 
tbe House of Commons on 10 April 1641, 
and at the trial in Westminster Hall three 
days later, sealed Stratford's fate (Sanfokd, 
Studiel and Ilbistrationi of the Great £e- 
liellum, p. 328 ; Vbrhbt, A'o/m if the Lonjf 
Parliament, p. 37; CLAREiniDN, I/t^lHon, 
iii. 13S). The verdict of the puritan party 
was that ' on admirable providence had dis- 
covered this business ' which justified the 
younger Vane ' from nil breach of dutv,' be- 
cause ' this was an act of God himself^ (Sis 
SiMOltns D'EwEs; SiNPORD, p. 331). 

In the iirst session of the LongpsTliament 
Vane, who was again returned for II ull, was, 
apart from his share in StrafTord's trial, 
chiefly notable as u leader of the most 
advanced ecelesiesticat party. On 9 Feb. 
1641 he was added to the committee on 
church aifairs as srepresenlative of the root- 
and-branch men (Cbmtnim^ JountaU, ii. Bl ; 
B*ILL1B, Letters, i. 306). Vane, Cromwell, 
and St. John were the originators of the 
bill for the total abolition of epiBCopacy 
which Sir Edward Dering introduced on 
27 May 1641. Vane's first printed speech 
was one delivered on that bill, asserting that 
the whole fabric of episcopal government was 
' rotten and corrupt from the very founda- 
tion of it to the top,' and must be pulled 
down in the interest both of tbe civil Etat« 
and of religion {fildParliamattary SUtwy, 
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ix. 291, 342 ; Gabduter, History of England^ 
ix. 381). A few days later he proposed a 
scheme appointing a Dody of commissioners^ 
lay and clerical, to exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in eve^ shire in place of the 
bishops (Shaw, minutes of the Manchester 
Presbyterian Classis, pp. i, lii, Ivii, xci, xcix, 
cvii). 

In secular politics Vane came with equal 
rapidity to the front. When the king's 
attempt to seize the five memhers tempo- 
rarily removed Pym and Hampden from the 
house, Vane took the lead. He was one of 
the committee appointed to vindicate the 
privileges of parliament, and was the author 
of the judicious declaration that the house 
did not intend to protect the accused in any 
crime, but would be ready to bring them to 
punishment if they were proceeded against 
m a legal way (Foester, Arrest of the Five 
Members, p. 316). 

By this time Vane was no longer an 
official. His father's dismissal from the se- 
cretaryship had been followed by his own 
removal from the treasurership of the navy 
(December 1641). Parliament took it ill, 
and as soon as the breach with the king was 
completed, the two houses passed an ordi- 
nance (8 Aug. 1642) reappointing Vane to 
his old post (Commons' Journals, ii. 709; 
ZorcW Journals, v. 273). 

From the commencement of hostilities 
Vane was one of the leaders of the war 
party. On 8 Nov. 1642 he excited the city 
to fresh exertions, and recounted the kings 
rupture of negotiations (Old Parliamentary 
History, xii. 17). He opposed, on 20 Dec. 
1642, the propositions drawn up by the lords 
to be offered to the king, and the similar pro- 
posals put forward in February 1643 (Gar- 
diner, Great Civil War, i. 79; Sanford, 
el. 541-3). Vane*s sarcastic comments on 
ssex's proposal for reopening negotiations 
with Charl^ (11 July 1643) produced a bitter 
quarrel between them, and an ironical invi- 
tation from Essex to Vane to go hand in 
hand with him to the walls of Oxford (ib. 
pp. 670-5). When parliament decided to 
ask the Scots for assistance. Vane was one 
of the four commissioners sent to Edinburgh 
to negotiate (Instructions in Old Parlia- 
mentary History, xii. 340 ; Lords* Journals, 
vi 139). Clarendon, commenting on this 
choice, enlaiges on the * wonderful saj^acity' 
•with which Vane penetrated the designs of 
others, and the 'rare dissimulation with 
which he concealed his own, and concludes : 
^ There need no more be said of his ability 
than that he was chosen to cozen and deceive 
a whole nation which excelled in craft 'and 
'diaaembling' (RebeUionf e4. Macray, yii. 



267"). This was written many years later. 
Baillie, writing at the time, characterises 
Vane briefly as * one of the gravest and 
ablest' of the English nation (Letters, ii. 
89). The commissioners found the Scots in- 
disposed to make ' a civil league' with Eng- 
land unless it were combined with * a reli- 
gious covenant.* On 17 Aug. the * solemn 
league and covenant' was adopted by the 
Scottish convention of estates, out not till 
Henderson's original draft had been amended 
by Vane's insertion of words which gave 
parliament greater freedom. The Scots would 
have pledged the parliament to the reforma- 
tion of religion in the church of England 
'according to the example of tbe best re- 
formed churches.' Vane's addition of the 
phrase ' according to the word of God ' left 
the * door open to Independency,' which the 
Scottish divines feared, and transferred the 
final decision of the question of the remodel- 
ling of the English church to parliament 
and the Westminster assembly. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the Scottish com- 
missioners were simply outwitted by Vane ; 
they accepted the amendment because they 
hoped to interpret it according to their own 
wishes, through the political and military 
influence the alliance gave them (Burket, 
Life of Hamilton, 1852, p. 307 ; Warwick, 
Meynoirs, p. 265 ; Rush worth, v. 467 ; Gar- 
diner, Oreat Civil War, i. 230; Baillie, 
Letters, n. 88-95). What Vane himself under- 
stood by the covenant at the time his letters 
do not show. To the end of his life he pro- 
tested that he had kept it in the sense in 
which he took it, saying on the scaflbld that 
' the matter thereoT and the holy ends con- 
tained therein I full]|[ assent unto, and have 
been as desirous to observe; but the rigid 
way of prosecuting it, and the oppressing 
uniformity that hath been endeavoured by 
it, I never approved' (Trial, pp. 60, 91; 
Report on the Duke of Portlands MSS, i. 
129, 136). 

On Pym's death Vane practically suc- 
ceeded to his authority (Gardiner, i. 274). 
* He was that within the house which Crom- 
well was without,' says Baxter (Reliquice 
Baxterianoi, p. 75). In February 1644 Vane 
and St. John — the joint leaders of the war 
party — proposed and carried the establish- 
ment 01 the committee of both kingdoms. 
This was the first serious attempt to organise 
a government made by the Long parliament. 
The earlier committee of safety was set aside, 
and executive functions were entrusted to 
a body of twenty- five persons responsible 
to parliament for their conduct, but with 
autnority to take independent action in every- 
thing connected witn the conduct of the 
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war (Ga&diveb, i. 304). The uiucropuloiis 
tactics by which the permanent establish- 
ment of the committee was effected help to 
explain the reputation for 'subtlety' which 
Vane acquired (ib,u 343; Baillie, Letters, 
ii. 141, 154, 178, 186). 

In the summer of 1644 the committee sent 
Vane to the camp before York to urge that 
Fairfax and Manchester should leave the 
siege to the Scots, and march into Lanca- 
shijre against Prince Rupert (Vane's letters 
from the camp are of considerable interest : 
Cat. State Papers, Dom. 1644). There is 
ground for believing that, besides his osten- 
sible mission, Vane was charged to propose 
a plan for the deposition of Charles I, and 
perhaps for the elevation of the elector pala- 
tine to the English throne. But the three 
generals were unanimous in rejecting the 
scheme, and it was one of the causes of the 
friction between the independent and the 
presbyterian leaders (Gabdiner, i. 367, ii. 
27). Vane was one of the parliamentary 
commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge in 
January 1645, but took little part in their 
debates {Hist. MSS. Camm. 10th Rep. iv. 
160 ; Whitblocke, Memorials, i. 376). lie 
was more prominent as an advocate of the 
reorganisation of the army and the super- 
session of the Earl of Essex. When Zouch 
Tate proposed the self-denying ordinance, 
Vane seconded his motion (9 Dec. 1644). 
The speech which Clarendon attributes to 
Vane upon this occasion is probably fic- 
titious. On 21 Jan. 1645, in the vote ap- 
pointing Fairfax general, \'ane and Crom- 
well were the two tellers for the majority. 
On 4 March Vane, as the spokesman of the 
House of Commons, appealed to the city to 
provide the money necessary to enable the 
new army to take the field {Commons* Jour- 
nals, iv. 26; IIosMER, p. 2"^; Gardiner, 
ii. 90; Claren'DOX, viii. 193, 241, 260). 

This conduct completed the breach between 
Vane and the Scots which his advocacy of 
toleration had begun. On 13 Sept. 1644 
Cromwell, St. John, and Vane persuaded the 
House of Commons to pass what was called 
* the accommodation order,* appointing a 
committee to consider the differences on the 
question of church government, and, if agree- 
ment proved impossible, to devise some means 
of tolerating * tender consciences.' * Our 

freatest friends,' complained Baillie, *Sir 
lenry Vane and the solicitor (i.e. St. John), 
are the main procurers of all this, and that 
without any regard to us, who have saved 
their nation, and brought these two persons 
to the height of the power they enjoy and 
use to our prejudice. Vane, *whom we 
trusted most,' expressed the view that the 



accommodation order did not go far enough, 
and even at the table of the Scottish mem- 
bers of the Westminster assembly had 'pro- 
lixly, earnestly, and passionately reasoned 
for a full liberty of conscience to all religions ' 
(Bailue, Letters, iL 230, 235 ; Garduteb, 
ii. 30). Roger Williams, in the preface to 
his ' Bloody Tenent of Persecution,' quotes 
' a heavenly speech' which he heard uttered 
by one of the leaders of the parliament. 
* Why should the labours of any be sup- 
pressed, if sober, though never so different P 
We now profess to seek God, we desire to 
seek light.' There can be little doubt that 
Vane was the speaker quoted. The two 
were old friends, and the charter for Pro- 
vidence Plantation which Williams ob- 
tained from the commissioners for the govern- 
ment of the colonies (14 March 1644), Vane's 
influence had helped him to procure (Gar- 
DiKER, ii. 289; Palfret, History of New 
England, i. 608, ii. 215). While thus help- 
ing to found a colony based on the widest 
toleration. Vane also endeavoured to per- 
suade the magistrates of Massachusetts to 
show more indulgence to religious dis- 
sentients. Writing to Winthrop in June 
1645, he expressed his fear ' lest while the 
congregational way among you is in its 
freedom and backed with power, it teach ita 
oppugners here to extirpate it and root it 
out from its own principles and practice' 
(ib. ii. 175; HosMER, p. 81). As the first 
civil war drew to its close, the king's last 
hope was to enlist A'ane and the indepen- 
dents on his side by the promise of tolera- 
tion. An attempt to open negotiations 
for that purpose in January 1644, through 
Lord Lovelace, had been frustrated by \'ane'8 
revelation of the intrigue {Camden Miscel- 
lany, yo\. viii.) On 2 March 1646 John Ash- 
burnham, at the command of the king, ap- 
pealed to Vane to support the king's request 
for a personal treaty in London. * If pres- 
bytery,' he added, * shall be so strongly 
insisted upon as that there can be no peace 
without it, you shall certainly have all the 
power my master can make to join with you 
in rooting out of this kingdom that tyrannical 
government, with this condition, that my 
master may not have his conscience disturbed 
— yours being free — when that work is 
finished' {Clarendon State Papers, ii. 226). 
This second overture Vane also rejected. 

In 1(146 the presbyterian party gained the 
upper hand in the Long parliament, and 
\ ane's leadership ended. At the commence- 
ment of 1647 he was still in close alliance 
with Cromwell, and in March Lilbume com- 
plained that Cromwell was ' led by the nose 
by two unworthy covetous earthworms/ Vane 
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and St. John (JonahkS Cry out of the Whale* 8 
Belly , 1647, p. 3). In April, when the dis- 
pute between army and parliament began. 
Vane, like Cromwell, generally absented mm- 
self from the debates of the house (Gab- 
DINEB, iii. 241). On 7 June, when the army 
was marching on London, Vane was one of 
the six commissioners sent by the parliament 
to treat with it, and he took part in the treaty 
with the officers at Wycombe in July {Old 
Parliamentary History , xv. 407, 446 ; Cart, 
MemoriaU of the Civil War, i. 266-8, 276, 
286, 306-«, 816-19, 322). Both levellers and 
presbyterians distrusted him. In June he 
was 'threatened to be cut in pieces' by a 
mob outside the House of Commons, and in 
July Lilbume was reported to have said that 

* he had rather cut Sir Henry Vane's throat 
than HollisV {Clarke Papers, i. 136, 168). 
When Vane attempted to persuade parlia- 
ment to yield to the demands of the army, 
he was accused of threatening parliament 
with military intervention (Gardixeb, iv. 
36 ; Walkbb, History of Independency , i. 
47^. When he used his influence with the 
ofhcers to prevent violent measures, the 
levellers denounced him as a self-seeking 

* grandee' (Wildman, Putney Projects, 1647, 
p. 43). Backed by Cromwell and Ireton, he 
opposed Marten's motion that no further ap- 

Tlication should be made to the king {22 Sept. 
t>47) ; and when the army leaders and tne 
chiefs of the independents four months later 
adopted Marten's plan, and passed the vote 
that no addresses should be made to the 
king ^3 Jan. 1648), he still persisted in his 
op|)08ition {Clarke Papers, i. 231). His dis- 
satisfaction was notorious, and he said with 
truth in 1662, *I had neither consent nor 
vote in the resolutions of the houses con- 
cerning the non-addresses to his late majesty ' 
( Trial, p. 46 ; cf. Hamilton Papers, i. 149, 
166). 

On 28 April 1648 the two houses passed a 
vote declaring that they would not alter 

* the fundamental government of the king- 
dom by king, lords, and commons.' Vane 
had helped to draw up a declaration to the 
same effect published m April 1646, and his 
opinion was unaltered. Accordingly he sup- 
ported this vote, awaking thereby great mis- 
trust among his friends in the army {Cony- 
moTu^ Journals, iv. 613, v. 647; Bctrton, 
Diary, iii. 173; Hamilton Papers, pp. 185, 
191). A vote for reopening negotiations 
with the king followed, which vane also sup- 
ported, and on 1 Sept. he was appointed one 
of the commissioners of the two houses for 
the treaty at Newport {Clarke Papers, ii. 
17 ; Commons* Journals, v. 672, 697). Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Vane endeavoured to pro- 



long the treaty, beguiling the king's party by 
offering toleration of episcopacy and the 
prayer-book ; his real object being only to 
delay matters till the army could be brought 
up to London {Own Time, ed. Airy, i. 74). 
This view is imsupported by any evidence. 
Vane and his friend Pierrepoint were really 
anxious to come to an understanding with 
the king on the basis of ' moderate episcopacv' 
and toleration, a solution of which Cromwell, 
as his messages to Vane show, strongly dis- 
approved ( Clarke Papers, ii. 61 ). It is also clear 
tnat while Cromwell regarded his victories as 
a providential justification of the policy of the 
army. Vane, as Cromwell complained, made 
Hoo little of outward dispensations,' and 
Cromwell expressed himself ' unsatisfied with 
his passive and suffering principles ' (C abltle, 
Cromwell Letters, Ixvii. ; Proceeds of the Pro- 
tector against Sir H Vane, p. 6). In accord- 
ance with this principle. Vane, while de- 
nouncing the king's concessions during the 
treaty as unsatisfactory (3 Dec. 1648), was 
prepared to acquiesce in the decision of the 
House of Commons to continue the treaty 
rather than to use force to prevent its resumjn 
tion (Walkeb, History of Independency, li. 
26 ; Ludlow, i. 208). He held submission 
to that decision a moral duty {Trial, p. 106). 

For these reasons Vane absented himself 
from the house after * Pride's Purge,' and re- 
mained away from 3 Dec. to 7 Feb. 1649. 
He took no part in the king's trial, and 
neither consented to nor approved his exe- 
cution. Yet he continued to act as com- 
missioner of the admiralty, and it was 
proved against him on his trial that he had 
issued orders in that capacity on the very 
day of the king's death (Bubton, Diary, in. 
174 ; Trial of Vane, pp. 27, 31, 46). Par- 
liament unanimously elected him a member 
of the council of state (14 Feb. 1649), but 
he refused the oath approving of the kingf's 
execution and the abolition of the monarchy, 
and would not take his seat till it had been 
exchanged for an engagement to be faithful 
to the new government {ib. p. 46 ; Gabdineb, 
History of the Commonwealth, i. 7 ; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, pp. 6, 13). The 
people, he held, were the source of all just 
power, and * the little remnant of the par- 
liament' was now the representative of the 
nation. It might legitimately establish a free 
state, and he, being a member of that parlia- 
ment entrusted with a public duty on behalf 
of the people, must obey and faithfully serve 
the new government ( Trial, p. 46 ; Bubton, 
iii. 176). 

No man served the Commonwealth with 
more zeal. Vane was elected a member of 
every council of state chosen during the 
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Hess (p. 97). As treasurer of the navy Vane 
received from 1642 to 1645 a salary of about 
8,000/. per annum in fees. After the passing 
of the ' self-denyinff ordinance ' that sum was 
reduced by one hflJf, in accordance with an 
order of parliament, and on 16 July 1650 
it was resolved to appoint a treasurer who 
should be paid a fixed salary of 1,000/. a 
year. As a compensation for the loss of his 
place, Vane was voted church lands to the 
value of 1,200/. a year {Commom£ Journals, 
iv. 207, vi. 14, 440 ; cf. English Historical 
HevieWf ix. 487). 

In domestic politics religion and parlia- 
mentary reform were the two subjects with 
which Vane was most concerned. In 1652 
he wrote to the government of Massachu- 
setts urging them not to censure any per- 
sons for matters of a religious nature {^Mas- 
sachusetts Hist, Coll. 3rd ser. i. 35). He 
saw stood even in quakerism {Retired Maris 
Meditations y p. 184), and he opposed the 
party which wished to oblige Irisn catholics 
to attend protestant worship (Comiinon£ 
Journals, vi. 138). On the question whether 
the republic should have an established 
church or not. Vane and Cromwell took op- 
posite sides. The proposals of Owen and 
other independent ministers to the commit- 
tee for the propagation of the gospel, which 
Cromwell earned out in the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the protectorate, were abso- 
lutely contrary to Vane's principles. Of his 
utterances on the Question no record has sur- 
vived, but his brother Charles was one of the 
petitioners against Owen*s scheme, and the 
sonnet which Milton sent to Vane on 3 July 
1652 is a further proof that Vane was hostile 
to it. It expresses the satisfaction with which 
the poet hails a statesman who, like himself, 
was opposed on principle to a state church. 

To know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few 

hare done. 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe : 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son 

(Massok, Life of Milton, iv. 391-7, 442 ; 
Sixes, p. 97). 

Vane's action on the question of dissolv- 
ing the Long parliament produced a lasting 
breach between himself and Cromwell. 
Clarendon asserts, and Ludlow hints, that 
after the battle of Worcester Vane became 
suspicious of Cromwell^s designs, and began 
to seek to diminish his power {Rebellion, 
xiv. 2; Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 347). But 
there is no good evidence of this, and it is 
clear that as late as March 1653 they were 
^iU politicaL allies (Gabdiubb, Common^ 



wealth, ii. 182). On 15 May 1649 Vane had 
been appointed one of a committee to report 
on ' the succession of future parliaments and 
the regulating of their elections,' and on the 
question of ' the time for putting a period to 
tne sitting of this parliament.' On 9 Jan. 
1650 he produced their report, which pro- 
posed that the future parliament should con- 
sist of four hundred members, representing 
proportionately the different counties, and 
that the present members of the Long par- 
liament should retain their seats. Crom- 
well and the army in general wanted an 
entirely new parliament, and succeeded so 
far as to get the date of its calling fixed for 
November 1654. The Long parliament, how- 
ever, preferred Vane's scheme, and embodied 
it in the bill which it was about to pass in 
April 1653. At the last moment Cromwell 
obtained from Vane and some other parlia- 
mentary leaders a promise to suspend the 
passing of the bill in order to discuss a sug- 
gested compromise, but the house itself in- 
sisted on proceeding with the bill. To 
prevent its passing, Cromwell dissolved the 
house. How far Vane was responsible for 
this breach of faith there is not sufficient 
evidence to determine, but it is clear that 
Cromwell regarded him as the person most 
to blame. According to Ludlow, when 
Cromwell called on his musketeers to clear 
the house, * Vane, observing it from his place, 
said aloud, " This is not honest ; yea, it is 
against morality and common honesty." On 
which Cromwell fell a-railing at him, crying 
out with a loud voice, " O Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Henry Vane ; the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Henry Vane ! " ' (Memoirs, i . 353). Another 
version is that, as the members were going 
out, * the i^neral said to young Sir Henry 
Vane, callmg him bj his name, that he might 
have prevented this extraordinary course, 
but he was a juggler, and had not so much as 
common honesty ' (Blencowb, Sydney Papers, 
p. 141 ; cf. CLARE2n)0N, xiv. 9; Gardineb, 
History of the Commonwealth, ii. 209). 

After the expulsion of the Long parlia- 
ment Vane retired to his house at Belleau 
in Lincolnshire, which he had purchased 
from the Earl of Lindsey (Commons* Jour- 
nals, vi. 611). A seat in the ' Little Parlia- 
ment' was offered to him, but refused. Crom- 
well seems to have desired his participation 
in the new government, and Roger Williams 
describes him as ' daily missed and courted 
for his assistances^/- Clarendon Papers, ii. 
203, 213; Massox, Life of Milton, iv. 549; 
Thubloe, i. 265). He lived in seclusion, 
devoting much of his time to speculations 
on religion, the first fruit of which was the 
publication of the ' Betixed Man's Medita- 
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chief magistrate — not an imitation of a king 
— and must possess no power of vetoing the 
laws which the representatives of the people 
agreed upon (Bubton, Diary, iii. 171, 318, 
^7). On the same ground he opposed any 
concession of a negative voice in legislation 
to the * other House/ or any recognition of 
the authority of the new lords (t6. iv. 70,292). 
Vane spoke with equal vigour against the 
admission of the members for Scotland and 
Ireland, allowing in the first case the validity 
of the act of union, but denying that of 
the arrangements for Scotland's representa- 
tion in parliament made by the Protector. 
Ireland, ne argued, was still a province, and 
it was inequitable to give it a power not 
only to malce laws for itself, but to give 

ferhaps a casting vote in making laws for 
:nffland (ib. iv. 178, 229). Vane also at- 
tacKed the foreign policy of the protectorate 
as calculated to promote the personal in- 
terests of the Protector rather tnan those of 
the nation {ib. iii. 384, 401, 489), and de- 
manded the release of fifth-monarchy men 
and cavaliers arrested without legal warrant 
(f^. iii. 495, iv. 120, 262). 

These speeches, logical, acute, and at times 
eloquent, give a much higher idea of Vane*s 
powers than the formal orations published 
in the early days of the Liong parliament. 
But his faith in his cause blinded him to the 
risk that the overthrow of the protectorate 
might produce the restoration of the Stuarts. 
When a supporter of the government talked 
of * consequences,' he answered, * God is 
Almighty: will you not trust Him with the 
consequences ? He is a wiser workman than 
to reject His own work' (ib, iv. 72). This 
' blind zeal,' as the royalists termed it, led 
him to sanction Ludlow's intrigues with the 
discontented officers of the army, and to ally 
himself with them to restore the Long 
parliament and set aside the I^otector {ib, 
IV. 457 ; Ludlow, ii. 66, 74). On the re- 
storation of the Long parliament. Vane was 
at once appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of safety (7 May) and of the council 
of state which succeedea it (14 May). He 
was also made a commissioner of the navy, 
a member of the committee of examination 
and secrecy, and one of a special committee 
appointed to examine into the case of pri- 
Bouers for conscience' sake ( Commons^ Jour' 
naUy vii. 646, 648, 664, 666 ; cf. Trial of 
Vane, p. 47). The management of foreign 
affairs was almost entirely in his hands, and 
to Bordeaux, the French ambassador, he 
seemed * the principal minister in the present 
government. Under his influence the foreign 
policy of the republic was prudent and mode- 
rate. ' Vane at his last visit,' wrote Bor* 



deaux in July 1669, * made no mystery with 
me ; he assured me that the sole desire of 
this government is to live on good terms 
with all neighbouring states, and to con- 
solidate their internal affairs ' (GuizoT, Ht- 
chard Cromtoell and the Restoration, i. 381, 
411, 424, 433, 437, 443, 483 ; Commxms' Jour- 
nals, vii. 662, 670). In finance Vane was 
also active, having been added by a special 
vote to the treasury committee {tb. vii. 648, 
737; cf. GirizoT, i.'l64). Hitherto he had 
had little to do with the management of the 
army, but on 13 May he was appointed one 
of the seven commissioners for tne nomina- 
tion of officers, who were charged to replace 
Cromwellian officers by sound republicans. 
His position was that of a mediator between 
the army and the parliament. Like Ludlow, 
he opposed the restrictions which Haslerig 
and the majority of the parliament inserted 
in the commissions of the officers (Ludlow, 
ii. 89, 103 ; Thurlob, vii. 704). He tried 
also to reconcile Haslerig and Lambert, and 
it was mainly owing to his efforts that Lam- 
bert was made commander of the army sent 
to suppress the rising under Sir George Booth 
(Ludlow, ii. 112; cf. Carte, Original Letters, 
ii. 200). On 10 Aug. 1669, during the excite- 
ment which that rising caused. Vane himself 
was chosen to command one of the regiments 
of volunteers raised in London, a circumstance 
which was one of the charges against him 
three years later {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1669-60, pp. 94, 663, 682 ; Trial, ijp. 29, 38, 
49). Vane's endeavours to conciliate the 
army, his apparent alliance with Lambert , 
and his opposition to the proposed engpage- 
ment against government by a single person, 
though each defensible enough on public 
pounds, exposed him to great suspicions. 
He was beHeved to be plotting either to 
establish the fifth monarchy and the reign of 
the saints, or to set up a government in which 
he and Lambert would divide the power {ib, 
iii. 606; GuizoT, ii. 424, 426, 483, 490; Carte, 
Original Letters, ii. 200, 216, 226). 

On 13 Oct. 1669 Lambert turned out the 
Long parliament. The officers in London, re- 
garding Vane as their friend, appointed him 
one of their committee of safety (26 Oct.) 
and one of the six commissioners for the 
nomination of officers. He refused to accept 
either post, but continued to act as a com- 
missioner of the admiralty under the govern- 
ment they set up. At bis trial he defended 
himself by saying that though his position 
with regard to the navy brought him into con- 
tact with the members of the committee of 
safety, * yet I kept myself disinterested from 
all those actings of the army, as to any con- 
sent or approbation of mine (however in 
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man^ things by way of discourse I did not 
decbne converse with them), holding it my 
duty to penetrate as far as I could into their 
true intentions and actions, but resolving 
within myself to hold true to my parlia- 
mentary trust' (Trials p. 60 ; of. GuizoT, ii. 
284; Ludlow, li. 157). This account un- 
duly minimises Vane's part, though it doubt- 
less represents his intentions. The army 
also appointed Vane on 21 Oct. one of a com- 
mittee of ten to consider of fit ways and 
means to carry on the affairs and govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and of a larger 
committee appointed on 1 Nov. to draw up 
a constitution. So much was his influence 
dreaded that it was said that agents of the 
lawyers and established clergy had offered 
to raise 100,000/. for the use of the army if 
the officers would hearken no longer to Vane's 
schemes against them (Ludlow, ii. 149, 159, 
161, 164, 172; Trials p. 30; Whitelocxe, 
iv. 367). He assist^ the officers also by 
endeavouring to reconcile Ludlow and Lam- 
bert, and by preventing Fleetwood from ac- 
cepting the proposals made him on behalf of 
the royalists (Ludlow, ii. 143, 164 ; Whitb- 
LOCKE, Memorials^ iv. 382). Finally, when 
the defection of the fleet gave the final blow 
to the domination of the army, Vane ac- 
cepted once more the post of mediator 
(17 Dec.), and went to negotiate with the 
officers of the navy on behalf of the arm^ 
(Ludlow, ii. 181; Pbnn, Memorials of Sir 
William Penn, ii. 186). 

As soon as the Lon^ parliament was again | 
restored. Vane's compliance with the usurpa- I 
tion of the army became a chargpe against 1 
him, and on 9 Jan. 1600 he was expelled from I 
the house and ordered to repair to Raby | 
{Commons' Journals^ vii. 806). A month 
later, on Monck's complaint that he was 
still in London, he was sent to hh house in 
Lincolnshire in charge of the sergeant-at- 
arms ( Commons* Journals^ vii. 841 ; Old Pari, I 
Hist, xxii. 99 ; Clarendon State Papers, iii. ' 
678). I 

Vane's fall was saluted with almost uni- j 
versal rejoicing. * People,' wrote Maidstone j 
to Governor Winthrop, * were pleased with ! 
the dishonour put upon him, he being un- | 
happy in lying under the most catholic pre- = 
judice of any man I ever knew' (Thurloe, 
1. 767). Ballad-makers, satirists, and pam- 
phleteers were loud in their exultation (Sir 
Harry Vane's Last Sigh for the Committee of 
Safety J 4to, 1659 ; Vanity of Vanities: or Sir 
Harry Vane's Picture, 1660, fol. ; Rump Songs j 
ii. 25, 64, 100, 108 ; Catalogue of Caricatures 
in the British Museum, pp. 920, 962, 972). 
The most popular of these satires, and the 
only one with any wit in it, is Thomas Flat- 



man's ' Don Juan Lamberto, or a Comical 
History of the Late Times, by Montelion, 
the Knight of the Oracle,' which appeared 
in 1661, and went through three editions. 
^Sir Vane the Knight of the Mysterious 
Allegories ' is one of the principal charac- 
ters, and the proposed mamage between his 
son and Lamberrs daughter one of the in- 
cidents (reprinted in Somers Tracts, vii. 
104, ed. Scott). Forged letters, stating that 
Vane was to head a rising of the anabap- 
tists to take place in April 1660, and stories 
that the fifth-monarchy men had elected him 
as their king, further increased his unpopu- 
larity (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1659-60, p. 
409; Mass. Hist, Coll, 4th ser. vu. 515; 
A New King Anointed, 4to, 1659). 

When the Restoration took place. Vane 
was held too dangerous to be allowed to 
escape. On 1 1 June 1 660 the House of Com- 
mons voted his exclusion from the Act of 
Indemnity without a single dissentient voice. 
He was made one of a class of twenty cul- 
prits who were to be excepted from pardon 
in all particulars not extending to life. The 
House of Lords went further, and, omitting 
the reservation made by the commons, put 
Vane's name among tliose of persons to be 
wholly excepted. Over the amendment of 
the lords along discussion took place between 
the two houses. It was urged by Holies on 
Vane's behalf that he was not a regicide, to 
which an obscure m embe r replied that it was 
expedient to have some one to die for the 
kingdom as well as for the king. A com- 
promise was at last agreed upon by which 
Vane and Lambert were capitally excepted as 
' being persons of mischievous activity,' but 
both nouses petitioned the king ' that Lf they 
shall be attamted, execution as to their lives 
may be remitted ' (30 Aug. 1669). Charles, 
on his part, replied that he granted the peti- 
tion of the two houses (Trial of Sir H, fane, 
pp. 48, 74; Commons' Journals, viii. 152; 
Lordi Journals, xi. 103; Old Pari, Hist, 
xxii. 438). 

Vane was imprisoned in the Tower and 
kept for some time in very close confine- 
ment. His propertv had been seized and his 
rents detained by his tenants without wait- 
ing for his indictment or condemnation. On 
25 Oct. 1601 orders were issued for his trans- 
portation from the Tower to the Scilly Isles 
(Trial, pp. 20, 70; CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1661-2, pp. 51, 118, 125, 141 ; Dalton, ii. 
120). The parliament elected in 1661, less 
merciful than the Convention, passed a vote 
that Vane and Lambert should be proceeded 
against capitally (1 July 1661 ), and addressed 
the king to send for them with a view 
to their trial {Commons^ Journals, viiL 287, 
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317). Vane was accordingly brought back 
to the Tower in April 1662, a true bill was 
found against him by the grand jury of 
Middlesex in Easter term 1662, and he was 
arraigned at the court of king's bench on 
2 June 1662. The charge was high treason 
for compassing the death of the king, the 
subversion of the ancient form of govern- 
ment, and the keeping out of the king from 
the exercise of his regal power. Vane de- 
fended himself with great skill and courage, 
boldly asserting the sovereign power of par- 
liament, and declaring that what was oone 
by their authority ou^t not to be questioned 
in any other court. His bill of exceptions 
and other legal pleas were overruled, and, 
having been found guilty by thejury on 6 June, 
he was sentenced to death on 1 1 June. Vane's 
boldness sealed his fate, as he well knew 
it would {Trialy pp. 63, a)}. The king re- 
garded himself as released from his promise. 
* Sir Henry Vane's carriage yesterday,' wrote 
Charles to Clarendon, ' was so insolent as to 
justify all he had done ; acknowled^ng no 
supreme power in England but a parliament, 
and many things to that purpose. If he has 
given new occasion to be hanged, certainly 
he is too dangerous a man to let live, if we 
can honestly put him out of the way ' (BuR- 
WBT, bum Time^ ed. Airy, i. 286 n. ; for 
comments on Vane's trial see State Trials ; 
Willis Bund, Select Cases from the State 
TriaU, ii. 839 ; Ranke, Hist, of England, 
iii. 376 ; Hallam, Const, Hist, p. 516). 

Vane was executed on Tower Hill on 
14 June 1662. Thoujgh reputed a timid man 
by nature, he bore himself with great com- 
posure and cheerfulness, and seemed, it was 
said, when he appeared on the scaffold,' rather 
a looker-on than the person concerned in 
the execution.' Vanes dying speech, in 
which he justified the cause for which he 
suffered, was thrice interrupted by the sound- 
ing of trumpets and beatmg of drums, to 
hinder him nom being heard by the people 
{Trial, p. 96; Litdlow, ii. 338). *ln all 
things,' was the verdict of Pepys, 'he 
appeu^ed the most resolved man tnat ever 
died in that manner,' and four days later he 
noted that people everywhere talked of 
Vane's courage at his death as a miracle. 
Like Burnet, he thought that the king had 
lost more than he gained by his execution 
(Pepts, ed. ^Vheatley, ii. 268, 260, 264; 
BrRSET, i. 286). Charles permitted Vane's 
family to remove his remains for decent in- 
terment, and he was buried in Shipbome 
C!liurch, Kent, on 16 June 1662 (Dalton, ii. 
123). 

I" ranees, lady Vane, died in 1679, and 
was also buried in Shipbome Church. Of 



his family of seven sons and seven daugh- ' 
ters, the eldest son, Henry Vane, died on 
2 Nov. 1660, aged 18 ; Christopher, the fifth 
son, inherited Raby, and was created by 
William III Baron Barnard of Barnard 
Castle (8 July 1099) ; Thomas, the next sur- 
viving son, was elected one of the first mem- 
bers for the county of Durham on 21 June 
1676, and died four days later. Of the 
daughters, Frances married Edward Keke- 
wich ; Albinia, John Forth, alderman of 
London ; Dorothy, Thomas Crisp of Essex ; 
and Mary, Sir James Tillie of Pentillie 
Castle, Cornwall. Of the rest of the family 
an account is given in Dalton's 'History 
of the Wra3rs ' (li. 126-36). 

Vane's abilities as a statesman were ad- 
mitted by the common consent of friends 
and foes. ' Extraordinary parts, a pleasant 
wit, a great understanding, a temper not to 
be moved,' and as an orator, ' a quick concep- 
tion and a very sharp and weighty expres- 
sion,' are qualifications which Clarendon at- 
tributes to him {Rebellion, iii. 106, vii. 267 ; 
cf Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 339, ed. 1894). His 
industry was enormous. During the Long 
parliament,' writes Sikes, ' he was usually so 
engaged for the public in the house and 
several committees from early in the morn- 
ing to very late at night, that he had scarce 
any leisure to eat his bread, converse with 
his nearest relations, Or at all mind his family 
affairs ' (p. 106). ' He was all in any busi- 
ness where others were joined with him,' 
emphatically observes Clarendon {Rebellion, 
ed. Macray, vii. 266 ?i.) His devotion to the 
public service and freedom from corruption 
were as notorious as his abilities. But his 
mystical enthusiasm exposed him to the 
reproach of fanaticism ; while his practical 
astuteness and his subtlety in speculative 
matters gave colour to the belief that he was 
crafty and untrustworthy. 

Even Vane's contemporaries found it diffi- 1 
cult to understand his religious views. A mo- 
dem critic suggests that he was probably in- 
fluenced by the writings of Jacob Boehme 
(T. H. Gkeek, Works, iii. 295). To Cla- 
rendon he appeared ' a perfect enthusiast,' 
who ' could not be described by any charac- 
ter of religion/ but ' had swallowed some of 
the fancies and extravagancies of every sect,' 
and had become ' a man above ordinances.' 
Reading one of Vane's religious treatises, he 
found in it ' nothing of his usual clearness 
and ratiocination in discourse, in which he 
used much to excel the best of the company 
he kept,' but ' in a crowd of very easy words 
the sense was too hard to find out ' (Rebel- 
lion, xvi. 88; Animadversions on Cresst/s 
Answer to Stillingi/leet, 1673, 8vo, p. 69). 
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'His doctrines/ echoes Baxter, 'were so 
cloudily formed and expressed that few could 
understand them, and therefore he had but 
few true disciples. This obscurity by some was 
attributed to his not understanding himself, 
by others to design, because he could speak 
plainly when he listed ' {Relig, Baxterianaf 
p. 75). Burnet suggests that * he hid some- 
what that was a necessary key to the rest,* 
adding, 'He set up a form of religion of his 
own, yet it consisted rather in a withdraw- 
ing from all other forms than in any new or 
particular opinions or forms ; from which he 
and his party were called " Seekers," and 
seemed to wait for some new and clearer 
manifestation ' {Own Time, ed. Airy, i. 286 ; 
cf. FoESTEB, iv. 71). *He ever refused to 
fix his foot or take up his in any form,' says 
his biographer, because/ the main bulk of 
professors fell short of what he held to be 
the truth, and bade his children quit all false 
churches (Sixes, pp. 9, 157). Baxter re- 
garded hostility to a settled ministry as one 
of the two practical principles which could 
be clearly deduced from his teaching, and 
Vane confessed himself ' a back friend to the 
black coats' (Baxter, p. 76; Nickolls, 
Letters and Papers addressed to O. Cromwell^ 
p. 84). The other principle was the prin- 
ciple of universal toleration based on the re- 
fusal to the civil magistrate of any authority 
in spiritual matters. * Magistracy,' wrote 
Vane, ' is not to intrude itself into the office 
and proper concerns of Christ's inward go- 
vernment and rule in the conscience, but it is 
to content itself with the outward man, and 
to intermeddle with the concerns thereof in 
reference to the converse which man ought 
to have with man, upon the grounds of 
natural, just, and right in things apper- 
taining to this life ' {Retired Mafi's Medita- 
tions, p. 388). 

As to civil government, Vane's creed is 
set forth with great clearness in * The People's 
Case Stated ' (printed in Trial of Sir H, 
Vane, 1662, p. 97). ' Sovereign power comes 
from God as its proper root, but the restraint 
or enlargement of it, in its execution over 
such or such a body, is founded in the com- 
mon consent of that body.' * All just exe- 
cutive power,' therefore, arose * from the free 
will and gift of the people,' who might * either 
keep the power in themselves or give up their 
subjection into the hands and will of another, 
if they shall judge that thereby they shall 
better answer the end of government, to ^it, 
the welfare and safety of the whole.' Like 
Algernon Sidney and Locke, he regarded 
the state as based upon a compact. Both 
people and king were bound by * the funda^ 
mental constitution or compact, upon which 



the government was first built, containing 
the conditions upon which the king accepted 
of the royal office, and on which the people 
granted him the tribute of their obedience and 
due allegiance.' If the king failed to ob- 
serve the compact, the people might resume 

* their original right and freedom." 

Democratic though Vane's doctrine was, 
his republicanism has been much exaggerated. 

* It is not so much the form of the admini- 
stration,' said he, ' as the thing administered, 
wherein the good or evil of government 
doth consist.' This distinguishes him from 
writers such as Milton and Harrington, who 
held a republic the best possible form of 
jfovernment. It helps to explain his attitude 
in 1648 and 1659, and his assertion that 
in all the great changes of government he 
was * never a first mover, but always a fol- 
lower ' ( Trial, p. 44). 

According to Clarendon, Vane 'had an 
unusual aspect which, though it might natu- 
rally proceed both from his father and 
mother, neither of which were beautiful 
persons, yet made men think there was 
somewhat in him of extraordinary ; and his 
whole life made good that imagination ' (Re- 
bellion, iii. 34). A portrait of Vane, by Wil- 
liam Dobson, which was presented to the 
British Museum by Thomas Holies, is now 
in the National Portrait Gallery. A second 
portrait, by Vandyck, in the possession of 
Sir H. R. Vane, bart., was No. 666 in the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition of 1866. At Raby 
Castle there are several portraits of him 
attributed to Lely. An engraved portrait, 
by Faithome, is prefixed to the * Life of 
Sir Henry Vane,^ by Sikes (1662, 4to) 
(Fagan, CaU of Faithome' s Works, p. 64). 
An engraving from Lely's portrait of Vane 
is contained in Houbraken's * Heads of Illus- 
trious Persons' (1743-62). 

Vane was the author of: 1. * A Brief 
Answer to a certain Declaration.' This was 
an answer to John Winthrop's * Defence of 
an Order of the Court made in the Year 
1637 . . . that none should be allowed to 
inhabit within the Jurisdiction but such as 
should be allowed by some Magistrate,' re- 
ferring to the Wheelwright controversy in 
Massachusetts. Winthrop also wrote in re- 
sponse to Vane * A Reply to an Answer,' &c. 
All three are printed in the * Hut^^hinson 
Papers' (i. 79), published by the Prince 
Society in 1866. 2. *The Retired Man's 
Meditations, or the Mystery and Power of 
Godliness ... in which the Old Light is 
restored and New Light justified,' 1656, 
4to. This was answered by Martin Finch 
in * Animadversions on Sir H. Vane's Book 
entitled " The l^tired Man's Meditations,'* 
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tion, in order to Lots and Union amonget 
the Iloneat Party,' I6iM, 4lo. Answered in 
' .\ Letter from a Person in the Country to 
his Friend in the City giving big Judf^ent 
upon Sir H. Vane's "Ileoling Queelion."' 
Both are reprinted in the' Sotners Tracts,' eil- 
Scott, vol. vi. ' The Healing (Juestion ' was 
sIko attacked byKicbard Baxter In his 'Holy 
Commonwealth' (l&i9, 8to.) 4. ' A Xeedful 
Corrective or Dalance in Popular Govem- 
caent, expreseed in a Li>tter to James Har- 
rinfrton, Ksq,' (in anawer to 'Oceana'). 
6. ■ or Love of (iod and Union with God.' 
B. 'Two Treatises, vi*. (1) An Epistle 
Ueneral to the Mvstlcal Bodv of Christ 
on Earth, (:;) The face of the Times.' This 
c-ontaios at the end a letter to his wife dated 
7 March 1661. 7. ' The Trial of Sir Henry 
Vane, Knight,' 1662, 4to. This contaius his 
|<li>a4, bill of exceptions, and other memo- 
randa relating to his trial, with his speech 
intended to have been spoken in arrest of 
judfrment, the speech on the scaffold, and 
praverson various occasions. It also contains 
'The People's Case stated,' 'The Valley of 
Jeboshaphat considered and opened,' and 
* Meditations concerning Man's Life.' 'Tlie 
People's Case ' is reprinted in Forster's ' Life 
ofVane'tp. 881). 8. 'A PilHrrimsge into 
the l^nd of IVomise bv the Light of the 
Vision of Jacob's Ladder and Fuitb," 1IW4, 
4to. There are also iirtributed to Vane: 
9. ' A Letter from a True and Lawful Mem- : 
h'r of Parliament to one of the Lords of Itis [ 
llighness's Council,' I6.t6, 4to. This was ' 
really written by Edward Hyde, earl of . 
fUrendon (see JUbf.Uion, ed. Macray, xiv. ' 
l-'il (. 10. ' Light shining out of Darkness, j 
or <)ccaBionHl (jueriei,' 16.)9, 4to. This was 1 
probably written by Henry Stubbe (IftW- I 
1676) tq. v.], as Wood supposes. Stubbe 
aublished in 16.i9 'A Vindication of Sir 
Henrv Vane from the Lies and Calumnies 
of Mr. Richard liaxter. By a True Friend 
«nd Sen'ant of the Commonwealth of Eng- i 
land,' 4to. I 

^'ane also published a certain numl>pr of ' 
Kpeeches: 1. 'Speech in the House of Com- , 
inoDS at a Committee for the Bill against , 
Episcopal Government, II June 1641,' 4to: 
reprinted in the 'Old Parliamentarv History' 
(\\. »42). 2. 'SpeechintheGuildliall, Lon- 
^lon, 8 Xov. 164-2, concerning Ihe King's 
llefusal of a Treaty.' 1613, 4to (i"A. xii. 17). 

3. ' Speech at a Common Hall, 27 Oct. IftW, ' 
whetvin is showed the Keadines* of the ' 
Scots to asaist the Parliament of England.' i 

4. ' Speech at a Oommon Hall, January ! 

TOL. LVIIE. 
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1643-4;' printed in 'A Cunning Plot to 
divide the Parliament and the City of Lon-> 
don,' 1613, 4lo. 5. ' Two Speeches in the 
Guildhall, London, concerning the Treaty at 
Dibridge, 4 March and 1 1 April 1644,' 4to {\b. 
xiii. ir)9). a 'The Substance of what Sir 
Henry Vane intended to have spoken upon 
the Scaffold at Tower Hill,' Ac, 4to, 1662. 
7. ' The Speech against Richard Cromwell,' 
attributed to Vane by Forster and Hosmer 
on the authority of Oldmixonl^ijf. of E/ig- 
land uttdrr the Huutf of Stuart, p. 430), ia a 
composition by some pamphleteer of the 
period. 

[Tha earliest life of Vane is the Lifa and 
Detith nf Sir Hanry Vaua, or a Sbort Narralire 
of the Mnin PiisMgesof his Rnrthly Filgrimnge, 
4to, \M2, br Gantge Riketi. it contains vary 
few facts. 'I have writ bis life after anolber 
fiuhion than mens lires uiie tu lia written, says 
ihe author, ' treating mostly of the principle 
and course of his hidden lifo ' (p. 92). Uf mn- 
dern biographie* the chief hto tliosB by C. W, 
Tphani (Sp.irks'ii Amerioin Kiogrsph. Isl sar. 
vol. ir.], by John Korstar (Eminent British 
Sutesmon, vol. iv., Laninet'a Cabinet Cycli>- 
p^dia), publiahfld in 1838, and by FrofesHor 
J. K, Ho-mer (1888). Shortar memoirs are 
cmlainei in Wood's AlbemeOzon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
578. nn.l Biogniphia BriUnni^, ri. 3989. The 
Iliatory of iho Family of Wray, by C. Dalton, 
1881, ii. 93-137. conlams memoirs of (he two 
VnnRs with imporljint dncnmsnis ; other xotho' 
ritiea are mentiuuinl in the nrticle.] C. H. t'. 

VANE, Sir RALPH (d. 1552), partisan 
of the protector Soraernet. [See Fase.] 

VANE, THDM.\S (Jl. 1652), divine and 
physician, received his education at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where lie proceeded to 
the degree of U.D. He became chaplain ex- 
traordinary to the king and rector of Cray- 
ford, but resigned those preferments in con- 
sequence of his conversion to "the Homait 
catholic faith. According to' Legenda Lig- 
nea ' |^l({63,p. 152) he carried a handsome 
wife with him to Paris, where he practised 
OS a physician. He appears lo have been 
created M.D. by some foreign utiiversity. 

His works are : 1 . ' An Answer lo a Li bell, 
written by D. Coseos against the great 
Generall Councell of Lalerane under I'ope 
Innocent the Third,' Paris, 1646, 8vo, dedi- 
cated to Sir Kenelm Uigby. 2. ' A Loet 
Sheep returned Home; or, the Motives of the 
Conversion tothe Catholike Faith of Thomas 
Vane;' 2nd edit., I'aris, 1648, 12mo; 3rd 
edit., with additions, I'aris, IGlf, l->mo; 
4th edit. 1649, 24mo. Dedicated to (Jueen 
Henrietta Maria. The 'approbation' pre- 
fixed to the book is dated 2 April 1615. A 
reply to ihia book was published by Edward 
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Ohisenhale under the title of 'Catholike 
-History/ 1663. 3. ' Wisdome and Inno- 
cence, or Prudence and Simplicity, in the 
examples of the Serpent and the Dove, pro- 
pounded to our Lord,' 165:2, 12mo. 

[Addit. MS. 5884, p. 6 ; Birchley's Christian 
Moderator, 1652, ii. 20; Bramhalls Vin- 
dication of himself against Baxter, p. 25; 
Carier' 8 Missive to King James, 1649, pref. pp. 
7, 20 ; Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 70 ; Foulis's 
Jlomish Treasons and Usurpations, pp. 78, luo, 
106.] T. C. 

VANE, WILLIAM HARRY, first Duke 
OP Cleveland of the second creation and 
third Earl of Darlington (1766-1842), 
was son of Henry Vane, second earl of 
Darlington, by Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Lowther, and sister of James Lowther, first 
earl of Lonsdale [cj. v.] He was bom on 
27 July 1766 in St. James's Square, London, 
and was educated by a private tutor, William 
Lipscomb [q. v.], and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, whence he matriculated on 25 April 
1783. He sat in the House of Commons for 
the borough of Totnes from 1788 to 1790, and 
from 1790 to 1792 for Winchelsea, being 
then styled Viscount Barnard. On the 
death of his father on 8 Sept. 1792 he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage as Earl of Darlington. 
In 1792 he became colonel of the Durham 
militia, and lord-lieutenant of Durham in 
the following year ; and in 1794 he was ap- 
pointed colonel-commandant of the Durham 
regiment of fencible cavalry. In politics he 
was a whig, and from 1792 to 1827 was 
generally in opposition to government. He, 
however, voted for the seditious meetings 
prevention bill in December 1819, and gave 
independent support to Canning's admini- 
stration and, subsequently, to that of the 
Duke of Wellington {Ilansard, vol. xii. 
App. 1832, p. 115). He was an advocate 
of political reform, presented in the House 
of Lords a petition from South Shields on 
the subject on 3 March 1829, and proved 
himself throughout an influential supporter 
of the bill, and willing enough to abandon 
his six borough scats. He spoke seldom in 
the house of lords, and when he rose his 
manner is said to have been better than his 
matter (Grant, Bandom Becollections of the 
HiniAe of Lorfh). On 17 Sept. 1827 he was 
created Marquis of Cleveland, and on 15 Jan. 
1833 Duke of Cleveland. Through his grand- 
mother Grace, daughter of Charles Fitzroy, 
first duke of Southampton and Cleveland 
[q. v."", lie represented the family for which 
in the first instance the dukedom was 
created. 

The duke was more notAble as a sports- 
man than as a politician. Living at Raby 



Castle for a considerable portion of every 
year, he proved himself an enthusiastic up- 
holder of every form of sport. He com- 
menced to hunt his father^s hounds in 1787, 
and spared no expense on his kennel. His 
hounas were renowned for their speed, and 
were divided into two packs, one of large 
breed and one of small ; with these he hunted 
on alternate days. After each day's hunt- 
ing it was his habit to enter an account of 
the day's sport in a diary, portions of which 
were privately published at the close of every 
season. He paid considerable sums of money 
to his tenants for the preservation of foxes, 
and on their behalf he successfully opposed 
the first Stockton and Darlington railway in 
1820, because in its course it encroached on 
a favourite covert. In 1836 he divided his 
celebrated pack between his son-in-law, Mark 
Milbanke, and himself, and the old district 
of the hunt was at the same time appor- 
tioned. Almost equally enthusiastic in his 
patronage of the turf, he maintained a mag- 
nificent stud, and was rewarded by winning 
the St. Leger with his horse Chorister in 
1831. 

The Duke of Cleveland died in St. Jameses 
Square on 29 Jan. 1842, and was buried in 
Staindrop church, where a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory. Lord 
Brougham, whom he had introduced to the 
House of Commons as member for Winchel- 
sea and who was a lifelong friend, was 
named executor under his will. 

The duke married, first, on 17 Sept. 1787, 
Katherine Margaret, second daughter and 
coheir of Harry I'aulet or Powlett, sixth 
duke of Bolton [q.v.], by whom he left eight 
children; secondly, on 27 July 1813, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Russell of Newton, 
Yorkshire. He was succeeded in the duke- 
dom by three of his sons in turn, each of 
whom died without male issue. The duke's 
honours and dignities (except the barony of 
Barnard, which passed to a distant cousin, 
Henry de Vere Vane) became extinct in 
1891 on the death of the youngest son, Harry 
George, whose widow, Catherine Lucy Wil- 
helmina, daughter of Philip Henry, fourth 
earl St^inhope, married, secondly, Archibald 
Primrose, styled Lord Dalmeny, and was 
mother of the present Earl of Rosebery. 

There are several portraits and miniatures 
of the first duke at Raby Castle; and a 
portrait by Devis, in the possession of the 
Milbanke family at Bamingham, has been 
engraved by Fry. 

[Times, 31 Jan. 1842 ; Morning Post, 31 Jan* 
1842; Gent. Mag. 1842, i. 643, ii. 676; G. E- 
C[okayne]'8 Complete Peerage ; Newton^s Kara^ 
Sports, ed. 1867 ; Nimrod'sThe Chase, the Turf, 
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and the Road, ed. 1837 ; and iDformation kindly '■ old masters for the decoration of the great 
afforded bj the present Lord Barnard.] , house at Houghton in Norfolk. Through 

W. C-R. I his drunken and dissolute habits he lost this 
VANE-STEWART, CHARLES WIL- and other patronage, and died in obscurity 
LI AM, third Mabuuis of Londonderby in 1746. 
(177S-1854). [See Stewart.] [Walpoles Anecdotes of Painting; Vertue's 

VAN HAE( 
JOSEPH(1699 

at Antwerp about 1699. He came over to ^d. Graves and Armstrong.] L. C. 
England at about the age of twenty, and was VANKOUGHNET, PHILIP MI- 
a good painter of history and portraits. He CHAEL SCOIT (1822-1869 ), chancellor of 
found more profitable employment, however, , y Canada, bom on 21 Jan. 1822 at Com- 
as painter o? drapery and other accessories ^^.^fj Ontario, was the eldest son of Lieu- 



;^oee OTiswAKi.j |^>Yaipoies AnectioteB oi x aiming; \ eriue 8 

•ntrvxr /-trAxr a Tn?xr\ diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23068); Des- 

o iJr,o^ ^^.^-^ Aii-KiJN), cj^n^pg'a vits des Peintres Flmiands, 1764, iv. 

>.»-l/49), painter, was born 23I : Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Kn^rravers, 



1^*.*-... t,-.«vx,.«. *.. v.»« ^.-*,^« V,. -.. -« L-amck-on-«mr,co. lipperarv. ine lamilv, 

allowed renaarkaWe excellence. \ an Haecke^^ which was originally named' Von Gochnat, 

died on 4 July 1/49, and was buried m St. ^^^ ^^^i from Colmar in Alsace in 1760, 

Pancras Church, leaving a widow, but no ^^a settled on the site of what is now the 

children Hudson and Kamsay were exe- ^^^,^ of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
outers of his will. Hogarth is stated to have ] Michael Vankoughnet (1 75 1-1832), grand- 

,l«.w„ a caricature ot a mock-funeral pro- ^^^j^^^ ^^ j,^-^y Michael, having been pro- 

^of Van Haecken, showing the dis- ^^^j^^^^ ^^ ^ ^'y^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ American 



drawn 
cession 



_ _^.._ _^ _ eiaesison, iniiip > anKouirnneLi i/iA^-10/oi, 

shared his work. A number of portraits by y^^^^ ^^ ., April 1790, served at the battle of 
Amiconi. Hudson, Kamsay, and others were Chrysler's Farm, 11 Nov. 1813, and corn- 
engraved m mezzotint by the younger \ an ^^^^^^ ^^e fifth battalion of the Canadian 
Haecken, who carried on Ins brothers prac- incorporated militia at the battle of the 
tice after his death. Windmill, Prescott, 13 Nov. 1837, during 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- Kiel's rebellion. He was also for thirt wears 

nnm; \ ertue's Manusoripts (Brit. Mus. Addit. a member of the legislature of Upper Canada, 

MS. 23074 f. tf ) ; Chaloner Smith's British ^^^ „ j^^ ^„io„ ^j^ j^ ^^e l^wer Province 

Mezzotinto Portniits.] L. C. j^ jg^^ became a member of the Legislative 

VANHOMRIGH, ESTHER (1000- Council. At his death he was chairman of 

1723),* Vanessa.' [See under SwitT, Jona- the board of arbitrators for the dominion. 

THAX.! ^^® ^^^^ *^ Cornwall in Canada 011 17 May 

1873, leaving eight sons and five daughters. 

VAN HUYSUM, JACOB (JAMES), The eldest son, Philip Michael, served 
C 1^587 ?- 1746), flower-paint4.'r, bom at Am- under his father in 1837. He was called to 
Bterdam about 1((87, was brother of the cele- the Canadian bar in 1843, and took silk six 
brated flower-paint er, Jan Van lluysum, and i years later. He soon acquire<l the largest 
son of Justus Van Huysum (1(W>9-1716), a ])ractice in Upper Canada, and his entrance 
painter, of Amsterdam. He painted in the on political life was made at a large ])ecu- 
8sme manner and in as close an imitation niary sacrifice. In November I80O he ho- 
of his brother 8 work as possible. Though came the first menilx'r of the legislative 
he never attained the same excellence, his council for llideau. In the previous May 
work, especially in F)ngland, has often been he had been appointed president of the exe- 
mistaken for his brother^. Van Huysum cutive council and minister of agriculture in 
came to England about 1721, in which year theTach6 administration, on the resignation 
he was living in the hous«» of a patron, of Sir Allan Napier Macnab [q. v.] Van- 
Mr. Ix>ckyear of the South Sea House, koughnetreorj^anised his department, made it 
Subsequently he was patronised by Sir Ko- thoroughly efficient, and, in particular, took 
bert Walpole, who received him as an in- effective measures to check the ravages of 
mate of his house at Chelsea, and employed the Hessian fly and weevil. In September 
him to pftint flower-pieces and copies from 18o8hebecamechief commissioner of crown 

k2 
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LiaL* .a "lie < "ir'.'-r-Mji":' Qii : i«:3i:ai- :^*n 'H\sT:rr ot' Fwoch Literature' aj>- 

irrr.--.ti. in:i»fL«i 'fii-»*:''r:*iir7-»ar5. E'»iriiur pearv«i La "iir^t* rolunnis i London, l»i7t>-7. 

t';l.' " ni" ii-* --ir.ini jiie: ■!it* i-^t'ftni f -s^illnj ?v? . inti "siri.-* reprinted in l*^*i. lie next 

t.v*a-Li.-* •••I '''■••^. i.-.'i p^a»fii ip *'me :c T"ibi::*he«liii* ■ French Revolutionary Epoch/ 

til.- h»"-r ..- lon:;il r:ni>. H- il.-^'' d*!rr'i ls ■- v-'i.-. L^nilijn. IS7^, ."?vo». beinsr a history 

Ifrtii-r r 'he .•ijos^rvr.-.- j: -.--7:1 air a* :a ;.t Fnaoe C^im the beginning ok' the first 

zr." l-j:*!;iriv- iM^nno:". r ipp^r ho»i>* *[' Revua'"ion Co th»? end of the Second Em- 

<.ir..i.i.i. la 1*^1 J hr? VL' ipci-.r.-r*L ..•a:ia- pir». H* wntributed a • Notice of the Life 

e>-A:T :' « 'a'ar^--* -^r I'prer "_"uLi«ia. -^iii.zh da«i Wrrks of M-nteux* to Lockhart's re- 

«.£ r- ■.- "i-l'i "i'.l hi* i-i'j. ii.iTa;r i-i'ILa^^d Tise«i -liiti-^n of Pierre Anti>Lne Motteux's 

rli-* ■•■'fi::'? of chi»^f j li* o- wL.!:"-! MjA:«:i^r.aIii EnjL>h ma;*Li:i'm of C*»rvant»*s'3 * Don 

m,*'i- h.ai :a l^*v*. Vi.-k- i^-m-'' Lr-l i' i^iix^r?' whioa ippeared in four volumes 

Tjr-r.-o -a 7N'>v. l-^'.*. H- wi? i .:I?s^ • Ln:":n, Iv^^-l. >vo >. Van Laun next 

pilicoal aai pers-nil :r:-a i ■: S> J ':a piibL:*iieti 'The Chamctprs of La Bruyere, 

A'.-^Ar.'i-i-r Mactlonal I ■;. v.". b r aiil-r 1: -» n-wly >-nii-rvd into English' (London. 1^^^. 

^ay .?h;^f!y rhr^n^rh hi* -^wa dbL-ti-rS. H-? -v-^ ■. Hiilxst w.>rkwaj^ a translation of 'The 

wa- a f'lr.jibie and tl'ien: <pra!*-*r. aai la Ad v-ntu re* of iiil Bias' from the French of 

ahl** idwy-r. Vanki"n:jhr.-t m-irri-^i. in N v Le .Si^ i-5 vmU. L.mdon. Inm!?. Svo). 

T*=-mber l-'-lo. Elizab»*rh. 'laaiTatr^r 'fC- l"»n^:l Van Laun was a c«imp»>tent translator, 

Barkrrr T irner, hy whi?3i h^ h:id tvr^ s^r-n*. and wis widely read in English dramatic 

rn irkrr-. Col.>r.iAl O-r.-ry. v I. i ; Mr-i-'* l:?»fniEiire. bur his ori^jinal essays in literary 

SK"*iVr.c.i of Celtirir'ii Cisi-iiin*. ISo2. rr. history were valueless compilations. He 

61 .1-17: Apj.!»-r<-n'a <.'_v.*l>^:^ii^ .f Amerio.in was for s»."»me years confidential adviser to 

h'lfjZTii'ny ; Tim-»». 1') S'-^r. Is'5> ; Por-f'r* >Ir. John (.'. Nimmo. the publisher, of Lon- 

Mrrno rs ..!' .Sir J. A. M,icii rjiia. :. l-^T 2M. d.m. He dieil at his residence in Ladbroke 

L'ori-r ■2.V3, ii. 7*-5. Sw .\\^, ;ia .t-t/.e oa i.jardens. London, on 19 Jan. lS9t>. 

.**. J- V/t:.k->uffhni*t. f jnni-l '.ip-'Q :";iai !v d^^.-'i- _. ,, ■ >, » ,, . . 

mrir-. i^. ll'^y^ Cvcl .r:e.ii.i ..f Cir..iJ:aa Tmies, iM »nd 22 Jan. 18»6 ; Athcnsuni. 

I;i.Vr.*:.i.v. l-»ftftl O.Lk rr. N. -.•'> J^=- 1*9^. P 1^0; Anniul Register 1896. 

VAN LAUN. HENRI 1 l-i^i-lS'.^^, ". l-i'J ] . . 

author and translator, b-.m in Holland in VAN LEEMPUT. REM RHUS (16(H> ?- 

\**'^)f wan «*ducHt^d in France. He settled 1^575 >, painter, bom at Antwerp about 1609, 

p;rm.'tn*intly in En^rland in l'*4**. and at was rfveive<i into the guild of St. Luke 

fir.-t >.^ifij-ht fortun*- as a j'uirnal'-t.but aftr^r th».'r»» in bii^'^-O. He came to England in 

a hri»rf *v\p«Ti*"nc»' h- prrtV-rn-d the !•:•?.< pr-*- Cliarles I's reign, and among other works for 

c>iriou<» bimimfss of t^Mchinjj. Hh wh* sue- that kinjf he made a small c<^py in nilsof th»» 

et*»iv*'ly Frnnrh ma-t»r at Kin? William's famous painting by Holbein at Whitehall of 

(ViII. .;;»., r.^lf. of Man. at rii»-lt»-nham rnlleg**. Henr}- VH. Henry VHI, and their i^ueens, 

and tfiM Edinburgh Arad»'my. Settling which was afterwards destroytnl by fire; 

aft«?rwjirilH in Jjondon. h»' arted for twenty Van Le»»mput*s copy is now at Hampton 

coii-««MMitiv<' yf'iiTH a?* »'XHmin»'r in Frnnch for Court. He was one of the purchasers at the 

th»' r-ivil M«;rvin« r-ommi^riion and for the sale of Kintr Charles's collection, and among 

war olli(r»«. IIIm first publiraf ion. * A Gram- his purchases was the crreat picture of 

mar of tho Fnnich l/mguag*- ' {ti vols. 186^3- Charles I on horseback, by Van Dvck (now 

|M(;|), wjis followf*d hy *Srl»fctions from at Windsor), which was recovered fn)m him 

Motlirn Knincli Authors ' (-5 vols. iHfJO-Ss). with some diHicultv at the Restoration. 

Fn l«71 appiMircrl bin translation of his M. Hemy or Kem^e, as he was usually called 

frirnd Tjiin<;*ri * nistr)ry of l'!ngli*(h Litera- by his contemporaries, was a well-known 

tun-.' This work was first issu»'d in Edin- and skilful copyist of pictures. He copied 

burgh ill two vr)1unH!s. ft ran thDugli four many portraits by Van Dyck, and told Sir 

or fivi* ••(litionN, and was then issued in Peter Lely that he could copy his j)ort raits 

four voliiiiif*M CL'>"don, 1hm(;, Hvo). Van b«»tter than Lely could himself, fie copied 

Lautrs iranshition <»f the ' Dramatic Works' , Haphaers Mialatea' for the Earl of Pomfret 

of MiiliiifM was pnhIiMh(><] in (J voI.m. at Edin- at Easton Neston. Van I-ieemput died in 

77) (J, Hvo, with illustrations by lt57o, and on 9 Nov. was buried in St. Paul's, 

t e^lho(]i(>^ much curious in- . (yovent Garden, where a son of his, Charles 

derived fpnni l«anghain(> and Van Leomput, had been interred on 19 Sept. 

»H, r<»!i('i'riiing sfvcntiMMith and Kiol. Ilis daughter also practised painting, 

riMihirv traiiMlationH of, and I and married Thomas Streater, a nephew of 

. from, Ni>parati< f»lavH, acknow- ■ Kobert Streater [q. v.] Van Leemput had 

unncknowludged. Van l^un s { a well-chosen collection of pictures and 
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other works of art, which were advertised 
for sale at Somerset House on 14 May 1677 
(London Gazette), 

[Wal pole's Anecdotes of PaiDtin^j^, ed. Womum ; 
Bathoe's Cat. of James H's Collection ; Law's 
Cat. of the Pictures at liarnpton Court; Kom- 
liouts and Leriuit's Liggeren der St. Lukas Gild 
te Antverpen ; Vertue's Diaries ^Bric Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 23071. &c.)] L. C. 

VAN LEMENS, BALTH ASAR (1037- 
1704), painter, born at Antwerp in 1637, 
came over to England, and had some slight 
success in painting small pieces of history. 
Meeting, however, with misfortunes, he was 
reduced to working for other people, drawing 
and making sketches to assist the work of 
both painters and engravers. Among the 
latter lie was chiefly employed by Paul Van 
Somer [q. v.], the mezzotint-engraver. He 
also copied portraits by Van DycK and others. 
He had a brother who practised in Brussels, 
and painted Balthasar*s portrait. Van Lemens 
died in Westminster in 1704. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed.Wornum ; 
De Pi lea's Lives of ihe Painters (Suppl.) ; Cha- 
loner Smith's British Mczzotinto Portraits.] 

L. C. 

VAN MILDERT, WILLIAM (1765- 
18Ji6), the last bishop of Durham to exercise 
the palatine dignities, belonged to a family 
formerly resident at Mildert or Meldert in 
North Brabant, but the first of them to settle 
in England came from Amsterdam about 
1670. Some documents from the archives of 
the Dutch church in Austin Friars were com- 
municated to Strype by Daniel Van Mildert, 
one of its 'ancient elders' (AnnaU, ed. 1826, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 422 ; cf. also Moens, Dutch 
Church Registers, pp. r>l,'210, 212). The 
bishop's grandfather, Abraham Van Mildert 
{b, December 1680), a merchant first at 
Thames Street and then at Great St. Helen's, 
was a deacon of the Dutch church in 1711. 
His father was Cornelius Van Mildert, a dis- 
tiller, of St. Marv, Newington, Surrey (d. 
1799), who married Martha (1732-1*818), 
daughter of William Hill of VauxhalL 

William, their second son, was bom in 
Blackman Street, London, on 6 Nov. 176d 
and baptised at Newington church on 8 Dec. 
by Samuel Horsley [q. v.] When about 
eight years old he was sent to St. Saviour's 
school, South wark, and from 1779 to 1784 
he was at Merchant Taylors' school, where 
he was much influenced by Samuel Bishop 
[q. v.] His flrst wish was to be apprenticed 
to the trade of a chemist, but he soon deter- 
mined opon becoming a clergyman. At Mer- 
chant Taylors' he was friendly with (Sir) 
Albert Pell and Thomas Percy (1768-1808) 



L' 



q. v.j, and he contributed to Percy's * Poems 
y a Literary Society ' in 1784. lie matricu- 
lated as a commoner from Queen's College, 
Oxford, on 21 Feb. 1784, graduating B.A. on 
23 Nov. 1787, M.A. on 17 July 1790, and 
B.D. and D.D. in 1813 (cf. Nichols, Illustr, 
of Lit, iv. 787-8). 

On Trinity Sunday 1788 Van Mildert was 
ordained deacon and licensed to the curacy 
of Lewknor, which he served from Oxfori 
Next year, when he was serving a curacy in 
Kent, he was ordained priest, and in 1790 he 
was appointed to the curacy of Witham in 
Essex. There he remained until 1795, and 
during those years he travelled in Holland 
and Belgium. On 24 April 1795 he was 
instituted, on the nomination of Cornelius 
Ives, his cousin and brother-in-law, to the 
rectory of Bradden, near Towcester. He was 
chaplain to the Grocers' Company, and 
through the influence of his uncle, Mr. Hill, 
was instituted in October 1796 to the rectory 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, I^ndon, on the nomi- 
nation of the company, which had the pre- 
sentation for that turn. As there was no par- 
sonage-house suitable for his habitation, he 
lived for the most part until 1812 at 14 Ely 
Place, Ilolbom. He had not long been in pos- 
session of the living before he was sued for 
non-residence * by a qui tam attorney,' or 
common informer, and his claim for exemp- 
tion, through the want of a parsonage-house, 
was not held to exempt him from penalty ; 
but he and several other city incumbents in 
similar circumstances were relieved from the 
consequences by an act of parliament. 

V^an Mildert was appointed Lady Moyer's 
lecturer at St. Paul's about 1797, and from 
1802 to 1804 he preached the Boyle lectures. 
Their subject was * An Historical View of 
Intidelity, with a Refutation '(London, 1806, 
2 vols; »ith edit. 1838). They were received 
with great favour, although their value now 
lies in the information contained in the notes. 
In 1807 he was one of the editors of *The 
Churchman's Remembrancer,' a collection in 
two volumes of tracts in defence of the church 
of England. By the gift of Archbishop Man- 
ners-Sutton he was collated on 10 April 1807 
to the vicarage of Famingham in Kent ; this 
benefice he held until late in 1813, retaining 
with it the rectory of St. Mary-le-Bow until 
August 1820. 

In 181 2 Van Mildert was elected by a large 
majority of the benchers to the preachership 
at Lincoln's Inn, which he held until he was 
raised to the episcopal bench. One of his 
earliest sermons preached in this new situa* 
tion was * On the Assassination of Mr. Spen- 
cer Perceval,' and it was printed in 1812. 
Two volumes of his scholarly 'Sermoni 
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preached at Lincoln*8 Inn from 1812 to 1819' j funeral sermon, afterwards printed, was 
were printed in 1831, and passed into a se- ■ preached hy the Rev. Canon Townsend in 
cond edition in 1832. In 1813 he was ap- '. the cathedral on 28Feh., and he was buried 

5 Dinted Bampton lecturer at Oxford. His ! immediately in front of the high altar on 
iscourses — 'An Inquiry into the General 1 March, the place being marked by a small 
Principles of Scripture Interpretation' — were slab with his initials. At the north end of 
printed in 1815 and reprinted in 1832. In the nine altars stands a full-sized statue by 
October 1813 he became regius professor of ■ John Gibson, U.A., of the bishop, a litho- 
divinity at Oxford ; to the professorship a I graph of which, by K. J. Lane, was printed 
canonry at Christ Church ana the rectory of subsequently. A portrait of Van Slildert 
Ewelme were annexed. by Sir Thomas Lawrence hangs in the 

Van Mildert wag consecrated at I^ambeth drawing-room at Auckland Castle : it was 
on 31 May 1819 to the bishopric of engrav^ by Thomas Lupton (published by 
LlandafT. In the following January he de- M. Colnaghi, May 1831), and a replica is 
clined the offer of the archbishopric of in the hall of Queen's College, Oxford ; an 
Dublin, but on 20 Aug. 1820 he was nomi- excellent miniature by Evans is in the com- 
nated to the deanery of St. Paul's. From mon-room of the college. He married at 
midsummer 1821 he engaged Coldbrook j Witham, on 22 Dec. 1795, Jane, youngest 
House, near Abergavenny, and was the first ! daughter of General Douglas. She died at 
prelate of LlandaflTfor many years to reside ■ Harrogate on 19 Dec. 1837, and was buried 
within the diocese. In 1820 he was trans- in the same vault with the bishop. An 
lated to the rich see of Duriiam (confirmed auction catalogue of his library was printed 
24 April), and he was the last count (often in 1830. He presented to Durham Univer- 
stylea * prince ' ) palatine of Durham. His sity a fine set of the St. Maur Benedictine 
income was princely, and his generosity was Fathers. 

equal to it. In conjunction with the dean \ The bishop was the author of many single 
and chapter he founded the university of sermons, a cnargetoLlandafi* diocese (182 1), 
Durliam m 1832 (the university was opened and charges to the diocese of Durham (1827 
in October 1833). The main part of the en- and 1831). A volume of his sermons and 
dowment came from the capitular revenues ; charges was edited, with a memoir of him, by 
but the bishop gave his Durham residence Cornelius Ives, rector of Bradden, in 1838. 
(The Castle), and 2,000/. a year until his From 1823 to 1828 lie was engaged in 
death. He made very extensive alterations, passing through the Clarendon press an 
not always in the best taste, in the chapel at elaborate edition of * The Works of Daniel 
Auckland Castle (Kain'i:, Auckland CaHtle^ Waterland * [q. v.] 

pp. *Jo-({). During the assize week he enter- [Gent. Mag. 1836 i. 425-7, 1838 i. 221; 
tained at dinner at Durham Castle upwards Annual Bioarr. and Obit. 1837, pp. 20-9 ; Biogr. 
of two hundred guests, and on his four public Diet, of Living Authors (1816), p. 361 ; Foster's 
days at Auckland Castle he feasted nearly Aiumui Oxon.; Baker's Northnniptonshire, ii. 
three hundrt?d persons. He gave the Duke 38; Robinson's Merchant Taylors' School, ii. 
of Wf'llington a sumptuous banquet at Dur- 1*6 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ii. 257, 317, 626. iii. 298, 
ham Castle on 3 Oct. 1827, when Sir Walter •'511 ; Churton's Joshua Watson, passim; Nichols's 
Scott and Sir Thomas Lawrence were among Lite'-'^ry Anecdotes, viu. 148 ; information from 
the companv. Scott gives a pleasant account ^'^' Kitchin, dean of Durham.] AV. 1 . C. 

of the entertainment, which exhibited ' a VANNES, PETER {d. 1562), dean of 
sinp-ular mixture of baronial pomp with the Salisbury, born at Lucca in Italy, was son 
grave and more chastened dignity of prelacv/ of Stephen de Vannes of that city. In one 
and of the demeanour of the host, wlio of his letters Erasmus calls him Peter Am- 
showed * scholarship without pedantry and monius, and Cooper in his * Athenaj Canta- 
dignity without ostentation* (Lockhart, i brigienses * (i. 220) states that Vannes was 
Mrmoir» of ^Scott, vii. 71-4). ; son of a sister of Andrea Ammonio [q. v.l 

The bishop was an impressive preacher Vannes, however, is styled by himself and 
and speaker. * The substance of his speecli his correspondents more vaguely as * conso- 
in the House of Lords on 17 May 1825'; brinus' or kinsman of Ammonio. It was 
against Roman catholic claims was printed through the influence of Ammonio, who was 
in that year, and he resisted them to the Latin secretary to Henry VIII, that Vannes 
last, lie assented, thougli with some liesita- was brought to England, and he became 
tion, to the repeal of the Test Act, but he I assistant to Ammonio in 1613 (letters and 
opposed the Reform Bill. He was seized ! Faperft, ii. 3602-3). In the following year 
with low fever on 11 Feb. 1836, and on 'beseems also to have become secretary to 
21 Feb. lie died at Auckland Castle. Ilia Cardinal Wolsey. AmmoniodiedonlT Aug. 
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1517, and Vannes immediately wrote to 
Wolsey begging for some living left vacant 
by his kinsman's death. At the same time 
Ammonio*8 friend Erasmus wrote to Vannes 
desiring him to collect his correspondence 
with Ammonio and return it to him. Eras- 
mus was not satisfied with Vannes's efforts 
to do so, and complained that he could find 
in Vannes none of Ammonio*s genius or 
temper (i^. ii. 4103, 4107). Silvestro Gigli 
[q. v.], a native of Lucca and bishop of Wor- 
cester, strongly recommended \annes to 
Wolsey, and Lorenzo (afterwards cardinal) 
Campeggio [q. v.] in 1521 sought Vannes's 
influence to secure his promotion to the see 
of Worcester. On 12 Nov. 1521 Vannes 
was presented to the living of Mottram in 
the diocese of Coventry andLichfield, and in 
1523 he was incorporated B.D. at Cambridge. 
He is termed *frater* in the proctor's books, 
but it is not known to what order he be- 
longed. 

A vast number of documents calendared 
by Brewer and Gairdner are in \'annes's 
handwriting, but they do not supply the 
exact date when Vannes added the Latin 
secretaryship to the king to his similar office 
under Wolsey. In 15^6 an unsuccessful 
effort was made to secure for him the bishop- 
ric of Lucca, and in October-November of 
that year he was in Rome (ib, iv. 2158, 
2542). In July 1527 he accompanied Wolsey 
on his magnificent embassy to France, and 
in November 1528 was commissioned with 
Sir Francis Bryan [q. v.] ambassador to the 
pope. The main purpose of the mission was 
to induce the pope to declare Henry VIIFs 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon void 
ab initioj and with this object Vannes was 
specially instructed to hire advocates of 
Henry's cause, to bribe the cardinals, and 
generally to secure support wherever he 
could (ift. iv. 4979 ; PococK, Records of the 
Reformationj i. 189). Other objects of the 
mission were to withdraw the pope from his 
alliance with the emperor, to discover the 
real causes of Campeggio's failure to proceed 
with the divorce question, and to make 
searching inquiry into the authenticity of 
the brief produced by Catherine removing 
all the disabilities found in the original dis- 
pensation for her marriage g^nted by Julius. 
if all other means failed, Vannes was *■ to 
inquire whether the pope will dispense with 
the king to have two wives, making the 
children of the second marriage legitimate as 
well as those of the first, whereof some great 
reasons and precedents appear, especialiv in 
the Old Testament.' Vannes reached iFlo- 
rencA on 9 Jan. 1528-9, and was at Rome 
on the 28th ; the mission was, however, a 



complete failure, and in October following 
Vannes returned to England. 

Vannes maintained friendly relations with 
Wolsey after his fall {Letters and Papers^ 
1 July 1530). That event did not interfere 
with his advancement ; on 4 Dec. 1529 he 
was collated to the prebend of Bedwyn in 
Salisbury Cathedral, and on the 16th was 
instituted to the rectory of Wheathamstead, 
Hertfordshire. On 17 July 1533 he was 
appointed collector of papad t^xes in Eng- 
land, an office soon to become a sinecure ; 
and in the same year he was sent on the 
king's business to Kome, Avignon, and Mar- 
seilles. On 12 May 1534 he was made arch- 
deacon of Worcester; on 22 Feb. 1534-6 
he was admitted prebendary of Bole in York 
Cathedral; on 22 Sept. 1535 was con- 
stituted coadjutor to the dean of Salisbury, 
wlib was of unsound mind. He subscribed 
the articles of religion agreed upon in the 
convocation of 1536. In 1537 he held the 

Srebend of Compton Dundon in Wells Cathe- 
ral, and on 3 Feb. 1539-40 succeeded to 
the deanery of Salisbury. In April 1542 he 
was admitted to the prebend of Cadington 
Major in St. Paul's Cathedral (Hennesst, 
Nov. Rep, p. 18). He also received shortly 
afterwards the prebend of Shipton-Under- 
wood in Salisbury Cathedral, the rectory of 
Tredington, Worcestershire ; and in 1545 a 
pension of 26/. 13^. 4<f. on the loss of his 
canonry by dissolution at St. Frideswide's, 
Oxfordshire. 

\'anne8 apparently grave up his deanery 
during Edward VI's reign, but retained his 
Latin secretaryship, the grant of which was 
confirmed to him, with a salary of forty 
marks, on 12 Dec. 1549. On 19 May 1550 
he was sent ambassador to Venice, where he 
arrived in August ; his salary was forty shil- 
lings a day. In September 1551 he urged the 
council of ten to restore to Sebastian Cabot 
q. v.] the property claimed by him, and on 
6 Oct. was given credentials to the senators 
of his native city Lucca. Sir John Mason 
described Vannes s conduct as timid ; but he 
was retained in that jwst by Queen Mary, 
who also restored to him the deanery of 
Salisbury. Vannes was at Venice when 
Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, died 
there, and he sent the queen an account of 
that event (Fkoude, vi. 452-3). He was 
recalled in September 1556. He retained 
his preferments under Elizabeth and died 
eariy in 1563. By his will, dated 1 July 1562, 
and proved 1 May 1563, he left considerable 
property to his heir, Benedict Hudson alias 
Vannes. Leland commemorated his friend- 
ship in an ode (Encomia, p. 27; cf. AscuAJf, 
Epist, 278). 
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[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vokj. i-xv., 
contain seveml hundred references to Vannes. 
See also Cal. State Papers, Dom., Spanish, 
Foreign, and Venetian Series; State Papers of 
Henry VIII, 11 vols, passim ; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. Dnsent, vol. iv. ; Le Neve's F'asti, 
rd. Hardy ; Cotton MSS. passim ; Lansdowne 
MSS. 611 f. 71. 982 f. 23; Lit. Rem. of Eel- 
ward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; Rymer's Foedera ; 
Fiddes s Life of Wolsey, pp. 460-i5 ; Wood's 
Athenae Ozon. ed. Bliss ; Burnet's Hist. Befor- 
mntion; Strype's Works; Cooper's Athense 
Cantabr. i. 220, and other authorities there 
cited.] A. F. P. 

VAN NOST, JOHN (rf. 1780), sculptor, 
Bon of a maker of leaden figures for gardens 
(Kedgrate, Diet, of British Artists), was 
bom in Piccadilly, London, early in the eigh- 
teenth century. About 1760 he went to Dub- 
lin, and worked there for many years as a sculp- 
tor. Among his works were a statue of Ix)rd 
William Blakeney, erected in Sack ville Street, 
but now removed ; the equestrian statue of 
George II, now in Stephen s Green, and some 
minor sculpture. Keagrave erroneously says 
that Van 5jost executed the statue of King 
"William in College Green. He also did 
much of the sculpture in Dublin Castle, 
besides half-length statues of Thomas Prior 
[q. v.] and Samuel Madden [q. v.], copies of 
which were engraved by Charles Spooner 
[q. v.] He executed the statue of * Mr. Law- 
ton, ex-mayor of Cork,' in that city. He 
appears to have revisited England during 
1/80, but he died in Mecklennurgh Street, 
Dublin, at the end of September 1780. 

[Pasquin's Artists of IreUnd ; Whitelaw and 
Walsh's Hist, of Dublin, vol. ii. ; Gilbert's Hist, 
of Dublin; Dublin Directories, 1750-80.] 

D. J. O'D. 

VAN RYMSDYK, JAN (f, 1767- 
1778), painter and engraver, was a native of 
Holland, and at first practised as a portrait- 
painter. In 1767 he executed a mezzotint 
engraving of ' Frederick Henry and Emilia 
Van Solms, Prince and Princess of Orange,' 
from a painting by Jordaens at Devonshire 
House. Afterwards he settled at Bristol. 
His skill as a draughtsman and engraver 
brought him into the service of William 
Hunter (1718-1783) [q. v.], for whom he 
executed some of the admirable engravings 
which illustrate Hunter's' Anatomia Ilumani 
Gravidi Uteri,' published in 1774. In 1778, 
in conjunction with his son Andrew, he pub- 
lished a series of plates from antiquities and 
curiosities in the British Museum, entitled 
'Museum Britannicum;' a second and re- 
vised edition of this work was published in 
1791. 

His son, Andrew Van Kymbdyk (d. 1780), 



fained a medal at the Society of Arts in 
767, and in 1778 exhibited two enamels at 
the Koyal Academy. He assisted his father 
in his works, and died at Bath in 1780. 
The name is sometimes anglicised erroneously 
as ' Remsdyke.' 

[Eklwards's Anecdotes of Painters ; Graves's 
Dictionary of Arts, 1760-1892; Lowndes s Bi- 
bliographer's Manual.] L. C. 

VANS, Sib PATRICK (d, 1697), of 
Bambarroch, lord of session and ambassa- 
dor, was the second son of Sir John Vans of 
Bambarroch by Janet, only child of Sir 
Samuel MacCuUoch of Myreton, keeper of 
the palace of Linlithgow. He was edu- 
cated for the church, and became rector of 
Wigton. In 1568 he succeeded to the family 
estates on the death of his elder brother, 
and on 1 Jan. 1576 he was appointed an 
ordinary lord of session on the spiritual 
side. On 21 Jan. 1587 he was admitted a 
member of the privy council (i?<y. Privy 
Council, Scotl. IV. 162). In Majr of the 
same year he was sent, along with Peter 
Young, ambassador to Denmark, to arrange 
for a marriage between James VI and Anne, 
princess of Denmark (Moysie, Memoirs, p. 
64 ; Sir James Melville, Memoirs, p. 303)^ 
and, having arrived home in August (MoisiEy 
p. 60 ; Melville, p. 364), he was on 1 Oct. 
exonerated for kis proceedings in Denmark 
(Reg, Privy Council, ScotL iv. 219). When 
the ships conveying the princess to Scot- 
land in October 1589 were driven bock by 
storm, and the king resolved to send a 
special embassy to fetch her. Vans was 
named one of the principal ambassadors for 
that purpose {ib, iv. 421), and, when the 
king resolved himself to embark, was espe- 
cially chosen to accompany him (Calder- 
wooD, History, v. 67). After \\'itnessing the 
marriage, he, on the king's resolving to 
remain in Denmark until the spring, returned 
to Scotland to report the marriage to the 
council, arriving in Scotland on 15 Dec. 
(M0Y8IE, p. 81). In 1592 he was elected a 
lord of the articles, and in June of the same 
vear received an annual pension of 20(V. 
lie was again chosen a lord of the articles 
on 16 July 1593, and at the same time was 
oppointed to a commission for the provision 
of ministers and augmentation of stipends. 
He died on 22 July 1597, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sir John Vans, one of the 
gentlemen of the chamber to King James. 

Though the name of Sir Patrick Vans has 
not by any ballad editor been associated 
with the old ballad of * Sir Patrick Spens,' 
the supposition that he is the hero of it is 
at least as probable as any other theory as to 
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the orisin of the ballad [cf. art. Wakdlaw, 
Ladt Llizabeth]. 

[Calderwood's History of the Church of Scot- 
land; Moysie's Memoirs and Sir James Mel- 
Tillo's Memoirs (Bannstyne Club) ; Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland, vols, iii-v. ; 
Brunton and Haig*s Senators of the College of 
Justice; Henderson's Scottish Vernacular Lite- 
rature, pp. 363-6.] T. F. H. 

VANSITTART, GEORGE HENRY 
(1768-1824), general, born on 16 July 1768, 
was the eldest son of George Vansittart, 
M.P., of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, by Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, 
bart., of Radley, Berkshire. Henry Vansit- 
tart (1777-1843) [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Henry Vansittart (1732-1770) 
[q. v.] and Robert Vansittart fg. v.] were 
D 18 uncles. He was educated at \V incnester, 
at a military academy at Strasbourg, and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated on 7 Nov. 1786. 

After obtaining a commission as ensign in 
the 19th foot on 18 Oct. 1786, he was 
allowed a yearns leave to study military 
science at Brunswick and attend the Prus- 
sian manoeuvres. He became lieutenant on 
2o Dec. 1787, exchanged to the 38th foot on 
12 March 1788, and obtained a company in 
the 18th foot on 23 June 1790. He joined 
that regiment at Gibraltar, went with it to 
Toulon in 1793, took part in the defence, and 
was one of the last men to leave the place. 
He became maior in the New South Wales 
corps on 20 Nov. 1793, and lieutenant- 
colonel of the 96th on 21 Feb. 1794. He 
took part with it in the expedition to the 
Cape under Sir Alured Clarke in 1796. He 
was made colonel in the army on 26 Jan. 
1797 ; but the 96th was broken up in the 
course of that year, and for the next three 
years he was on half-pay and in the Berk- 
shire militia, which his uncle. Colonel Arthur 
Vansittart, had previously commanded. 

On 10 April 1801 he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 68th foot, went Tvith it to the 
West Indies, and was present at the capture 
of St. Lucia in June 1803. On 26 Sept. he 
was promoted major-general, and served on 
the staff in England from 1804 to 1806, and 
in Ireland from 1806 to 1810, when he be- 
came lieutenant-general (26 July). AVhile 
in command of the Oxford district he re- 
ceived the degree of D.C.L. on 26 June 1806. 
He had been ^iven the colonelcy of the 12th 
reserve battalion on 9 July 1803, and was 
transferred to the 1st garrison battalion on 
26 Feb. 1805. The colours of this battalion 
were afterwards presented to him, and now 
hang in the great hall in Bisham Abbey. 



He became general on 19 July 1821, and 
died on 4 Feb. 1824. 

On 29 Oct. 1818 he had married Anna 
Maria, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Copson of Sheppey Hall, Leicestershire. 
She survived him, with one son, George Henry 
(1823-1886), and a second son, Augustus 
Arthur (1824-1 882), was bom posthumously. 
There is a portrait of him in uniform, by 
Sir George Ilayter, at Bisham Abbey. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, i. 278 ; R. M. Calendar, ii. 
1 76 ; Burke 8 Landed Gentry ; private informa- 
tion.] h\ M. L. 

VANSITTART, HENRY (1732-1770), 
governor of Bengal, bom on 3 June 1732 at 
his father's house in Ormond Street, Lon- 
don, was the third son of Arthur van Sittart 
of Shottesbrook, Berkshire, by his wife 
Martha, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Sir John Stonhouse, bart., of Radley, Berk- 
shire, comptroUer to the household of Queen 
Anne. Robert Vansittart [q. v.] was his 
elderbrother,andhisyoungerDrother, George, 
was father of General George Henry Van- 
sittart [q. v.] and Vice-admiral Henry Van- 
sittart q. V.J 

The family is of Dutch origin and derive 
their name from the town of Sittart in Lim- 
burg. Henry's ancestors removed to Julich, 
and afterwards to Danzig, whence his grand- 
father, Peter van Sittart (1661-1706), re- 
moved to London about 1670. l*eter, who 
was a merchant adventurer, gained a large 
fortune by trade with the Baltic, the East 
Indies, and the South Seas. He was a 
governor of the Russia Company, and a 
director of the East India Companv. His 
fifth son, Arthur ran Sittart (1691-1710) 
(father of the subject of the present notice), 
was also a director of the Russia Company, 
and a man of great wealth. He died at his 
residence near Reading on 16 Sept. 1760. 

Henry Vansittart was educated at Read- 
ing grammar school and at Winchester Col- 
lege. His youth was dissolute, and with 
his elder brothers, Arthur and Robert, he 
was a member of the graceless Society of the 
Franciscans of Medmenham, more usually 
known as the * Hell-fire Club.* His father, 
alarmed at his extravagances, compelled him 
at the age of thirteen to enter the service of 
the East India Company on the Madras esta- 
blishment. In the summer of 1746 he sailed 
for Fort St. Davids, where he was employed 
as a writer. He was extremelv assiduous in 
his duties, and early mastered the Persian 
language, the tongue then employed in Indian 
diplomacy. "While at Fort St. Davids he 
made the acquaintance of Clive, and a close 
friendship sprang up between them. In 1760 
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Vansittart was promoted to the gmde of 
factor, and in the following year visited Eng- 
land, lie had amassed a considerable for- 
tune, which he soon dissipated in gambling 
and riotous living, iietuming to India, he 
was employed in 1754 and 1755 in embassies 
to the h rench Ea^^t India Company, and for 
his services was promoted to the rank of 
junior merchant. In 1756 he was advanced 
to that of senior merchant, while filling the 
j>08t of secretary and Persian translator to 
the secret committee. In the following year 
he took his seat in the council, and was ap- 
pointed searcher of the sea-gate. In February 
1 759 he took part in the defence of Madras 
against the French under Lally. 

On 8 Nov. 1759, on Clive*s recommenda- 
tion, he was apjKiinted president of t he council 
and governor of Fort NVilliam and the com- 
pany s settlements in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa; but owing to the critical condition 
of affairs at Fort 8t. George, where he was 
acting as governor ad interim, he did not 
arrive in Bengal until July 17W). Ilis pro- 
motion occasioned much discontent at Fort 
William, due, in part at least, to the fact 
that he wa>j junior to any member of tlie 
council there, and a petition was drawn up 
by John Zephaniah Iiolwell [q.v.],the tem- 
porary governor, on 2^ Dec. 1751), which 
Wiis signed by the niembt^rs of the council, 
remonstrating against hi}« appointment. The 
directors, however, upheld Vansittart, and 
in a reply, dated i^l Jan. 1761, removed the 
petitioners from their othcial places. 

Viin.sittart arrived in Bengal at the end 
of July 17(KJ. He found affairs embarrassed. 
Clive, by undertaking to assist the subadar 
in military matters, had entirely changed 
the position of the company in Bengal. By 
the treaty with the subadar, Mir Jafar, the 
company undertook to maintain a force under 
their own directi<m,but in the subadar*s pay, 
to be at his service wlien he should require 
it. Tlie sum for its maintenance was after- 
wards fixed at a lakh of rupees a month. 
The new governor found this subsidy unpaid, 
the treasury emi)ty, and the income of the 
presidency scarcely sufficient for the current 
expenses of Culcutta. Nothing was to be 
expected from Mir Jafar, wlio was alienated 
from the English, and who besides had en- 
tirely lost control of the administration. The 
death of his son Miranon 2 July 17(30 plunged 
matters into inextricable confusion by re- 
moving the only man able to control the 
subadar's t roops. Under these circumstances 
Vansittart resolved to place the administra- 
tion in the hands of Mir Kasim, Mir Jafar*8 
son-in-law, a man of undoubted ability and 
well affected to the English. On 2 Oct. 



1760 Vansittart proceeded to Kasimbazar, 
and, finding Mir Jafar resolutely opposed to 
his plan, deposed him, and at his own request 
sent him to Calcutta. His successor, Mir 
Kasim, by a treaty previously concluded on 
17 Sept., assigned the revenues of the pro- 
vinces of Bard wan, Midnapur, and Chitta- 
gong for the maintenance of the company's 
troops, and placed them under English ad- 
ministration. 

In April 1761 a serious difference arose 
between the English military and civil autho- 
rities. Mir Kasim, on assuming authority, 
among others, summoned Ramnarain, the 
financial official of Patna and a prot6g6 of 
the English, to give in a statement of his 
accounts. This, however, Ramnarain, sup- 

C)rted by the military officers at Patna, 
ieutenant-colonel (Sir) Eyre Coote (1726- 
1783) [q. v.] and Major John Camac [q. v.], 
steadily evaded doing. Vansittart at first was 
fully disposed to protect Ramnarain, and sent 
directions to Patna that if he made a state- 
ment of his accounts he was to be sheltered 
from attempts at extortion. Ramnarain, 
however, persistently evaded Mir Kasim*s 
demand, and, relying on the connivance of 
the English, aspirea to independence. He 
coined money in his own name, and Camac, 
under pretence of protecting him, publicly, 
with an armed force, menaced and insulted 
Mir Kasim. Consequently Vansittart and 
the council recalled the two officers, leaving 
Ramnarain at the discretion of Mir Kasim, 
by whom he was imprisoned and afterwards 
put to death. 

Though harmony was thus established for 
the moment, the state of affairs in Bengal 
was such that fresh disputes were inevitable. 
The company's servants were at that time 
allowed to engage in private trade, and the 
result was unfathomable corruption. By 
unjustifiably extending the privilege of trad- 
ing free of duty to cover internal as well as 
foreign trade, by granting *dustucks' or 
passports for their own and their servants' 
goods, as well as for those of the company, 
and by insisting that their native agents 
should be totally exempted from the suba- 
dar's jurisdiction, the English officials had 
engrossed the entire business of the country, 
and had established an independent govern- 
j ment by the side of the naboVs. Vansittart. 
set his face against these abuses, but the 
authority of the president was extremely 
limited. He was little more than chairman 
of the council, \^hich determined all admini- 
strative action by a bare majority. He had 
hardly begun to take remedial measures when 
a peremptory order from the directors dis- 
missed from their senrice three members of 
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the council for joining in Clivers famous re- 
monstrance of 1 750, and placed his party in 
a minority. In addition the change sent 
Ellis, Vansittart*8 strongest opponent, to 
Patna, the residence of the nabob. Under 
these circumstances matters took a serious 
turn. The company^s factors, annoyed at the 
restraint the nabob endeavoured to place on 
their exactions, retaliated by arresting his 
officers. I'nable to afford redress, Vansittart 
endeavoured to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion, and, while retaining the nabob's con- 
fidence, to soften the animosity of the coun- 
cil. After Warren Hastings, who had con- 
sistently supported Vansittart, had been des- 
patched in August 1762 on a preliminary 
mission of investigation, Vansittart, at the 
end of the year, taking Hastings as assistant, 
visited the nabob at Mungir, whither he had 
removed to avoid Ellis. Vansittart came to an 
agreement with him whereby the goods of 
servants of the company should pay a duty 
of nine per cent., a rate far below that levied 
on native traders (Olive's speech in the House 
of Commons, 30 March 1772). This arrange- 
ment was immediately repudiated by the 
council on 1 March 1763, notwithstanding 
the protest of Vansittart and Warren Hast- 
ings, and the nabob, in exasperation, abolished 
the whole system of duties on internal trade. 
The council declared that his action was 
contrary to treaty obligations, and called on 
him to re-establish the customs. The suba- 
dar had long seen that a rupture was inevi- 
table and had made preparations for war. 
Hostilities were commenced by Ellis, who 
made an unjustifiable and unsuccessful attack 
on Patna, was taken prisoner, and put to 
death at Patna with other European captives. 
Mir Jafar, after some successes, was over- 
thrown by Major Thomas Adams (1730?- 
1764) [q. v.], and sought refuge with the 
nawab of Oudh. Vansittart, chagrined at 
the manner in which his policy hud been 
thwarted, resigned the presidency on the 
conclusion of the war, and left Calcutta on 
28 Nov. 1764. 

He was assailed by his opponents in Eng- 
land with great vehemence both before and 
after his arrival. Clive, already aggrieved by 
the deposition of Mir Jafar, which he con- 
sidered a reversal of his policy, had been com- 
pletely alienated from Vansittart by a personal 
quarrel, and Vansittart was supported in 
the India House by Olive's opponent, Law- 
rence Sulivan. In 1704 Vansittart trans- 
mitted to London copies of the political 
correspondence during his administration, 
which were published by his friends under 
the title 'Ori^nal Papers relative to the 
Disturbances in Bengal' (London, 1764, 



2 vols. 8vo). Finding on his arrival that 
the court of directors would not grant him 
an interview, he republished the papers with 
a connecting narrative under the title * A 
Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal 
from 1760 to 1764 ' (London, 1766, 3 vols. 
8vo). The rough drafl of the narrative, 
with corrections by Warren Hastings, is 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 29211). 

On 16 March 1768 Vansittart was returned 
to parliament for the borough of Reading. 
The reports sent home by Clive, who had 
been despatched to Bengal with extra- 
I ordinary powers, justified him in the eyes of 
the company by exposing the corruption 
existing among their servants in Bengal. 
Early in 1769 he was elected a director of 
the company. On 14 June 1769 he was ap- 
pointed, together with Luke Scrafton, a 
former oflicial, and Francis Forde [q. v.], to 
proceed to India with the title of supervisor, 
and with authority to examine every depart- 
ment of administration. The three super- 
visors sailed from Portsmouth in September 
1769 in the Aurora frigate, left CajH; Town 
on 27 Dec, and were never heard of again 
iGejif. Mag. 1771 p. 237, 1773 pp. 346, 403, 
1774 p. 85). William Falconer (1732-1769) 
[q. v.], the author of the * Shipwreck,* who 
was on board in the capacity of purser, 
perished with them. 

In 1754 Vansittart wos married to Amelia 
(d. 1819), daughter of Nicholas Morse, go- 
vernor of Madras. By her he left five sons 
— Henry, Arthur, Robert, George, and 
Nicholas, created Baron Bexley [q. v.] —and 
two daughters, Ann and Sophia. In 1 765 Van- 
sittart purchased the manors of Great and 
Little rawlev, Whatcombe, and Foxlev in 
Berkshire, as well as a house at Greenwich, 
which descended to his children. 

Owing chiefly to his quarrel with Clive, 
Vansittart has been unjustly treated by 
writers on Indian history, ilis conduct in 
Bengal was far-sighted, and his dealings 
with the subadar were distinguished by 
statesmanlike moderation. On every ques- 
tion that arose his proceedings were in accor- 
dance with the principles to which his suc- 
cessors were eventually obliged to conform. 
Had he been vested with sufficient autho- 
rity, his administration would have been 
brilliant, but, like Warren Hastings at a 
later time, he found himself at the mercy 
of a hostile majority in the council, and 
was able only to indicate the right policy, 
not to carry it out. He was a good scholar 
and linguist, and was the author of several 
oriental translations. His son Henry, like 
his father, afterwards transmitted several to 
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the ' Asiatick Miscellany/ besides others of on the Newfoundland station in 1791. In 
his own. 1792 he was in the Hannibal, stationed at 

A portrait of Vansittart, painted by Sir Plvmouthy and in 1793 went out to the 
Joshua Reynolds in 1767, is at KiAlea- Mediterranean in the Princess Royal, flag- 
tham Hall, Yorkshire. Another portrait ship of Rear-admiral Goodall. During the 
of him, painted by Reynolds in 1745, was siege of Toulon by the republican army he 
engraTed by Cousins and W. Reynolds ; and was severely wounded. After the evacua- 
a third, painted in 1769, was'formerly in tion of the place he was moved into L'Aigle, 
the India House. A portrait by Hogarth, with Captain Samuel Hood, served at the 
painted in 1752-3, as a Franciscan of Med- *. siege of Calvi, and was in October 1794 
menham, is at Shottesbrook; and a half- . moved into the Victory, in which he re- 
length by Dance, painted in 176d, is in the , turned to England. On 21 Feb. 1795 he 
possession of Lord Ilaldon. was promoted to be lieutenant of the Stately, 

[Vansittart Papers; Vansittarfs Narrative; in wliich he was present at the capt^ure of 

A relating to the Treaty of Commerce lately ^^^ ^ape of Good Hope, and of the Dutch 

concluded by Governor Vansittart without the squadron in Saldanha Bay [see Elphin- 

~ jtter from SToxE, George Keith, Viscount Keith]. 
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consent of his Council, 1764; A Letter 

certain Gentlemen of the Council at Bengal to the 

Secret Committee, containing reasons against 

the Revolution in favour of Meir Cossim Aly 

Chan, 1 764 ; An Address to the Proprietors of 



He was then moved into the Monarch, Ef- 
phin8tone*8 flagship, and returned in her to 
England. He was next appointed to the 
Queen Charlotte, Keith's nagship in the 
East India Stock, 1764; A Vindication of Mr. Channel; and on aO May 1798 was pro- 
Holwell's Character by his Friends, 1764 ; A nioted to be commander of the Hermes. 
Defence of Mr. Vansittarfs Conduct, in cm- p^„^ y^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^^,^ ^^ ^y^^ Bouetta, 
eluding a tr^ty of commerce with Meir Cossim ^hich he took out to Jamaica ; and on 13 Feb. 
Aly Chawn. 1764 ; Scraftons Observations on ,gQ, . tjnatwl to the Abpnravnnnv 

Vansittarts Narrative; A Letter from Vansittart \ ,f ^\ ^^ P^^ to tUe AOerga>enny 
to the Proprietors, 1767; Hoi well's Address to stationed at Port Hoyal. In July he returned 
Scrafton in Reply to his Observations on Van- \^ England in the Thunderer, and, after a 
siturt's Narrative, 1767; Gleigs Memoirs of ^^^ months on half-pay, was appointed, m 
Warren Hastings, 1841, vol. i.; Malcolm's April 1802 to the Magicienne, from which. 
Life of Lord Clive, 1836 ; Transactions in India, in January 1808, he was moved to the For- 
1786, pp. 39-60; Wilsons Clive, 1890. in Eog- tun6e of 30 guns. For upwards of nine 
lish Men of Action; Mill's History of British years he commanded this ship in the North 
India, ed. Wilson, 1830. vol. iii. ; "^ Gent. Mag. Sea, off Boulogne, in the Channel, in the 
1764, pp. 6U6; Malleson's Lord Clive. in Rulers West Indies, and in the Mediterranean, for 
oflndm; Elphinstone's Riseof the British Power the most part in active cruising and in con- 

" ' - - - ' ' hewasmoved 

till March 

few months 
nan; vereist s view oi me :„ i^ni o i... i,^j :..j *:^ 

English Governm^'nt 
Selections from the Recordf 

pp. 291, 297 ; Walpole's Men ^ „ xr i ,« .« 

ii. 445-6; Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, ^^ ^^ March 1843 at his seat, fcastwood, 

iii. 20-1 ; Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, ii. W^Hxistock, Canada. He married, in 1809, 

867.] E. I. C. Mary Charity (rf. 1834), daughter of the 

liev. John Pennefather, and left issue. 

VANSITTART, HENRY (1777-1843), [ Marshall's Rov. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii. pt. i.) 

vice-admiral, filth son of George Vansittart 329; O'Byrne's Nav. Bio^. Diet. ; S»»rvice book 

(1745-1825) of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, in Public Record Office; Burke's Landed Gem ry, 

who married, 24 Oct. 1767, Sarah, daughter 1898, ii. 1513; Gent. Mag. 1843, i. 110.1 

of the Itev. Sir James Stonhouse, hart., was J. K. L. 






uncle, and Nicholas, first baron Bexley [q. v.], 
his first cousin. Having been entered on the 
books of the Scipio, guardship in the Med way, 
in October 1 788, he was afterwards nomi- 
nally in the Boyne, guardship in the Thames, 
and probably actually served in the Pegasus 



son of Henry Vansittart (1732-1770) [q. v.], 
governor of Bengal, by Amelia, daughter of 
Nicholas Morse, governor of Madras. On 
his father being lost at sea in 1770, Nicho- 
las was placed under the guardianship of 
his uncles, Sir liobert Palk [q. v.] and Ar- 
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thur Vansittart. He was educated at Mr. 
Gilpin's school at Cheam, and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
29 March 1784, and graduated B. A. 1787 and 
M.A. 1791. On 10 June 1814 he received 
the honorary de^e of D.C.L. Becoming 
a student of Jiincoln's Inn on 21 April 
1788, he was called to the bar 2(5 May 1791, j 
and went the northern circuit for about a : 
year, but never devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, lie was elected a bencher of Lin- 
coln's Inn on 12 Nov. 1812. In London he 
at first associated with a somewhat gay set in 
fashionable society, but soon turned seriously 
to politics and proved himself a useful pam- 
phleteer in support of Pitt's government. In 
1793 he published * lieflections on the Pro- 
priety of an Immediate Peace,' in which he 
maintained the necessity for the war, and 
the folly of trusting to an uncertain peace. 
In 1794 and 1795 he defended Pitt's finance 
in ' A Iteply to the Letter addressed to Mr. 
Pitt by Jasper Wilson,' and in * Letters to 
Mr. Pitt on the Conduct of the Bank Direc- 
tors ;' and in 1796 he published ' An Inquiry 
into the State of the Finances of (Ireat 
Britain, in Answer to Mr. Morgan's Facts 
respecting the State of the War and the 
Actual Debt.' Having thus shown himself 
likely to be useful to the government in the 
House of Commons, he was returned as M.P. 
for Hastings on 2o May 179(5, and continued 
to sit in the house for the next twenty-six 
years, being returned for Old Sarum on 
12 July 1802, Helston on 3 Nov. 18(K5, East 
Grinstead on 8 June 1812, and for Harwich 
on 6 Oct. 1812, in possession of which seat 
he remained until he was made a peer. At 
almost the commencement of his parlia- 
mentary career he attached himself to Ad- 
dington, and throughout remained consis- 
tently his political friend. 

In February 1801, under the Addington 
administration, Vansittart was selected, to 
conduct the s})ecial mission to Copenhagen ; 
his instructions from Ivord Hawkesbury [see 
jENKiNrtoy, Charles, Earl op Liverpool] 
were to make clear the position of England, 
and to detach the court of Denmark from the 
northern alliance. His mission was unsuc- ! 
cessful, Denmark resenting too keenly the 
lengths to which the claim to search neutral 
vessels for contraband of war had b<.^en car- 
ried, and on 1(5 March Vansittart applied for 
his passports (cf. Addit. MS. 31233). In 
March, after his return, he was appointed 
joiilt secretary of the treasury, and held this 
office till the resignation of the ministry on 
26 April 1804; he proved himself a useful 
and competent secretary, confining himself 
in the deoatea in the house mainly to finan- 



cial subjects. He was fortunate in possess- 
ing a g^d friend in the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who warmly recommended him in July 
to both the king and Pitt as secretary foV 
Ireland. Pitt objected to him at first as 
being likely to alarm the catholics, and as 
not being a sufiiciently good debater in the 
house (Addit, MS, 31229, f. 130); but at 
the beginning of January 1805 he received 
the appointment, and was admitted member 
of the privy council on 14 Jan. His short 
term of Irish ofiice was undistinguished, and 
he failed to find himself in complete accord 
with the lord lieutenant, I^rd Hardwicke 
[see YoRKE, Philip, third Earl] (i^. 31230, 
fi". 109, 119). Addinjjton (now I^rd Sid- 
mouth) left the administration in July 1805, 
and Vansittart followed his example in Sep- 
tember. On Grenville's administration fol- 
lowing the death of Pitt, Vansittart again 
took the secretaryship to the treasury, coming 
in as one of Sidmouth's friends, and during 
this period of his office was the first to 
summon Nathan Meyer Kothschild [q. y.] to 
the assistance of the treasury. In March 
1807 he resigned, with his chief, Sidmouth, 
just before the break-up of the administra- 
tion. In the session of 1809, during the 
debate on the resumption of cash payments, 
he proposed and carried without opposition 
thirty-eight resolutions relating to the total 
war expenditure, sinking fund, and the im- 
ports and exi)orts of the United Kingdom, 
and declaring that the national resources 
were sufficient to provide for the defence, 
independence, and honour of the country 
(Hansard, xiv. 1 147). He had now so esta- 
blished his reputation as a financier that in 
October 1809 Perceval, hoping to secure 
Sidmouth's followers without their leader, 
offered the chancellorship of the exchequer 
to Vansittart. He, however, refused to desert 
his chief {Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 8 ; 
Walpole, Life of Perceval, ii. 47), and was 
the first of five to whom the office was on 
this occasion inefiectually offenid. Despite 
his refusal, he remained on very friendly 
terms with Perceval. 

On the renort of the bullion committee in 
May 1811 Vansittart took the leading part 
in defeating Francis Horner's resolutions in 
favour of the resumption of cnsli payments, 
and proposed in their place, on 13 May, four- 
teen resolutions drawn up by the request 
of Perceval, to the efiect thatan immediate 
resumption was inexpedient, and that the 
restriction in cash ]>ayments had no connec- 
tion with the unfavourable state of the ex- 
changes. The third resolution, which affirmed 
that the promissory notes of the bank of 
England were held in public estimation to 
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be equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, I to collect with great secrecy bullion for the 
brought upon the author a good deal of continent (A ddit. MS, 31231, f, 14), During 
ridicule. Notwithstanding Canning*8 de- Castlereaglfs absence in Paris in 1815 the 
claration that no assembly of reasonable men administration was represented by Vansittart 
could be persuaded to give their concurrence, in the commons, lie somewhat ]>rema- 
all the resolutions were passed. OnSidmouth turely on 23 Feb. 1815 explained what new 
eventually joining the Perceval administra- taxes were about to take the place of the 
tion, Vansittart was at first suggested as lord property tax (speech published m the Pam- 
treasurer and chancellor of the exchequer phlef^etf ^o.xi.); but the escape of Napoleon 
for Ireland (Cou'ii ester, Diary, ii. v^T^); made provision necessary in the budget of 
but the assassination of the prime minister 14 June 1815 for the enormous expenditure 
on 1 1 May gave him a chance of higher office, of 79,8iKi,300/., which was again met bv a 
and he was appointed chancellor of the renewal of the war taxes and the issue of 
exchequer on 20 May 1812. further loans. In this year the taxation of 

Vansittart came into otiiee at one of the , this country reached an unprecedented total, 
most embarrassing perio<l8 in the history of ; On 12 Feb. 181(5, in committee of supply, 
Knrfish finance. The plan of his first budget, ' the chancellor of the exchequer presented his 
which was presented on 17 June 1812, was i financial policy for a period of peace. This 
due to his predecessor; but Vansittart made was to consist of a diminution of taxation 
new proposals for taxation, preferring addi- and *a system of measures for the support 
tionsto the existing taxes on male servants, , of public credit.' His proposal, however, 
carriages, horses, dogs, agricultural and trade . to reduce instead of abolish the property tax 
horses, to Perceval's proposed tax on private ' was treated as a breach of good faith, the 
brewing establishments. On 3 March \%\3 \ contention being that it was entirely a war 
he brought forward, in a number of resolu- | tax. Numerous petitions strengthened dis- 
tions in the House of Commons, a* new plan ' content existing m the house, and the mini- 
of finance' (published l8l.*i under title *The i ster*8 motion for the continuance of the tax 
Outlines of a Plan of Finance'), dealing ! w*s rejected on 18 March (//a;i*ar</, pp. 3^^, 
with the sinking fund. Under this plan, bv , 481). Vansittart thus found himself de- 
repealing portions of the sinking fund bill, ; nrived of 7,000,000/. of revenue on which 
42GeorgeIII,c.7l,it was believed the great i he had calculated; and on 20 March, owing 
advantage could be secured of keeping in | to the pressure of the country members, he an- 
reserve in time of peace the means of fund- nounced the discontinuance of the war malt 
ing a large sum in case of renewed hostili- I tax. The loss of 2,700,000/. from this source, 
ties. The plan was adverselv criticised by , and about 1,0(X),000/. from other duties re- 
Huskisson, and Tierney said he was war- pealed, he appears to have regarded as of 
ranted in asserting that he had not met a little conse(|uence, *as recourse to the money 
single man who understood it ; but the re- market was now necessary.' To make up for 
solutions were agreed to seriatim on 20 March the loss of taxes producing some 18,0(X),000/., 
1813 {Hansard, xxv. 350). This scheme he made additions to the post dues and excise, 
was the first specimen of similar contri- and a considerable increase on the soap tax. 
vances by Vansittart, all burdened with For this last he was caricatured as 'Startling 
mysterious complications, which, after first ' Betty' by appearing in the wash-tub. Pay- 
winning from the public a puzzled admira- | ment of debt by the sinking fund to the 
tion for the ability oftheir author, eventually amount of more than 14,000,000/. was in 
brought him into disrepute. The main feature ! the budget provided for as usual by further 
in the budget of 1813 was a general twenty- loans. 

five per cent, increase of the customs to raise In the debates on the consolidation of the 
an extra 1,000,000/. required by the * new! British and Irish exchequers, Vansittart 
plan of finance.' I thought himself precluded from taking part 

Hopes of relief to the burdened taxpayers as an interested party; he was strongly in 
which the peace excited were disappointed ' favour of the consolidation, which was agreed 
by the budget of 1814. The chancellor of to on 20 May 181H. 
the exchequer found himself obliged not only ; A new method of raising money was pro- 
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taining. The difficulty of providing suffi- amount of three-per-cent. stock, and recom- 
cient specie for the wants ot the army and mended this unusual process as not in- 
fer the payment of foreign subsidies was creasing the nominal capital of the debt, 
successfully met by employing Kothschild and as affording facilities in the future for a 
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reduction of the four and iive per cents. 
The methods of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer began now to be subjected to severe 
criticism. On the debate (2 Feb. 1819) on 
the continuance of the Bank liestriction 
Act, Tierney attacked the whole conduct of 
Vansittart's finance, asserting that the mini- j 
fiter added to the debt by exchequer bills as ' 
(aat as he reduced it by the sinking fund. { 

The budget of 1819 was framed on the i 
principle enunciated in the regent's speech 
for the year, that a clear available surplus 
of 5,000,000/. ought to be applied annually 
to the reduction of the national debt. To 
etlect this Vansittart proposed a consolida- 
tion of the customs and increased taxation 
to the extent of 3,190,000/., and to make up 
his deficiency availed himself of the simpler 
method of borrowing 12,000,000/. from the 
1 0,000,000/. applicable under the sinking 
fund to the reduction of the debt (Hansard, 
xl. 864, 912, 974). The same policy was 
continued in 1820 and 1821, the require- 
ments of the exchequer being provided for 
by borrowing from the sinking fund and 
issuing much smaller new loans, the chan- 
cellor clinging to some maintenance of the 
sinking fund, first for the sake of public credit, 
and secondly to prevent undue fluctuations 
in the price of stock. The heavy increase, 
however, of taxation in times of peace began 
to make Vansittart universally unpopular 
in the country (Buckingham, Memoirs of 
the Court during the Regency , ii. 327), and 
on 14 June 1821 a motion for the repeal of 
the tax on horses employed in agriculture 
was carried against him in the house. 

The conversion of the navy five per cents 
to a four-per-cent. stock, the most successful 
piece of finance with which Vansittart can 
be credited in his long term of oflice, was 
carried into effect without much difficulty 
in 1822. By this operation 105/. of the 
new stock was given for each 100/. of the 
old, and an annual saving of 1,140,000/. was 
thus effected at the cost of an addition of 
7,000,000/. to the capital debt of this country-. 
A similar arrangement for the conversion of 
the Irish five per cents was executed with 
equal facility tne same year. The financial 
plan which \ ansittart produced the sameyear 
for relieving in some degree the immediate 
burden of military and naval pensions was, 
however, from the first doomed to complete 
failure. liis proposition was to grant to 
contractors a fixed annuity for forty-five 
years, calculated at about 2,800,000/., while 
the contractors for the annuity were to pay 
sums sufficient to meet the pensions due 
during a term of forty-five years. In other 
worda, the plan was simply the contracting 



for annual loans for the next fifteen years, 
which were to be repaid by a gradually in- 
creasing annuity continuing for thirty years 
after the expiration of the first fifteen years 
(Ha?isardy new ser. vii. 737-58). This 
scheme, ingenious only in its unnecessary 
complication, ' the most curious specimen of 
the most ruinous species of borrowing that 
the wit of man could devise ' (Annual Keg. 
1822, p. 132), after being completely exposed 
by Iticardo, Brougham, and Hume, but yet 
accepted by the house, happily could not be 
carried into effect, as no capitalists were 
ready to accept the risk. Subsequently 
(24 May 1822) very considerable modifica- 
tions were made in the plan, under which 
trustees were nominated to lend specified 
sums for fifteen yeors, to be raised by ex- 
chequer bills on the sale of annuities. Here, 
however, there was obvious waste in ap- 
pointing trustees to sell annuities and ex- 
chequer bills while the commissioners were 
being employed at the same time under the 
sinking fund. For this extravagance Van- 
sittart made some amends by the passing of 
an act under which the salaries of all civil 
servants were considerably reduced, and a 
provision for superannuation made by reserv- 
ing a percentage out of each salary (3'Geo. I V, 
c. 113). He attempted to conciliate public 
opinion by proposing, in his last budget, the 
immediate reduction of the tax on salt from 
fifteenpence to twopence per hundredweight. 
But the * plan of finance had destroyed any 
remaining confidence placed in him, and his 
retirement from otfice (December 1822) was 
regarded with relief even by his own friends 
(BiCKiNGHAK, Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV, i. 405). The spiteful story that 
he was dismissed by a letter from* Lord 
Liverpool's secretary (Colchester, Diary, 
vol. iii. 5 Feb. 1823) is, however, absolutely 
untrue. Lord Liverpool wrote to him (14 Dec. 
1822) explaining the proposed rearrangement 
of the cabinet in order to include Huskisson 
and Kobinson, and at the same time offered 
him the chancellorship of the duchy of Lan- 
caster and a seat in the cabinet (Addit, MS. 
31 232, f. 294). Vansittart accepted this new 
arrangement without hesitation, and on 
1 March 1823 was created Baron Bexley of 
Bex lev in Kent, and awarded a pension of 
3,000/. per annum. In the debates in the 
House of Lords he took an occasional but 
not important part. He moved the Spital- 
fields weavers bill on 16 July 1823, which 
had been framed by Huskisson to repeal the 
Spitalfields acts, and voted with Liverpool 
(24 May 1824) for the second reading of the 
English Koman catholic elections bill. He 
accepted Canning's invitation to retain his 
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office in the new cabinet (January 1828), 
but was omitted from the Duke of iX'elling- 
ton*8 administration, and did not again secure 
office. 

During the remainder of Iiis lon^ life 
Bexlej took an active part in aid of religious 
and charitable societies, being for many years 
president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Mission and a strong supporter of the Church 
Missionary and Prayer Book and Homily 
societies. He also materially assisted in the 
foundation and the promotion of the in- 
terests of King's College, London. He died 
on 8 Feb. 1851 at Foot's Cray in Kent, when 
his peerage became extinct. lie married, 
22 July 1806, Catharine Isabella, second 
daughter of William Eden, first baron Auck- 
land [(}. v.] She died without issue on 
10 Aug. 1810. 

The remarkable feature in Vansittart's po- 
litical career is that he held for twelve years 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer, 
though possessing no special qualifications, 
at perhaps the most difficult financial period 
in Knglish history. Despite, however, his 
weak points as an economist and financier, 
he could justly boast that he left the coun- 
try in possession of a surplus revenue of 
2,000,000/. A mild-mannered man, most in- 
effijctive in debate, he yet had many friends, 
and his mediocre abilities with accommo- 
dating and moderate views probably account 
for his holding office from 1801 to 1828 with 
the exception of only two years, lie took 
a keen interest in foreign politics, and main- 
tained a lengthy correspondence witliD'Iver- 
nois and Generals Miranda and Dumourier, 
which is preserved among his papers in the 
British Museum. 

Vansittart was a high steward of Harwich, 
a director of Greenwich Hospital, a F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. ; and received the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh on 2 March 1814. 

There are numerous portraits of Vansit- 
tart. Two by William Owen now hang re- 
spectively in the Guildhall, Harwich, and 
in the hall of Christchurch, Oxford. Of two 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, one (en- 
graved by Dean) is at Foot's Cray, and the 
other at Kirkleatham. A fifth portrait, by 
Stephanott', was engraved by Scriven. A 
sixth, by Rand, now at Foot's Cray, was 
engraved by C. Turner. A crayon portrait 
by Lorentiu is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

[Hansard's Dcilwites; Annual Register; Times, 
10 Fel). 1851; 0«nt. Mag.; Dowell's History of 
Taxation ; Buxton's Fimmoe and Politics, Mar- 
tiueau's Hist, of Thirty Years' Peace ; Walpole's 
Hist, of England ; K. Herri es'a Memoir of J. C. 
Harries ; uine rolumes of Vansittort Papers in 



British Moseum (Addit. M8S. 31229-37), be- 
queathed by Lord Bexley ; information supplied 
by C. N. Vansittart, esq.] AV. C-b. 

VANSITTART, ROBERT (1728-1789), 
regius professor of civil law at Oxford Uni- 
versity, born on 28 Dec. 1728 in London at 
Great Ormond Street, was the second son of 
Arthur van Sittart of Shottesbrook, Berk- 
shire, by bis wife Martha, eldest daughter of 
Sir John Stonhouse, bart., of Radley, Berk- 
shire, comptroller of the household to Queen 
Anne. Iienry Vansittart [q. v.], governor 
of Bengral, was his younger brother. 

Robert was educated at Reading and at 
Winchester. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 3 April 1745, was elected 
a fellow of All Souls* College, and graduated 
B.C.L. in 1751 and D.C.L. in 1767. In 
1753 ho was called to the bar bv the society 
of the Inner Temple. On 17 May 1760 he 
was nominated recorder of Monmouth, in 
1763 recorder of Maidenhead, in 1764 re- 
corder of Newbury, in 1765 of Maidenhead, 
and in 1770 recorder of Windsor. In 1767 
he was appointed regius professor of civil 
law in the university, a post which he held 
till his death. For some years previous to 
his appointment he performed the duties of 

Sublic orator for his predecessor, Robert 
enner. 

Vansittart was on intimate terms with 
the painters George Knapton and Hogarth, 
as well as with the poets Paul Whitehead 
and Cowper. In Italy he met Goethe, who 
named a character in one of his comedies 
after him. He was a friend of Dr. John- 
son, who regarded him with much aifection, 
and who was invited to visit India with 
him by his brother Iienry. In 1759, in a 
festive moment. Dr. Johnson, while on a 
visit to Oxford, proposed that they should 
scale the walls of All Souls* together. On 
another occasion, while Vansittart was 
edifying Boswell with a lengthy story of a 
flea, Johnson burst in with 'It is a pity, 
sir, that you have not seen a lion ; for a 
flea has taken you such a time that a lion 
must have served you for a twelve-month.* 

Vansittart., who was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 4 June 1767, 
amused his leisure with antiquarian studies. 
In the year of his election he edited * Certain 
Ancient Tracts concerning the Management 
of Landed Property' (London, 8vo), which 
consisted of reprints of Gentian Hervet*s 
translation of *Xenophon*8 Treatise of the 
Ilouseholde,* 1534 ; Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
bert*s * Boke of Husbandry,* 1534 ; and Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert's * Surveyinge,* 1539. 

Vansittart was a man of licentious and 
debauched habits, and, like his brother Henry, 
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was a member of the * Franciscans of Med- 
menham/ otherwise known as the ' Hell-fire 
Club.' To this society he presented with 
great pomp a baboon sent from India by 
Henrv, to which Sir Francis Dashwood was 
accustomed to admmister the eucharist at 
their meetings. Vansittart died at Oxford, 
unmarried, on 31 Jan. 1 789, and was buried 
in a vault in the chapel of All Souls' Col- 
lege. In person he was tall and very thin, 
and the members of the Oxford bar gave the 
name of * Counsellor Van ' to a sharp-pointed 
rock on the river Wye from a fancied re- 
Hem blance (see Bloomfield, Banks of Wye, 
1823, p. 23). 

Two portraits of Vansittart exist : one by 
Hogarth representing him as a young man, 
with a kerchief in the colours of the * Fran- 
ciscans,' wound in turban fashion over the 
head, embroidered with the motto * Love 
and Friendship ; ' the other, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, depicting him in later life. 
Hoth were formerly in the Shottesbrook col- 
lection. 

[ Sfanuscript memoir kindly furnished by Mr. 
C. N. Vansttart; VansittHrt Pap«»r8; Buswells 
Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 348* ii. 194, v. 460; 
I'iozzi Letters, i. 191, 197; Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, i. 389 ; Ilill's Johnsonian 
Miscellanies, ii. 380-1 ; St. James's Chronicle, 
17 Sept. 1768; Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, 
i. 143~4 ; Boswelliana, p. 270; Leslie and 
Taylors Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
ii. 27, 28; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
Gent. Mag. 1789, i. 182.] E. I. C. 

VAN SOMER, PAUL (1576-1021), 
portrait-painter, was bom at Antwerp in 
1676. An elder brother, Bernard Van Somer, 
was entered in the guild of St. Luke at 
Antwerp in 1588 as the pupil of Philippe 
Lisart, but there is no trace of Paul A an 
Somer having become a member of the guild. 
The two brothers, according to the historian 
of art, Earel Van Mander, were in 1604 
residing at Amsterdam, both in good esteem 
for portrait-painting and other branches of 
the art. Paul was then a bachelor, but 
Bernard had married in Italy the daughter 
of Arnold Mytens, who was probably re- 
lated to Daniel Mytens [q. v.], for so many 
years Van Somer's rival as a portrait-painter 
in England. It is uncertain when he came 
over to England. A portrait of Christian IV, 
king of Denmark, at Hampton Court, is 
dated 1606, and it is possible that he came 
over in that king*s train, as he seems 
always to have been the favourite painter 
of James I*s consort, Anne of Denmark, and 
her household. Van Somer is chiefly known 
by a number of full-length portraits, both 
male and female, which are of great interest 

yoL. Lyui. 



I historically from the carefully rendered de« 
tails of the costume, resembling very much 
the portraits by the great Spanish painter, 
Sanchez Coello. They are sometimes, when 
not signed, with difficulty distinguished 
from those by Mytens of a similar character. 
Speaking generally, those by Van Somer 
are more freely handled, and are richer in 
colour, showing a strong predilection for 
deep reds and browns. Van Somer also fre- 
quently introduced a piece of landscape or 
a view of a building into the background. 
A portrait of Anne of Denmark in hunting 
dress, with her dogs, painted in 1617, and 
now at Hampton Court, has a view of Oat- 
lands in the background, another of the 
same queen has a view of Inigo Jones's 
facade at St. Paul's Cathedral. A portrait 
of James I, painted in 1619-20, also at 
Hampton Court., has a view of the newly 
erected banquet ing-house at Whitehall in 
the background. Two interesting portraits 
of the Earl and Countess of Arundel, in the 
possession of the Duke of Norfolk, painted 
m 1618, show views of the earl's picture 
gallery and collections of marbles. A fine 
portrait of Henry, prince of Wales, formerly 
at Blenheim Palace, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Among other important por- 
traits by Van Somer are those of Sir Simon 
W- eston (1608); William Herbert, third earl 
of Pembroke (1617, engraved by Simon Van 
de Passe); Henry Wriothesley, earl of South- 
ampton (engraved by Simon Van de Passe) ; 
Francis Bacon, viscount St. Albans (at 
Gorhambury) ; Sir Thomas Lyttelton (1621, 
at Hagley) ; Robert Carr, earl of Ancrum 
(1619); and others. There is a fine series 
of paintings by Van Somer at Ditchley, the 
seat of Viscount Dillon, representing ladies 
of Anne of Denmark's court. Van Somer 
died in London, and was buried on 5 Jan. 
1621 in St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. It has 
been stated that his descendants remained 
in London and established a carpet manu- 
factory. A portrait by Van Somer of him- 
self was formerly at llam House. 

It is uncertain whether the mezzotint en- 
gravers Jan and Paul Van Somer belonged 
to this family. Jan Van Somer lived in 
Amsterdam, but his brother, Paul A'an 
Somer, came to London in 1674, and livi^ in 
Newport Street, Soho, where he published 
many mezzotint engravings, and died in 1694. 

[Walp)le'8 .Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num); Van Man«!cr's Vies des Peintres, ed. 
Hymans ; De Piles's Lives of the Painters.] 

L. C. 

VAN SON, JAN FRANS (FRANCIS), 
sometimes erroneously written Van Zoox 
(1658-1718 P), painter, born at Antwerp on 
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16 Aug. 1658, was son of Joria Van Son ' Brigadier-general Patrick Lindesay against 
(1623-1667),a well-known painterof flowers Kurg (Coorg). Merkara, the capital, was 
and still life in that city, whose naintings found undefended, and occupied on 6 April, 
are frequently to be met with in collections, the raja surrendering in person on the 10th, 
His mother's name was Cornelia Van Heu- . when Van Straubenzee returned with his 
lem. Van Son was a pupil of his fatlier and regiment to Bangalore, 
afamily friend, Jan PauwelGillemans. He He was promoted to a comnany in the 
practised in the same manner as his father, 39th foot on 10 March 1837, and in Novem- 
painting still life, flowers, fruit, and the her he went to England on furlough. In 
like, but without attaining the same success. November 1841 he married, and in June of 
Van Son came therefore to London, and the foliowinff year he rdoined his regiment 
obtained a lucrative patronage through his . at Agra. In October 1842 he joined the 
marriage with a niece of the king's Serjeant- army of reserve assembled at Firozpur on 
painter, Robert Streater [q. vj He was the return of the troops from Afghanistan, 
also patronised by Charles liobartes, earl of On 27 Aug. 1843 he was promoted to be 
Radnor, who had a great number of Van regimental major, and in the autumn his regi- 
Son's paintings in his house in St. James's ment joined the army of exercise assembled 
Square. Some of Van Son's paintings were at Agra in consequence of the state of afiairs 
of considerable size. He lived for some time ' at Gwalior. Early in December he marched 




portrait into his paintings. , on 29 Dec, when the 39th foot, supported 

r,„ , , , . , . ^ n • .. 1 «r ' by the 56th native infantry, drove the enemv 

[WaljKjlesAnmlotes of PHintm^, cd Wor- ■ f/„„ 4^^;, ;„(„ the village, the scene 

num: DePiless Livos of the Piiintors ; Van aen i « .^ u* .. i * ri * 

Bniuden-s Antwerpschc Schilderschool.] L. C. ?f » sanguinary conflict ; .later the regiment 

'^ -* in a gallant charge carried the entrenched 

VAN STRAUBENZEE, SirCIIAULES main position at Chouda, when the com- 
TllOMAS (1812-1892), general, colonel of manding officer of the regiment was despe- 
the 39th foot (Dorsetshire regiment), second rately wounded, and Van Straubenzee, suc- 
Bon of Major Thomas Van Straubenzee, royal ceeding to the temporary command, brought 
artillery, and of his wife Maria, youngest ' it out of action after capturing two standards 
daughter of Major Henry Bowen of the 2nd ' from the enemy. Van Straubenzee was men- 
royal veteran battalion, was bom in Malta tione<l by Gough in despatches for his con- 
on 17 Feb. 1812. His great-jjfrandfather, duct at Maharajpur, was specially brought 
IMiilip William Casimir Van Straubenzee, to the notice of the commander-in-chief for 
captain in the Dutch guards, came to Eng- ■ services at Gwalior, and received the bronze 
land about 1745, was naturalised by act of star. He was promoted to be brevet lieu- 
parliament, married Jane, only daughter of, tenant-colonel on 30 April 1844. 
Cholmely Turner of Kirkleat ham, Yorkshire, ; On 30 Aug. 1844 Van Straubenzee ex- 
by Jane, granddaughter and sole heir of Sir changed into the 13th Prince Albert's light 
lienry Marwood, hart., of Busby Hall, York- ; iufantr^•, and, returning with it in July 1845, 
shire, and died in 1705. He had a younger | was quartered at Walmer. He took part in 
brother. General A. Van Straulwnzee, who , the ceremony of presentation of new colours 
was governor of Zutphen in 1798. His third : to it by Prince Albert on 13 Aug. 1846 at 
son, Charles Spencer, married a granddaugh- , l*ortsmouth. On 28 Aug. he exchanged into 
ter of Sir George Vane of Baby, and had ! the 3rd * buffs,' and accompanied his new 
seven sons in the British army and navy ; of regiment to Ireland in October. In April 
tho8»*, the eldest, Henry, succeeded a grand- ! 1851 he embarked with the battalion for 
uncle as head of the family and in the pro- i Malta, and on 11 Nov. was promoted to be 
pertv of Spennithorne, North Hiding of | regimental lieutenant-colonel to command it. 
Yort ; and the seventh was the father of the ' On 20 June 1854 he was promoted to be 
subject of this memoir. | brevet colonel. 

Charles Thomas Van Straubenzee received | On 12 Nov. Van Straubenzee took the regi- 
a commission as ensign in the Ceylon rifles , ment to the Pirjeus in connection with the 
on 28 Au;j. 1828, and arrived in Ceylon in | war with Russia. He was made a colonel 
June the following year. He was promoted ■ on the staff" on 15 Nov. to command the 
to l)t^ lieutenant in the 39th foot on 22 Feb. ! British contingent in Greece. He remained 
1833. He joined his new regiment at Ban- I at the Piraeus until 23 March 1855, when 
galore in In<tia (Mysore), and on 17 March | the * buffs' were relieved by the 9lst foot, 
1834 marched with it in the expedition under j and he returned with them to Malta. The 
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British minister at Athens wrote to Lord 
Clarendon on 4 April 1855, mentioning in 
the most complimentary terms the conduct 
of the ' buffs' while at the Piraeus. 

On 14 April Van Straubenzee sailed with 
his battalion for the Crimea, and joined the 
division of Sir Colin Campbell. On 11 May 
he was made brigadier-general. His brigade, 
consisting of the ' buns/ the 31st and the 
72nd regiments, was posted to the right at- 
tack, and he commanded it in the fight at 
the Quarries on 7 June. On 30 July he was 
appointed to command the first brigade of 
the light division, and took part in both 
assaults on the Itedan, was wounded in that 
of d Sept., and was mentioned in despatches 
{London Gazette, 3 Oct. 1855). Van Strau- 
benzee returned home in July 1856. For 
his services he was made a companion of the 
order of the Hath, military division, and an 
officer of the legion of honour. He received 
the British war medal with clasp, the Sar- 
dinian and Turkish medals, the third class 
of the order of the Medjidie, and was pro- 
moted to be a temporary major-general on 
24 July 1856. On the 29th ot the same 
month he was appointed to command the 
infantry brigade at Dublin. 

On 20 Sept. 1857 Van Straubenzee was 
gazetted to the command of a brigade in the 
expedition to China under Lieutenant-general 
Thomas Ashbumham, having already sailed 
in June for Hong Kong. Many of the troops 
destined for China were diverted to India on 
account of the mutiny, and in November 
Ashbumham and his staff also left Ilong 
Kong for India, leaving Van Straubenzee in 
command of the British land forces in China. 
In December the available troops from the 

Sarrison of Hong Konjr were conveyed by the 
eet to the Canton river, and the Island of 
Hainan was occupied. Van Straubenzee ar- 
rived on 22 Dec., and the attack on Canton 
by the allied naval and military forces of 
England and France was commenced by a 
bombardment on 28 Dec., and on 5 Jan. 
1858 the city was taken. On 19 June Van 
Straubenzee was made a knight-commander 
of the Bath (military division) for his ser- 
vices. He was promoted to be major-general 
on the establishment on 11 Aug. 1859. He 
received the war medal and clasp. On 
15 April 1860 he was compelled by ill-health 
to resign his command, and returned to Eng- 
land. 

On 7 April 1862 Van Straubenzee took up 
the command of a division of the Bombay 
army at AJimadabad. He was appointed 
colonel of the 47th foot on 31 May 1865. 
In this year he was temporarily in command 
of the Bombay army, pending the arrival 



of Sir Robert Cornells Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala) To. v.] He re- 
turned to England on 16 Teb. 1866, was 
transferred to the colonelcy of the 39th foot 
on 8 Dec. 1867, and was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant-general on 27 March 1868. 

On 3* June 1872 Van Straubenzee was 
appointed governor and commander-in-chief 
at Malta, and was promoted to be general on 
29 April 1875. He held the government of 
Malta for six years, was made a grand cross 
of the Bath (military division) on 29 May 
1875. He returned to England in June 
1878. He retired from the service on a 
pension on 1 July 1881, and settled at Bath. 
He died, without issue, on 10 Aug. 1892, and 
was buried in the Bathwick cemetery. Van 
Straubenzee married, on 18 Nov. 1841 , Char- 
lotte Louisa, youngest daughter of General 
John Luther Kichardson ot the East India 
Company's service, and of the Cramond 
family ; she survived him. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Cannon's 
Historical Records of the. 39th or the Dorset- 
shire Regiment of Foot, and of the 3rd Rof^i- 
ment, *The Buffs;' Russell's War from the 
Death of Lord Raglan to the Evacaation of the 
Crimea, 1856 ; Lane- Poole's Life of Sir Harry 
Farkes ; private sources; Burke's Landed Gen- 
try, ii.] R. H. V. 

VAN VOERST, ROBERT (1696-1630), 
engraver, was bom in 1596 at Amheim in 
Holland, and studied at Utrecht under Crispin 
de Passe the elder. Some small plates of 
animals by him, which appeared in Passe's 
* La Lumidre de la Peinture,* 1643, were pro- 
bably executed at this period. He came to 
England in 1628, and during the next few 
years engraved portraits of the (jueen of 
Bohemia, the Prmce of Wales, Prince Ru- 
pert, and several English noblemen, from 
pictures by Honthorst, Dobson, Geldorp, 
Miereveldt, My tens, and Janssen. Later he 
was employed by Vandyck, for whose ' Cen- 
tum Icones* he executed the portraits of 
Christian, duke of Brunswick, Ernest, count 
Mansfeldt, Philip, earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Simon Vouet, Inigo Jones, 
and himself. Van Voerst 's masterpiece is 
the plate of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
holding a laurel wreath, from the picture by 
Vandyck. He held the appointment of en- 
graver to Charles I ; and v anderdort, in his 
catalogue of the royal collection, mentions 
a drawing of the Holy Family by him which 
' he had presented to the king. Van Voerst 
I died of the plague in London in 1636. His 
; prints number only about thirty, but they 
are of very fine quality, rivalling in bril- 
liancy those of his compatriot, Vorsterman. 
His portrait of himself nas been copied by 

l2 
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T. Chambare and B. P. Gibbon for the 1763 
and 1849 editions of Walpole's ' Anecdotes.* 

[Kramm*8 Uollandsche en Vlaamsche Kunst- 
Bchildera; Wnlpole's Anecdotes of Painting; 
Strutt 8 Diet, of Engravers ; Redgrare's Diet, 
of Artists.] F. M. O'D. 

VARDY, JOHN (d, 1765), architect, 
published in 1744 the book of the * Designs 
of Inigo Jones,* by William Kent [q. v.] He 
was a follower, if not a pupil, of Kent, and 
had a share after Kent's death in carrying 
out his design for the Horse Guards, a build- j 
ing of which Vardy drew and published two 
prints with plans (17/52 and 1761-3). His 
appointment at this building dates from 1751 
(Treqellas, Horse Guards Memoranda^ 
1880) ; and, though he is assumed to have 
been in supreme charge of the operations, he 
was associated with another clerk of the 
works, WimamRobin8on(1720?-1775)[q.v.], 
at an equal salary (100/.), throughout the 
period of building (1751-2 and 1756-60); 
and the same amount was paid to Isaac Ware 
[q. v.] as draughtsman (see original manu- 
script accounts in K.I.B.A. Library). Vardy 
probably held several like appointments con- 
currently, for he succeeded 11. Joynes at 
Kensington Palace some time between 1748 
and 1754, and in 1748 was clerk of works 
both at St. James*s Palace and Whitehall. 
At the time of his death, 17 May 1765, he 
held a similar post at Chelsea Hospital. At 
Westminster he not only acted as superin- 
tendent for Kent, but is said to have designed 

(1753) the court of king's bench (Blomfield, 
Renaissance Arch, in England, p. 247). 

Vardy*s principal work (1762) was Lord 
Spencer's house m St. James's Place, facing 
the Park, though the north front and part of 
the interior are attributed to * Athenian * 
Stuart [see Stuart, James, 1713-1788]. It 
is a dignified palace in the Palladian manner 
(see Vitrunus Britannicusj ed. Wolfe and 
Gandon, plates 37-9), surmounted with 
statues by Michel Henry Spang. Vardy ex- 
hibited six drawings of the building at the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, where 
he also showed a design (1751) for a build- 
ing for the Society of Dilettanti; a design 

(1754) for the British Museum (by order of 
the trustees) ; designs (1748) for a palace at 
Whitehall and for a nortli front of St. 
James's Palace ; a design (1753) for the court 
of king's bench in St. Margaret's Lane, West- 
minster ; a coloured view of the * Gothic j 
hall* (Henry VIII's chapel) at Hampton 
Court (a print signed * J. Vardy, 1749, re- 
presents the same subject, but the dedication 
on the plates implies that it is after Kent) ; 
a design for a nobleman's stable and terrace 



near Hyde Park ; an inside view of a bath 
for a ^ntleman in Suffolk ; and a plan and 
elevation of Colonel Wade's house at White- 
hall (see the Catalogue of the Society of Ar- 
tists of Great Britain, 1761-2-S-4). With 
the exception of the court of king's bench, 
Lord Spencer's house, and possibly that of 
Colonel Wade, none of his designs are 
known to have been carried into execution. 
Uxbridge House in Burlington Gardens 
(now a branch ottice of the Bank of Eng- 
land), though attributed to Vardv, was 
built (1790-2) by another John Vardy, pos- 
sibly his son, in collaboration with J. Bonomi 
(Brittox and PuoiN, Edifices of London, 
i. 80). Vardy engraved a print after Kent 
of the pulpit in \ ork Minster, and another 
(original) of a vase in Hampton Court gardens 
(1749). 

[Architectural Publication Society*8 Diet. ; 
authorities mentioned in text.] P. W. 

VARLEY, C0RNP:LIUS (1781-1873), 
watercolour-painter and inventor of optical 
apparatus, elder brother of W^iliiam Fleet- 
wood Varley [q. v.] and younger brother of 
John Varley fq. v.], was bom on 2 1 Nov. 1 78 1 . 
In early life ne went out sketching with his 
brother John, and after his father's death, 
when about ten years old, was taken charge of 
by his uncle Samuel, watchmaker, jeweller, 
and maker of philosophical instruments. He 
soon began to make lenses, and invented a 
composition for polishing them which is still 
in use. In 1794 his uncle commenced che- 
mical experiments at Hatton House, and 
founded tlie Chemical and Philosophical 
Societv, the forerunner of the Koval Institu- 
tion (founded 1800). Among other works 
in which Varley assisted were the construction 
of the first soda-water apparatus and a large 
electrical machine with a conductor twelve 
feet long. Varley made a lens one hun- 
dredth of an inch in focus, which was at the 
time regarded as the most perfect in existence, 
and he was awarded medals by the Society 
of Arts for communications on tools for 
making lenses, observations on the micro- 
scope, and investigations relating to animal 
and vegetable life. About 1800 he left his 
uncle, and returned to art studies with his 
brother John. They went together to l)r. 
Monro's [see Monro, Thomas, 1759-1833], 
and he was introduced by that gentleman to 
the Earl of Essex and Henry Lascelles (after- 
wards second Earl of Harewood) [q. v.] In 
1801 he accompanied John to Gillingham 
Hall, Norfolk, and afterwards proceeded to 
Suffolk. In 1802 and 1803 he went f.)r 
sketching tours in Wales, and in the latter 
year commenced to exhibit at the Koyal 
Academy with * A Wood Scene : a Composi- 
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tion.* In 1804 he went to St. Albans, where, 
according to his own account, he conceived 
the idea of the Watercolour Society, of which 
he was one of the foundation members. He 
sent to their first exhibition (1805) 'Coloured 
Sketches and Views* of St. Albans, &c. After 
tlie first three years his contributions to the 
society's exhibitions were constant, but not 
numerous (they were fifty-nine in all), and 
were chiefly of a classical character, like the 
' Vale of Tempe* and * Ruins of Troy,' with 
architecture and groups of figures carefully 
finished. In 1816 he was appointed trea- 
surer to the society, and he received one of 
three premiums awarded to it« members in 
1819. lie left the society in 1821, and after- 
wards sent his principal works, seldom more 
than one a year, to the Koval Academy, 
where he exhibited for the last time in 1859. 
Between 1826 and 1844 he also sent draw- 
ings to Suffolk Street. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued his scientific pursuits with much 
success. He invented the Graphic tele- 
scope, patented on 5 April 1811 (>io. 3430), 
which was used by T. Horner in laying down 
his great panorama of London for the 
Coliseum in llegent's Park, and the lever 
microscope for watching the movements of 
animalcula. For the latter he received the 
'Isis' gold medal of the Society of Arts. 
He became an active and useful member of 
this society in 1814. He was also a member 
of the Royal Institution, where he delivered 
the fourth Friday lecture in 1826. He was 
chairman of exhibitors, class 10, at the Great 
Exhibition of 185 1 , and received a prize medal 
for his Graphic telescope more than forty 
years after it was invented. He contributed 
a paper on atmospheric electricity to the 

* Philosophical Magazine,' and several to the 

* Transactions of the Society of Arts ' and 
the * Journals of the Royal Slicroscopic So- 
ciety.* He published a * Treatise on Optical 
Drawing Instruments 'and * Etchings of Ship- 
ping, Barges, Fishing Boats,' &c. (1809). 
He lived to be the oldest member of the 
Society of Arts, and the last survivor of the 
founders of the Watercolour Society. He 
enjoyed his faculties to the end, and died at 
19 ^uth Grove West, Stoke Newington,on 
21 Oct. 1873, in his ninety-second year. In 
1821 he married Elizabeth Straker, and had 
s large family. One of his sons was Crom- 
well Fleetwood Varley [q. v.] 

[Janiee Holmes and John Varley, by Alfred 
T. Story: Roget's • Old Watercolour' Soc.; Red- 
grave's Diet.] C. M. 

VARLEY, CROMWELL FLEET- 
WOOD (1828-1883), electrical engineer, son 
of Comeliiu Varley [q. v.], watercolour- 



painter, and nephew of John Varley [q. v.], 
was bom at Kentish Town, London, on 
6 April 1828, and was named after two of 
his ancestors, Oliver Cromwell and General 
Fleetwood. Andrew Pritchard [q. v.] was 
his first cousin. He was educated at St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, where he was a school- 
fellow of Sir Sydney Waterlow. After leav- 
ing school he studied telegraphy, and, through 
the influence of William Fothergill CooKe 
[q. v.], was engaged in 1846 by the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, with 
whom he remained until the acquisition of 
the telegraphs by the government in 1868, 
when he retired into private life, spending 
his time in bringing out new inventions. 
During the early part of his bu«»iness career 
he attended lectures at the London Mechanics* 
Institu^^e, and, in connection with his brother 
Theophilus, he inaugurated the chemistry 
class there. 

The first improvement he introduced in 
telegraphy was the * killing * of the wire by 
giving it a slight permanent elongation, 
which breaks out the bad places and re- 
moves the objectionable springiness which 
results from the drawing process. Next 
he devised a method of localising the faults 
in submarine cables, so that they could 
be easily found and remedied. On' 16 Feb. 
1854 he patented his double current key and 
relay (No. 371), by which it became' pos- 
sible to telegrajih from London to Edinburgh 
direct; then came his polarised relay, his 
English patent anticipating by two days the 
date of Siemens's German patent for a like 
invention. His next improvement was the 
translating system for use in connection 
with the cables of the Dutch lines, and 
by its means messages were sent direct from 
England to St. Petersburg with the aid of 
two intermediate relays. In 1870 he 
patented an instrument, which he called a 
c^maphen, for the transmission of audible 
signals, and it is claimed for him that it 
contains the essentials of the modem tele- 
phone. However that may be, a year 
before the date of the Bell patent — namely, 
in 1870 — music was transmitted by this in- 
strument from the Canterbury Music-hall in 
Westminster Bridge Road to the Queen's 
Theatre in I^ng Acre over an ordinary 
telegraph wire with complete success. 

Varley's name is probably chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with the Atlantic cable. 
The first cable, laid in August 1858, was a 
failure. Before the project for the second cable 
was published, it was referred to a committee, 
consisting of Robert Stephenson, Sir Wil- 
liam Fairbairn, and Varley, to report as to its 
capabilities and the probability of its sue- 
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that \\iv pr-f^^r-i ciVlr flr^ili :rsji«=::: faTirr :n 17v»l- after a short time with a 

twehv wor^ii a !x::n-:e. a n:* :f ?T»=ei Ia't rA^i^ner. hi* m-Mher allowed him to 

which in practicr wa* >.*:zl eiorei-ri. H- f :•'.'.- ^ li* brnt. Porerty compelled the 

aftit-rwani*. in W";?. rvai a pi>-r ht tlr fiirilTTo movr fp?m Hacknev. and a few 

Royal Institiri.m « P.-'> -^^iV/./f, 1^^. rp. yrar* aficr ITi'l they were living in an 

4•>-'^^^^ '^Jn tht? A-IiT"*:;c Telrrrajh." wl-s • bsour»- <^>un ••ff Old Street. City Road, 

hi* lucid rr\ plana; ior.* hr.d praotioal drTsn- ■i-piw?*;:^ St. L'jW* Hospital. Varley drew 

strations con:ribiit»-i cTvaily :«> :ii-: r»r**'ira- indrfatijably. obtained some employment 

tion of public cor.ii i-r.o»=- :n Atlinrio :el-r- from a f.trt rait-pa inter in Holbom. and when 

graphv. and to th-:* rvn»rwal of that m"'«i about lineen or sixteen years of age became 

imjK^rtant ♦:nt»-rp»ri!i»?. pupil and assistant of Joseph Charles Barrow, 

In l*yi«j lie w^s el^t-d a mvmh^T oi ;he a landscape-painter and drawing-master of 

Institution of Civil Eneineirr*. and on 1- Fumivar? Court. Holbom, where Frau- 

H Jun*- 1^71 a f»-llow of th»^ Itoya! S.»ciety. ^ois L-^ui* Thomas Francia ~q. v." was his 

He lik*'wise took a L'r»-at inter»-st in th* fellow assistant. In 1 7U(>, wfien out sketch- 

r;stabli.«hm*;nt of tb-i Sjcri-ty of Tir-le^raph inir.hemadethe acquaintance of John Preston 

Kngint'^frs in 1^71. and wn« a member of ih»» Ntrale 'q. v.~. and formed a friendship which 

council. IIi< p^ip'T-* in the * Philosophical lasted for life. lie aerreed to help Neale 

TrHn-action«,- i]i»f * K«.']M)rt< of th*- British with the land-scajK's to illustrate his * Pic- 

Aft^ociiition,' and th<.' * Klectrician' art; all ture<que Cabinet of Nature.' the first and 

conn^'r-ti-d with tli«? .«iibjfcts nf fl-ctricity only part of which was published in Sep- 

and t<'|i'j:ra]»hic romniunicution. Like his tember 171X^ and contains none of Varley 's 

unr.'I<* John, \'arhry was a rather cr«.»dulou.s work. He also became acquainted with Dr. 

invest i^rator of spiritiialistio and oth»T occult Monro, the celebrated enci.nirager of younsf 

*ph«fnoniena.' Iliidied at Cromwell House, artists \see Monro, Thomas, 175i)-*l 83:r. 

iJexhy Hi'iith, K«'nt, on 'J S**pt. \f<^'S, and Harn)w took him on a professional visit to 

wa.H hurieil at Clirist Church, IJexh*y, on Peterborough, and he made his first success 

(J Sept. His Hef-rnid wife, wMiom he married with a drawinjr of the cathedral, finely 

on II Jan. 1><77, wa» Jesse, daujrhter of Cai>- finished in pencil, which was exhibited at 

tain (Miarles Smith of Forres, Scotland. By the Uoval Academy in 179><. He now, or 

fi fonrn'T wife, from whom he was divorced, soon after, started as a teacher on his own 

he li'fr two KnuH and two daughters. His account, and prospered sufficiently to become 

I. wo hrolherM, Fre<h.rick Henry Varley and the chief sup})ort of his family. During the 

Samuel Alfred Varley, were also inii)rovors years 1798-1802 he made three tours in 

and inveritorrt in eonneet ion with telegraphy. Wales (during one of which he was tossed 

ITiin.-. -A ami 11 Hej.l. 1H8.'J; Engineering, ^^i \ ?'""' an accident which thrice be- 

7 Sopi. lhK:<; 'IVlruraphii' Journal, 1ft Srpf. ^V" "^™^' ^"" *" 1803 to iorkshire, 



IKNil; Klrrlricii! KuKinntT, 1 Oct.lH8»; KonahrH 
rMl.nl {{.Miksoii KI«M'trifity, IH80. pp. 608-0; 
MaxwcirsTrntliNoon KU^clricity. 181)2.] 



Northumberland, Devonshire, and other 
counties, laying in a store of sketches and 
studies which, with his earlier ones on the 



(i. C. H. Thames and about J-ondon, formed the prin- 

V A U liKY. J( )H N ( 1778 184l'), land- i cipal material for his exhibited drawings for 

nnipe iniiiiiiT, art-li»aeher, and astrologer, j many years. From 1799 to 1804 he e.xhi- 

wan liiirn at Haekney on 17 Aug. 1778, the | bited at the Boyal Academy three to six 

Nnnoflfii'liard N'arley, whocumo to Hackney works yearly till 1804, when he assisted in 

. , ottinghamshiro. His i the formation of the Watercolour Society 
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(now the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colours), with which he afterwards identified 
himself almost exclusively. To their first 
exhibition in 1805 he sent forty- two subjects, 
nearly all Welsh, and contributed 344 draw- 
ings from 1806 to 1813 inclusive, or an ave- 
rage of over thirty-eight. 

lie was now recognised as a fine and ori- 
ginal landscape-painter, and had earned, or 
was earning, an unrivalled position among 
art teachers. In 1800, according to his 
brother Cornelius, he was living with him 
in Charles Street, Covent Garden, but in 
the * Academy Catalogue' of that year his 
address is given as Craven Street, Iloxton. 
From 1801 to 1804 he lived at 2 Harris 
Place, near the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, 
and thence moved to lo Broad Street, Golden 
Square. In 1800 and 1801 some topogra- 
phical plates (* ValleCrucis Abbey,* * Stilton,' 
' Monmouth,' &c.) were engraved by J. 
Walker, and another of * Chepstowe * ap- 

f eared in ' Beauties of England and Wales.' 
n the latter year he, with his brother Cor- 
nelius, went to Gillingham, and gave lessons 
to Mrs. Bacon-Schutz and her daughters, 
and about this time also to the Earl of 
Essex's seat, Hampton Court, in Hereford- 
shire. 

With his pupils (who lived with him) and 
his growing family he had a large liousehold. 
He also made a large income, tor he found a 
ready sale for his drawings, and his pro- 
duction was extraonlinary, he received pre- 
miums with his articled pupils (that paia by 
Finch was 200/.), and he charged a fj^uinea 
for a lesson to others. He earned in his 
most prosperous time 3,000/. a year. He 
had a very large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. He was genial and amiable, his views 
were large and liberal, and his conversation 
striking and original. His house became 
' the resort of wits and men of talent and 
education in every branch of art and the 
professions, and he attracted and delighted 
all alike by the kindliness of his heart and 
the extent and variety of his knowledge.* 
One of his greatest attractions was his 
devoted study and practice of astrology. 
He kept his own horoscope up day by day, 
and he was alwavs readv to draw those of 
others. When introduced to a stranger his 
first question was generally as to the day of 
his birth. Though he did not charge for his 
astrological services, he was conscious that 
many of his fashionable pupils were attracted 
to him rather by curiosity about their future 
than the love 01 art. Among his predictions 
which are said to have been verified were a 
fatal accident to Paul Mulready, the death 
of Collins the artist^ the injury by fire of 



William Vokins's daughter, and the burn- 
ing of his own house. He taught astrology 
to Sir Richard Burton the traveller and to 
the first Lord Lytton. With his pupils he 
was very popular, helping them in all ways, 
and seeking their advancement, even to nis 
own prejudice. But he was a stem disci- 
plinarian, and if he heard a noise in their 
room he would rush in and thrash them all 
round without any discrimination. He had 
a cottage at Twickenham where they used 
to spend part of their time and draw, ac- 
cording to his precept, ' everything in nature 
and every mood.' Among the most cele- 
brated of these were William Mulready, his 
brother-in-law, W. H. H unt, John Linnell, 
F. O. Finch, William Turner of Oxford, and 
Samuel Palmer. Three others of the greatest 
of English landscape-painters, Copley Field- 
ing, Peter De Wint. and David Cox, were 
greatly assisted by him in the formation ot 
their styles, so that his training was the 
very backbone of the English school of water- 
colour. No one, except Tumor and Girtin, 
did so much for its development, and he was 
surpassed by none in his knowledge of its 
technique and the science of composition. 

His industry was extraordinary. F'or forty 
years (he said) he worked fourteen hours a 
day, but he loved play too, especially box- 
ing, and would often leave otf work to have 
a bout with the gloves with one or other of 
his pupils. He was very strong, and weighed 
seventeen stone, so that he was more than a 
match for most of them except Mulready. 
Sometimes, it is said, when tired of boxing, 
he and his pupils would toss Mrs. Varley 
from one to the other across the table. 

But, though outwardly prosperous, Varley 
was always in diificulties from his careless- 
ness in money matters. Abstemious and 
spendinglittleon himself, he was the constant 
prey of his impecunious friends. 

In 1812 the first Watercolour Society 
came to an end, but the meeting which re- 
suscitated it as the Society of Painters in 
Oil and Watercolours was held at Varley's 
house in Broad Street. In 1813 he moved 
from 16 to 5 Broad Street, and in 1814 or 
1815 to 44 Conduit Street, and in 1817 to 
10 (afterwards 10^) Great Titchfield Street, 
where he built a gallery to show his pictures, 
and during this time contributed regularly, 
but not so profusely, to the exhibitions of 
the societv. In 1819 Varley was introduced 
by John Linnell to William Blake (1767- 
1827) [q. v.], and became his constant com- 
panion till the poet-painter's death in 1827. 
It was for Varley that Blake in 1819-20 
executed those strange drawings of visionary 
heads (see Qilcubist, Life qf Blake, pp. 
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251-0), some fifty or more, includinia^ the 
* Ghost of A Flea,' a copy of which was en- 
graved by John Linnell lor Varley 'a 'Treatise 
on Zodiacal Physiognomy ' (pt. 1. onlv. Lon- 
don, 1 828, Hvo). In 1820 the Oil and Water- 
colour Society allotted to Varley one of their 
premiums of 30/. to incite the production 
of important works, and in 1821 Varley, in 
response, sent a large drawing of the ' Bride 
of Abydos,' which was followed in 1822 by 
another elaborate composition, ' The De- 
struction of Tvre/ From 1823 to 1836 he 
sent on the average twenty-two works yearly, 
but afterwards about six only. In 1825 he 
wan burnt out at his studio, but, though he 
was uninsured, he was not disconcerted, be- 
cause it agreed with a prediction he had made, 
of which he wrote an account while the fire 
was proceeding. In 18>30 he was again burnt 
out, and this was his third fire, for one had 
occurre<l while he was living in Conduit 
Street. After a short stay at John Linneirs 
house in Porchester Terrace, he finallvsettled 
at 3 Elkins Koad, Bayswater. His second 
wife did all she could to make his life com- 
fortable, but his last years were full of ever 
increasing diHTiculties. lie had thirty writs 
served U)K)n him in one year, most, if not 
all, for other ])er80nB* debts. lie said he did 
not fef.'l all was quite right unless he was 
arrested for debt at least once or twice a 
month. III! generally fn»f»d himself very 
soon by drawing* sold to Vokins and other 
dealers. It is not surprising that works pro- 
dur«id in his later liff* wen* often lia^ty and 
n«'iirlv nlwnvs mannered, for he was in the 
hands of the (hjalers and the monoy-lenders, 
and had no time to study nature afresh. But 
his 8j)irits and courage nev«»r broke down. 
He once said to Linni-ll, * All these troubles 
are neru'saarv to mp : if it were not for my 
troubles I should burst with joy.' Nor did 
his int«Test in his profession decline. He 
constantly made experiments. At one time 
he t ri»;d paint ing in varnish ov^r watercolour, 
and about 1837 commenced to paint on thin 
whitiiv-brown paper laid down upon white, 
which ho scraped down ujion for the lights. 
TIh; drawings done by this method, with the 
darks enriclied with gum, were almost as 
forcible as oil paintings, and produced quite a 
sensation among his brother artists. Shortly 
bfifore his death he seemed to have a fresh 
acc'ess of energy. He exhibited thirty draw- 
ings in 1841, and forty-one in 1842. Nor 
wt»n» his energies confined to his art. He 
8]HMit an immense amount of labour and a 
great deal of money, 1,000/. of which was 
borrowed, in striving to perfect a carriage 
with eight wheels, which ne thought would 
move much more easily than one with four, 



but it was a complete failure and perfected 
his ruin. A friendly clerk of his money- 
lender warned him of the issue of a wnt, 
and provided him with a retreat in his humble 
lodging in Gray^s Inn Lane. Here he was 
found by Vokins, who took him to his own 
house, 67 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 
But then or soon after he became dan- 

gerously ill from disease of the kidneys, 
rought on, it is said, by sitting on damp grass 
while sketching in the gardenB of the Royal 
Pharmaceutical Society at Chelsea. At 
Vokins*s he was yisited by many distin- 
guished persons, * not more, said that gen- 
tleman, ' for his artistic celebrity than for 
his astrological knowledge and for the in- 
terest there was in the man himself, for his 
was a most genial spirit.' To his eldest son, 
Albert, ^'a^ley said, ' I shall not get better, 
my boy. All the aspects are too strong 
against me.' His astrological books were 
lying on his bed. He died at Vokins*s 
house on 17 Nov. 1842. At the post-mortem 
examinat ion all his organs, except the kidneys, 
were found in such perfect order that the 
surgeon said they looked ' as though they had 
never been use<f.' 

As an artist Varley stands high among the 
early English watercolourists, although he 
produced a great deal of hasty and inferior 
work. I le occasionally painted in oil. ' The 
Burial of Saul' (figures by Linnell) was in 
this medium. His early drawings, especially 
those of Welsh scenery, were full of fresh 
observation, and even his most conventional 
work has a fine style, caught perhaps from 
the Poussins and Claude, whom he greatly 
admired. He was a good colourist and a 
master of execution. Messrs. Redgrave say : 
'When he laid himself out to do his best, 
and when he studied his subjects on the 
spot, his pictures have qualities that we find 
in no other painters — freshness, clearness, 
and a classical air, even in the most common 
and matter-of-fact subject^.' Ruskin once 
wrote that he was the only artist (except 
Turner) who knew how to draw a moun- 
tain. But he was greater as a teacher than 
an artist. 

As a man he was remarkable for vigour of 
body and mind, for courage and self-reliance, 
for industry, unselfishness, and generosity, 
and not least for credulity. He was said to 
have believed 'nearly all he heard— all he 
read* (see Edinburgh Phrenological Journal 
for 1843. paper by Mr. Atkinson, F.S. A.) He 
believed in astrology and his own predictions ; 
he believed in the visions of Blake, even the 
ghost of a flea ; but in religion he was a 
sceptic, was indeed almost destitute of a 
sense of the supernatural, apart from ' the 
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stars/ But, if not spiritual, he was very 
humane, and spent his life mainly in en- 
deavoure to benefit his fellow-creatures, with 
little regard to his own interest. 

In 1803 Varley married Esther Gisbome, i 
sister of Shelley's friend John, and also of 
Mrs. Copley Fielding and Mrs. Clement i 
(wife of the famous musician). She died in 
1824, and in 1825 he married his second 
wife, Delvalle l^owry, the daughter of his 
old friend, Wilson Lowry[q.v.ltne engraver. 
Varley had eight children, all by his first 
wife. Two of them, Albert (d. 1876) and 
Charles Smith (//. 1888), followed his pro- 
fession. John Varley, the son of Albert, and 
the painter of Cairene subjects, is still alive 
(1899). Edgar John, the son of Charles 
Smith ^'a^ley, also a painter, died in the 
same year as his father. 

Varley was the author of: 1. * ATn»atise 
on the IVinci pies of Landscape Design,' illus- 
trated by sixteen views on eight aquatint 
plates. It was issued in eight parts at ^s, 
between 20 Feb. 1816 and 1 May 1821. 
2. *A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy* 
(five illustrations), 1828. 3. 'A Practical 
Treatise on the Art of Drawing and Per- \ 
spective,* 1H15. 4. 'Precepts of Landscape 
Drawing, exemplified in fifteen views,' 1818. 
f). * Varley 8 List of Colours' (a sheet used 
by Varley 's pupils). 6. * Studies for Draw- 
ing Trees.' Six aquatints, after Varley's 
landscapes, bv F. C. and G. Lewis, were pub- 
lished in 1806. 

[Roget's * Old Watercolour' Soc. (in which i 
will be found references to earlier authorities) ; I 
James Holmes and John Varluy by Alfred T. 
Story; Gilchrist's Life of Willinm Blake; Red- 
grares' Century; Monkhouse's Earlier English 
Painters in Waterct)lour«.] C. M. 

VARLEY, WILLIAM FLEETWOOD 
(1785-1 856), artist, younger brother of Corne- 
lius Varley [q. v.] and of John Varley [q. v.], 
was born in 1785. He rt»ceived his first art 
instruction from his brother, and began to ex- 
hibit at the Royal Academy in 1804. About 
1810 he was teaching in Cornwall, and after- 
wards at Bath and Oxford. At the latter 
place, through the thoughtless frolics of some 
students, he was nearly burnt to death, and 
received a shock to his system from which 
he never recovered. He exhibited twenty- 
one landscapes at the Uoyal Academy be- 
tween 1804 and 1818. He died at Itamsgate 
on 2 Feb. 1856. He was married, and left 
seven daughters and one son. He was the 
author of * Obseryations on Colouring and 
Sketching from Nature,* of which an enlarged 
edition was published by W. Mason of 
Chichester in 1820. 



[Roget's* Old Watercolour' Society; Story's 
John Holmes and John Varley ; Redgrave's 
Diet. ; Gont. Mag. 1856, i. 650.] C. M. 

VARLO or VARLEY, CHARLES 
(1725?-1795 ?), agriculturist, was bom in 
Yorkshire about 1725. He visited Ireland 
in his twenty-first year, spending some 
time with Edward Synge [q. v.], bishop of 
Klphin. * At that period,' writes in 1796 the 
anonymous editor of Various * P^loating Ideas/ 
* being fifty years back, farming in Ireland 
was m its infancy ; but flax-farming was 
yet less known, neither had the linen board 
been long instituted ; and as the author was 
bred in a district in Yorkshire renowned for 
flax-farming, and he being deemed a profi- 
cient in that science, he was fix'd upon by 
the linen board, and honourably rewarded 
for being a farmer general, that is, to direct 
their stewards in the art of farming in 
general, but flax-farming in particular.' He 
is said to have received from the linen board 
a premium of 100/. for the quality of flax 
raised under his management. 

In 1748 he would seem to have 
been farming on his own account in the 
county of lioitrim, and to have been also an 
early experimenter in the turnip husbandry, 
then coming more and more to the front 
(New System of Husbandry^ i. 107). This 
agrees with the account given by his editor. 

* Being arrived at the twenty-seventh 
year of his age he married, and commenced 
farmer and grazier in Ireland on a large 
scale. . . . He also look over English farm- 
ing servants and implements of husbandry, 
particularly a plough of his own invention, 
which is now the most general of any in the 
kingdom,known by the nameof the Yorkshire 
or Rotherham plough.' The statement that 
Varlo was the inventor of the liotherham 
plough is incorrect, as the implement had 
been patented in 17.'J0, when Varlo was a 
child, by Stany forth & Foljambe of Rother- 
ham {Journal Itoyal Ayricuitural Societyf 
1892, 3rd ser. iii. 53). 

In 17()0 the prohibition on the export of 
Irish cattle to England was removed. Varlo 
accordingly sold his land in Ireland, and pro- 
ceeded to bring his cattle over to this coun- 
try. The step was, however, verj' unpopular. 
Varlo's cattle were slaughtered by the mob in 
the streets of Dublin, and he himself had a 
very narrow escape. A small compensation 
was given to him by the government at the 
instance of the Duke of Bedford, then lord 
lieutenant, and he ap]>ears to have begun 
grazing in England, probably in his native 
county of Yorkshire. In 17(54 ho finished 
his machine ' that harrows, sows, and rolls at 
one time' {System of Jltubandryfi, ^92), for 
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which he received a premium from the Dub- 
lin Society. Another invention, which, ac- 
cording to his editor, brought him into * yet 
more vagations or wanderings,* was a win- 
nowing machine which he perfected in 1772. 
A thirid invention was ' a machine for taking 
off friction.' 

In 1784 he was living in Sloane Square. 
At this date occurred the strangest incident 
in his carter. He had got possession of certain 
papers and charters purporting to have been 
granted by Charles I to Sir Edward Plow- 
den, and entitling him to colonise New Albion 
(i.e. Ntw Jersey). This attempt at colonisa- 
tion proved abortive, and in Charles IFs reign 
the cnarter was superseded by a new grant 
to the Duke of York. Armed with his papers 
(which were probably forgeries), Varlo went 
out to the American colonies (the indepen- 
dence of which had just been recoguisea by 
Britain), expecting apparently to be acknow- 
ledged as governor of the province of Now 
Jersey and as lessee of one-third of the 
territor^^ The case was tried before the 
colonial courts, and Various claim Avas natu- 
rally scouted. Varlo printed his documents 
in America in a pamphlet of thirty pages, 
containing (1) * The Grant of Charles 1 to 
Sir E. Plowden, Earl Palatine of Albion' 
(apparently a transcript with alterations of 
the grant to I^rd Baltimore); (2) *The 
Lease from the Earl Palatine to Sir T.Danby;' 
(;|) *The Release of the Co-Grantees to the 
Earl Palatine;' and (4) * The Address of 
the Earl Palatine to the Public* Onlv two 
copies of Varlo's original pamphlet are 
known to exist, one of which is in the Bos- 
ton (U.S.A.) Alhenscum. Hazard con- 
sidered the papers to be sutHciently authentic 
to be introduced into his collection of state 
papers (vol. i.) Varlo also took a twelve 
months' tour through the stati»s of Now 
England, Maryland, and Virginia (where he 
met Washington). On his return to Eng- 
land he ])etitioiied the king and the Prince 
of Wales in the hope apparently of getting 
some of the money granted to American 
loyalists. He does not, however, seem to 
have met with much success. The last 
trace of him is on 24 Feb. 1795, when he 
was living in Southampton IJow, New 
Koad, Paddington, to which address Sir 
John Sinclair pent a formal letter of thanks 
for certain suggestions made by Varlo to the 
board of agi'iculture relative to the oiFering of 
premiums for the cultivation of maize. Varlo 
must have been over seventv at this time. 

Varlo wrote : 1 . * The Yorkshire Farmer, 
a work chiefly concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of com and flax. Some of the opinions 
given in this book he renounced later {New 



Sfstenif i. 18). 2. 'A New System of 
usbandry, from Experiments never before 
made public,' York, 1770, 3 vols. Two 
further editions were published prior to 
1773, one of these at Winchester. In 1774 
a fourth edition was issued in London, and 
in 1785 a iifth in Boston, U.S.A. {Catet" 
logue of the Boston Athenssum). This 
work of Various evinces a wide acauaintanoe 
with different parts of the United Kingdom ; 
in fact Varlo appears, like Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) [q. v.], only in a less degree, to 
have conducted regular agricultural tours 
{New System^ iii. 227, dOO). Varlo is to 
some extent a disciple of Jethro Tuil (iii. 97). 
3. * Schemes offered for the Perusal and Con- 
sideration of the Legislature, Freeholders, 
and Public in General ... by (3. Varlo, Esq.,* 
1775. It is probably to this work that 
Varlo refers when he says that he published 
a book called 'Political Schemes' in 1772. 
This covers to a large extent the same 
points as are mooted in the 'Husbandry/ 
and also enlarges on the advantages of a 
general enclosure act (for, though Varlo was 
one of the most spirited defenders of the 
open-field husbandry, he was in favour of a 
general act for the enclosure of waste and 
unt illed land). 4. ' Nature Displayed : a New 
Work bv different Gentlemen on several Sub- 

• _^ _j 

jects ; Lectures on Philosophy ; a Twelve 
Months' Tour of Observations through 
America, also Political Hints offered to the 
I-regislature,' 3rd ed. 1793; new ed. 179(5. 
5. * Floating Ideas of Nature, suited to the 
Philosopher, Farmer, and Mechanic,' 1790, 
2 vols. These lat^r works of Varlo are agri- 
cultural miscellanies, the greater part of the 
material for which is taken literally from his 
earlier writings. Whatever new matter 
there is chiefly relates to America, and espe- 
cially to American agriculture, an account 
of Varlo's travels, and proposals to introduce 
into England certain details of American 
farm management, such as the cultivation 
of maize or the stabling of horses without 
litter. 

[MoBt of these particulars are derived from 
the second volume of Varlo's Floating Ideas 
uf Nature, 179B, where his editor gives a bio- 
graphical .sketch, with the text of his two petitions 
to the Priuce of Wales. Varlo also drops some 
autobiographical hints in his New System. For 
his travels to and in America, see Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, vol. iv. 
pt. i.; Collections of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, 184(>, i. 8-10, and the Catalogue of the 
Boston Athenaium.] E. C-k. 

VASHON, JAMES (1742-1827), admi- 
ral, son of James Volant Vashon, vicar of 
Eye in Herefordshire and lecturer of Lud- 
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lowy was bom at Ludlow on 9 Aug. 1742. 
He entered the navy in August 1755 on 
board the Revenge, with Captain Frederick 
Comewall, a man of local property and in- 
fluence [see under Cornewall, James, and 

COBNEWALL, FOLLIOTT HERBERT WaLKER]. 

In the llevenge Vashon was present at the 
battle of Minorca on 20 May 1750, and on 
Comewall being sent to England as a witness 
on the trial of Admiral John Byng [([. v.], he 
was moved into the Lancaster, with Cap- 
tain George Edgcumbe (afterwards Earl of 
Mount- Edgcumbe) [q, v.], and took part in 
the reduction of Louisbourg in July 1758. 
The Twiancaster went to the West Indies, as 

S^rt of the force under Commodore John 
core n718-1779) [q. v.] in the reduction 
of Guadeloupe. Vashon was then moved 
into the Cambridge, Moore*s flagship, and 
continued in her, under Captain Goostrey 
and Rear-admiral Charles Holmes [q. v.], at 
Jamaica. While there he was frequently 
lent to the Boreas, a cruising frigate, and in 
her saw some sharp boat service, in cutting 
out the enemy's privateers. Holmes died in 
November 1761, and on 1 July 1762 Goos- 
trey was killed in the attack on the Morro 
Castle at Havana. In the summer of 1761 
Goostrey is said to have asked Holmes to 
make Vashon a lieutenant. Holmes de- 
murred, saying he looked such a boy, but 
he would maKe him one by and by. The 
death of Holmes and Goostrey deprived him 
of this patronage, and though he passed his 
examination on 7 Sept. 1763, and continued 
servinflT without interruption on the New- 
foundland station and the West Indies, he 
was not promoted till 1 Juno 1774, when 
Sir George Rodney made him a lieutenant 
of the Maidstone. In 1777 the Maidstone 
returned to England, and, after refitting, was 
sent out to the coast of North America, 
under the command of Captain Alan (after- 
wards Lord) Gardner fq. v.], and employed 
during the early months of^ 1778 in active 
cruising. In March Vashon commanded the 
boats in setting fire to a ship which they 
had driven on shore, where she was defended 
by several field-pieces. In July he was sent 
lip to Lord Howe at New York with news 
or the French fleet; and, having rejoined the 
Maidstone, assisted in capturing tlie Lion, a 
large armed ship. Vashon, with four-and- 
twenty men, was put on board her, but the 
boisterous weather prevented further com- 
munication, and the situation of the prize [ 
crew with some two hundred prisoners was 
▼ery critical. The ship, too, was in a sink- 
ing condition, but \ashon succeeded in 
keeping the Frenchmen at the pumps, and 
90 bringing his charge safely to Antigua. 



For this service Vashon was promoted to 
the rank of commander on 5 Aug. 1779, 
ordered home, and appointed to the Alert, 
in which he was again sent to the West 
Indies. Early in 1781 he was sent home with 
despatches from Jamaica, was for some time 
attached to the fleet in the North Sea under 
Sir Hvde Parker, and in December went out 
to the West Indies with Rodney, where the 
Alert was stationed oft' Martinique as a look- 
on t ship; he was with the fleet in the action 
off Dominica on 12 April 1782, when he took 
possession of the Glorieuse; was active in 
saving the people blown up in the C^sar, and 
was posted to the Prince William by a com- 
mission dated the same day. He was after- 
wards appointed by Rodney to the Formi- 
dable, as flag-captain ; and, on Rodney*s being 
superseded, was moved into the Sibyl, which 
he commanded till the peace. From 1786 to 
1789 he was captain of the Europa, with 
Commodord Gardner's broad pennant on 
board ; in the Spanish armament of 1790 
commanded the Ardent, and in 1793 was 
appointed to the St. Albans, employed on 
convoy service to the Mediterranean and to 
Jamaica. He afterwards commanded the 
Pomp6e in the Channel fleet off Brest, and 
during the mutinv at Spithead. When the 
fleet had retumei to its duty, a new and 
dangerous outbreak occurred in the Pomp6e, 
and, though this was promptly quelled and 
the ringleaders tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to death, Vashon applied to be re- 
lieved from the command. He commanded 
in turn the Neptune, the Dreadnought (1801 - 
1802), and the I'rincess Royal from 1803 
till his promotion to the rank of rear-admiral 
on 23 April 1804. He then, for four years, 
commanded the ships at I^eith and on the 
coast of Scotland ; was made a vice-admiral 
' on 28 April 1808, and admiral on 4 June 
j 1814. He died at Ludlow on 20 Oct. 1827. 
He left on*» son, in holy orders. 

[Ralfe's Nhv. Biogr. iii. 182 (a lonp memoir 
apparently contributHl by Vashon himself); 
Maishiiirs Roy Nav. Biogr. i. 208 ; Gent. Mag. 
1827, ii. 465.1 ^- K. L. 

VASSALL. JOHN (d. l()2r)). colonial 
pioneer, who describes himself in his will as 
* mariner,' was of French extraction. He was 
sent to England by his father, John Vassall, 
during the religious troubles in France from 
his home in Normandy. Vassall seems to 
have been recognised as an authority in ques- 
tions of navigation, as we find him recom- 
mended to be examined by the jud^ of the 
admiralty as to * the skill of the pilot * in a 
suit respecting the wreck of a vessel on the 
Goodwin sands in 1577. In 1588 Vassall 
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i?M \„v. h;:',(',, 1,1. jr/,„,.,l tho riiiinrh of John , VASSALL, SAMl'EL (1586-1667). 
L«iilip»|i, AlriMrly in lr.:57, wlntn Soituate j parliamentarian, second son of John Vassall 
WMn iHiiiiniiiii^r (,\r iiii.n' land, Vassall had I [q. v.] by his second wife, Anna Kussell, 
iimiiii/id tu (|iiMrn'l with his siirroundinps, I was baptised at Stepney on 6 June 1586. 
mid a iiiw iifirt of land was arrant ed to the ! lie become a merchant in London, and 
\t\iiir nil th«' rondiliofi that a township wos traded to New England, the West Indies, 

and (luinea. lie was one of the incorpo- 
rators of the first Massachusetts company 
in March 1628, and in 1630 was one of 
those who advanced 60/. in the enterprise. 



pliirr nil t tU* rnndltlOIl 1 tint a tOWUSllip 

fiMiiidi'd and that the flifri'n'iu'fs with Vtu^sall 
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m 

ni'iiiih rolniiv. In 1616, with a few others 



He and his brother William [see under 
\' ASS ALL, John] afterwards acquired by 
purchase, as original proprietors, two-twen- 
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tiethsof all Massachusetts in New Enfj^land. 
In September 1628 Samuel refused to pay 
the tonnage and poundage demanded by 
the custom-house on a large quantity of 
currants which he was importing. An 
information in the exchequer was exhibited 
by the attorney-general a|2fainst him, when 
\ assail himseli nleaded his own cause and 
the illegality of the imposition. The barons 
of exchequer refused to hear Vassairs coun- 
sel in the case, asserting that it would 
fall under the same rule as the famous 
I^te case already adjudged (Gaudiner, 
ii. 5-6). Vassall was imprisoned and his 
goods retained. In June 1G«^ he was 
again contending against ' that pretended 
duty/ having brought up to Tilbury a 
vessel laden ' with that drug called tobacco * 
from Virginia. He had joined in April of 
the same year with George, lord Berkeley, 
and others, in an ag^ement to form a set- 
tlement in Virginia. In 1634 he was again 
in trouble, this time for breach of contract, 
having undertaken to convey certain settlers 
to the new colony of Carolina, and through 
some mismanagement having deposited 
them in October 1633 in Virginia, where 
they remained without further transport 
till the following May. A'assall was still 
imprisoned in the Fleet in 1636, proceedings 
against him continuing meanwhile. He 
appears to have been released at the end of 
the year. 

On 2 March 1639-40 Vassall was elected 
to represent the city of London in the short 
parliament that sat from 13 April to •'i May. 
In June of the same year he, with Richard 
Chambers [q. v.], was summoned by the 
council in order to be ' committed to some 
prisons in remote parts for seducing the king*s 
people.' On 20 Oct. KUO he was re-elected 
to represent the city of London in the Ijona 
parliament. At this time he was styled 
clothier or clothworker. On 2 Dec. Vassall 
' delivered his grievances by word of mouth ' 
to the commons, and a committee was ap- 
i)ointed to consider them (Rushworth, pt. 
lii. vol. i. p. 72). On 2 Feb. KWl the House 
of Commons ordered the restitution to him 
by the farmers of the customs and imports 
of the tobacco which had been seized. In 
July the committee meeting in the Star- 
chamber was still considering * of some lit 
way for reparation.* 

Vassall was one of the members of the 
House of Commons who took the ' protesta- 
tion * on 3 May 1641. In 1642 he was one 
of the commissioners for plantations in the 
colonies, and as such in November took part 
in the appointment of Sir Thomas Warner 
[q. v.] as governor of the Caribbec Islands. 



He was one of the commissioners for the 
incorporation of Providence plantations in 
the iSarraganset Bay in New England in 
1643. On 22 Sent. 1643 he took the cove- 
nant. On 20 Feb. 1645 he was one of the 
committee for tbe city of London for raising 
funds towards the maintenance of the Scot- 
tish army, and on 1 1 July 1646 he was named 
one of the commissioners for the kingdom of 
England for the conservation of peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Early in 16o0, as 
a trader to Guinea, he was giving information 
to the house respecting some disputes be- 
tween various merchants and the Guinea 
Company. 

Meanwhile, Vassall was endeavouring to 
secure compensation for his losses and im- 
prisonment for refusinir to pay tonnage and 
poundage in 1628. The matter had on 
14 June 1644 been referred to the committee 
for the navy, and on 18 Jan. 1646-7 the 
commons voted him 10,44o/. \'2s. 2d. He 
had also advanced money to pay the parlia- 
mentary forces in Ireland, and on 6 May 
1647, 2,o91/. 17«. 6rf.,due to Vassall on this 
account, was ordered to \ye made chargeable 
on the gprand excise, * with interest on the 
same ' payable every six months. A'assall, 
however, received nothing. On 6 April 1654, 
in a petition presented to the Protector, he 
stated that in consequence of resisting ton- 
nage and poundage he lost money to the 
value of 15,000/., and begj^d leave to refund 
himself by means of privileges to import 
French wines, ship coals and lead, or receive 
forest land. The debt with interest now 
amounted to 20,202/. 7«. 3rf. On 6 Mav 1 656 
he was granted 150/. annually as interest on 
the debt formerly charged on the excise. On 
26 May on the taking of a 'Spanish prize* 
a warrant was issued by the council for the 
payment to him of 1,000/. He was neverthe- 
less informed on 8 Sept. 1657 that he should 
make his application for payment to parlia- 
ment, ' as no revenue remains at his high- 
nesses disposal to satisfy the said debt.* On 
18 March 1658 the petition was again read 
to the council, and again on 3 June 1658, 
at which time A'assall was a 'prisoner in 
the upper bench.' On 1 April 1659 the 
commons recommended the I*rotector to 
grant a privy seal for the payment to him of 
500/. as part of the debt. A bill was ac- 
cordingly prepared for signature on o April. 
On 18 Aug. 1660 it was ordered that the 
remainder of the debt should again be made 
chargeable on the excise, and * forthwith 

Slid to Mr. Vaswill.' In 1663 he was in 
arolina occupied in making arrangements 
with the lords proprietors of the colony 
with respect to a claim laid by him for part 
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of a term not yet expired. In all probability 
he died in Massachusetts, but the exact time 
or place is not known. He may be identical 
with the Samuel Vassall of Bedale in York- 
shire, who was living in 1665 (will of his 
son John, P. C. C. 29 Hyde). But when 
letters of administration were granted in 
London to his son Francis on 24 Sept. 1667, 
it was stated that he died abroad. 

[Unpublished pedigree by the late Rev. 
William Vassall ; Hutchinson's Hist, of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, i. 10; Rushworth's Hist. Coll. 
pt. i. p. 641, pt. iii. vol. i. p. 246, pt. iv. vol. i. 
pp. 313, 619, pt. iv. vol. ii. p. 1099; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1629 to 1659. passim ; Neill's 
Virginia Carolorum, pp. 75-6; Cal. State 
Papers Colonial, 1574-I6o0, passim; Offi- 
cial List of M.P'h, i. 482, 491 ; Commons' 
Journals, vols. ii. iii. iv. v. vii. and viii. ; Lords' 
Journals, vii. 224 ; Massachusetts Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 2nd ser. v. 121-2 ; manuscript notes by 
late Rev. W. Vassall, kindly supplied by Dougks 
Sladen, esq.] B. P. 

VAUGHAN, BENJAMIX (1751-1835), 

Solitician and political economist, bom in 
amaica on 19 April 1751, was eldest son of 
Samuel Vaughan, a West India merchant 
and planter, who settled in London, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Hallowell 
of Boston. William Vaughan (1752-1830) 
[q. v.] was his younger brother. Benjamin 
was educated at Newcome's school in Hack- 
ney, at the nonconformist academy at War- 
rington, and at Cambridge Universitv, but 
was prevented by the system of religious 
t<^st8 from graduating, being a unitarian. 
He apparently became ac(juainted with Lord 
Shelburne through Benjamin Home, the 
elder brother of John Home Tooke [({. v.], 
and soon gained the confidence ot that 
statesman, by whom he was occasionally 
employed in confidential political business 
and as private secretary. He also studied 
law at the Temple and medicine in Edin- 
burgh ; it is said because William Manning, 
whose daughter Sarah he married on .*iO June 
1781, had at first refused his consent to the 
marriage on the ground that he had no pro- 
fession (Vaughan s w^ife was aunt of Cardinal 
Manning). He subsequently returned to 
mercantile pursuits, and entered into a 
partnership with his brother-in-law, William 
Manning. Ho made acquaintance with 
Benjamin Franklin, with whom he after- 
wards contracted a warm friendship and 
continued to correspond after the outbreak 
of the war with the colonies. Like all 
the followers of Lord Shelbume, he sided 
with the colonists in their struggle with 
the mother country, and his political as well 
as his religious sympathies brought him into 



intimate relations with Price, Priestley, 
Paine, and Home Tooke during the Ameri- 
can war and the French revolution. In June 
1782 he was sent to Paris to give private 
assurances to Franklin that the death of 
Lord Kockingham and the accession to power 
of Lord Shelbume had caused no change of 
policy in regard to the intention of recognising 
the independence of the United Colonies. In 
September of that year he took an active 
though unofficial part in the negotiations for 
peace at the secret request of Shelbume, who 
employed him on account of his intimate 
friendship with Franklin, and helped to per- 
suade the English ministers to aomit the in- 
dependence of* the United States of America' 
as a preliminary, and * not as depending upon 
the event of any other part of the treaty.' 
He also urged that so great a divergence of 
views existed between the American and 
French negotiators in Paris as to give the 
British government an opportunity of con- 
cluding a separate peace with the colonies if 
this concession to their views were made. 
Vaughan's activity was resented by the Eng- 
lish official negotiators, as appears by a letter 
of Richard Oswald [q. v.] to Lord Shelbume 
(Life of Shelbume, lii. 256, 321). 

In 1790 Vaughan was in Paris with Lord 
Wycombe, the eldest son of Lord Shelbume 
(then Lord Lansdowne), and was in frequent 
communication with the leaders of the party 
opposed to the French court. At the * fete de 
la f6d6ration ' of U July 1790 in the Champ de 
Mars he was almost the only stranger, except 
those belonging to the corps diplomatique, 
who obtained a place in the covered seats near 
the rovnl box. He describes Marie-Antoi- 
nette as looking 'well, fat, and sulky' (to 
Lord Lansdowne 15 July 1 7iK)). His French 
sympathies were not abated by the violent 
turn taken bv subsequent events. In Fe- 
bruary 1792 he became member for Galne. 
He was very active at this time with his pen 
on commercial and economic subjects, as well 
as on politics. A * Treatise on International 
Trade,' which was translated into French in 
1789, and a series of letters to the * Morning 
Chronicle' condemning the attack of the 
northern powers on Poland and France in 1792 
and 1793, are his principal perfonnances. 
There is a record of a speech by him in Fe- 
bruary 1 794 on the subject of the negro popu- 
lation in the West Indies. But his active par- 
liamentary career was now abruptly termi- 
nated, owing to the arrest of William Stone, 
brother of John Hurford Stone [q. v.], a well- 
known supporter of the French revolution and 
a notorious enemy to the policy of Pitt. J. H. 
Stone was at the time in Paris. On Wil- 
liam Stone a letter from Vaughan was found. 
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apparently intended for J. H. Stone, and in 
consequence Vaughan was summoned before 
the pnvy council on 8 May 1794. Although 
the letter contained nothing that was m 
reality compromising, Vaughan, conscious 

Srobably that other and more dangerous 
ocuments might have fallen into the posses- 
sion of the government, and aware that he 
had been introduced to William Jackson 

il737?-1796) [q. v.], the Irish conspirator, 
eft the country, and took refuge in France, 
where he arrived at the commencement of 
the reign of terror. \\'ar had been declared 
against England, and Vaughan was liable to 
be seized at any moment as a ' moderate ' or as 
a ' forei^er.* Ue lived in hiding at Passy ; 
Robespierre, at that time a member of the 
committee of public safety and at the height 
of his power, and Bishop Gr6goire bemg 
among the fewpersonscognisantof the secret. 
In June his hiding-place was discovered, but 
he escaped with a month's imprisonment at 
the Carmelites, probably owing to the good- 
will of Kobespierre, and then left for Geneva. 
Thence he wrote a long letter to Kobespierre, 
which actually arrived on 9 Thermidor 
(27 July) at the very moment of the fall of 
the dictator. It advised him to keep France 
within her natural limits, and to surround 
her with a fringe of free and allied states, a 
sort of anticipation of the Confederation of 
the Khine {Journal de la Montague^ August 
1794). This letter was alleged by Billaud- 
Varennes, in a speech on 28 July i794, to be 
a proof that Vaughan was a spy of Pitt's. 
In 1796 he published a pamphlet at Strasburg 
in defence of the Directory, which he vaunted 
as a highly successful form of government, 
and one likely to be permanent. Subsequently 
he returned to Paris, and, though assured by 
Pitt, through his brother-in-law, William 
Manning, that he could safely return to Eng- 
land, he remained in France. 

There are numerous allusions to Vaughan 
and Stone in the despatches of Barth^lemv, 
the French minister in Switzerland, and in 
one of them Barth^lemy describes ^'aughan 
as a man ' dont le patriotisme, la probit6, et 
les lumieres sontinfiniment recoramandables' 
(Papiers de Barthelemy, iv. 593). 

Vaughan preserved his good relations with 
Lord fansdowne owing to the identity of 
their views in regard to France. About i798 
he went to America, probably despairing, like 
Priestley, of the political outlook in England. 
He joined his brothers and his relatives on 
the side of his mother at Tlallowell, where he 
lived in a peaceful retirement. His political 
opinions are said to have adopted a very con- 
servative hue in his later years. He died on 
8 Dec. 1835, leaving tluree sons and four 



daughters. His descendants still live at Hal- 
lowell. 

In 1779 Vauehan issued the first collective 
edition of Franklin's works in London, under 
the title ' Political, Philosophical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces by Benjamin P'ranklin.' 
He also superintended the ' Complete Works 
of Benjamin Franklin,' issued in 1806 (Lon- 
don, 8vo), with a memoir. 

[Tho best accouot of Vaughan is to be found 
in Alger's Englishmen in the French Revolution. 
See also Lord E. Fitzmaurice's Life of Lord 
Shelburne, voL iii. ; Papiern de BarthAlemj, ed. 
M. Jean Kaulek, Paris, 1889; Applcton's Ameri- 
can Biography; Sheppard's Reminiscences of the 
Vaughan Family; Introductory Narrative to Wil- 
liam Vaughan's Tracts on Docks and Commerce, 
TrB35 ; Diplomatic and Revolutionary Correspon- 
dence, Wttshington, 1887; Archives Nationales, 
Paris, ii. 221 ; Doniors Participation de la France 
a I'etablissement dcs £tats-Unis, Paris, 1886-92, 
V. 100, 161.] E. F. 

VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN (1816- 
1897), headmaster of Harrow, master of the 
Temple, and dean of Llandaff, bom in 1816, 
was second son of Edward Thomas Vaughan, 
vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester, by his wife 
Agnes, daughter of Thomas Pares, manufac- 
turer and banker, of Leicester. Under the 
skilful tuition of his father, a man of ability 
and force of character, he early showed 
remarkable promise, and, after his father's 
untimely death in 18i^, was sent to Rugby, 
then under the guidance of Dr. Arnold. Of 
the same year as Stanley, whose sister Cathe- 
rine he married many years later (I80O), 
and slightly senior to Clough, he belonged to 
the generation which, under Arnold, made 
the name of the school. After dividing 
with Stanley the honours of Rugby, he en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
bracketed with Lord Lyttelton as senior 
classic and chancellor's medallist in 1838. 
He graduated B. A. in 1838 and M.A. in 1841, 
proceeding D.D. />er regias literas in 1846. 
In 1839 he w^as elected fellow of his college, 
and proceeded to the study of the law. After 
a brie/ trial, however, he resolved to follow 
the calling of his father and elder brother. 
He was ordained in 1841, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards was appointed to the vicar- 
age of St. Martin's, Tjeicester, formerly his 
father's parish, and subsequently that of both 
his eldest and youngest brothers. This charge 
he held, with great pro6t to his flock, till 
1844. 

In that year he was elected to the head- 
mastership of Harrow. The school was then 
in low water. Its numbers had dropped to 
little over sixty, and its discipline was out 
of joint. Within two years Vaughan had 
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Greek text, with notes), 1890; 2nd edit. 
891. 

[Private information ; Times, 16 and 18 Oct. 
.897.] C. E. V. 

VAUGHAN, Sir CHARLES RI- 
'imXKU (1774-1849), diplomatist, son of 



He acted as minister-plenipotentiary during* 
the absence of his chief from August 1815 
till December 1816. His correspondence 
during these years throws much light on 
Spanish politics. On 5 April 1820 he went 
to Paris as secretary of embassy under his 
old friend Sir Charles Stuart, and on 8 Feb. 



Fames Vaughan, physician, of Leicester, and ! 1828 became minister-plenipotentiary to the 
Bester, daughter of John Smalley, who confederated states of Switzerland. In 1825 



[iad married a daughter of Sir Richard Hal- 
ford, was bom at Leicester on 20 Dec. 1774. 



he was appointed envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary to the United States, 



His brothers were Sir Henry Halford [q. v.] and on 23 March 1825 he was made privy 

Vauffhan), who dropped the latter name; councillor. Between 11 July and 13 Aug. 

Jir John Vaughan (1769-1839) [q. v.], 182G he travelled nearly eighteen hundr^ 

tMiron of the exchequer ; and Peter Vaughan, miles in the States ; in 1829 he accomplished 

warden of Merton. He was educated at another long tour. From 1831 to 1833 he 



Rugby, where he entered on 22 Jan. 1788, and 
at Merton College, Oxford, whence he ma- 
triculated on 26 Oct. 1791. He graduated 
B.A. in 1796, and M.A. in 1798, in which year 
he was also elected a fellow of All Souls*. 
He intended to follow the medical profession, 
attending lectures both in Edinburgh and 
London, and took the degree of M.B. in 
IftOO. He was, however, elected Radcliffe 



was on leave of absence in England, and 
during this time had a personal conference 
with the king on American affairs. In 1833 
he was created knight grand cross of the 
Guelphs of Hanover. In October 1835 he 
finally left; Washington. His service in the 
United States covered one of the most in- 
teresting periods in American history. He 
was intimate with such men as Story and 



travelling fellow on 4 Dec. 1800, and spent Clay, and he had to watch such burning 
the next three years in Germany, France, questions as that of the boundary with 



and Spain. In 1804 he visited Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, and Syria. In 1805 hemade nis 
ivay from Aleppo to Bagdad, travelling with 
a pundit ; thence he went to Persia, fell ill 
near the Caspian, and was indebted perhaps 
for his life to the kindness of some Russian 



Canada, the position of the South American 
republics, the slave trade, and the tariff. 

In 1835 Vaughan made a protracted tour 
on the continent. On 4 March 1837 he was 
sent on a special embassy to Constantinople, 
and proceeded by way of Malta, where he 



officers. With them he sailed for the ^'olga heard that the mission was no longer re- 
in November, was shut out by the ice, had I nuired ; he therefore went to ^'enice, and 
to spend the winter on the desert island of | thence travelled home through Italy and 
Kulali, but eventually arrived at Astrakan i Switzerland. In such travel he spent most 



in April 1806, reaching England by St. 
1 Petersburg on 11 Aug. 1806. 

In 1808, in a private capacity, Vaughan 
accompanied Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay) [q-v.] to Spain, and 
was present at the assembly of the northern 
juntas at Lugo ; thence he went to Madrid, 
and travelled to Saragossa with Colonel (Sir) 
Charles William Doyle [q. v.] On his return 
to Madrid he was sent with despatches relat- 
ing to the battle of Tudela to Sir John Moore 
at Salamanca, and returned to England in 
December 1808. In 1809 he published his 
* Narrative of the Siege of Saragossa ' (Ix)n- 
don, 8vo), which reached a fifth edition 
within the year. 

In 1809 Vaughan was appointed private 
secretary to Henry Bathurst, third earl 



of the years that were left to him. He has 
left minute itineraries of his later journeys. 
He died unmarried in Hertford Street, May- 
fair, on 15 June 1849. 

[Festers Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Gent. 
Mag. 1849, ii. 204 ; minute details are contained 
in notes taken by Mr. J. A. Doyle from the 
papers of Sir Henry Halford, and particularly 
in a very careful summary of the events and 
dates of Vaughan s life found among those 
papers.] C. A. H. 

VAUGHAN, EDWARD (d, 1522), 
hishop of St. David's, was presumably of 
Welsn oriprin, beinjf, according to some, a 
native of South Wales. He was bom about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
LL.D. On 21 June 1487 he was instituted 



Bathurst [q. v.], secretary for foreign affairs. ' to the church of St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
On 5 Jan. 1810 he became secretary of lega- ' London, and subsequently became vicar of 



lion (later of embassy^ in Spain, whither he 
returned with the minister, I lenry Wellesley. 
He was sent to England in 1811 to give 
information as to the state of politics in Spain. 

VOL. LTIU. 



Islington also. At St. Paul's he was suc- 
cessively promoted to the prebend of Re- 
culverland, 15 April 1493, that of Harleston, 
16Nov.l499, ana was made treasurer lONov. 
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1503, holding along with the latter the pre- 
bend of Bromesbury in the same church. 
He built a house near St. Paul's for his suc- 
cessors in the treasurership, and distributed 
live hundred marks to the poor in London 



Church, p. 396. A full account of Vaughan*8 
architectural work is given in Jones and Free- 
man's History and Antiquities of St. David's, 
pp. 69, 96. 124, 163-8, 308, and Arch. Cambr. 
2nd ser. xiii. 67, 5th ser. xv. 223-6.] 



in time of dearth (Leland, Collectanea, 2nd | ^* ^^- '^^ 

ed. u. 324). He was made archdeacon of ^ VAUGHAN or VYCHAN, Sir GRIF- 
Lewes in 1509, and on 22 July in the same FITH {d. 1447), soldier, was son of Griffith 
year, vacating his London appointments, ' ap leuan and his wife Maud. The father 



he was consecrated bishop of St. David's, to 
which he was promoted by the pope's bull 
of provision dated 13 Jan. 1508-9. 

To Vaughan has been assigned ' the most 



was implicated in Glendower's rebellion in 
1403 and defended Caus Castle for some time 
against Henry IV*s forces; his deeds of 
valour were celebrated in a poem by Lewys 



prominent place among the prelates who i Glyn Cothi (6rM?aiVA, 1837, pp. 423-6). The 
occupied the see of St. David's during the ' son, who in 1406 was styled Sir Griffith 



closing davs of the ante-reformation era' 
(Jones and Freeuan). Excepting Gower, 
the see never had a more munificent bene- 



( Vaughan or Vychan, meaning simply * the 
younger'), was apparently not involved in the 
rebellion ; he figured on the roll of burgesses 



factor. In lieu of what had been, up to his ' in Welshpool in that year, and inherited 
time, a ' vilissimus sive sordidissimus locus,' lands in Burgedin, Treflydau, Garth, Maes- 
he erected at St. David's ' the beautiful ' mawr, and elsewhere. He accompanied 
chapel ' which still bears his name. On its Henry V to France, and fought at Agincourt 
walls he placed three coats-of-arms, namely, on 25 Oct. 1415, when he was made a knight- 
his own, those of Henry VII, and of Sir banneret (College of Anns MSS,, Prothero, 
Rhys ap Thomas, 'who probably had been ' vii. 186, 195, and E. 6,99). Towards the end 
once his patron' (Willis, pp. 77, 89), and of 1417 Sir Griffith and his brother, leuan 
who spent his latter days at Carew Castle, ' ap Griffith, made themselves notorious by 
close to Lamphey, which was then an < capturing on their ancestral estate at Bro- 
episcopal residence (Laws, Little England, i niarth Sir John Oldcastle the loUard, upon 
p. 235). He remodelled and roofed the lady- < whose head a price had been set. Various 
chapel and its ante-chapel, while the roof of I privileges were granted them for this act 
the nave, and probably also the porch and i by a charter from Edward de Charlton, lord 
the upper stage of the tower, belong to his , of Powys [q. v.], dated 6 Julv 1419, and 
period. He also built the chapel at Lamphey, ' still preserved at Garth (* A i*owysian at 
and Leland (loc. cit.) ascribes to him the i Agincourt ' in Montgomery Collections, ii. 
chapel of St. Justinian (now in ruins), the 139). No further notice of Sir Griffith 
chapel at Llawhaden Castle, where Vaughan ! occurs until 1447, when he seems to have 
often resided, together with general repairs ' given offence to the queen, Margaret of 
at the same place, and a great barn (now ' Anjou. He was denounced by proclamation 
destroyed) at Lamphey. * The beautiful in- I as an open rebel, and five hundred marks 
terior decoration' of Hodgeston church is ! were offered for his capture. This was 
supposed to be his (Liws, p. 232). effected by Henry de Grey, lord of Powys, 

\ aughan died in November 1522, and was who summoned Sir Griffith to the castle of 
buried in the chapel which he built and j Pool, and gave what Sir Griffith considered 
which bears his name. Over him was placed : a ' safe-conduct.' Immediately on his arrival 
* a plain marble tomb, with his effigy in brass within the court-yard he was beheaded ' with- 
richly engraven,' and underneath an inscrip- | out judge or jury.' This event, which took 
tion,whichisquotedby BrowneWillis(p.20). ! place about April 1447, was the occasion of 
All that now remains of it is * a large slab poetical laments by Lewys Glvn Cothi and 
of shell marble, immediately in front of the ' David Lloyd of Mathavam ( Crwaith Lewys 
altAr.' His will, dated 20 May 1521, was I G/y/iCo^Ai, Oxford, 1837, pn. 418-22; Mont- 
proved on 27 Jan. 1522-3. i gomery Collections, i. 335-6, vi. 92-6). On 




pp. SO, 313, 431; Cooper's Athense Canta- 
brigionses, i. 26 ; Bevau's Diocesan Hist, of St. 
David's (S.P.C.K.), p. 146 ; Newell's Welsh 



Powys, and had probably laid claim to some 
of Grey's lands. 
Sir Griffith married Margaret, daughter 
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and coheir of Griffith ap Jenkin of Brough- 
ton, hy whom he had issue three sons and 
three dauffhters. The eldest son was David 
Lloyd of Leighton, ancestor of the Lloyds 
of Marrington, Marton, and Stockton ; the 
second, Oadwalader, was ancestor of the 
Lloyds of Maesmawr ; and the third, Regi- 
nald, was ancestor of the Wynnes of Garth 
and of the Lloyds of Broniarth and Gaervawr 
(^Sheriffs of Montgomery, '^^. 1-7, 876-425, 
628-9 ; Pedigrees of Montgomery FamilieSf 
1888, pp. 16-18, 52, 126, 153). 

[Authorities cited ; College of Arms, Pro- 
there, vii. 186, 196, and E. 6, 99 ; Vii?itatioii of 
England and Wales, iii. 1 ; Armorial Families, 
pp. 512-15; Dwnn's Visitations, i. 279, 328; 
boike's Landed Gentry, s.y. ' Lloyd of Stock- 
ton Manor ; ' docnments kindly lent by Henry 
Crampton Lloyd, esq., of Stockton Manor; 
Chirbury, Shropshire.] A. F. P. 

VAUGHAN, Sir HENRY (1587?- 
1659 P), royalist soldier, born probably be- 
tween 158o and 1590, was the sixth son 
of Walter Vaughan of Golden Grove, Car- 
marthenshire [see under Vaughan, Richard, 
second Earl of Carbert]. William Vaughan 
(1577-1641) was his brother. He settled 
at Derwyad, having married Sage, the 
daughter of the heiress of that house, who 
was the first wife of John Gwyn William 
(cf. DwwN, Heraldic Visit, i. 214, 232; 
Arch, Cambr, 4th ser. xii. 235, where 
Vaughan*s brother, Walter Vaughan of 
Llanelly, is erroneously given as his father). 
He was sheriff for Carmarthenshire in 1620, 
and M.P. for Carmarthen from 1621 to 1629 
(except for a short term in 1625, isvhen, 
after a double return, he was unseated). 
He was again elected for the county on 
26 March and 5 Nov. 1640, and was knighted 
at Oxford on 1 Jan. 1642-3 (Metcalfe, 
Knights, p. 200). He appears to have been 
a member of tne comnuttee for examining 
scandalous ministers, but in 1644 a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by 
Hugh Grundy, urging his removal therefrom 
on the ground that he had himself placed 
* six scandalous ministers, no preachers,' to 
serve 'six parish churches with several 
chapels ' in Carmarthenshire which he had 
obtained from Henry Percy, earl of North- 
umberland, at the rent of 750/. a year (Com- 
fnon£ Journals, iii. 389 ; Arch. Cambr, 4th 
ser. xii. 327). It seems to have been sug- 
gested that Vaughan had also harboured 
papists. He was disabled from retaining 
nis seat in parliament on 5 Feb. 1644. 

When in 1642 his nephew, Richard 
Vaughan, second earl of Carbery [q. v.], 
was given the command of the royalist 
forces in the counties of Carmarthen, Cardi- 



gan, and Pembroke, Sir Henry, with the 
rank of major-general, seems to have been 
entrusted with plenary powers, and is said 
to have been * the instrument of much mis- 
chief* in those counties, treating his oppo- 
nents with brutality. His headquarters were 
at Haverfordwest, but, according to a poli- 
tical opponent, he precipitately abandoned 
that town in March 1643-4, owing to a panic 
caused by the stampede of a herd ot frightened 
cattle, which were mistaken in the twilight 
for the parliamentary troops under Laughame 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches, ii. 140-153; cf. Laws, Little Eng* 
larid beyond Wales, p. 326). Vaughan fled 
to Carmarthen, but that town also was 
taken a few weeks later. 

His next appearance was at the battle of 
Naseby on 14 June 1645, when he was taken 
prisoner; on the 18th he was brought before 
the House of Commons and committed to the 
Tower, where he remained till his removal to 
the Fleet prison on 1 Oct. 1647 {Commonj^ 
Journal). There he still lay in July 1648, 
' like to be in a starvinge condicion * (see his 
letter to his wife, dat^ 29 July, in Harri- 
son's Notices of the Stepney Family, p. 12). 
On 27 April 1644 he had been ordered by 
the committee for compounding to pay 160/. 
(Cal. of Proceedings), and on 20 Aug. 1645 
he was assessed at 500/., his estate beinff 
valued at 600/. a year. He was excluded 
from the general pardon, 13 Oct. 1648 {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. s.a. p. 304 ; cf. Rush- 
worth, IV. i. 313). This treatment, so dif- 
ferent from that meted to the Earl of Car- 
bery and other members of the same family, 
supports the view that Sir Henry was by 
far the most active and irreconcilable royalist 
among them, on which account probably he 
was referred to by a parliamentary writer 
as *" Act-all," now prisoner in the Tower 
for all [the family?],* brother to * the honest 
Richard (Tell-all), who hath been grievously 
prosecuted, imprisoned, and plundered by 
them all for his affection to the parliament ' 
(The Earle of Carbery es Pedegree, London, 
1646, 4to). Vaughan, who was generally 
known as * Sir Harry,* is also described thus 
in a cavalier song of 1647 (Webb, Civil War 
in Herefordshire, ii. 30) : 

Sir Harry Vaughan looks as grave 
As any beard can mako him. 
Those [who] come poore prisoners to see 
Boe for our Patriarke t^e him. 
Old Harry is a right true blue. 
As valiant as Pendraggon, 
And would be loyall to his king 
Had King Charles ne'er a rag on. 

Vaughan probably survived till close 
upon the Restoration, his release having 
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perhaps been procured through the influence 
of CJolonel Phillip Jones [q. v.] (Joneses 
Impeachment, in GBiiNT Fbancis s Charters 
of Sicansea, p. 193). There is a portrait of 
him (dat«d 1644) preserved at Derwydd. 
His eldest son, John, apparently predeceased 
him, and his estate therefore oevolved on 

Sir Henry Vaitghan the younger (1613- 
1676). He served in the royalist army, and 
when Tenby was captured by Cromwell in 
May 1648 he was taken prisoner and kept 
confined in Tenby Castle. He is described 
in a contemporary pamphlet as Sergeant- 
major Vaughan, though in his memorial 
inscription his rank is given as colonel 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii. 378; 
Stepney Notices, pp. 12, 84). After the 
Restoration Vaughan was knighted at 
Whitehall on 9 Jan. 1661 (Le Neve, 
Knights, p. 149), and was sheriff for the 
borough of Carmarthen in 1661 and mayor 
in 1670. He was also elected M.P. for Car- 
marthen county in January 1667-8, but a 
question arose as to his eligibility to sit, as 
he ' had been outlawed for a debt upon a 
bond of 1,000/.' (Commons^ Journals under 
17 Feb. 1667-8). The decision was in his 
favour, and he retained the seat till his 
death on 26 Dec. 1676. He was buried at 
Llandebie church, where an elaborate monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
widow Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and 
coheiress of William Herbert of Colebrook, 
Monmouthshire. On the death, without 
issue, of his only child, Margarctta, in 1704, 
the Derwydd estate devolved upon his 
nephew, Richard Vaughan of Derllvs (1654- 
1724), who was recorder (1683-1 >22) and 
M.P. in fourteen parliaments (1685-1724) 
for Carmarthen borough, as well as chief 
justice for Carmarthen circuit (1715-24). 
From the recorder's brother the estate 
descended in the female line to its present 
possessor, Alan Stepney-Gulston, esq. 

Most writers have erroneously assumed the 
existence of only one Sir Henry Vaughan, 
while some (cf. Williams, Pari, Hist, of 
Wales, pp. 45, 52-3) have still further con- 
founded them with a Henry Vaughan of Cil- 
cennin, Cardiganshire, who was sheriff of that 
county in 1642, and was described shortly 
afterwards as * being anything for money, a 
proselyte, and favorite to all the changes of 
tymes . . . bis motto. Qui nescit dissimulare, 
nescit vi vere * ( Cambrian Register^ i. 166 ; cf. 
Phillips, Sheriffs of Cardiganshire, p. 16). 

[Authorities cited in text.] D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, HENRY, ' Silttrist ' 
(1622-1695), poet, was bom at Newton-by- 
Usk in the parish of Llansaint£Qraed, Breck- 



nockshire {Anthony a Wood MSS. Ff. 39, 
f. 216). He and his twin-brother Thomas [q.v.] 
were bom on 17 April 1622 {Sloans MS, 
1741). Their father, Thomas Vaughan {d. 
Au^st 1658), was the representative of an 
ancient and honourable Welsh family, the 
Vaughans of Tretower Castle, descended 
from Sir Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine, 
who had fallen at Agincourt. Vaughan*8 
mother was Denys Gwfllims, heiress of New- 
ton. John Aubrey fq. v.] was his cousin. 
* Their grandmother, Aubrejr wrote of the 
twins, ' was an Aubrey ; their father a cox- 
combe, and no honester than he should be — 
he cosened me of 60s, once.' Although the 
relationshi]^ cannot be precisely traced, Menrj 
must indubitably have been akin in blood as 
well as in mental constitution to the ' Mr. 
Vaughan' (born 1605) whose nativity appears 
in Qadbury 's * Collect io Geni turarum ' (1663), 
and who * was subject to believe that he 
conversed with angels and spirits many 
times in the likeness of scarabees, who in- 
formed him of unhappiness that attended 
either himself or his family.' 

The two brothers, Henry and Thomas, 
always affectionately united throughout life 
received their first regular education from 
Matthew Herbert., rector of Llangattock^ 
and in 1638 proceeded to Jesus College, 
Oxford. Henry left Oxford without a 
degree, and spent some time in London 
studying law at the wish of his father, 
but ultimatelv turned his attention to 
medicine. Wten or where he obtained a 
medical diploma has not been ascertained, 
but about 1645 he began to practise as a 
physician in Brecknock, whence in or about 
1650 he removed to his native place, con- 
tinuing to practise. Writing to Aubrey 
towards the end of his life, he says : * My 
profession allso is physic, which I have prac- 
tised now for many years with good successe 
(I thanke God) and a repute big enough for a 
person of greater parts than myselfe ' ( Wood 
MS. F. 39, f. 227). According to Antony 
a Wood he became eminent for his medical 
skill, ' and was esteemed by scholars an in- 
genious person, but proud and humorous' 
whimsical]. He sugfl;esta in his elegy on 
ihe death of * R. W.' that he was present at 
the battle of Rowton Heath, possibly as a 
surgeon with the king's army. 

Vaughan had published a small volume, 
entitled * Poems, with the Tenth Satjrre of 
Juvenal Englished ' (London, 8vo), in 1646 ; 
and another volume, ' Olor Iscanus : a Collec- 
tion of some select Poems and Translations' — 
deriving its title from the principal poem^ a 
eulogy on the River Usk, and accompanied 
with prose translations from Plutarch/Maxi- 
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mu8 Tyriiw, and Guevara — was probably 
ready for the press in December 1647, the 
dedication to Lord Digby bearing that date. 
It did not appear, however, until 16*51 (lin- 
den, 8vo ; reissued 1679), when it was pub- 
lished by Thomas Vaughan, with an address 
to the reader hinting that it would, but for 
his intervention, have been destroyed by the 
author. There is nothing objectionable in 
the book, and it can only oe concluded that 
a revolution had in the meantime occurred 
in the poet's mind, which had rendered his 
secular poetry distasteful to him. The nature 
of this revolution may be deduced from the 
book he had published in the meantime, * Silex 
Scintillans : or Sacred Poems and private 
Ejaculations, by Henry Vaughan, Silurist ' 
(London, 1660, 8vo), which evinces deep traces 
of the influence of George Herbert, the effect 
rather than the cause of the spiritual visita- 
tion which he had clearly been experiencing. 
Some allusions in the poems seem to connect 
thb with the death of a brother, which, 
being also alluded to in the preface to Thomas 
Vaughan*s ' Anthroposophia Theomagica' 
(1650) as having occurred during the com- 
position of that book, must have taken place 
between 1047 (when Thomas, deprived of his 
living, removed to Oxford) and 1650. The 
composition of the whole of the first part of 
* Silex Scintillans' may thus be fairly placed 
between 1647 and 1650, and the number, no 
leas than the merit of the poems, indicates the 
strength of the spiritual influence which had 
overpowered Vaughan and raised him to a 
far greater height as a poet than was pro- 
mised by his early compositions. The im- 
pulse continued some time, for in 1655 a 
second part of 'Silex Scintillans' appeared, 
appended to what professed to be a reprint 
of the first, but was in fact only a reissue. 
This second part, though in general scarcely 
equal to the first, contains the crown of all 
vaughan's poetry — 'They are all gone into 
the world of light.' Vaughan had published, 
February 1652, a small volume of devotion, 
entitled 'The Mount of Olives . . . with an 
excellent discourse of the blessed state of 
Man in Glory, written by Father Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and now done 
into English,' and in 1654 ' Flores Solitudi- 
nis,' three religious tracts — two translated 
from the Jesuit Nierembergius, and another 
from St. Eucherius, with a life of 8t. Pauli- 
nus of Nola compiled by himself. The title- 
page speaks of a period of sickness, which 
seems to have been about 1652. In 1655 
Vaughan published 'Hermetical Physick' 
(London, 12mo), a collection of extracts 
translated from the ' Naturae Sanctuarium' 
of Henricus Nolllus (Frankfort, 1019). 



Nothing more is heard of Henry Vaughan 
until 1678, when 'J. W.,' an Oxford M.A. 
who has not been identified, printed ' Thalia 
Rediviva : the pass-times and diversions of 
a Countrey Muse ; ' here, along with poems 
by the * Silurist,' are pieces by Vaughan's 
brother Thomas, who had died thirteen years 
previously. Some of Henry Vaughan s are 
apparently juvenile compositions; but others, 
by their subjects and the greater regularity 
of the versification, seem to be later than 
; Silex Scintillans.' The friend ' C. W.' who 
is celebrated in a fine poem in ' Thalia ' was 
Vaughan's cousin and neighbour, Charles 
Walbeoffe of Llanhamlach. The existence 
of three known copies (in the Brit. Mus., in 
llowfant Library, and a private library at 
Brecon) has led to the conjecture that the pub- 
lication was unauthorised, and that Vaughan 
suppressed it ; but copies of the ' Mount of 
Olives 'and ' Hermeticall Physick' are hardly 
less rare than ' Thalia Kediviva.' In truth, 
Vaughan's writings could afford little but 
waste paper for his own generation. He 
was a man of the past, as misplaced in the 
Restoration era as lormerly among the puri- 
tans. He died, aged 73, according to his epi- 
taph, on 28 April 1695, and was interred in 
Llansaintffraed churchyard. His neglected 
gravestone has been recently restored (Janu- 
ary 1896). 

Vaughan was twice married. His first 
wife was Catherine, daughter of Charles 
^^'ise, by whom he had three daughters — 
Lucy, Catherine, and Frances — and one son, 
Thomas. He married, secondly, his first 
wife's sister Elizabeth, who survived him 
and administered his estate. B}- her he had 
three daughters — Grizel, Lucy, and Rachael 
— and one son, Henry, rector of Penderyn 
(A'aughan of Newton pedigree in Ilarl. MS, 
2289). Having died intestate, administra- 
tion was granted on 29 May 1695 to his 
widow, * Eliza' (Genealogist ^ iii. 33-6). 

Vaughan's position among English poets 
is not only higu, but in some respects unique. 
The pervading atmosphere of mystic rap- 
ture, rather than isolated fine things, consti- 
tutes the main charm of his poems; yet two, 
' The Retreat ' and ' They are all gone into the 
world of light,' rank among the finest in the 
language, and, except the poems on scripture 
history and church festivals, there is scarcely 
one without some memorable thought or 
expression, though frequently kindling, to use 
his own simile, like ' unanticipated sparks 
from a flinty ground.' He not unfrequently 
lapses into absurdity, misled by the affecta- 
tion of wit and ingenuity which beset the 
poetry of his time ; but his taste is on the 
whole better than Herbert's, and much better 
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than Crashaw^B. It is natural to coitapare 
Vaughan with Herbert, to whom he was so 
much indebted ; the resemblance is evident, 
but so is the dissimilarity. Perhaps this 
may be best expressed if we define Herbert 
as theistic, and Vaughan as pantheistic. Her- 
bert is devout according to recognised me- 
thodS) Vaughan is a devout mystic. Herbert 
visits the spiritual world as a pious pilgrim, 
but Vaughan is never out of it. 

As a writer of prose, of which his * Mount 
of Olives' is the most important instance, 
Vaughan commands a rich and melodious 
style, somewhat disfigured by the passion for 
antithesis habitual in his day. His trans- 
lations of Greek and Spanish authors are 
probably made from Latin versions. Gue- 
vara's * Praise and Happinesse of theCountrie- 
Life' (ap. *01or Iscanus') has dwindled 
to a mere abridgment in his hands, although 
reinforced by interpolations of his own. The 
fugitive pieces of verse and the translations 
scattered through his prose works have been 




The title of * Silurist * which Vaughan 
assumed had a topographical significance. 
* Silures,' Aubrey explains, * contayned Bre- 
conockshire, Herefordshire, &c.' (Aitbrey, 
Lives, ed. 1898). 

Vaughan's poems remained practically un- 
known unt il, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, a copy came into the hands of 
Wordsworth, whose * Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality' and * Happy Warrior' ex- 
hibit traces of his influence. Campbell names 
him only to disparage him. Some striking 
parallels between Tennyson and Vaughan's 
poetry have been noted, but Tennyson de- 
clared that he had read nothing of ^"aughan's 
work but * They are all gone into the world 
of light.' Dr. John Brown, F. T. Palgrave, 
Archbishop Trench, George Macdonald, Miss 
Guiney, and his editors have done much for 
him in various ways, and it may safely be 
said that there is now (after Milton) no poet 
of the Caroline period, except Herbert and 
Herrick, who is more widely known, and not 
one whose reputation is more solidly esta- 
blished. 

Vaughan's ' Silex Scintillans ' was edited 
by the Rev. H. F. Lyte in 1847. The book 
was reprinted in 18/58, and in a revised form 
in 188:5 and 1891. In 1871 Dr. Grosart 
printed in the 'Fuller Worthies' Library 'in 
lour volumes a complete edition of every- 
thing of Vaughan's recoverable, a large pro- 
portion from unique copies. A facsimile re- 
print of the first part of * Silex Scintillans,* 
edited by the Rev. W. Clare, appeared in 



1885, and an edition of the complete poeti- 
cal works, in two volumes, was edited for 
the ' Muses Library ' in 1890 by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, with an introduction bvthe Rev. 
H. C. Beeching. Vaughan's secular poems, 
with some pieces by his brother Thpmas, 
were edited m 1893 by J. R. Tutin. A selec- 
tion of the sacred poems, with decorations 
by Mr. C. S. Ricketts, appeared in 1897. 

[The memoirs in the modern editions cited 
above are the principal authorities for Vaughan s 
life; but see also Aubrey's Brief Lives, ed. A. 
Chirk, 1898, ii. 268-9; Julian's Diet, of Hym no- 
logy; Massons Milron, vi. 312, 388; Jones's 
Hist, of Brecknockshire, 1805-9, ii. 544 sq.; 
Sloane MS. 1741, f. 89. The fullest critical 
estimatesi of Vaughan, apart from those in the 
standard editions, are that in Dr. John Brown's 
Hone SuWcivjp, originally published in the 
North British Review, and that by Miss L. I. 
Guiney, in the Atlantic Monthly for May 1894 
(reprinted in her Little English Gallery, 1894). 
For the restoration of Vaughan's grave, see the 
Athenieum for 12 Oct. 1895 and 18 Jan. 1896; 
and the Daily Graphic, 8 Nov. 1895, with a re- 
duced facsimile of the inscription.] B. Q. 

VAUGHAN, HENRY (1766-1&44), 
physician. [See Halfobd, Sir Henbt.] 

VAUGHAN, HENRY HALFORD 
(1811-1886), professor of modem history, 
bom in August 1811, was the son of Sir 
John Vaughan (174)9-1839), by Augusta, 
daughter of Henry Beauchamp, twelfth lord 
St. John of Bletsho. Sir Henry Halford 
Cpreviously Vaughan) [q. v.] was his father s 
brother. He was sent to Rugby in 1822, 
and left in 1829 for Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1833 he took a first class in literat huma^ 
7iwre8, along with Deans Scott and Liddell, 
j and Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sher- 
brooke). In 1836 he was elected fellow of 
Oriel ; ' a very good election,' according to 
Pattison, who notes that Vaughan was said 
to have read nothing in the previous vacation 
except Bacon's 'Advancement of Learning.' 
In the same year he gained the chancellor's 
prize for an English essay upon the * Effects 
of a National Taste for general and diffusive 
Reading.' In 1840 he was called to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn, but never practised as a bar- 
rister. His taste was for philosophical and 
historical rather than professional studies. 
In 1841 he was appointed clerk of assize on 
the South Wales circuit. In 1843 he was 
appointed a temporary assistant to the poor- 
law commission to inquire into the employ- 
ment of women and children in agriculture. 
In 1848 he was appointed professor of modem 
history at Oxforct. His inaugural lectures 
are said to have caused a * thnll of excite- 
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ment ' in the university. His later courses 
were upon the history of England down to 
the death of Stephen. Many distinguished 
hearers have continued to speak of the pro- 
found impression made upon them by 
Vaughan's eloquence. The inaugural lec- 
tures alone have been published, and are 
remarkable as expositions of a philosophical 
view of historical evolution very unusual in 
England at the time. Vaughan gave evidence 
before the university commission of 1850 
(noticed in Quarterly JReview of June 1853), 
and afterwards defended part of their report 
in a pamphlet. His general aim was that of 
the liberals, who desired that the professorate 
element should be strengthenea and have 
more opportunities for original research. 
Mark Pattison afterwards advocated similar 
views. A reference in a note to l*usey's 
evidence led to a correspondence, part of 
which was published by Vaughan in a ' Post- 
script ' ^see Posey's Life^ iii. 386-90, includ- 
ing a slight reflection upon Vaughan, an- 
swered by anticipation in the ' Postscript '). 

Vaughan resigned his professorship in 
1858. He served on the public school com- 
mission of 1861. In 1867 he settled at Upton 
Castle, Pembrokeshire. Vaughan was long 
occupied in writing a philosophical treatise 
upon 'Man^s Moral Isature,' of which his 
friends had formed the highest expectations. 
A good deal was written, when unexplained 
accidents happened to the manuscript ; and, 
for whatever reasons, it was never completed. 
Vaughan consoled himself by copying out 
and publishing some very elaborate annota- 
tions upon the text of Shakespeare, made 
during nis residence in Wales. Vaughan 
died at Upton Castle on 19 April 1885. He 
married in 1856 Adeline Maria, daughter of 
John Jackson, M.D. She died in 1881. They 
were survived by one son and four daughters. 
Few men have had a Iiigher reputation 
among their friends, and Vaughan's friends 
included many of the most eminent men of 
his day. Lord Sel borne thought that he had 
more power of mind than any of his con- 
temporaries. Jowett in 1844 regarded him 
as the best ])ossible candidate for the pro- 
fessorship of moral philosoph}-. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not leave materials for form- 
ing any adequate judgment of his powers. 

Vaughan's works (besides the pnze-essay) 
are: 1. 'Two General Lectures on Modem 
History delivered on Inauguration,' 1849. 
2. * Oxford Iteform and Oxford IVofessors,* 
1854. 3. 'Postscript' to the same, 1854. 
4. ' New Readings and New Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies,' 3 vols. 8vo, 1878- 
1886. 5. 'British Reason in English 
Rhyme/ 1889 (Wel'.h proverbs with verse 



translations, edited by his son, W. W. 
Vaughan). 

[Information from W. W. Vaughan, of Clif- 
ton College, Vaughan's son ; Times, 22 and 
28 April 1885 ; Oxford Mngazinc, May 1885 ; 
Jowett's Life, i. 50, 92 ; Paitison s Memoirs, pp. 
159, 246; Selbome's Memorials, pp. 165, 2U1, 
225 ; Dean Boyle's Recollections, 1895, pp. 153, 
154; Dr. Stubbs s Seventeen Loctares, 1886, p. 
384.] 

VAUGHAN, Sib JOHN (1603-1674), 
judge, eldest son of Edward Vaughan of 
Trawscoed, Cardiganshire, the family seat 
since the thirteenth century, by his wife 
Letitia, daughter of John Stedman of Strata 
Florida Abbey in the same county, was 
bom at Trawscoed on 13 Sept. 1603. He 
was educated at the king's school, Wor- 
cester, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
resided between 1618 and 1623, but did 
not graduate. At the Inner Temple, where 
he was admitted in November 1620, called 
to the bar in 1630, and elected a bencher in 
1660, he was inducted into law by Selden, 
who made him his close friend — to him is 
dedicated the * Vindiciae Maris Clausi ' — and 
eventually co-legatee with Sir Matthew 
Hale of his library, and co-executor of his 
will. According to Clarendon, also an early 
friend, his legal studies ' disposed him to 
least reverence to the crown and most to 
popular authority, yet without inclination 
to any change of government' {Lifey ed. 
1827, 1. 37). His conduct was equally in- 
consistent. A Star-chamber practice brought 
him wealth and fame, and in the Long par- 
liament, to which, as to its two immediate 
predecessors, he was returned for the borough 
of Cardigan, he was supposed to sympathise 
with Stratford, but absented himself from 
the final division on his bill of attainder 
(22 April 1641). He subscribed the pro- 
testation of loyalty to the protectant re- 
ligion on 3 May following, but on the out- 
break of hastilities adhered to the king, and 
retired to Trawscoed, which was plundered 
by roundheads on 20 Jan. 1044-5. Tliough 
he does not appear toi have given any very 
active suppoH to the royal cause, the par- 
liament, after voting liis discharge from at- 
tendance on 1 Sept. 1645, assigned (22 Oct.) 
hia library at the Inner Temple to John 
Glynne [cj. v.], recorder of Tendon, afterwards 
chief justice. He saved liimself from seques- 
tration by rendering assistance to the parlia- 
mentary forces at the siege of Aberystwith 
Castle (November to December 1646), but 
his name was nevertheless inserted in the list 
of delinquents (29 June 1648). At the 
king*s request he was assigned by parliament 
(29-31 Aug. 1648) as one of his advisers 
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during the negotiations at Newport. He I bjhia son, Edward Vaufrhsn, London, 16TT, 
afturwards siiD'ered a term of imprison ment fol. ; 2Dd ed. 1706. Thrse of Vaughan'g 
letters, one dated 12 March 1S43-4, the 



which he had leave (Ijo 
of state dated 22 Jul^) t 



for three months, during others onlj 10 and 11 April, are printed it 



reside in London 62-7. 



icil ' Archieologia Cambrensie,' new series, it. 



Edward Vauchan (if. 1 6B8), son of the lord 
chief justice by uis wife Jane,e1dest daughter 
at the bar ; but, scrupling to recognise the of John Stedmau of Cilcennin, Cardigan- 
government, he remained in retirement until shire, M.P, for Cardigan 26 Feb. 1678-9 to 



the Kestoration. 
Declining the I 



I the bench then | 



offered him by Clarendon, Vaughan was ap- (A, about 1670, d. 1721), who was crested 
pointed about July 1660 steward of Meven- by William III Baron of Fethard, co. Tip- 



aionary parliament, he early distinguished [Lif^ ^y Edward Vaughan. prefixed to 
himself as a leader of thecountry party. He , Vaughans Reports i Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. 
waatheprincipalopponentofthetmnsference ■ Bliag, iii. lo26 ; Wliiteloekas Mem. p. 177; 
of the three years' limit from the duration , Commons' Joam»l,ir.260,ii.6-5;LordB'Joamftl, 
to the intermissionofparliamentefSl March I vii. 858,xii. 281-9, "■' "" " ' '" *" " 
1664-5), and made an ingenious but unsuc- ' Mam. tii. i. 24i, 



cndment Dom. 16S0 p. 248. 16.56-7 p. ' 



cessful attempt 

the new test imposed on dissenting mm ibi«i9 
in the same year (Burnet, OumTimt,M.i. 
225). In 1667 (October to December) he , . 
stood forth as one of the most zealous and ' j^"^ 
determined of the promoters of the impeach- 
ment of his former friend Clarendon. lie pre- 
sided in the springof le68over thecommictee 
chsraed with the collection of precedents 
bearing on the constitutional questions raised 

K' the cases of Alexander Fitton [q. v.] and _^^ 
omns Skinner (161*9 ."-1679) [q. v.], and 35.^'. Ciimbri,. 
taok a leading part in the conferences with Quarterly Mag. 



1660-1 p. 



. . 166t-5 p. 80, 1667 pp. U2, 406 ; Cal. 

Committee far Compoundmg, 1612-fi6. ii. 

Members of Parliament (Official Lints); 

rs of Humphrey Pridoaux to John Ellis 

(Camden Sdo.}, p. 27 ; Bishop Coaia's Corresp. 

(Sarlees Soc,]. ii. 276, 278', Harl. MS. 4931, 

f. 128;Addit. MSS. 21607, 22883. f. 07; Stoire 

M3S. 180 f. 8*,304ff. 77,84-6; Hataell's Pree. 

(1818), iii. App, ii. ; Cobbetfs State Trials. Ti. 

126; Le Nevus Pedigraea of Knights (Harl. 

j, p. 207 ; I'hillipa'e Civil War in Wnlea, p. 

" ■ ■ Register, i. 164; C^mbriun 

'■ Orangets Biogr. Hist. " 



the lords and other proceedings. In the , England, 4th ed. iii. 369; Brief Memoirs of thi: 
yearhewas knighted, invested with the Judges whose portraits arepreserTtd in Guild- 



coif, and created chief justice of the 
monpIefl3(l9-20May). As such he was ex , 
officio a member of the court of summary 
jurisdiction charged with the determination 1 



.11(1791); Pepyi's Diary, ed. Brajliroota; 
folvii'a Diary: M'alpole's Anecd. of Pnioting, 
, Wornum, iii. 952 ; Yurko's Bojnl Tribes ot 
IIU; Foo's LiToa of the Judges; 



of cases between owners and occupiers of ^"=''o'."» ^^]^ "^ J^""" Counties and Couoty 
tenements in the districts ravaged hv the I I'"™''!''."^ Walas; Peerage of Ireland. 1768; 
fire of London (19 Car. II, c. 3). In re- 
cognition of his services in this capacity, the 
corporation caused his portrait tJD be painted 
by Alichael Wright, and placed in (juild- 
hall (1671). By virtue of a special commis- 
sion Vaughan sat as speaker of thf House 
of IjOrda in the absence of Lord-keeper 



VAUGHAN, Sib JOHN (1748?-179.J). 
lieutenant-general, bom in 1747 or 1748, was 
a younger sou of Wilmot Vaughan, third 
iscount Lisburne, by Eliiabeth, eldest 



Bridgeman, «-lB Nov. 1C69, and II March ^ daughter of Thomas Watson of Berwick- 



o i April 1669-70. 

Vaughan died at Serjeants' Inn on 10 Dec. 
1674. His remains were interred in the 
Temple church, where there is a monument 
to his memory. The portrait of ^'aughan 
mentioned bv Evelyn (Cuiretp. ed. Bray, 
p. 301) as iu"the Clarendon gallerv is now 
missing. Engraved portraits of him are at 
the British bluseum, and one is prelixed 



Tweed. He entered the service in the old 
li^nd regiment, or Colonel I'awlett's 9th regi- 
ment of marines, from which on 9 April 174»< 
he was transferred to a cometcy in the 10th 
dragoons, lie became lieutenant in the regi- 
ment on 10 Dec. 1751, captain-lieutenant on 
5 Jan. ITM, and captain on 28 Jan. 1765. 
'With the 10th dragoons he served in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in Germany during 



his 'Itoports,' edited from his manuscripts 'part uf the seven years' 1 



He left the 



I 

I 



regiment on 15 Oct. 1751), and obtained a 
majotitj in the srmy . He waa at this time 
entniatRd with the raising of a regiment of 
light infitntrj for sen'ice in Xorth America, 
and was appoinled Ueutunant-colonel com- 
mandant of it on IS Jan, 176U. This rai- 
ment, known sa the tUth (or the royal 
Welsh Tolunlcersl, hesccumpaniedto North 
America, and served with it until the fol- 
lowing' year, when he accompanied the ex- 
pedition under Alnjor-ffeaeml Itobert Monck- 
Um [q. vA destined lor the attack on the 
Freacli West Indian islands. In command 
of a division of grenadiers he distinguished 
himself at the capture of Martinique, and 
was honourably mentioned in Mouckloii's 
despatch of 9 Feb. 1762. 

On 25 Nor, 1762 hewasremoredfrom the 
Mth, which was about to be disbanded, to 
the command of the 46th fool, wilh which 
he served in Xorth America. In 1767 the 
raiment returned home, and waa quartered 
in Ireland. On K May 1773 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, and on 1 1 Muy 
177S obtained the colonelcy of the -lOlhfoot. 
On the outbreak of the war with the Ameri- 
can colonista he proceeded to America with 
the teinlbrcements under the command of 
Lord Comwatlis, and waa granted the local 
rank of major-general, dated 1 Jan. 177tS. 
He led the grenadiers of the anny at the 
iMItle of Brooklyn or Long Island: audwa.^ 
pmseot at the battle of White Plains, where 
ne wan wounded in the thigh. At the end 
of the year he went home to England with 
Jj3td Comwallis, Imt retiime'l to America in 
1777, on 2ii Aug. of which year he waa pro- 
a)ot«d (o the rank of major-Keneral. He ac- 
companied Major-general 6ir Henry Cli 
ton'a einedilion up the North Kiver, a 
commanaed the right column at the allack 
on Fort Montgomery in October 1777. His 
tone was hilled by s cannon-shot when he 
iTRs dismounting to lead the attack on fool, 
irltich he conducted with great gallantry. 
fie was partlcularlv mentioned in Sir 
Henry Clinton's orders on 9 Oct. 1777, 
in these words : ' Fort Montgomery is 
henceforth to be distinguished by the name 
4>t Fort ^'aughan, in memory of the in- 
trepidity and noble perseverance which 
■l[a)ot>^neral Vaughan showed in the 
4Hault of It.' He was present at the land- 
,dnig and burning of .^isopus, and commanded 
the advance of the army at the reduction of 
Terpiank's Neck and 8tonev Point on the 
Hudson Kiver, Al the end'of 1779 he re- 
ined to England, and waa appointed gover- 
Or of Fort William, and in the following 
, BOr governor of Berwick, an appointment 
worth two/, a year, which he retained for life. 



In December 1779 he was appointed 
( commander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, 
and in 1781, in that capacity, took part 
with Admiral Hodney in the attempt on the 
island of St. Vincent. The expedition, how- 
ever, was a failure. The reports as to the 
damage dona by a hurricane turned out to 
have been grossly exaggerated. The fortifi- 
cations were found intact, and far too strong 
to be taken except by regular siege, for which 
the general had neither men nor battering 
train. After a few days' slay on shore the 
soldiers were re-embarked, and the squadron 
relumed to (iros Islet Bay. 

Owingto a variety of causes, Holland bad 
been drawn into the war, and orders, dated 
30 Dec., came to Rodney and Vaughan to 
seixe the Island of St. Eustatius. On 30 Jan. 
17S3 Vaughan, with a force of about two 
thousand men, sailed in the fleet under Hod- 
ney from Gros Islet Bay. St. Eustotius 
WHS surrounded on 3 Feb., summoned, and 
taken at once. In connection with the cap- 
ture uf the island, Rodney's and Vaugbau'a 
conduct was afterwards the subject of a 
severe attack in parliament, and they were 
charged with conHscatlng ihe goods and 
property of Ihe Inhabitants and with making 
a fortune out of them. Vaughan, who was 
M.P. for Berwick from 1774 until his death, 
defended himself from his place in the House 
of Commons. In the debate on a morion for 
an inquiry into the whole circumstances, be 
declared upon his honour, and expressed his 
anxiety toconfirm it upon oath, that neither 
directly nor indirectly, by fair means or 
foul, had he made a single shilling by the 
business. The motion was lost by 168 votes 
to 84, ^'aughan also aat in the Irish parlia- 
1 ment for St, Johnstown from 1776 till 1783. 

On M Not. 1782, he waa promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and was created 
a knight of the Bath In 1792. He died 
suddenly at Martinique on 3 June 1795, in 
the flfty-eighth yearof bis age, when serving 
as commander-in-chief of the Leeward 
Islands. He was unmarried. 

[Gent. Mag. 1782 and 179A; London Gnietta 
and aoounl Army Lists ; Hannay's Life of 
Rodney -. Htedmans Hist, of the Amprican War ; 
UiMoricai Beeutd of the 46th Regiment.] 

It. H. 

VAUGHAS, Sib JOHN (1769-1830). 
judge, third son of James Vaughnn, M,D. of 
I^elcester, by Hester, daughter of John 
Smalley, alderman of the same place, was 
bom on 11 Feb, 1709. Sir Charles Richard 
Vaughan [q, v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Rugby school and the univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he matriculated from 
Queen's College on 17 Oct. 1786, and was 
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created D.C.L. on 10 June 1884. Admitted son, and four daughters; by his second wile 

on 11 Feb. 1786, he was called to the bar at a son and a daughter. 

Lincoln's Inn on 30 June 1791. lie chose [Fostprs Baronetage. •Halford,' and Alumni 

the common-law side, and went the mid- Oxon. ; Burke's Peerage, s. v. • St. John ;' Rugby 

land circuit, where his address in managing School Reg. 1881, p. 46 ; Lincoln's Inn Reg. ; 

common juries early secured him a lead, Gent. Mag. 1823 ii. 272, 1839 ii. 648; Legal 

and on 14 Feb. 1798 he was made recorder Obserrer, zix. S3 ; Munk*s life of Sir Henry 

of Ijeicester. A strong supporter of Pitt, Halford,p. 8; Walton's Random Recollections of 

he threw himself with zeal mto the move- the Midland Circuit, pp. 12-14; Nichols's Leices- 

ment for raising funds by public subscrip- tershire, i. pt. ii. p. 463 ; Amould's Memoir of 

tion to sustain the war with France. On Lord Denman,i. 68, ii. 2; Royal Kalendar, 1816 



tor-generai on i :uay loi-*, ana auomey- y a \ 

general in 1816 (Trinity vacation). In the •'"^S^^-J 

latter year (Easter term) he was advanced VAUGHAN, RICE (Jl. ICoO), legal 

to the rank of king*8 Serjeant. As such he writer, was the son and heir of Henry 

conducted the case for the crown in the pro- Vaughan of Machynlleth, Montgomery- 

secution of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] on shire. He was admitted to Gray's Inn on 

23 March 1820. He also led for the crown 13 Aug. 1638 (Foster, Register of Admh- 

in the prosecution at the Warwick assizes tions to Grays Inn), In 1651 he published, 

53-4 Aug. 1821) of the Birmingham re- with a dedication to parliament, *A Plea 

ormers (Edmonds and others) for seditious for the Common Laws of England ' (London, 

conspiracy. On 24 Feb. 1827 he succeeded 16mo), a pamphlet in answer to ' A Good 

to the seat on the exchequer bench vacant Work for a Good Magistrate,' published by 

by the resignation of Sir Robert Graham Hugh Peters [c[. v.] He died in or shortly 

[q. v.] On 24 Nov. 1828 he was knighted, before 1672, m which year his *Practica 

and on 30 June 1831 he was sworn of the Walliao,' a guide to the practice of an attor- 

privy council. On 27 April 1834 he was ney in the Welsh courts, was published pos- 

transferred to the court of common pleas, thumously, London, 12mo. 

Vaughan was one of the judges to whom, in He was also the author of ' A Discourse 

the case of Harding v. Pollock, on appeal to of Coin and Coinage,* published in 1675 

the House of Lords in 1829, was referred the (London, 12mo), and edited by his relative, 

moot point whether the right of appointing Henry Vaughan, who is identified in the 

clerks of the peace for a county was vested British Museum * Catalogue ' with Henry 

in the custos rotulorum of the county or in Vaughan * Silurist * [q. v.] It is a brief but 

the crown, and on 18 May gave his opinion somewhat interesting treatise on the origin 

in favour of the crown. He was also con- of money, the debasement of coinage, and 



the relations of the precious metals. 
[Vaughan's Works in Brit. Mus.] W. W. 



suited by the committee of privileges in the 

Camoys peerage case in 1839 as to the rules 

regulating the determination of abevances, 

and concurred in the judgment delivered by \ VAUGHAN, RICHARD (1550 ?-l 607), 

Chief-justice Tindal. He died at his seat, i bishop successively of Bangor, Chester, and 

Eastbury Lodge, near Watford, Hertford- | London, bom about 1550 at Nyffrjn in 

shire, on 25 Sept. 1839. His remains were , l^lyn, Carnarvonshire, was second son of 



interred in the burial-ground belonging to 
the parish of Wistow, Leicestershire. A 
mural tablet to his memory was placed in 
Wistow church by his brother. Sir Henry 
Ilalford [q. v.] His portrait, by IMckersgill, 
is in the Leicester town-hall ; another is at 
Wistow Hall. 

Vaughan married twice : first, on 20 Dec. 
1803, Augusta {d. 1813), second daughter of 
Henry Beauchamp, twelfth baron St. John 
of Bletsho : secondly, on 4 Aug. 1823, Louisa 
(d. 1860), eldest daughter of Sir Charles 



St. Andrew, thirteenth baron St. John of 



Thomas ap Robert Vychan or Vaughan of 
that place, by his wife, a member of the 
Griffin family (DwNN, Heraldic VisttatioUy 
ii. 183). He was related to John Aylmer, 
bishop of London, and it was probably 
through his influence that \'augnan was 
sent to Cambridge. He matriculated as a 
sizar of St. John's College on 16 Nov. 1569, 
and had as tutor John Becon [q. v.1 On 
6 Nov. 1573 he was admitted a scholar on 
the Lady Margaret's foundation; he gra- 
duated li.A. in 1573-4, M.A. in 1577, B.D. 



William Rouse-Bough ton, bart., widow of before 1588, and was created D.D. in 1589 



(Bakeb, St. John^a College^ ed. Mayor, i. 



Bletsho. By his first wife he was father of 254-5). Soon after graduating M.A 
Henry Ilalford Vaughan [q. v.], of another Vaughan became chaplain to Bishop Aylmer, 
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and on 22 April 1578 lie was admitted to 
the living of Cnipping Ongar, Easex (Lansd, 
MS. 983, f. eO\ On 24 Aov. 1580 he was 
presented to tne rectory of Little Ganfield, 
in the same county, and on 18 Nov. 1583 
was collated to the prebend of Holbom in 
St. Paul's Cathedral (ib.; Keksessy, Nov. 
Hep. Eccl. p. 2). In 1584 he was incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford, and on 26 Oct. 
1588 was appointed archdeacon of Middle- 
sex. On 17 April 1691 Aylmer recommended 
Vaughan for a residentiary canonry in St. 
PauTs, which he does not appear to have 
secured {Lansd. MS. 68, art. 24) ; but on 
19 Feb. 1691-2 he was collated by Aylmer 
to the rectory of Great Dunmow ; on 29 
Aug. 1592 he was admitted to the rectorv 
of Moreton, Essex {ib. 983, f. 61); in 1593 
to the canonrv of Combe in Wells Cathedral ; 
and in 1594 to the rectory of Stanford 
Rivers, Essex. He was also chaplain to the 
queen and to Lord-keeper Puckering. In the 
uitter year he was mentioned for promotion 
to the see of Llandaff {Cal. Hatfield MSS. 
iv. 561, V. 18), but on 22 Nov. 1695 was 
'elected bishop of Bangor, and in the follow- 
ing year became archdeacon of Anglesey. 
Essex and his friends proposed his translation 
to Salisbury {Lanad. MS. 983, f. 61) on 
Bishop Cold weirs death in 1596, but Henry 
Cotton [q. v.] was preferred, and in 1597 
Vaughan was translated to the bishopric of 
Chester, being enthroned on 10 Nov. On 
31 Jan. following he was commissioned to 
determine ecclesiastical causes in his diocese, 
and the prevalence of recusancy gave him 
trouble {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1598-1601 
passim). In 1 604 James I promoted Vaughan 
to the bishopric of London in succession to 
Bancroft ; he was enthroned on 26 Dec. In 
January following he was summoned to a 
conference to consider the scandal caused by 
the sale of church livings {ib. 1603-10, p. 
189): his tenure of the bishopric was marked 
by the deprivation and silencing of extreme 
puritans, out, according to John Chamber- 
Iain, Vauffhan's measures were taken with 
such wisdom and temperance as to earn 
him commendations * even among that fac- 
tion,' and the reputation of being * the most 
sufficient man ot that coat.' 

Vaughan died of apoplexy on 30 March 
1607, and was buried in Bishop Kemp^s 
chapel in St. PauFs Cathedral. An inscrip- 
tion to his memory was destroyed in the 
fire of 1666. A portrait of Vaughan is in 
the University galleries at Oxford {Cat. 
Pictures, 1796, p. 12), and another, ascribed 
to Cornelius Janssen, is in the library at 
Fulham Palace. Enap^ved portraits are 
given in Holland's ' Ileroologia ' and Frc- 



herus's * Theatrum.' He had three sons and 
six daughters, of whom Elizabeth married 
Thomas Mallory, dean of Chester, and was 
mother of Thomas Mallory [q. v.] 

Vaughan is said to have drawn up the 
Lambeth articles for Archbishop Whitgift 
in 1594 (Heylyn, Laud, p. 193), and to 
have published in 1573 two JLatin poems on 
Sir John Pn'se's 'Historise Britannic» 
Defensio.' He assisted William Morgan 
(1540P-16O4) fq. v.l in his translation of 
the Bible into vVelsh ; a Latin letter to the 
University of Cambridge, dated 29 Dec. 
1604, is printed in Hejrwood and Wright's 
* Transactions,' ii. 217, and an answer to an 
address on behalf of the French and Dutch 
churches in London in Strype's * Annals,' iv. 
395. 

[In Harl. MS. 6495, art. 6, is an accouot of 
Vaughan by his kinsman John Williams [q. v.], 
archbishop of York, entitled Vanghanus redi- 
vivus sive . . . Richardi Vaughani . . . vita 
atque obitus. See also Lansdowne MSS. 68 
art. 24, 446 f. 34, 983 ff. 60-1 ; Cal. State 
Papers. Dom. 1595-1610 passim; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. vols, iv-vi. ; Owen's Epigrams, ii. 23, 24, 
\y. 92; Strypi^'s Works (general index); Fuller's 
Worthies; Wood's Athenae; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Hardy; Newcourt's Repert. ; Henness^'s Novum 
Repert. pp. 2, 9, 30, 383 ; Baker's Hist. St. John's 
Coll. i. 204, 254-5, ii. 664-6 ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Cooper's Athenae, ii. 450-2, 
and other authorities there cited.] A. F. P. 

VAUGHAN, KICHAHD, second Earl 
OF Carbery (1600 P-168G), was the eldest 
son of John Vaughan, first earl, of Golden 
Grove, Carmarthenshire, by his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Gelly Meyrick 
[q. v.] The mmily claimed descent from 
Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, prince of Powys (cf. 
Robert Vaughan, Brit. An tig. Revived, 
1662, pp. 40-3, correcting Enderbie's Cam- 
bria Trmmphatis, iii. 2). The first to settle 
at Golden Grove and to build the house there 
was John Vaughan, whose son Walter {d. 
1 598) greatly strengthened the position of the 
family by marrying for his first wife Kathe- 
rine, second daughter of Griffith Rhys of 
Dynevor, who was the son of Rhys ap Griffith 
(ap Sir Rhys apThomasrq.v.]),byKatherine, 
daughter of Thomas, duKe of Norfolk. His 
second wife was Letitia, daughter of Sir 
John Perrot [g. v.], and afterwards wife of 
Arthur, lord Chiciiester [q. v.] He left, be- 
sides other issue. Sir Henry Vaughan (1587 ?- 
1659?) (q. v.] and William Vaughan (1577- 
1641) q. v.] He was succeeded by his eldest 
son John Vaughan (1572.^^-1634), after- 
wards first Earl of Carbery, who, along with 
his brother William, matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, 4 Feb. 1591-2, served under 
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the Earl of EsAex in his Irish campaign in 

1599, and on 30 July was knighted by Essex ; 
but both honours were subsequently disal- 
lowed by Elizabeth. He entered at the 
Middle Temple November 1696, was M.P. 
for Carmarthenshire in 1601 and 1620-2, and 
was comptroller of the household to Charles I 
while Prince of Wales, in which capacity he 
accompanied him to Spain in 1623 (Sir R. 
Wynn 8 ' Account of the Journey ' in 
IIeabne^s Vita Ricardi II; Epvstoli Ho- 
elian€B, ed. Jacobs, p. 171). After the 
death of his first wife he married Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Palmer [q. v.], the 
' Travailer,' of Wingham, Kent, by whom he 
had no issue. He was created Baron 
Vaughan of Mullingar on 29 July 1621, and 
Earl of Carbery (both in the peerage of 
Ireland) on 5 Aug. 1628. James Ilowel styles 
him, presumably by mistake, as * my lord of 
Carlingford ' in a letter addressed to him on 
1 March 1625 (op. cit. p. 225). He died 
6 May 1634, and was buried at Llandeilo 
Fawr. 

llichard Vaughan, his eldest and only 
surviving son, who succeeded him as second 
Earl of Carbery, must have been born about 

1600. He seems to have travelled abroad, 
for James Ilowel says that he and young 
Vaughan were 'comrades and bedfellows' 
in Madrid ' many months together,' pre- 
sumably in 1022 (op. cit. p. 171). He was 
knighted at the coronation of Charles I in 
February 1625-6, was M.P. for Carmarthen- 
shire 1024-9, was admitted a member of 
Gray's Inn 15 Feb. 1037-8 (Foster, Register, 
p. 216), and was nominated by the commons 
in February l(V41-2 to be lord lieutenant 
in command of the proposed militia in 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan 
(Phillips, Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches, i. 96). On 25 Oct. 1043 he was 
created at Oxford an English peer as Baron 
Vaughan of Emlyn in Carmartlienshire, 
and was one of the royalist peers who at 
this time addressed a letter from Oxford to 
the council of Scotland dissuading that 
country from lending their support to the 
parliamentary party (Clarendon, Hist, ed. 
Macray, vii. 288). 

On the outbreak of the civil war Carbery 
was appointed (before the end of 1642) 
lieutenant-general of the royal army in the 
counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and 
I'embroke (for his instructions, dated 
25 March 1642-3, see Harl. MS. 6852; cf. 
Carte, Ormonde, v. 503), to which was added 
on 17 Nov. 1643 the governorship of Milford 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. s. a. p. 499, cf. pp. 
478, 488, 498). Being popular in Pembrote- 
fihire as a grandson of Sir Gelly Meyrick, he 



easily secured the adherence of the whole of 
his district, excepting the town of Pembroke 
(Phillips, i. 173-6, ii. 82-6), but in March 
1043-4 he was defeated and driven out of 
Pembrokeshire by Major-general Rowland 
Laughame [q. v.] Being blamed for his de- 
feat, which some attributed to 'a suspected 
natural cowardize, others to a designe to be 
overcome ' (manuscript circa 1660, printed in 
Cambrian Register, i. 164), though, accord- 
ing to another account, it was his uncle, Sir 
Henry Vaughan [q. v.], who was guilty of 
cowardice, Carbery resigned his command, 
was replaced by Gerard, and ceased to t^ke 
any active part on the royalist side (Phillips, 
ii. 167; cf. Webb, Ciml War in Hereford- 
shire, ii. 30-1). 

Meanwhile the Hoiuje of Commons had, 
on 19 April 1643, resolved on his impeach- 
ment. C>n 27 April 1644 he was ordered 
to pay 160/. to the committee for com- 
pounding (Cflr/. of Proceedings), and on 
17 Nov. 1646 he was assessed as a delinquent 
at 4,500/. Laughame had, however, given 
him a promise of pardon, and on 18 Nov. 
wrote on his behalf to the speaker. The 
parliamentary committee for Pembrokeshire, 
on the other hand, sent from Carmarthen 
on 29 Nov. to the committee for com- 
pounding a series of charges against Car- 
bery, describing him as * a merciless oppres- 
sor of the commons ' in his district, and 
alleging that he had packed and intimidated 
the grand jury at Carmarthen so as to get 
2,600/. of the country's money sequestered 
to himself, and had ' cherished the troubles 
to make commoditie thereof (the letter 
and articles are printed in an abusive 

5amphlet called The Earle of Carberyes 
^edegree, 1646). Carbery himself appears 
to have proceeded to London with the view 
of ' making all the friends he could to get 
him oil'' {Jb.), and eventually the House of 
Commons agreed, on 16 Feb. 1645-0, to 
remit his delinquency, the formal ordinance 
to that effect being passed 26 Jan. 1646-7, 
and the discharge of his assessment being 
finally ordered on 9 April 1647. It is said 
that he alone of all the king's party in the 
western counties of South Wales escaped 
sequestration, and this exceptional treat- 
ment is explained by a contemporary (Cam- 
brian Register, loc. cit.) as due to * the 
correspondence he kept with the then Earl 
of Essex, and manie great services done by 
him to the parliament during his general- 
ship, which was then evidenced to the 
parliament by Sir John Meyrick,' who was 
a cousin of Carbery's mother, 'and bv 
certificate from several of the parliament's 
generalls in his behalfe' (cf. also Cal, of 
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Proc, i^Comm,for Advance of Money ^ p. 637, 
mnd Comnwn^ JotumaU, and Phillips, i. 
385-6). 

In the spring of 1648, when Poyer 
refused to oish^d his troops in South 
Wales, Carbery not only declined to support ' 
him, but loyally cast his influence on the 
side of parliament (Phillips, i. 398, ii. 353). 
There is, however, a local tradition (first 
given in Ca.bli8LE*8 Topoyr, Diet, 1811, 8.v. 

* Llanfihangel Aberbythych ; ' cf. IIees, 
Beauties 0/ S. Wales, 181 o, p. 326; and 
Arek, Cambr. 6th ser. x. 170) that in May 
of that year Cromwell, on his way to 
besiege Pembroke Castle, 'came suddenly 
across the country with a troop of horse 
to Oolden Grove,' with the view of seizing 
Carbery, who just succeeded in escaping 
before his arrival. Lady Carbery (whose 
great piety has been recorded by Jeremy 
Taylor) is then said to have influenced 
Cromwell so strongly as to produce in him 
a warm regard for her family, evidenced by 
hia sending to the earl a few years later 
'several stagses to furnish his park at 
Qolden Grove {Cambrian Register , loc. cit.) 

Carbery is, however, less celebrated as a 
man of action than as the patron who for 
many years gave hospitable shelter to Jeremy 
Taylor at Golden Grove. Here Taylor wrote, 
among other works, ' The Great Exemplar,' 
the third part of which was, in the first 
edition (1649\ dedicated to Frances, lady 
Carbery (on wnose death in 1650 he preached 
a 'Funeral Sermon *), while in the third 
edition another dedication was added to her 
successor, Carbery's third wife. To Carbery 
himself he dedicated a course of fifty-two 
sermons delivered at Golden Grove, his 

• Holy Living ' and ' Holy Dying ' (1650-1), 
and the ' Manual of Devotions,' to which, 
by way of further compliment to his patron, 
he gave the title of ' Gfolden Grove ' (1655). 

When the court of the marches was re- 
established at Ludlow at the Restoration, 
Carbery became its lord president, and in 
virtue of that office was lord lieutenant of 
all the counties in Wales. He appointed 
Samuel Butler ( 161 2-1680) [q. v.l as his secre- 
tary, and made him also steward of Ludlow 
Castle, where Butler appears to have written 
the first part of ' Hudibras.* The court never 
regained its former administrative impor- 
tance, though Carbery seems to have paid 
close attention to its business (see CaL State 
Papers, Dom. 1660 et seq. ; cf. Hist, MSS, 
(?oiftm.2nd Rep. Ap{|. p. 88), and successfully 
asserted its jurisdiction in some matters over 
even the four English shires of the marches (t6. 
5th Rep. Aup. p. 838 ; cf. Dixelet, Beaufort 
Progress^ ed. 1888, introd. p. xviii). He con- 



tinued lord president till 1672, when he was 
removed from office, partly owing to his mal- 
treatment of his servants and tenants at Drys- 
Iwyn, near Golden Grove, some of whom had 
' theyr eares cut of, and one his tongue cut 
out, and all dispossessd ' (Hatton Correspond 
dence, i. 76 ; cf. Spitbrell, Carmarthen, p. 
118). A contemporary described him, pro- 
babljT with much justice, as ' a fit person for 
the highest publique employment, it integrity 
and courage were not suspected to be often 
faylinge him \Camhr, Beyister,\oc, cit.) He 
died on 3 Dec. 1686 (Luttrell, Brief Rela- 
tion, i. 379, puts his death somewhat earlier 
in the year). 

Carbery was thrice married. His first wife 
was Bridget, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Lloyd of Llanllyr, Cardiganshire (Meykick, 
Cardiganshire, p. 243). His second wife, 
whose piety has been eulogised by Jeremy 
Taylor, was Frances, dauf^ter and coheir 
of Sir John Altham [see Altham, Sir James] 
of Oxhey, Hertfordshire. She died on 9 Oct. 
1650, and in July 1652 Carbery married, for 
his third wife. Lady Alice Egerton, daughter 
of John, first earl of Bridgwater. She was 
a pupil of Henry Lawes [q. v.], Milton's 
friena, who in 1653 dedicated nis * Ayres 
and Dialogues * to her and her sister M!ary, 
the wife of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It 
has been popularly supposed that Milton*s 
' Comus ' was founded upon an incident 
which once befell her; but the tradition 
probably arose from her having represented 
the Lady in the mask when it was performed 
at liudlow (Masson, Milton, ii. 227-33 ; cf. 
Johnson, Life of Milton), 

All Carberv's sur>'iving issue was by his 
second wife. Francis, the eldest son, who was 
M.P. for Carmarthenshire from 1661 till his 
death, married in 1653 Rachel Wriothesley, 
afterwards wife of Lord "William Russell 

iq. v.], but died in 1667 without issue, before 
LIS father, who was therefore succeeded by 
his second son, 

John Vaughan, third and last Earl of 
Carbery (1640-1713\ He was probably 
educated at home unaer Jeremy Taylor and 
William "Wyatt [q. v.], and subsequently at 
Oxford, where he matriculated from Christ 
Church on 23 July 1656, proceeding thence to 
the Inner Temple, where he was admitted in 
1658. He was knighted in April 1661, sat 
as M.P. for the borough of Carmarthen 1661- 
1679,andfor thecounty 1679-81 and 1685-7. 
He was appointed governor of Jamaica, and 
sailed out thither early in December 1674, in 
company with Henry Morgan [q. v.] the buc- 
caneer, who had also received a comnus- 
sion to be lieutenant-general of the island. 
Vaughan is said to have ' made haste to grow 
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as rich as his government would let him/ and 
was charged with selling even his own ser- 
vants. He was superseded by the Earl of 
Carlisle in March 1678 (Oldmixon, British 
Empire in America, 1708, ii. 278-81 ; cf. 
^BiD^Y&jAnnaU of Jamaica,!, 273-81. Papers 
relating to his administration are among the 
Marquis of Bath's manuscripts: see Hist. 
MSS. Co WW. 3rd Rep. p. 190, 4th Rep. p. 237). 
He succeeded his brother in the courtesy title 
of Lord Vaughan in 1667, and his father as 
third Earl of Carbery in 1686. 

Like several other members of the family, 
he had a taste for literature. Besides being 
president of the Royal Society (1686-9), he 
was one of Dryden's earliest patrons, from as 
early as 1664, and wrote some commenda- 
tory verses which are prefixed to his ' Con- 
quest of Granada' (1670-2). In August 
1678 the poet in turn dedicated to Vaughan, 
who had then just returned from Jamaica, 
one of his coarsest poems, 'Limberham' 
(Scott, Dryden, vi. 6). Pepys describes him 
as ' one of the lewdest fellows of the age, 
worse than Sir Charles Sedley'[q. v.](I>/ary, 
ed. 1848, iv. 265). He was also one of 
Charles IPs most servile courtiers, and pressed 
savagely for Clarendon's impeachment in 1667 
(»ft. p. 3o7 ; Ranke, Hist, of England,'\\\, 451). 
In 1679 he took part in the debate on securing 
the protestant religion {ib. iv. 82). He lived 
chiefly at a house (since called Gough House) 
which he had built at Chelsea (Lysons, En- 
virons of London^ ii. tK)). He was a member 
of the Kit-Cat Club, and a * very fine' portrait 
of him by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which used 
to be hung up in the club, was engraved by . 
Cooper (for * Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club,' p. 
124), and is now in tlu* possession of "W. R. 
Baker, esq., of Bayfordburv, Hertfordshire 
{Hist, MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p. 69). 

He was thrice married, but died on 12 Jan. 
1712-13 without male heir, when the barony 
of Vaughan and the Irish honours became 
extinct. By his second wife, Anne, daughter | 
of George Savile, first marquis of Halifax 
[q. v.], who died in childbirth in 1689 (LuT- 
TRELL, i. 212, 560), he had an only daughter 
and heiress, Anne, who married, in 1713, 
Charles Paulet or Powlett, third duke of Bol- 
ton [q. v.], but died without issue on 20 Sept. 
1751, leaving the Vaughan estates, by this 
time the largest in "West Wales, to her kins- 
man, John Vaughan of Torcoed (d. 1765), 
whose grandson in 1804 bequeathed them, out 
of personal afiection, to his friend John Camp- 
bell, first baron Cawdor,in whose descendants 
they are still vested. 

There are numerous portraits of this family 
preserved at Derwydd, Carmarthenshire, in 
the possession of Alan Stepney-Gulston, esq., 



who is descended from a younger brother ot 
the first Earl of Carbery. They include a por- 
trait of the third earl, painted by Guest in 
1703; a mezzotint engraving bjFaber(1733), 
after Kneller; and a pamtmg, after the 
school of Mignard, of the last Lady Carbery. 
There are at Golden Grove over twenty other 
portraits of various members of the Vaughan 
family, including three of the second earl, 
while some other heirlooms are in the posses- 
sion of the representatives of the Duke of 
Bolton. 
The present barony of Carbery is a new 
I and independent creation, dating from 1715, 
and conferred on a family named Evans, ori- 
ginally sprung from Carmarthenshire (Jones, 
Brecknockshire J ii. 669, and Corrigenda), and 
said to be ' not very distantly related to the 
Vaughans ' {Kit-Cat Memoirs, loc. cit.) 

[In addition to the authorities cited see, as to 
the pedigree of the family, Burke's Extinct Peer- 
age (6.T. 'Vaughan'), p. 546, and Landed Qentry, 
ed. 1868 (sub nom. 'Watkins, Penoyre *), p. 1620, 
Golden Grove Book of Manuscript Pedigrees, 
deposited by Earl Cawdor at the Record Office ; 
Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. 1887, pp. 
106-7; Nicholas's Connty Families of Wales, 
2nd edit. pp. 217. 259, 264, 936 ; Sir Thomas 
Phillippe*8 Carmarthenshire Pedigrees, p. 1 ; and 
cf. Archaeologia Cambrensis, 4th ser. xii. 201, 
220-38, and 273-88, and 5th ser. x. 168. Most 
of the contemporary papers relating to the part 
taken by Carbery in the civil war are printed in 
Phillips's Civil War in Wales and the Murches, 
vol. ii., and Fenton's Pembrokeshire, App. p. 7 
(cf. pp. 194, 443), and are summarised in Laws's 
Little England beyond Wales, pp. 320-32, cf. 
337. See also Commons' Journals, iii. 52, iv. 
365, 444, V. 64, 104 ; Lords' Journals, viii. 184, 
108-9,706-7 ; Cambrian Journal (for 1861), viii. 
17 et seq. ; Webb's Civil War in Herefordshire, 
i. 377-9, ii. 30 ; Clive's History of Ludlow, pp. 
184, 290 ; Some Notices of the Stepney Family, 
by Robert Harrison (privately printed, 1870), pp. 
9-13, 28, 30; Williams's Parliamentary' Hist, of 
Wales, pp. 44-6 ; information kindly supplied by 
Alan Stepney-Gulston, esq., Derwydd, and Alcuin 
C. Evans, eaq., Carmarthen.] I). Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT (1692-1667), 
Welsh antiquary, was the only son of Howel 
Vychan ap Gruffydd ap Hjrwel of Gwen- 
graig, near Dolgelly, and his wife Margaret, 
second daughter of Edward Owen of Ilen- 
gwrt, a son of ' Baron* Lewis Owen (rf. 1555) 
"q. v.] On Hy wel's acquisition of Hengwrt 
by purchase, not by marriage — see Byegones 
for 1 872, p. 99), it became the seat of the 
family. Robert was bom in 1692, and on 
4 Dec. 1612 matriculated at Oxford as a 
commoner of Oriel College. He left with- 
out taking a degree, and spent the rest of 
his life at Heng^wrt in stadtous retirement, 
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holding aloof from the political struggles of 
his day. By his marriage with Catherine, 
daughter of Gruffydd Nanney of Nannau, 
he had four sons: Hywel, who succeeded 
him at Henp^rt and was sheriff of Merio- 
neth in 1671-2 (Kalendars of Gwynedd) ; 
Ynyr, Hugh, and Gruffydd. It was in a 
later generation that the estates of Hengwrt 
and Nannau became united. Vaughan died 
on 16 May 1667, and was buried at Dolgelly. 
lie was a diligent collector of Welsh munu- 
scripts, and to his own collection at Hen- 
gwrt was added before his death that of 
John Jones of Gelli Lyfdy, near Caerwys, 
in virtue of an arrangement between the 
two that the survivor should become pos- 
sessed of the manuscripts of both. This 
joint collection, numbermg many hundreds 
of manuscripts, has been preserved intact to 
the present day, passing in 18o9, on the 
death of the last of the Vaughans, to the 
Wynnes of Peniarth, near Towyn, where 
it is now kept. It includes the 'Black 
Book of Carmarthen ' and the * Book of 
Taliesin,' two of the ' four ancient books of 
Wales.' Among the manuscripts are tran- 
scripts and some original tracts by Vaughan, 
but the only work he printed was * British 
Antiquities Revived* (Oxford, 1662), an 
attempt to establish, against South Welsh 
objectors, the view put forward by Powel 
in his ' Historie of^ Cambria' as to the 
supremacy enjoyed by the princes of North 
W ales over tnose of I'owas and the south. 
A second edition of this, with an introduc- 
tory memoir of the author, appeared at Bala 
in 1834. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood's 
Atnens Oxon. ed. Bliss; Dwnn's Heraldic 
Visitations, ii. 227,237; Hist, of Powys Fadog, 
vi. 22, 411, iv. 292-3 ; Archsologia Cambrensis, 
3rd ser. v. 234 (1869). Catalogues of the 
Hengwrt MSS. are to be found in the Cambrian 
Register, vol. iii., the Transactions of the 
Cymrodorion Society for 1843, and Arcbaeologia 
Cambrensis for 1869, 1870, and 1871.] J. K. L. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT (1796-1868), 
congregationalist divine, of Welsh descent, 
was bom in the west of England on 14 Oct. 
1795. His parenta belonged to the esta- 
blished church. He had no early advan- 
tages of education, but showed a taste for 
historical reading, one of his first purchases 
being a copy of Ralegh's ' History of the 
World.* He came under the influence of 
William Thorp (1771-1833), independent 
minister at Castle Green, Bristol, who trained 
him for the ministry. From Thorp he caught 
his early Btyle of preaching, which was de- 
clamatory with much action. While still 
a student he was invited (1819) by the inde- 



pendent congregation. Angel Street, Wor- 
cester, accepted the call in April, and was 
ordained on 4 July, among his ordainers 
being William Jay [q. v.] and John Angell 
James [q. v.] He soon became popular, and 
in March 1826 accejpted a call to Homton 
Street, Kensington, in succession to John 
Leifchild [q. v.J Bjr his * Life and Opinions 
of John de Wycliffe, D.D., illustrated prin- 
cipally from his unpublished Manuscripts' 
(1828, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1881, 2 vols.), and his 
* Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty' (1831, 
8vo), he gained some repute as an historical 
writer. In 1834 he was appointed to the 
chair of history in University College, Lon- 
don (then known as the London University), 
and published his introductory lecture * On 
the Study of General History,' 1834, 8vo. 
In the same year he delivered the ' congrega- 
tional lecture,' a series of disquisitions on 
the 'Causes of the Corruption of Chris- 
tianity,' 1834, 8vo. His connection with 
the London University brought him into 
relations with the whig leaders, and in- 
creased his influence as a preacher, drawing 
to his services persons of social position. 
In 1836 he received the diploma of D.D. 
from Glasgow University. He continued 
his historical labours on the 'Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell,' 1838, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
' The History of England under the House 
of Stuart . . . 1603-88,' 1840, 8vo. 

In 1843 he succeeded Gilbert Wardlaw as 
president and professor of theology in the 
Lancashire Independent College, removed 
(26 April) to new buildings at Whalley 
llange, Manchester. He published his in- 
augural discourse on ' Protestant Noncon- 
formity,' 1843, 8vo. Dissatisfied with the 
tone of the ' Eclectic Review,' which, under 
the editorship of Thomas Price, was fa- 
vouring the policy of Edward Miall [q. v.], 
he projected the * British Quarterly,' bring- 
ing out the first number in January \S&, 
During the twenty years of his editorship 
he kept it at a high level of intelligence, and 
while retaining its nonconformist character 
and its theological conservatism, admitted 
on other topics a wide range of writers of 
different schools. Some of his own contri- 
butions were collected in ' Essays on Historv, 
Philosophy, and Theology,' 1849, 2 vols. 
16mo. 

In 1846 Vaughan occupied the chair of the 
congregational union. Returning to the sub- 
ject of his first publication, he edited, for 
the Wyclif Society, ' Tracts and Treatises of 
John de Wycliffe . . . with . . . Memoir,' 1845, 
8vo, and published ' John de Wycliffe, D.D. : 
a Monograph/ 1863, 8vo. In August 1867 
the state of his health led him to resign his 
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at Uxbridge, Middlesex, he retired to St. 1880), 1880. pp. 8 soq. ; Stonghton's Religion in 

John's Wood, and occupied himself with England (1800-60), 1884, ii. 278; Cal. of Asso- 

literary work, publishing * Ilevolutions in ?»*^ ^P^^^f^' ^887, p. 116; Upwick's Noncon- 

English Ilistorf ' (1869-63,3 vols.8vo; 2nd ^rmity m Worcester, 1897, pp. 120 seq., 206; 

edit. 1866, 8vo), and taking his part iA the ^^g^jJ^T ' ^"^^^ ^^ ^°^^- ^^ ^^*^X' V®^^' 
nonconformist publications occasioned by '■' 

the bicentennial of the Uniformity Act of VAUGHAN, ROBERT ALFRED 
1662. His tract in reply to GiK>rge Ven- (1823-1867), author of 'Hours with the 
ables*s pamphlet questioning the right of the Mystics,' eldest child of Robert Vaughan 
ejected ministers to a place in the English (1796-1868) [q. v.], was bom at Worcester 
church bore the title Til tell you: an on 18 March 1823. He was a seven-months 
Answer to "How did they get there?"' child, reared with difficulty, and never robust, 
(1862, 16mo). though he reached a handsome manhood. 

In 1867 he accepted a call to a newly His father began his education, and he 
formed cong^regation at Torquay. Scarcely entered University College school, I^ndon, 
had he removed thither when he was seized in 1836 at the age of thirteen. Passing on 
with congestion of the brain. He died at to University College, he graduated at the 
Torquay on 16 Junel868,andwasburied there, age of nineteen (1842) B.A. with classical 
He married (1822) Susanna Ryall of Mel- honours, in London University. He wrote 
combe Regis, Dorset, and had several chil- verses, drew landscapes, and thought of tak- 
dren. Robert Alfred Vaughan [q. v.] was ing to art as a profession. Biit his prevailing 
his eldest son. His eldest daughter married tastes were literary, and the life of the let- 
Dr. Carl Buch, principal of the Govern- tered divine was congenial to his deeply re- 
ment College at Bareilly, Upper India, who ligious temperament. In 1843 he became a 
was murdered in 1867 at the outbreak of student in the Lancashire Independent Col- 
the Indian mutiny. lege, under his father's presidency. Next 

Vaughan, whose portrait has been en- year he put forth his first publication, ' The 
graved, was a man of striking presence and Witch of Endor, and other Poems,' 18-t4, 
great platform power. Stoughton describes 12mo, his desire beingUo face criticism early.' 
* the searching glance from und*ir his knitted His verse shows facility rather than promise, 
brow' and * his lordly bearing,' which * ere- i His father set him on reading Origen for an 
ated expectations rarely disappointed.' He , article for the * British Quarterly ; ' when 
valued nonconformity as a bulwark of evan- . published (October 1845) it won the com- 
gelical religion, and ai<l real service tohisde- I mendations of Sir James Stephen fq. v.] and 
nomination by extending its literary culture. ; Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd [q. v.] To the 
Besides works specified above and single ; ' London University Magazine ' he contri- 
sermonsand speecnes, he published : 1. * The buted in 1846 a dramatic piece, * Edwin and 
Christian Warfare,' 1832, 8vo^ 2. ; Thoughts . Elgiva.' 

'^ * " Having finished his course in Manchester, 

and become engaged to be married, he spent 
a session (1846-7) at the university of 
Halle, coming under the influence of Julius 
Muller and Tholuck. At this time his mind 
was somewhat morbidly introspective. The 
work of his life, he thought, was to be the 



on the . . . State of Religious Parties in Eng- 
land/ 1838, 12mo ; 1839, 8vo. 3. ' Congrega- 
tionalism ... in relation to . . . Modem So- 
ciety,' 1842, 12mo ; two editions. 4. ' The 
Modem Persecutor Delineated,' 1842, 16mo 
(anon.) 6. ' The Modem Pulpit,' 1842, 12mo. 
0. *Tho Age of Great Cities,' 1843, 12mo. 



7. ' Popular Education in England,' 1846, I production of a series of ecclesiastical dramas 
8vo (enlarged from the * British Quarterly '). to illustrate the history of the church. 

8. * The Age of Christianity,' 1849, 12mo; Tholuck directed him to the study of philo- 
1853, 8vo. 9. * The Credulities of Scepti- sophy, which gave tone to his mind. Be- 
cism,' 1856, 8vo. 10. * English Noncon- tween June and October 1847 he travelled 
formity,' 1862, 12mo. 11. * Ritualism in in Italy with his father. Early in 1848 he 
the English Church,' 1866, 8vo. 12. *The became assistant to William Jay [q. v.] at 
Way to Rest,' 1866, 8vo. 13. 'The Church Argyle Chanel, Bath. His preaching was 
and State Question' [18^7], 8vo. 14. *The very acceptable to the bulk of the congre- 
Daily Prayer Book' [1868], 8vo. He edited gation. He expected to be ordained as 
in 1866 a folio edition of ' Paradise Lost,' colleague and successor to Jay, and resigned 
with life of Milton. when difficulties were made about this ; his 
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engagement ended on 24 March I80O. 
\\'nile at Bath he wrote articles for the 
'British Quarterly' on Schleiermacher and 
Savonarola, and projected (March 1849) his 
work on the mystics. 

Accepting a call from Ebenezer Chapel, 
Steelhoiise Xtane, Birmingham, he was or- 
dained there on 8 Sept. 1860. The chapel was 
too large for his physical powers ; he suffered 
from ill-health in the winter of 1851-2, and 
he overworked himself in his study. He was 
learning Spanish and Dutch (being already 
at home in French, German, and Italian) 
to gain access to the w^ritings of mystics, 
and was contributing constantly to the 
* British Quarterly.' In the autumn of 

1854 he visited Glasgow, but declined a call 
to succeed Kalph Ward law [q. v.] He 
returned home ill, and was laid by for two 
months with pleurisy. In the spring of 

1855 symptoms of pulmonary disease were 
apparent ; he resigned his charge, preaching 
his last sermon on 24 June. In August he 
put to press his ' Hours with the Mystics,' 
published in March 1856, 2 vols. 8vo ; an 
enlarged edition appeared in 1800, edited by 
his father; a third edition in 1880, edited by 
his son, WyclifFe Vaughan. 

As designed by himself, this series of 
dialogues, interspersed with studies in nar- 
rative form, was meant as a prelude to 
further work on the whole history of the 
church ; it has proved an introduction, of 
singular attractiveness and great permanent 
value, to a class of writers ana thinkers 
never before presented to the Knglish mind 
in such lifelike tints. The range of the 
survey is very wide, and the accuracy re- 
markable ; the power of selection and ease 
of compression exhibit equal grasp and skill, 
and the setting of the sketches is delightful. 

The briefremninderof his life was that of 
an invalid at Bournemouth, St. John's 
Wood, and Westbourne Park, I^ndon. 
Yet he was hard at work with his pen, con- 
tributing articles to 'Eraser's Magazine' 
(* Art and History,' October 1857) as well 
as to the * British Quarterly.' He died at 
19 Alexander Street, Westbourne Park, on 
26 Oct. 1857. About 1848 he married the 
onlv child of James Finlay of Newcastle- 
on-fyne. The portrait prefixed to his * Es- 
says and Remains,' 1858, 2 vols. 8vo, shows 
a noble forehead and a flowing mass of 
curly hair. As preacher his nearsighted- 
ness forbade him to use manuscript, nor 
could he commit to memory what he had 
written ; the quiet grace of his manner ac- 
corded with the * rhythmical sweetness ' of 
his spoken discourse. His conversation was 
Ibuoyant and full of a quaint humour. His 
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sympathies were catholic ; in his essays on 
imaginative literature, and on phases of 
thought and action, he is less the critic than 
the communicator of his own keen enjoy- 
ment of his themes. Some of his letters will 
be found in * Positive Religion,' 1867, 12mo, 
edited by Edward White. 

[Funeral Sermon, by Stallybrass, 1857; 
Memoir, by his father, prefixed to Essays and 
Remains, 1S58, also separately, 1864 (en- 
larged); Biogr. Sketch by J. B. Paton in the 
Eclectic Review, September 1858; Sibrce and 
Gaston's Independency in Warwickshire, 1855, 
p. 185 ; Urwick's Nonconformity in Worcester, 
1897, p. 205.] A. Or. 

VAUGHAN, ROGER WILLIAM 
BEDE (1834-1883), catholic archbishop of 
Sydney, bom at Courtfield, near Ross, Here- 
fordshire, on 9 Jan. 1834, was the younger 
brother of Cardinal Vaughan, being the 
second son of Colonel John Francis Vaughan 
of Courtfield, by his first wife, Elizabeth 
Louisa, daughter of John Rolls of the Hendre, 
Monmouthshire. At the age of six he was 
sent to a boarding-school at Monmouth, and 
in 185 1 he entered the Benedictine College 
of St. Gregory at Downside, near Bath. 
There he received the Benedictine habit on 
12 Sept. 1853, and took the solemn vows of 
religion on 5 Oct. 1854. Afterwards he was 
sent to Rome to prosecute his theological 
studies in the abbey of St. Paul extra muros. 
He was ordained priest by Cardinal Patrizi 
on 9 April 1859. On his return to England 
he was placed in charge of the mission at 
Downsiae. In November 1861 he was nomi- 
nated to the professorship of metaphysics and 
moral philosophy at St. Michael's Priory, 
Belmont, near Hereford. In July 1862 he 
was appointed principal of the same priory 
of St. Michael under the title of cathedral 

5rior of the diocesan chapter of Newport and 
_ f enevia. lie held the office of prior until 
his appointment bv Pius IX to the titular 
archbishopric of Kazianzus, as coadjutor, 
cum jure succemonisy to John Bede Pol ding 
[n.v.], first archbishop of Sydney, New South 
Wales. He was consecrated at Liverpool 
on 9 March 1873 by Cardinal Manning. On 
the death of Dr. Polding on 16 March 1877 
he entered into full possession of the metro- 
politan see of Sydney, and he was solemnly 
invested with the pi^lium on 13 Jan. 1878. 
Leaving Australia for a visit to England in 
1883, he arrived at Liverpool on 16 Aug., 
proceeded on the following day to his uncle s 
at Ince Blundell Hall, Lancashire, where 
he died suddenlv of disease of the heart on 
18 Aug. 1883. lie was buried in the church 
at Ince Blundell Hall. 
Vaughan was an eloquent preacher and lee- 
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torer, and acquired a high Utenury reputation 
bj his elaborate work on : 1. ' The Life and 
liiEibours of St. Thomas of Aauin/ 2 vols. 
London, 1871-2, 8vo, an abridgment of 
which, by Dom Jerome Vaughan, was pub- 
lished at London, 1875, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1890. 
Among his other works are : 2. * What does 
it profit a Man.^ University Education 
and the Memorialists. By the Son of a 
Catholic Country S<}uire,' 1865. In this he 
maintained the position that to send Catholic 
youths to Oxford and Cambridge was sure 
to result in the loss of the English catholic 
tradition. 3. ' English Catholic University 
Education,' in the ' Dublin Review,* October 
1867. 4. Introduction to an English trans- 
lation of Dom Prosper Gu6ranger*s * Defence 
of the Roman Church against I« ather Gratry,* 
London, 1870, 8vo. 5. 'Ecclesia Clmsti: 
Words at the opening of the Second Session 
of the Fourth Provincial Council of West- 
minster,' London, 1873, 8vo. 6. Oration on 
0*Connell, delivered on the occasion of his 
centenary in August 1875. 7. ' Hidden 
Springs ; or Perils of the Future, and how 
to meet them,' 1876. 8. * Pius IX and the 
Revolution,' 1877. 9. * Arg^uments for Chris- 
tianity,' a series of Lenten lectures, 1879. 
10. ' Pastorals and Speeches on Education,' 
Sydney, 1880. 11. ' Christ's Divinity,' a 
series of Lenten lectures, 1882. 

[Memoir by the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, D.D., 
in the Downside Review, ^January 1884, iii. 
1-27 (with portrait), also published separately ; 
McCabe*8 Twelve Years in a Monastery, 1897, 
p. 201 ; Men of the Time, 1879, p. 981 ; Tablet, 
July to December 1883, pp. 283, 300, 301, 311.] 

T. C. 

VAUGHAN, ROWLAND {ft, 1640), 
Welsh writer, was son and heir of John 
Vaughan of Caer Gai, Merionethshire, who 
was sheriff of that county in 1613-14 and 
1620-1, by his wife Ellen, daughter of Hugh 
Nanney of Nannau. The Vaughans of Caer 
Gai were a younger branch of the Vaughans 
of Llwydiarth, near Llanfyllin (Dwyy, He- 
raldic Visitationa, i. 227, ii. 291, 294; His- 
tory ofPowys Fadoff, vi. 113-16). Bom to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, he 
was for a short time at Oxford (preface to 
translation of tract by Despagne), probably, 
as Wood says (Athenee Oxojj.), as an inmate 
of Jesus College, though the name does not 
seem to be in the matriculation register. By 
the death of his father he came, in December 
1629, into possession of Caer Gai, and in 
1642-3 was sheriff of Merioneth. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he actively espoused 
the king's cause, and fought as a captain at 
Naseby ( Gwyliedydd, iv. 247). In August 
1645 his house at Caer Gai, which had been 



garrisoned for the kine, was burnt by a par- 
liamentary force &om Montgomeryshire, and 
the estate given to one of his kinsmen 
(Archaologia Camhrensif, Ist ser. i. 40; 
Phillips, Civil War in Wales, i. 342 ; Ei>- 
WARDS, Traetkodau Liem/ddol, p. 295). 
Vaughan himself was imprisoned in March 
1050, soon, however, to oe released, for he 
was nominated on the grand jury of Me- 
rioneth in 1652, though he did not serve, 
owing to the objections of the parliamentary 
party (Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, i. 73; 
preface to translation of Matne's Sermon). 
After living[ for many years in obscurity, he 
recovered his estates, though not without a 
protracted lawsuit, at the Restoration, and 
rebuilt Caer Gai, where he died early in the 
reign of Charles II. He married Jane, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Edward Price of Coed 
Prysg, an estate which adjoined Caer Gai, 
and had by her four sons — John, Edward, 
Arthur, and Gabriel — and four daughters, 
Ellen, Elizabeth, Margaret, and Mary. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John (bom 
in 1616 or 1617), who was sheriff of Merio- 
neth in 1669-70. llie estates of Caer Gai 
and Coed Prysg ultimately passed by sale 
to the Wynnstay family. 

Vaughan was a writer of Welsh verse, 
and the third edition of ' Carolau a Dyriau 
Duwiol * (Shrewsbury, 1729) contains ei^ht 
reli^ous poems which are ascribed to him. 
In *Blodeugerdd Cymru ' also (Shrewsbury, 
1 759) a poem of his appears which deplores 
the evils of the civil war. He is, however, 
chiefly remembered as a translator into 
Welsh of manuals of devotion. In 1630 
appeared * Yr Ymarfer o Dduwioldeb ' (Lon- 
don), a translation of Bishop Bayly's ' Prac- 
tice of Piety,* which became remarkably 
popular, and was reissued in 1656, 1675, 
1685, 1700, and 1710. Durinff the Common- 
wealth period Vaughan was busy at several 
"Welsh translations, all of which, it would 
seem, were published together in 1658. 
They were versions of: 1. 'A Catechism, 
by Archbishop Ussher.' 2. * A Defence of 
the Use of tne Lord's Prayer, by J. Des- 
pagne.' 3. ' A Sermon by Dr. Mayne 
against Schism,' preached in 1652. 4. ' A 
Book of Prayers, compiled hj Dr. Brough ; ' 
with two other works of which the originals 
are not easily to be identified. His earnest- 
ness and industry won for Vaughan the 
esteem of men of all parties in Wales, but 
he was not well equipped as a translator, 
and for the third edition the 'Ymarfer' under- 
went extensive revision at the hands of 
Charles Edwards. 

[Wood's Athene Oxon. ; Edwards's Traetho- 
dauLlenyddol, pp. 292-309 ; Breese's Kalendais 
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of QiRrynedd; preface to Eos Ceirioe; Row- 
land's Cambrian Bibliography ; Ashtoirs Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gjmreif^.] J. E. L. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN (d. lo49), 
diplomatist, was probably a native of 
London, and, as he speaks as though he had 
known Dean Colet, may possibly have been 
educated at St. Paul's school. Probably 
his father, who was alive in 1535, was a 
member of the Mercers* Company, with 
which the school was connected,and btephen 
himself became subsequently a merchant of 
London. About 1520 he made the ac- 
quaintance of Thomas Cromwell, possibly 
in the course of his mercantile pursuits, 
and at various times Cromwell seems to 
have lent him money. In March 1623-4 
he was in Cromwell's service, and he rose 
with the rise of his master. Through 
Cromwell's influence he was employed by 
Wolsey to 'write the evidence for his 
college at Oxford {Letters and Papers, iv. 
2588, 5787). But he was mainly occupied 
with commercial pursuits ; he was a member 
of the company of merchant adventurers, 
and his business relations with Flanders 
necessitated frequent and prolonged visits 
to Antwerp. He was frequently entrusted 
with commissions on behalf of Cromwell 
and of Henry VIII, and about 1530 became 
royal agent or king's factor in the Nether- 
lands (BuBGON, Life and Times of Sir T. 
Greshanij i. 57). His principal duty was 
to negotiate loans with the ruggers, and 
his salary seems to have consisted in the 
' fee penny,' or commission on the accounts 
he raised. 

Vaughan had already adopted the religious 
views of the English reformers, and in 
1529 he complains that John Hut ton, the 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers' 
Company, actuated by jealousy, had insti- 
gated charges of heresy against him before 
the bishop of London and Sir Thomas 
More, and that More continually sought to 
obtain evidence against him {ib. iv. 5823). 
The influence of Cromwell, who in the will 
he made in 1529 left Vaughan a hundred 
marks, protected him, and on Hutton's 
death about 1534 Vaughan succeeded him 
OS governor of the company. He also 
became, in succession to Sir John Hackett, 
president of the factory of English mer- 
chants at Antwerp, residing in what 
was called ' the English House.' In 1531 
he was charged by Henry VIH to persuade 
William Tyndale [q. v.], the translator of 
the Bible, to retract his heretical opinions 
and return to England. He had various 
ineflectoal interviews with Tyndale, fre- 



quently forwarded early copies of his books 
to the king, and occasionally succeeded in 
delaying their publication. His efforts did 
not satisfy Henry \^^, who thought 
Vauffhan *'bore too much affection towels 
Tyndale ; ' Vaughan had also interceded in 
Latimer's favour when he was cited before 
convocation in January 1531-2 ; and fresh 
charges of heresy were brought against him 
by one George Constantino in 1532. In 
reply to these Vaughan wrote an outspoken 
and courageous protest against Henry's 
persecution of the reformers. ' Instead of 
punishments, tortures, and death,' he de- 
clared, ' ridding the realm of erroneous 
opinions ... let the king be advertised 
from me that he will prove that it will 
cause the sect in the end to wax greater, 
and these errors to be more plenteously 
sowed in his realm ' (%b, v. 574). Neverthe- 
less, he was on 6 Aug. 1534 appointed ' to 
the office of writing the king's books lately 
held by Thomas Hall, deceased,* with a 
salary of 20/. a year. 

In December 1532 Vaughan was sent on 
a mission to Paris and Lyons, and in August 
following accompanied Mont on his tour 
through Germany to report on the political 
situation in the various states [see Mont, 
Christopher]. His ignorance of German 
impaired his usefulness, and after visiting 
Nuremberg, Cologne, and Saxony, he re- 
turned to Antwerp in December, where he 
sought to effect the capture of William 
Peto [q. v.l the fugitive friar (cf. Froude, 
iv. 394). On 10 April 1534 he was appointed 
a clerk in chancery, an of&ce which did not 
prevent his residence at Antwerp. In 
January 1535-6 he was in England, and 
was sent to watch over Chapuys during his 
interview with Catherine of Arragon, at 
Kimbolton, shortly before her death. In 
the following summer, when again at Ant- 
werp, lie made strenuous efforts to save 
Tyndale from the flames. Soon afterwards 
he was given a position in the mint, of 
which he ultimately became under-treasurer 
(KuDiNO, Annals of the Coinage, i. 66). 
In 1538 he was sent with Wriothesley and 
Sir Edward Came [q. v.] to negotiate 
respecting the intended marriage of Henry 
VIII with the Duchess of Milan (the stories 
in the Spanish Chron, of Henry VIII, pn. 
89, 93, relative to a similar embassy regard- 
ing Anne of Cleves, seem to be fictitious). 
About the same time he became governor 
of the merchant adventurers of Bergen, 
and in 1541 he was sent with Came to the 
regent of Flanders to procure the repeal of 
the restrictions on English commerce. In 
1544 he was granted the clerkship of dis- 
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pensationsy and about the same time the DwirN*8 Heraldic Visitatum of Wales, i. 42 ; 

priory of St. Mary Spital, Shoredttch Jones, Brecknockshire , iii. 506; .Nichols, 

(Rtmbb, XV. 26; ELLi8,6*or^rfiVcA, p. 326). Grants of Edward V, p. xv; but cf. Fbems 

He retained his post as agent in the Nether- of Lewis Glyn Cothi, ed. Jones, p. 44). He 

lands until September 1546, when he must be carefully distinguished from the 

returned to England and occupied himself Thomas Vaughan of the true line of Herast 

with his business as under-treasurer of the who was killed at the battle of Banbury, 

mint. On 26 Oct. 1547 he was returned to 1469, and is celebrated by Glyn Cothi 

parliament for Lancaster. {Poems, p. 16) ; from the Sir Thomas 

Vaughan died in London on 25 Dec. Vaughan who distinguished himself at Bos- 

1549. He was twice married: first, to worth (cf. Campbell, Materials for the 

Margery Gwynneth or Guinet, whose brother, History of Henry VII, ii. 126, 157, 252^ ; 

John Guinet, clerk, was his executor (Acts and seemingly from a Thomas Vaughan wno 

P. (7. ii. 808); and, secondly, to Margery was master of the ordnance in 1450. 

Brinclow, possibly a relative of Henry Vaughan was a g^reat warrior in the wars 

Brinkelow [q. v.] The second marriage was of the roses, taking the Yorkist side. Glyn 

licensed on 27 April 1546, and apparently Cothi {Poems, p. 47), writing in 1483, spefuis 

took place at Calais, in the chapel of the of his having fouglit eighteen battles for 

lord-deputy, Ixn*d Cobb am, who at Vaughan*s Edward IV. In 1465 he was exempted from 

request entertained the bride previous to an act of resumption ; he had then two 

the ceremony {Harleian MS. 283, f. 218). houses in London. He was attainted, like 

By his first wife Vaughan had three sur- other Yorkists, in 1459. When Edward be- 

viving children, two daughters and a son came king, Vaughan was made a yeoman of 

Stephen, who was twelve years old (cf. the crown, a squire of the king's body, and 

Venn, JBiogr, Hist, of Gonville and Caitut then treasurer of the king's chamber. He 

Coll. p. 37). Stephen inherited his father's also held at some time the office of comp- 

property, consisting of twelve tenements in troUer of the coinage of tin in Cornwall and 

St. Mary Spital, Shoreditch, three in Watling Devonshire. He was exempted from an act 

Street, All Saints, one in St. Benedict's, of resumption in 1464, and from an act of 

and one in Westcheap ; he was father of apparel in 1482. On 4 Feb. 1470 he was ap- 

Sir Rowland Vaughan, and grandfather of pomted one of the commissioners to deliver 

Elizabeth Vaughan, who married Paulet the Garter to Charles the Bold. That Ed- 

St. John, second son of Oliver St. John, ward trusted him entirely may be seen from 

first earl of Bolingbroke [q. v.] his havingappointed him in 1471 chamberlain 




Record 
Harleian 

the British Museam ; a ♦ book ' which ho wrote Lewis de Bruges Seigneur dela Gruthuyse at 

and sent to Cromwell, on commercirtl affairs in Windsor. He was knighted on Whitsunday 

the Netherlands, does not seem to have been 1475. At the time of Edward IV's death, 

printed. See also Lansdowno MS. 109. f. 90; Vaughan was with the young prince atLud- 

Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols, ii-xv. ; i^y^^ as were Rivers, Grey, Haute, and others. 

State Papers, Henry VIII, 11 yols. ; Cal State q^ ^He joumev to London, by order of the 

Papers Spanish vol v. pt...i. pp. 2 3 17; council, they ^ were met by Richard and 

oofi Infi7i/t9r;«i ??J;n"^ V ' ^^^' Buckingham,whoseized them at Stony Strat. 

206. 208, 216, 221, 281 ; Rymers Foedera, xv. ^_^ „$^ i,.:«.:.j *i ir *^ ♦!.« „i^\. ^r 

26, 
vols. 




(Index ^^.^xo.^;, 1. V/-I , xyw^oi^i. oojvruu. xij.nii. m. ^ 

Licences ; Visit, of London (Harl. Soc), ii northern peers, and executed at Pontefract 
309 ; Oflficial Return of Members of Pari. ; about 23 June 1483. The matter was man- 
Tyndale'sWork8(ParkerSoc.),pas8im;Deraaus's aged, doubtless roughly enough, by Sir Ri- 
Life of Tyndale, ed. 1886; Burgon's Life and chard Radclifie [q. vj Vaughan was buried 
Times of Grcsham, i. 67-63, 73, 74, 91 ; Lit. in the chapel of St. John the Baptist, West- 
Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club).] minster Abbey, where there is a monument 

■A^* ^' !*• to his memory. It is curious that Glyn 
VAUGHAN, Sir THOMAS {d. 1483)"; Cothi, who wrote two odes to him in 1483, 
soldier, was probably voungest illegitimate thought that he was about to support Ri- 
sen of Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretower, son chard. But it may be that the woids were 
of Sir Roger A'aughan {d. 1415), by an illegi- really addressed to the Sir Thomas Vaughan 
timate daughter ofPriorCoch (the redheaded) of the right line, as Jones assumes, which 
of the monastery of Abergavenny (Meyrick in we may accept without following Jones to 
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the extent of regarding that Sir Thomas as 
the chamberlain of Edward V. 

Vaughan married Alianor or Eleanor, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Arun- 
del of Betch worth, Surrey, and widow of 
Sir Thomas Browne, under-treasurer of the 
household to Henry VI. B^ her he had a 
daughter Anne, married to Sir John Wogan, 
and a son Henry, whose son, 8ir Thomas, 
taking the name of Parry, is separately 
noticed. 

[Authorities quoted ; Mora's Life of Richard 
III, ed. Lumby, p. 18 ; Polydore Vergirs Hist. 
Kngl. ed. 16579 p. 640; Acts of the Privy 
Council, Ti. 94 ; Stanley's Memoiials of West- 
minster Abbey, p. 180; Metcalfe's Knights, 
p. 5; Lodge's Illustrations of British Hist. i. 
302, iii. 388; ChI. of Inquisitions post mortem, 
Hen. VII, p. 256; Gairdner's liichard III; 
Kamsay's Lancaster and York, vol. ii. ; Markham 
in Engl. Hist. Ker. vi. 264 ; liot. Pari. y. 316, 
349, 360, 369, 634, 687, 690, 692, vi. 93, 221.] 

W. A. J. A. 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS (1622-1666), 
alchemist and poet, was son of Thomas 
Vaughan (d. 1658) of Llansaintffraed, Bre- 
conshire, and was born at Newton or Scethrog 
in that parish on 17 April 1622. Thomas, 
with his elder twin-brother, Henrjr Vaughan 
* Silurist ' [q. v.], was educated in the first 
instance under Matthew Herbert, rector of 
Llangattock (1632-^). On 14 Dec. 1638 
Thomas matriculated from Jesus College, Ox- 
ford. He graduated B.A. on 18 Feb. 1642, 
and was made fellow of his college. In 1640 
he seems to have been presented to the living 
of St. Bridget's, Breconshire, by a distant 
relative, Sir George Vaughan of Fullerstone 
in Wiltshire. He adhered to the royal cause 
during the civil wars, retired to Oxford, and 
bore arms for the king. Consequently about 
1658 he was accused of *• drunkenness, swear- 
ing, and incontinency,beiug no preacher,' and 
was apparently deprived of St. Bridget's. 
He became a devoted student of chemistry, 
and pursued his researches both in Oxford 
and afterwards in London under the patron- 
age of Sir Robert Murray (d, 1673) [q. v.] 
lie died on 27 Feb. 1665-6 while sUying at 
the rectory of Albury, Oxfordshire. The 
cause of his death is thought to have been 
the inhalation of the fumes of mercury upon 
which he was experimenting. He was buried 
at Albury on 1 March following. It is appa- 
rently his will in Somerset House (53 Mico) 
which was dated 17 Feb. 1662-3, and proved 
on 6 March 1665-6. He is there described 
as ' of Cropredy in Oxfordshire ; ' his son 
William was his sole executor. Vaughan 
married his wife, Rebecca, on 28 Sept. 1651. 
She died on 16 April 1658 at Mappershall in 



Bedfordshire, where she was buried on the 
26th. 

Vaughan was an attached disciple of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, ' to whom in matters of philo- 
sophy he acknowledged that, next to God, 
he owed all that he nad ' (Wood). In his 

* Anthroposophia Theomagica ' he speaks of 
him as 

Nature's apostle and her choice high priest, 
Her mystical and bright evangelist. 

• 

With the philosophy of Aristotle he was 
entirely out of sympathy, and his attitude 
towards that of Descartes was hostile. 

Having made some disparaging remarks 
in his * Anima Magica Abscondita ' on the 

• Psychodia Platonica' of Henry More (1614- 
1687) [q. v.], a controversy between the two 
authors ensued. More ^under the pseudonym 
of Alazonomastix Philalethes) published in 
1650 his 'Observations upon Anthropo- 
sophia Theomagica and Anima Magica Abs- 
condita,' in which he accused Vaughan of 
being a magician, cast a slur on his sense of 
morality, and resented his treatment of 
Aristotle and his followers. Vaughan vindi- 
cated himself in *■ The Man-Mouse taken in 
a Trap' (1650), and was again answered by 
More m * The Second I^ash of Alazonomastix' 
(1651). Vaughan had the last word in 
*The Second Wash' (1651). The contro- 
versy was characterised by much virulence 
and petty acridities which accord little with 
the tone of the rest of Vaughan's writings. 
Elsewhere in both his prose and verse there 
is to be discerned a passionate craving for a 
solution of the mysteries of nature. He 
himself claimed to be a philosopher of nature 
and no mere student of alchemy, which in 
the ' common acceptation ' of the term meant 
no more than 'a torture of metals.' On 
such mistaken lines he confesses to have 
wandered in his early efforts. Vaughan's 
mysticism finds quaint expression in some 
diurnal jottings which he set down at the 
back of a manuscript of his in the British 
Museum, entitled * Aqua Vita) ; Non Vitis ; 
or the Radical Humiditie of Nature mechani- 
cally and magically dissected ' (Addit, MS. 
1741). In these jottings he relates strange 
dreams and premonitions that had befallen 
him, and frequently prays for forgiveness 
for the errors of his past life, especially in 
connection with 'a certain person with whom 
I had in former times revelled away many 
years in drinking.' Vaughan is frequently 
said to have been a Rosicrucian,but the state- 
ment would appear to have been founded on 
the fact of his having published a translation 
(by an unknown hand) of the ' Fama,' with 
a preface of his own (Liondon, 1652). In 
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his preface he distinct It states that he had 
no relations with the £rateraitT, neither did 
he much desire their acquaintance. 

His life and work hare made raiying 
impressions. Dihdin, in his notes to Sir 
Thomas Mores < Utopia' (1808, p. 441), 
though avoiding anj statement of opinion 
as to the sabject-matter of ' Magia Adamica,' 
considers the style and learning of the author 
to be admirable, and comments on his pre- 
dilection for forcible metaphor. Wot ton, on 
the other hand, in his notes to Swift's ' Tale 
of a Tub* (1867, p. Ia3). pronounces * Anthro- 
poeophia Magica ' to be ' a piece of the most 
unintelligible fustian that perhaps was ever 
published in any language.' The first part of 
Samuel Butler's 'Character of an Hermetic 
Philosopher' {Genuine Hemains, ed. Thyer, 
1759) IS obyiously drawn from Vaughan, 
as are some traits in the character of Kalph 
in ' Hudibras ' (edit. 1761, p. 19). Vaughan's 
▼erses, both English and Latin, are tinged 
with genuine poetic feeling. 

His published works appeared almost en- 
tirely under the pseudonym of Eugenius 
Fhilalethes. They include : 1 . ' Anthropo- 
•ophia Theomagica,' with 'Anima Magica 
Abscondita,' London, 1650; Amsterdam, 
1704 (in German); Leipzig and Hof, 1749 
(in German) ; London, 1888, in Waite's 
'Magical Writings.' 2. 'Magia Adamica; 
or the Antiquities of Magic,' London, 1650, 
1656 ; Amsterdam, 1704 (in German) ; 
Leipzig and Hof, 1749 (in German); 
London, 1888 (in 'Magical Writings'). 
3. * The Man-Mouse taken in a Trap,' Lon- 
don, 1650. 4. * The Second Wash ; or the 
Moore scour'd once more,' London, 1651. 
5. * Lumen de Lumine,' London, 1051 ; Hof, 
1750 (in Cxerman). 6. 'Aula Lucis; or the 
House of Light,' London, 165:^ (under the 
pseudonym * S. X., a Modern Speculator ') ; 
Hamburg and Frankfort, 1690 (in Lange's 
' Wunderliche Begebenheiten,' part ii., in 
German); Nuremberg, 1781 (in Scholtz's 
' Deutsches Theatrum Chemicum/ in Ger- 
man). 7. 'Euphrates; or the Waters of 
the East,' London, 1665, 1671 ; Stockholm 
and Hamburg, 1689 (in German) ; Nurem- 
burg, 1727 (in Scholtz's * Deutsches Thea- 
trum Chemicum,' in German). 8. ' The 
Ohymists Key to shut, and to open ; or the 
True Doctrine of Corruption and Generation,' 
London, 1657. 

Langlet du Fresnoy assigns to Vaughan 
' AbvHSUs Alchymia) Exploratus' (Hamburg, 
1705), which is a translation of * The Open 
Entrance to the Closed Palace of the King,' 
by Eirenrous Philalethes (see below) : and 
(lalkett and Laing mention a work called 
' The lietort. By the Author,' London, 1761 . 



He wrote yenes for Thomas Powell's 
' Elementa Optics,' London, 1651, for the 
English translation of Cornelius Agrippa's 
'Tuee Books of Occult Fliilosophy,' London, 
1651, and for William Cartwnglit's ' Come- 
dies,' London, 1651. 

A collection of Thomas's Latin verses was 
printed at the end of Henry Vaughan's 
' Thalia RediTiva,* London, 16i 8. Some of 
his English poems, whidi are scattered 
through his prose works, were included in 
Tutin s ' Secular Poems of Henry Vaughan,' 
Hull, 1893, and a large (perhaps complete) 
collection of both English and Latin is 
printed in Grosarl's 'Works of Henry 
Vaughan' in the ' Fuller Worthies' Library? 

A'aughan must be carefully disting^uished 
from the mystical writer who assumed the 
pseudonym of Eirenseus Philalethes, a list of 
whose works is given at the end of the 
notice of (Jeorge Starkey [q. v.] (cf. Sloane 
MS. 646, ff. 1-5). Vaughan's identity with 
this strange person has been pressed by an 
alleged descendant, calling herself Diana 
Vaughan, in 'M^moires d'une Ex-Palla- 
diste,' No. 4, October 18d5, published in 
Paris, where wild assertions of morbid credu- 
lity are repeated, including the legendary 
pact between Satan and Thomas Vaughan, 
signed 25 March 164o. 

[Wood's AthensB, iii. col. 722 ; Jones's Hist, 
of Brecknock, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 5U7, 640, 546 ; 
Rawl. MS. A. 11, 335; Thurloe State Papers, 
ii. 120; Foster's Alumni ; Aubrey's Brief Lives, 
ed. Clarke, 1898, ii. 268-9 ; Grosart's Edition 
of the Works of Henry Vaughan, vol. i. pp. xxv- 
xxriii, xxxv-xli, vol. ii. pp. 298-9, 301, 303, 
311-16 ; Saturday Rev. 22 Oct. 1887 ; Walker's 
Sufferings, pt. ii. p. 389 ; Waite's Magical Writ- 
ings of Thomas Vaughan, passim ; Langlet du 
Fresnoy 's Uistoire dela Philosophie Herm^tiqne, 
iii. 266 ; biographical note by Mr. £. K. Cham- 
bers prefixeil to vol. ii. of the * Muses' Library* 
edition of the Poems of Henry Vaughan, pp. 
xxxiv et seq.] B. P. 

VAUGHAJf, THOMAS {f, 1772- 
1820), dramatist, son of a lawyer, was edu- 
cated in the same profession. He obtained 
the post of clerk to the commission of 
peace of the city of Westminster, and 
about 1782 became captain of a company of 
the Westminster volunteers. He had a 
great partiality for the stage, and devoted 
much of his leisure to dramatic literature. 
In 1772 he wrote a series of essays in the 
* Morning Post ' on the Richmond Theatre. 
In 1776 he produced a farce entitled * Love's 
Metamorphoses,' which was acted for Mrs. 
Wrighten's benefit at Drury Lane on 
15 April. It was afterwards rejected by 
Kemblcy manager of Drury Lane, in 1789, 
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and by Greon;e Colman the younger, mana- 
ger of the Ilaymarket, in 1791. Vaughan 
published it in 1791 , under the title ' Lovers 
Vagaries ' (London, 4to), with a dedication 
to the rejectors. In 1776 he published 
another farce, entitled ' The Hotel, or the 
Double Valet' (London, 4to), which ap- 
peared atDrury Lane on 21 Nov. His next 
dramatic venture was ' Deception,' a politi- 
cal comedy, which was acted at Drury 
Lane on 26 Sept. 1784. None of Vaughan s 
plays possessea much merit, and they met 
'with no success. He was the author of a 
novel entitled 'Fashionable Follies' (Lon- 
don, 1782), which had some vogue; he 
republished it in 1810 with considerable 
additions, and with a dedication to Colman, 
-with whom he had formerly quarrelled, and 
w^ho bestowed on him the nickname of 
'Dapper.' 'The lletort' (I^ndon, 1761, 
4to), a reply to Churchill's ' llosciad,' which 
contained an allusion to Vaughan as * Dap- 
per,' is also assigned to him (Lowe, EriffL 
Theatrical Lit; llosciad, ed. Lowe, 1891, 
p. 31). He was a friend of Sheridan, and 
IS said to have been the original of Dangle 
in the 'Critic. The date of his death is not 
known. 

[European Mag. 1782, i. 30, 58; Bukors 
Biogr. Dram. ; Gonest's Hist, of the Stage, v. 494, 
646, vi. 332.] E. I. C. 

VAUGHAN, THOMAS (1782-1843), 
vocalist, born in Norwich in 1782, was a 
chorister of the cathedral under John Christ- 
mas Beck with [q. v.] His father died while 
Vaughan, still very young, was preparing 
to enter the musical profession, which he 
waa enabled to do under the advice and 

fatronage of Canon Charles Smith. In June 
799 Vaughan was elected lay-clerk of St. 
George's Cnapel, Windsor, where he attracted 
the notice of George HI. On 28 May 180;i I 
he was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 1 
Koyal, and about the same time became 
vicar-choral of St. Paurs and lay vicar of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1811 he joined l 
Charles Knyvett [q. v.] in establishing vocal 
subscription concerts, in opi>osition to the ' 
Vocal concerts ; but on the death of Samuel 
Harrison [q. v.] in 1812 the two enter])rises 
were merged, and Vaughan stepped into the 
position of principal tenor soloist at all the 
prominent concerts and festivals. He sang 
at the Three Choirs festivals from 1805 to 
1836, and took part in the production of 
Beethoven's Choral Symphcmy in 1826. For 
twenty-five years the public recognised in 
him the typical faultless singer of the Eng- 
lish school, perfected by the study of oratorio 
music. With distinct enunciation, pure in- | 



tonation, and severe elegance, Vaughan 
reigned supreme until a more versatile and 
energetic reading of classical as well as 
modern music was introduced by John Bra- 
ham [q. v.], who, however, was never ad- 
mitted to the frigid region of the Ancient 
concerts. 

Vaughan died at a friend's house near 
Birmingham, on 9 Jan. 1843, and was buried 
on the 17th in the west cloister of West- 
minster Abbey. He married in 1806 Miss 
Tennant, a soprano singer well known from 
1797 in oratorio performances. After some 
nine or ten years of married life they sepa- 
rated, and Mrs. Vaughan was heard, as 
Mrs. Tennant, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

[Hist, of Norfolk. 1829. p. 1089; Phillips'^ 
Memoirs, pp. 141, 149 ; Gent. Mag. 1843, i. 212; 
AtheDGeum, 1843, p. 39; Musical World, 1843, 
p. 20 ; Quarterly Musical Mng. vols. ii. v. vi. ; 
Annals of the Three Cboirp, pp. 82-8 ; Grove's 
Diet, of Music, iv. 233, 319.] L. M. M. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1577-1641), 
poet and colonial pioneer, bom in 1577, 
was the second son of Walter Vaughan of 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire [see under 
Vaugiian, Richard, second Earl of Cab* 
beryI. Sir Henry Vaughan (1587 .^-16;59 ?) 
[q. v.] was his brother. William matricu- 
lated, along with his brother John, from 
Jesus College, Oxford, on 4 Feb. 1591-2, and 
graduated I^.A. on 1 March 1594-5, and 
M.A. on 10 Nov. 1597. He supplicated for 
B.C.L. on 3 Dec. 1600, but beiore taking 
the degree he went abroad, travelled in France 
and Italy, and visited Vienna, where he pro- 
ceeded LL.D., being incorporated at Oxford 
on 23 June 1605. He was sheriff of Carmar- 
thenshire for 1616. 

Soon after his return he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of David ap 
liobert of Llangyndeyrn, where he there- 
upon settled at a house now called Torcoed, 
or, as he fancifully spelt it, Terra-Coed. By 
her he had one son, Francis, who appears to 
have died young. In January 1608 the 
house was struck by lightning and his wife 
killed, though Vaughan himself * miracu- 
lously escaped.' As a result, spiritual 
thoughts so absorbed his mind that appa- 
rently he suffered for a time from religious 
mania, while most of his subsequent work 
bears evidence of strong religious feeling. 
* DisgracefuU libt41es * were, however, * dis- 

5ersed farre and nij^h ' about his wife's death, 
'o refute the^e Vaughan wrote a strangely 
mystical work, which ho entitled * The Spirit 
of Detraction coniured and coniiicted in 
Seven Circles: a Work both Divine and 
Morall, fit to be perused by the Libertines 
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of this Affe, who endeavour by their detract- 
ing and derogatory Speeches to embezell the 
Glory of God and the Credit of their Neigh- 
bours ' (London, 1611, 4to). What appear 
to have been * remainders ' of this work were 
reissued in 1630, but with the substituted 
title of * The Arraignment of Slander, l*er- 
iury, Blasphemy, and other Malicious 
Sinnes.' 

Vaughan's attention was, however, soon 
directed to other matters of great public in- 
terest. In 1610 James I had ^nted to ' a 
company of adventurers,' consisting of the 
Earl of Northampton, Sir Francis Bacon, 
and forty-six other associates, considerable 
territory in Newfoundland for purposes of 
colonisation. In 1616 Vaughan purchased 
£rom the grantees a part of their land, and 
in the following year ' I transported thither,' 
he says, ' certayne colonies of men and 
women at my owne charge ; after which, 
finding the burthen too heavy for my weake 
shoulders, I assigned the Northerly propor- 
tion of my grant unto . . . Viscount Falk- 
land,' and a further portion somewhat later, 
probably in 1620, to Sir George Calvert 
(afterwards Lord Baltimore). In 1618 
Vaughan sent out a second batch of settlers 
under the command of K. Whitboume, 
whom he appointed governor for life of the 
undertaking (cf. Whitbournb, A Discourse 
and Discovery of Netqfoundlandj 1620 ; Old- 
HixoN, Brit. Empire in America f 1741, i. 8). 

In compliment to Wales, Vaughan had 
given his settlement the name of Cambriol, 
while its place-names included Vaughan's 
Cove, Golden Grove, and the names of all the 
counties of South Wales except Radnor (see 
Mason's Map), all of which have since dis- 
appeared. The settlement was situated on 
the south coast at the head of Trepassey 
Bay, and had been 'expressly planned on 
such a scale as to make agricultural pur- 
suits and the fishing mutually depend on 
each other * (Bonnycastle). 

Ill-health had prevented Vaughan from 
accompanying the earliest settlers, but he 
appears to have gone out himself after the 
return of Whitboume in 1622. lie had, how- 
ever, returned to England by 1625, bringing 
with him two works ready for publication. 
One was a Latin poem, written under the 
pseudonym of * Orpheus Junior,' in celebra- 
tion of the marriage of Charles I, under the 
title of * Cambrensium Caroleia ' (London, 
162o, 8vo. This extremely rare book — the 
only known copy being that at the British 
Museum — also contains a map of Newfound- 
land by Captain John Mason (1586-1636) 
Lq. v.] ' 

To the other work, which was published 



in 1626, Vaughan gave the title of ' The 
Golden Fleece . . . transported from Cam- 
brioll Colchios, By Orpheus Junior ' (Lon- 
don, 4to). This has been described as 'a 
compound of truth and fiction, of quaint 
prose and quainter verse' (Rich, Cat, of 
Books relating principally to America, p. 
45), and is written after a fantastic plan, 
also used by Boccalini, according to which 
a succession of historical characters present, 
in the court of Apollo, bills of complaint 
against the evils of the age, and finally the 
Golden Fleece, which is to restore all worldly 
happiness, is discovered in Newfoundland, of 
which country much detailed information is 
therefore given. This work ranks among 
the earliest contributions to English litera- 
ture from America (see Encycl, Brit, 9th 
edit. i. 720, s.v. 'American Literature*). 
These works were chiefly intended to ad- 
vertise the colony, or, as the author states 
elsewhere, 'to stirre up our Ilanders Mindes 
to assist and support the Newfound Ile.^ 
His efforts were warmlv appreciated by his 
fellow-adventurers, and Robert Ilayman in 
his * Quodlibets . . . from Newfoundland ' 
(London, 1628) addressed two of his epi- 
grrams to Vaughan. Hayman himself is in 
turn addressed in verse by * poore Gambriors 
lord,' who, according to Wood (loc. cit.), must 
have been living out there at the time. 

He was, however, again in England in 
1630, settling his private affairs, which he 
would have * chiefly to rely upon untill the 
Plantation be better strengthened.' His 
ho|)es for the future of the colony were 
doomed to disappointment, chiefly owing tu 
its severe winters. He died at Torcoed in 
August 1641, and was buried in Llangyn- 
deym churchyard, * without vain pom]),* as 
enjoined in his will (which was dated 14 Aug., 
and was proved on 21) Aug. 1641). 

Vaughan married, for his second wife, 
Anne, only child of John Christmas of Col- 
chester. She died on 15 Aug. 1672, at the age 
of eighty-four, and was buried in St. l*eter*s 
Church, Carmarthenshire, close to the altar, 
where her monument and kneeling efligy are 
still to be seen (Spurrell, Carmarthen, pp. 
187, 202). By her he had five daughters and 
one son, Edward, who was admitted a stu- 
dent of Gray's Inn on 19 March 1632-3, and 
was probably the person of that name knighted 
at Oxford on 24 Nov. 1643 (Metcalfe, 
Knights). He took a leading part in negotia- 
ting with General Laughame the cessation of 
hostilities in Carmarthenshire on the submis- 
sion of that countv to parliament in October 
1645 (Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii. 274- 
278). He married Jemima, daughter of Nicho- 
las Bacon of Shrubland Hall, near Ipswich. 
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Fourth in direct descent from them was 
John Vaughan y the last male representative 
of the family, who in 1804 bequeathed the 
whole of the Vaughan estates, with the 
house at Golden Grove, to John Campbell, 
first baron Cawdor [see under Vaughan, 
KiCHAKD, second Eabl of Cabbeby, ad Jin,'] 

* Though indifferently learned ' in law, in 
which faculty he had taken his degree, yet 
Vaughan *went beyond most men of his 
time for Latin especially and English poetry ' 
(Wood). He was also ffreatly attracted 
* ever since his childhood to the study of 
medicine, and wrote on the subject, whence, 
coupled with his degree of * doctor,' he has 
often been erroneously described as a physi- 
cian (Appleton, Cyclop, of Amer, Bioyr, vi. 
268; Dbakb, Diet, of Amer. Biogr. p. 940). 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Vaughan was the author of the following : 
1. ' £pfi>roiraiyvtov pium : ContinensCanticum 
Canticorum Salomonis, et Psalmos aliquot 
selectiores,' part i., London, 1697, l6mo ; part 
ii. 1598, 8vo. 2. ' Poematum Libellus ; ' 
containing (i) an ode to Robert, earl of 
Essex (to whom the book is also dedicated) ; 
(ii) * De Sphaerarum Ordine ; * and (iii) * Palas- 
monis Amoris Philosophici,' London, 1698, 
8vo. 3. ' Speculum humanas condicionis, in 
Memoriam patris sui . . . Gualteri Vaughanni,' 
London, 1698, 8vo. 4. * The Golden Grove 
moralised, in three Bookes: a Work very 
necessary for all such as would know how to 
goueme themselves, their houses, or their 
countrey,' London, 1600; 2nd edit, (en- 
larged), 1008, 8vo. This work, which is 
pernaps the most interesting of Vaughan*s 
performances, throws much light on the 
manners and diversions of the age, which as 
a rule he criticises with severity. 6. * Na- 
turall and Artificiall Directions for Health 
derived from the best Philosophers, as well 
Modeme as Ancient,' London, 1600, 12mo; 
reprinted in black letter, 1602, 8vo; 3rd 
edit, (revised and enlarged), 1607, lOmo; 4th 
edit. 1613; 6th edit, (with dedication to Sir 
Francis Bacon), 1617 ; 6th edit, (dedicated 
to William, earl of Pembroke, ana contain- 
ing two other treatises by other writers on 
diseases of the eyes), 1626, 4to ; 7th edit. 
1633, 4to. 0. 'The Newfound Politicke,' 
&c.y London, 1626, 4to. This was a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Trajano Boccalini*s 
'Ragguagli di Pamaso.' The book is in 
three parts, Vaughan, who was responsible 
for its publication, having himself translated 
the third part only, to which he also ap- 
pended a translation of ' The Duke of Hernia, 
his Speech in the Council 1 of Spaine.' The 
whole is intended as an earnest though in- 
direct warning by a protestant against con- 



cluding any alliance with Spain, and is de- 
dicated to the king, whom the author pro- 
phetically reminds of the verse, ' Tunc tua 
res agitur paries cum proximus ardet.' 
7. *The Newlanders Cure,* London, 1630, 
8vo. This is a medical work, treating of 
the complaints most prevalent in Newfound- 
land, with an autobiographical dedication to 
the author's brother, which was reprinted 
almost unabridged in the ' North American 
Review * for March 181 7 (iv. 289-96). 8. * The 
Church Militant, historically continued from 
the Yeare of our Saviours Incarnation 33 
untill this Present 1640,' London, 1640,8vo. 
9. * The Soules Exercise in the Daily Con- 
templation of our Saviours Birth, Life, Pas- 
sion, and Resurrection,' I^ondon, 1641, 8vOb 
The two last mentioned are bulkv books, 
written in verse, the latter being dedicated 
to both the king and queen. 

There was another colonial pioneer named 
W'lLLiAM Vaughan {d. 1719), who also 
came much in contact, at a later date, with 
another Captain Mason. He was of Welsh 
extraction, but bred in London under Sir 
Josiah Child, who had a great regard for 
him. He emigrated to New England, and 
his name first appears in the records of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, under date of 
8 March 1666-7. On the establishment of 
provincial government in that colony, 
Vaughan was nominated on 18 Sept. 1679 
to be one of the councillors of the province, 
which office he appears to have held till 
1716. From 1683 he bore the brunt of a 
most persistent attempt made by a Captain 
Mason to obtain possession of a lar^e tract 
of land in Portsmouth. He died m 1719 
(* Memoir ' in New Hampshire Hist. Soc. Col" 
lections J viii. 318 et seq., with Vaughan's 
autograph at p. 326; Belknap, Hist. (fNew 
Hampshire, ch. vi-xi.. Captain Mason, ut 
infra, pp. 122, 126, 364). 

[There is much Autobiogmphical matter con- 
tained in Vaughan's Works, especially in the 
Golden Fleece and the preface to the New- 
hinders Cure. As to his settlement, see Whit- 
bourne's Discourse (cited in text), Purcbas his 
Pilgrimes (iv. 1888}, BonnycaBtl*''8 Newfound- 
land in 1842 (i. 73-4), and Memoirs of Captain 
John Mason, pul)lii*he<l by the Prince Society, 
Boston, 1887, pp. 138-42, 163-5. See also art. 
on John Masox, (1586-1635). See also Wood's 
Athenie Oxon. li. 441; Williams's Eminent 
Welshmen, p. 514 ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. vol. 
XXX. As to his genealogy, see the authorities 
cited for the article on Vauuham , Ricuarj), second 
£ahl of Cahbery.] D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, Sir WILLIAM (d. 
1649), royalist governor of Shrawardine 
Castle, probably belonged to one of the 
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Shropshire or Herefordshire families of that 
name. He appears to have been serving 
in the Irish campaign of 1643, for towards 
the end of the following January the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde despatched him (already 
described as Sir William) from Dublin at the 
head of some 1 60 horse, with which he landed 
early in February 1643-4 at Neston in 
Cheshire (Philups, Civil War in Wales 
and the Marchefy ii. 125, 137-8; Cakte, 
Life of Ormonde, iii. 44 ; Symonds, Diary, 
p. 266 ; cf. Hint, MSS, Comm, 4th Rep. App. 
p. 667). Having Joined the royalist forces at 
Chester under Lord Byron, he probably 
took part in most of the engagements which 
occurred in that district during the en- 
suing summer. In September he accom- 
panied Byron to the relief of Montgomery, and 
* was the occasion of fighting the enemy in 
that place, but,' according to Byron himself, 
^contributed not much to the action,' the 
royalists being in fact completely routed on 
the 18th (Phillips, ii. 209). 

About this time he was appointed 
governor of Shrawardine Castle in Shrop- 
shire, which he garrisoned on 28 Sept. ; but 
early next month he was surprised and taken 
prisoner by Mytton, while on his knees 
receiving the sacrament in Shrawardine 
church. He was allowed to re-enter the 
castle on the pretext of persuading a sur- 
render, but, breaking his parole, he caused 
the drawbridge to be raised and refused to 
come forth (* True Informer,' No. 51, quoted 
in Phillips, i. 267 ; Webb, Cii-il War in 
Herefordshire, ii. 18'^). During the follow- 
ing winter, being now general of Shrop- 
shire, he quartered his own regiment in the 
various garrisons of the county, and seems 
to have placed his brother James, * u parson,' 
in command of Shrawardine (Symonds, p. 
250). He continued to harass the parlia- 
mentarians in the district, and is said not to 
have been over-scrupulous as to the con- 
fiscation of their property (Phillips, loc. cit. ; 
Webb, ii. 205), on which account, perhaps, he 
was given the name of * the De»vil of Shra- 
wardine' {Mercuriwi Aulicus, 1 Yeh. 1644). 
Wlien the king in May 1645 marched from 
Oxford towards Chester, he was met on the 
17th at Newport, Shropshire (Webb, ii. 186, 
says Evesham), by Vaughan, who had left 
Shrawardine * with his coach and six horses, 
his wife and other weomen, all with their 
portmanteals furnished for a longe march' 
(loc. cit.\ having on his way thither worsted 
some Shrewsbury horse neir Wenlock 
(Phillips, i. 294-5), though he was himself 
defeated by Cromwell on 27 April at Barap- 
ton in Oxfordshire (Gardiner, Civil War, 
ii. 201). During the next four weeks he ac- 



companied the king (SrMOin>s, p. 181), and 
at IS aseby (14 June) he took part in the grand 
charge that pierced through the enemy^s force 
(Warbubton, Prince ItupeH, iii. 127, cf. p. 
104, and plan, p. 88). After the day's defeat 
he fell back on Shropshire, whero on 4 and 
5 July he won two victories of some impor- 
tance, resulting in the relief of High Ercall 
(W^BBB, pp. 186, 266). Vaughan was shortly 
after directed by Maurice to join Rupert at 
Bristol (ib, p. 133), but this was probably 
countermanded, for during the next few 
months he again attended the king in lus 
marches along the Welsh borders, accompany- 
ing him to Newark, whero towards the end of 
October he was appjointed general of the horse 
in all W^ales, and in Shropshiro, Worcester- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Ilerofordshiro (Sy- 
monds,!). 256). He at once marched back to 
Denbighshire so as to organise the royalist 
troops there with the view of relieving Cheater 
(then besieged by Brereton), but on 1 Nov. 
was attacked and defeated by Mytton and 
Colonel Michael Jones [q. v.], just outside the 
town of Denbigh (Phillips, ii. 282; cf. St- 
MOXDs, op. cit. ; Gardiner, ii. 367, 377 ; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1645-7, pp. 161,174, 220, 
223 ; Williams, Ancient and Modem Den- 
biyh, pp. 215-9). Vaughan's routed horse 
made their way to Knighton, Radnorshire, 
where on 13 Nov. the party broke up ; but 
many, with their commander, found tem- 
porary quarters at Leominster, but soon had 
to escape to Worcester (Webb, ii. 243-4). 
Early in December he received orders to re- 
new the attempt to relieve Chester, where- 
upon he began the difficult task of reinforc- 
ing his troops, chiefly around Leominster 
and Ludlow (Symonds, p. 276). In January 
1645-6 he joined his forces with those of 
Lord Astley, and they * lay hovering about 
Bridgnorth,' waiting for Lord St. Paul with 
Welsh troops; but their junction with him 
being frustrated, Vaughan and Astley had to 
fall back once more on Worcester (Phillips, 
i. 351-4, ii. 289, 292 ; Webb, pp. 244, 257). 
On 22 March their joint forces were com- 
pletely broken up at Stow-in-the-W^olds, 
Gloucestershire, by Brereton,who had hurried 
in pursuit of them immediately after he had 
taken Chester (Phillips, i. 360). 

The war being practically at an end, 
Vaughan appears to have gone over to 
The Hague. There in November 1648 
Kupert gave him the command of a ship 
{Htst, MSS. Comm, 4th Rep. App. p.275), with 
which he probably crossed over to Ireland 
(ib. 8th Uep. App. p. 610 b ; Carte, Life of 
Ormonde, iii. 441), where he became major- 
general of horse imder Ormonde. When 
C4eneral Michael Jones, however, siirprised 
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the royalists at Rathmines, on 2 Aug. 1649, 
Vaughan led the charge in repulsing him, 
but was killed, dying ' bravely at the head 
of his men/ who were thereupon seized 
"with panic, and could not be brought to 
rally ^Cabte, iii. 464-8, 471 ; cf. Verney, 
MemotrSf ii. 343 ; cf. I^COCK, Army List, 
pp. 11-12). 

On 8 Oct. 1651 Charles Vaughan, his 
administrator, applied for leave to com« 
pound for his estate, permission to which 
effect was granted (Oar/, of Proceedings of 
Committee for Compounding, p. 2880). 



[Anthorities cited.] 



D. Ll. T. 



^VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1716 ?- 
1780 P), Jacobite soldier and Spanish officer, 
bom about 1716, was the thira son of John 
Vaughan (1675-1762) of Courtfield, near 
Koss, Herefordshire, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Jones of 
Llanarth, Monmouthshire. Both families 
have always been Roman catholic, and to the 
former belonged Thomas Vaughan who en- 
tered Douay in 1 622, and, having taken orders, 
was sent upon the English mission on 27 Aug. 
1628, but ' fell a victim to the persecution 
commenced in 1641 ' (Challoner, ii. 210). 
After the landing of Charles Edward in Scot- 
land in 1745, William Vaughan left Mon- 
mouthshire for the north, in the company of 
David Morgan (who was executed for high 
treason on 30 July 1746), and joined the 
prince*8 army at Preston on 27 Nov. (Cam-' 
Man Journal f viiL 310-11 : Wales, January 
1895, pp. 20-3 ; cf. Howell, State Trials, 
xviii. 372). Vaughan was at first attached to 
the prince's life-guards, but subsequently 
served as lieutenant-colonel in the Manches- 
ter regiment. He was present at Culloden, 
but succeeded in efTectmg his escape into 
France. Early in 1747 he accompanied IVince 
Charles on his journey from Paris to Madrid 
(see Charles's letter to his father, dated 
12 March 1747, in Lord Mahon, Jfltst. of 
England, vol. iii. App. p. xxxviii, and Ewald, 
Life of Charles, ii. 147), and on Charles's 
recommendation was admitted into the 
Spanish service, with the rank of lieutcnant- 
colonely in the regiment called ilibemia. In 
this he served over twenty-nine years, attain- 
ing in December 1773 the rank of brigadier- 
general. On 26 Oct. 1777 he was appointed 
major-general (mariscal de campo) of the 
ro^al armies, but towards the end of 1778 he 
jomed the expedition to Buenos Ayres. He 
IS last mentioned in the Spanish records under 
date of 29 March 1780 as being nominated 
to serve with the troops under the general 
command of Don Vittoria de Navia. He 
probably died soon after. 



His elder brother, Richard Vaughan (b, 
1708), the second son, also took part in the 
Jacobite rising, j oined the Duke of Perth's 
division, and was likewise present at Cullo- 
den. He also subseouently entered the 
Spanish service, and died in that country, 
having married a Spanish lady. Donna 
Francesca, by whom he had a daughter 
Elizabeth (who was married to Colonel 
Count of Kilmallock, in the Spanish service), 
and a son William Q740-1/96), who suc- 
ceeded to the Courtfield estate, and continued 
the line, Cardinal Vaughan and lloger Wil- 
liam Vaughan [q. v.] being his great-grand- 
sons. 

[Extracts from the Archives of the Spanish 
War Office at SimancAS, kindly communicated 
by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. See also 
Burke's Landed Gentry, s.v. * Vaughan of Court- 
field ; ' Clark's Genealogies of Glamorgan, 
p. 267 ; Coxe's Monmouthshire, p. 346.] 

D. Ll. T. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM (1762-1850), 
merchant and author, bom on 22 Sept. 1762, 
was the second son of Samuel Vaughan, a 
London merchant, by his wife Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Hallowell of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Benjamin Vaughan [q.v.] was his 
elder brother.He was educated at Newcomers 
school at Hackney and at the academy at 
Warrin^on in Lancashire. His studies were 
much directed to geography, history, travels, 
and voyages of discovery. Aft^r leaving 
school he entered his father*s business, and 
soon became prominent in mercantile and 
commercial questions. In 1783 he was 
elected a director of the Koyal Exchange As- 
surance Corporation, and continued in it, as 
director, sub-governor, and governor, until 
1829. During the naval mutiny at the Nore 
in 1797 Vaughan formed one of the committee 
of London merchants convened to meet at the 
Royal Exchange to take prompt measures to 
restore tranquillity. He proved extremely 
active, and independently drew up a short 
address to the seamen which was put in 
circulation by the naval authorities. In 
1791 he had endeavoured to form a society 
for the promotion of English canals, and, 
with this end in view, made a collection, in 
tliree folio volumes, of plans and descrip- 
tions relating to the subject. Failing m 
his object, he turned his attention to docks, 
on which he became one of the first au- 
thorities. From 1793 to 1797 he nublished 
a series of pamphlets and tracts advocating 
the construction of docks for the port of 
London, and on 22 April 1796 he ^ve 
evidence before a parliamentary committee 
in favour of the bill for establishing wet 
docks. The great development of London 
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as a port must be regarded as partly due to 
his unceasing exertions. 

Vaughan was for many years a fellow of 
the Royal Society, a fellow of the Linnean 
Society, and a fellow of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society. He was a member of the New 
England Corporation, and filled the office of 
gOYemor till 1829. He was also a member of 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, which was instrumental in 1816 
in establishing the first savings bank in 
London, at I^icester Place, Westminster. 
Vaughan died in London on 5 May 1850, at 
his residence, 70 Fenchurch Street. He 
was a governor of Christ's Hospital and an 
honorary member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers. A bust of Vaughan was exe- 
cuted by Sir Francis Chantrey in 1811, and 
was reproduced from a drawing by the Rev. 
Daniel Alexander in Vaughan's * Tracts on 
Docks and Commerce,' 1839. 

He was the author of: 1. * On Wet Docks, 
Quays, and Warehouses for the Port of Lon- 
don,* London, 1793, 8vo. 2. ' Plan of the 
London Dock, with some Observations re- 
specting the River,' London, 1794, 8vo. 
3. * Answers to Objections against the Lon- 
don Docks,* London, 1796, 8vo. 4. * A Letter 
to a Friend on Commerce and Free Ports and 
London Docks,' London, 1796, 8vo. 5. * Exa- 
mination of William Vaughan in Committee 
of the House of Commons,' London, 1796, 
8vo. 6. * Reasons in favour of London Docks,' 
London, 1797, 8vo. 7. *A Comparative 
Statement of the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Docks in Wapping and the 
Isle of Dogs,' 2nd ed. London, 1799, 8vo. 
Nos. 1 to 6 were published collectively 
in 1797 under the title, * A Collection of 
Tracts on Wet Docks for the Port of Lon- 
don, with Hints on Trade and Commerce 
and on Free Ports.' They were republished 
in 1839, with the addition of No. 7, and of 
several small pieces under the title, * Tracts 
on Docks and Commerce, printed between 
1793 and 1800.' 

[Memoir prefixed to Tracts on Docks and 
Commerce, 1839; Gent. Mag. 1850. i. 681; 
Pantheon of the Age, 1826.] E. I. C. 

VAUS or VASCUS, JOHN (1490?- 
1538 y), latinist and the earliest Scottish 
writer on grammar, was born at Aberdeen 
about 1490. He appears to have studied at 
Paris (verses addressed by him to his fellow 
students in ]a}CKHA^t^8 Materia Nottciarum, 
Paris, 1514), and to have returned to his na- 
tive town in 1615 or 1516, when he was ap- 
pointed humanist or professor of Latin m 
the college of St. Mary (afterwards King's 
College), succeeding in that post a namesake 



and prohable relative, Alexander Vascus 
(BoBCB, Episc, Aberd, Vita, ed. Moir, 1894, 
pp. 90, 96). 

Boece, the principal of the college, de- 
scribes him as 'in hoc genere disciplinie 
admodum eruditus, sermone eleffans, sen- 
tentiis venustus, labore invictus. Bv his 
pupil and colleague, Robert Gray, fie is 
styled ' clarissimus vir, optimis Uteris, 
amaenissimo ingenio, suavissimis moribus, 
singulari probitate, gravitate, fide et con- 
stantia prseditus' (letter to Aberdeen stu- 
dents) ; and by Ferrerius, * vir cum Uteris 
tum moribus omatissimus et de juventute 
Scotica bene merit us ' {Acad. Dissertat.) 

In 1522 Vaus published, for the use of 
his students, a commentary on the first part 
of the ' Doctrinale ' of Alexander de \ ilia 
Dei; combined with a more elementary 
original treatise ' Kudimenta puerorum in 
artem grammaticalem ' (Sale Catalogue of 
D. Laing's library). He revisited Paris to 
superintend the printing of these books at 
the Ascensian press; and the former (of 
which the only Known copy is in the Uni- 
versity Library, Aberdeen) contains inte- 
resting letters to the Aberdeen students 
from vans and from his printer, Jodocus 
Badius, reprinted by M. L. Delisle in the 
* Biblioth^ue de r£cole des Chartes ' (vol. 
Ivii.) Of the * Rudimenta ' a second edition 
ap]>eared in 15B1 ; and a third, ' Rudimenta 
artis grammaticalis,' was issued posthu- 
mously in 1553, under the editorship of 
Theophilus Stewart, the successor of Vans 
in the professorship of humanity. A fourth 
edition was printed at Edinburgh by Lek- 
preuik in 1566 (Dickson and Edmond, 
Annals of Scottish Print inffy p. 23). The 
work is valuable to the student of early 
Scots, a great part of the book being in 
that dialect, though devoted only to Latin 
grammar. 

Vaus was in office in 1538 {Off, and 
Grad. of King's Coll, p. 45), but probably 
died in that year, as on 17 April 1539 
Stewart had succeeded to his professorship. 

[Spalding Club's publications, especially 
Miscellany, vol. v. pref. p. 43 ; Aberdeen and 
Banff Collections, p. 65 ; Fasti Abcrdonenses, 
pref. p. xxi ; Ruddiman's Bibliotheca Komana ; 
Del isle's Josse Bade et Jean Vaus. Paris, 1896 ; 
Kellas Johnstone's Script. Aberd. Incunabula in 
Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. xii.] P. J. A. 

VAUTOR, THOMAS {f, 1616), musi- 
cian, was apparently a household musician 
in the family of Anthony Deaumont, of 
Glenfield, Leicestershire ; and filled the same 
post to Sir George Villiers after his mar- 
riage with Anne Beaumont in 1592. On 
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11 May 1616 Vautor supplicated for the 
degree of Mus. Bac. at Oxford, which was 
granted on condition of his composing a 
ehoral hymn for six voices ; he was admitted 
on 4 July. At this time George Villiers, the 
son of Vautor^s patrons, was rising in the 
king's favour, and in 1619 he was created 
Alarquis of Buckingham, upon which 
Vautor dedicated to him a collection of 
twenty-two madrigals, entitled * The First 
Set; being Songs of diverse Ayres and 
Natures for Five and Sixe parts ; Apt for 
Vyols and Voices.' Among the pieces are 
two fa-las, a * Farewell to Oriana * (Queen 
Elizabeth), an elegy on Prince Henry, and 
another on Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stough- 
ton, Leicestershire. These had evidently 
been composed at an earlier period ; and 
Vautor mentions in the dedication that 
' some were composed in your tender yeares, 
and in your most worthy father*s house.' 
Nothing further is recorded of Vautor, and 
no other compositions by him are known, 
either in print or manuscript. 

None of Vautor's music has been reprinted ; 
but two specimens of the verses, ' Blush 
not rude present ' and ' Sweet Suffolk Owl,' 
are included in Mr. A. II. Bullen's * Lyrics 
from theSongbooks of the Elizabethan Age.' 
His collection is very rare. Anthony Wood 
was not aware that he had published any- 
thing; and Hawes, in reprinting Morley's 
'Triumphs of Oriana' (1814), did not include 
Vautoris * Farewell to Oriana* among the 
supplementary numbers. A list of the twenty- 
two pieces is given in Rimbault's 'Bibliotheca 
Madrigaliana.' 

[Vautor 8 collection of madrigals in the British 
Mnseum; Boasa and Clark's Register of the 
University of Oxford, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 148, where 
be is inaecnrately called John VanJer ; Foster's 
Alnmui Oxon. p. 1539 ; Davey's History of 
EoRlish Music, pp. 215, 224.] II. D. 

VAUTROLLIER, THOMAS ( d, 1587 ?)» 
printer, was a Huguenot of learning, who 
came to London from Paris or Rouen about 
the be^nning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He was admitted a brother of the Sta- 
tioners' Company on 2 Oct. 1564, and pro- 
bably worked as a servant to some printer till 
1570, when he established a press in Black- 
friars. His first publication was ' A Booke 
containing divers Sortes of Hands,' 1570. 
In 1578 ne printed * Special and Chosen 
Sermons of 1), Martin Luther,' without a 
license, and was fined 10«., and in the 
following year was fined for a similar offence. 
In the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, 1580, a recommendation was made 
to the king and council that Vautrollier 



should receive a ' licence and priviledge ' as 
a printer in Scotland. The exact date of 
his arrival in Edinburgh is not known. He 
brought a large supply of books with him, 
and traded as a bookseller for several years 
before he started a press. This appears from 
a complaint made against him by Charteris 
and others, so that in 1580 the town council 
demanded custom for the books he imported 
{Town Council Hecords), Vautrollier, when 
he came to Scotland, brought a letter of in- 
troduction from Dr. Daniel Rogers [q. v.], one 
of the clerks of the privy council, to George 
Buchanan (1500-1582) [q. v.] During Vis 
absence from London the press there was in 
full operation under the management of his 
wife. It appears that Vautrollier returned to 
London, and shortly afterwards had to leave 
for Edinburgh again, as it is supposed he had 
incurred the displeasure of the Star-chamber 
by the publication of Bruno's * Last Tromp,' 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. On his way 
to Scotland he was plundered by robbers. 
Having succeeded in establishing his press 
in Edinburgh in 1584, Vautrollier was patro- 
nised by James VI, and printed the first of 
the king's published works, ' The Essayes of 
a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie,' 1584, 
and, at the desire of the king, an English 
translation of Du Bart as's ' History of Judith,' 
1584 — both issued *cum privilegio regali.' 

In 1584 Vautrollier printed six distinct 
works, and in the following year only two. 
In 1586 he returned to London, having ob- 
tained his pardon, taking with him a manu- 
script copy of John Knox's * History of the 
Reformation,' which he * put to press, but all 
the copies were seized [by the order of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift] before the work was com- 
pleted ' ( Works of John Jr?w).r, vol. i. p. xxxii). 
No perfect copy of this edition is extant. 

After his return he dedicated to Thomas 
Randolph (1523-1590) [q. v.], master and 
comptroller of the queen*s posts, a work which 
he translated and printed, titled ' An excel- 
lent and learned treatise of Apostasi . . . 
Translated out of French into English by 
Vautrollier the printer.' In this dedication, 
which is dated * from my poor house in the 
Black ffryers the 9th May 1587,' he acknow- 
ledges to Randolph ^ the great duty wherein 
I stand bound to your worship for your great 
favours and assistance in my distresses and 
afflictions.' Vautrollier remained in London 
till the time of his death, which took place 
some time before 4 March 1587-8, for on that 
day the Stationers' Company ordered Hhat 
Mrs. Vautrollier, late wife of Tho. Vautrollier, 
deceased, shall not hereafter print anye man- 
ner of book or books whatsoever, as well by 
reason that her husband was noe printer at 
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the tyme of his decease, as also for that by 
the decrees sette downe in the Starre 
Chamber she is debarred from the same.' In 
I088, however, she printed several works 
probably left by her husband in an unfinished 
state. Vautrollier had several privileges 
conferred upon him, among others one from 
James VI in 1580. lie had also liberty to 
employ in his printing office * six Frenche- 
menorDuchemen,or suchelike ' (Stationers' 
Beff. B. fol. 487 b). 

Vautrollier had four devices, all of which 
have an anchor suspended by a right hand 
issuing from clouds, and two leafy boughs 
twined, with the motto ' Anchora Spei.' 

Vautrollier had a number of children, sons 
and daughters. The following appear in the 
register of Black Friars — Simon, Thomas, 
Daniel, and Manassie. A daughter Jaklin 
was married in 1»>88 to Kichard Field (Jl. 
1579-1624), Shakespeare's friend and fellow- 
townsman, who succeeded Vautrollier in his 
house and business. On that g^und Field 
has been reckoned among Vautrollier*s ap- 

Erentices, and the further fanciful theory has 
een educed that Shakespeare, like his friend 
Field, acquired a knowledge of printing in 
Vautrollit?r*8 workBho'p (Shakspere and Typo- 
graphy^ 1872). 

[Dickson und Edmond's Annals of Scottish 
Printing (containing list of publications and a 
facsimile of device) ; Arbor's Transcript of the 
Stitioners' Company liegisters ; Ilarleian MS. 
5910 ; two nmnuscripts by Ooorgo Chalmers in 
Advoctvtfts' Libniry, entitled 'Hist. Annals of 
Printing in Scotland ' and * Printing in Scotland ; * 
Ames's Typogr. Antiq. cd, Ht-rbert.] G. S-H. 

VAUX, ANNE {fl. 1005-1635), recu- 
sant, was tln! third daughter of AVilliam 
Vaux, third baron Vaux of llarrowden in 
Northamptonshire, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Beaumont (fl. 1550) 
[q. v.], master of the rolls. Thomas Vaux, 
second baron Vaux [q. v.], was Anne's grand- 
father. 

A zealous Uoman catholic, liko others of her 
family, Anne devoted her life to the service 
of her faith. She attached herself especially 
to Ileury Garnet t [q. v.] Styling herself Mrs. 
Perkins, to avoid the suspicion attaching to 
her family, she and her marri(^d sister, 
Eleanor Brooksby, at various times hired 
houses under Game It's directions to serve as 
meeting-places for the Jesuits. The most 
famous of those was AVhite Webbs, near En- 
field. In 1(504 she and Garnet t were re- 
siding at a house she had taken at Wands- 
worth, whither her cousin, Francis Tresham 
[q. v.], the conspirator, frequently resorted. 
After the Gunpowder plot had been set on 
foot by Thomas Winter (d, 1006) [q. v.]. 



both Treeham and Kobert Catesby [q. v.] 
continually yisited her. Towards the time 
for the execution of the plot, she took up her 
abode with Gramett at >Vhite Webbs, and 
the house became a rendezvous for the con- 
spirators. She and Gamett probably knew 
little or nothing of their plans. 

The theory has been advanced that Anne 
acted as an amanuensis to the writer of the 
famous letter to Lord Monteagle which 
frustrated the plot {Gent. Mag, 1835, i. 

\ 251-5). She was the intimate friend of 
the wife of Thomas Ilabington [q. v.], to 

I whom the letter is assigned by tradition, 

I and was related to Francis Tresham, who 
is now regarded as the author. A com- 
parison of the anonymous letter, however, 
with one by Anne Vaux preserved in the 
state yeL^rs (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1603- 
1610, p. 296) shows that the handwriting 
of the two, though bearing a superficial re- 
semblance, is different in essential details. 

After the discovery of the plot Anne was 
committed to the charge of &ir John Swj-- 
nerton, but was soon discharged on Sir 
I^wis Pickering's bond {Addit, MS. 11402, 
f. 108). She proceeded with Gamett early 
in January 1605-6 to Hindlip, near Wor- 
cester, the house of Thomas Habington. 
There Gamett was arrested on 25 Jan., after 
a search lasting twelve days. During his 
concealment he was nourished by broths and 
warm drinks conveyed through a reed from 
the chamber of * the gentlewoman,* probably 
Mrs. Vaux. After Gamett was conveyed to 
the Tower, she established a communication 
with him through his keeper. The impor- 
tant part of their letters was written in 
orange juice, invisible until exposed to the 
fire. The keeper, however, betrayed them, 

I and all their correspondence was read by the 
officers of the crown. Early in March she 
was arrested and conveved to the Tower * with 

• 

some rough usa^e.' She was examined on 
1 1 and 24 March, and confessed to keei)ing 
White W^ebbs, and to the visits of Catesby, 
Winter, and Tresham, but denied all know- 
ledge of the plot. She was liberated before 
September, and for many years remained in 
obscurity. At a later date she took up her 
residence at Stanley Grange, near Derby, 
where she kept a school for the children of 
catholic gentry under the auspices of the 
; Jesuits. It was dispersed in 1636 by warrant 
of the privy council ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1635, np. 303, 420). The date of her death 
is not known. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, passim ; 
Foley's Kccords of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus, 1879, passim ; Morris's Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers, 1st ser. pp. 150, 
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180 ; Bridges's Hist, of Northamptonshire, ed. 
Whallej, ii. 103 ; Burke's Peerage; Morris's Life 
of Gerard, J 881.] E. I. C. 

VAUX, LAURENCE (1519-1585), 
Koman catholic divine, was bom at Blackrod 
in the parish of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, 
in 1519. His family seems to have been 
connected with that of Lord Vaux of Har- 
rowden. He passed, probablv from the Man- 
chester grammar school, to Qaeen's College, 
Oxford, and thence to Corpus Christi, and 
was ordained priest by the bishop of Chester 
on 24 Sept. 1542 in the collegiate church 
of Manchester. When the college was dis- 
solved in the first year of Edward VI, Vaux 
was one of the fellows, and in receipt of a 
pension of 8/. ISs. 4td. In the following 
year he was described as one of the curates 
of the parish of Manchester, having for his 
salary 12/. Ids, 62?., ' and no other lyvynge.' 
After the accession of Mary, the college was 
refounded (July 1557) ana Vaux reinstated 
as fellow ; and in 1558 he succeeded Collier 
as warden, having previously (1556) been 
admitted to the reading of the sentences at 
Oxford and having taken the degree of B.D. 
In Mary's reign the college was used as a 
prison for protestant confessors, but Vaux 
was never accused of cruelty, and he is de- 
scribed by the presbyterian Hollingworth 
as ' well belovea and highly honoured .... 
and in his wa^ devout and conscientious.' 

On the passing of the act of uniformity in 
1559, Vaux acted with unusual promptitude 
and boldness. When the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners visited the college they found that 
the warden had already fled, taking with him 
the college muniments. lie had also re- 
moved the college plate and vestments. It 
appears that for a short time he retired to 
Ireland, where he fell among thieves and 
lost some church goods, peniaps a small 
portion of the college property. In 1661 he 
was reported to be * secretly lurking ' in 
Lancasnire (Cal, State Papers, Dom. Ad- 
denda, 1545-65, p. 522), and he received 
orders from the royal commissioners to con- 
fine himself to the county of Worcester. 
Meantime he supported himself by teaching, 
and acted as tutor to Laurence Chaderton 
fq. v.]> ^^^ before long slipped abroad to 
lioayain, where he found his former bishop, 
Cuthbert Scott [q. y.], who died there on 
3 Oct. 1564 ^OLANTTs, Hist. Lov, ii. 785), and 
other English scholars, who for the most 
part occupied two houses, which they named 
' Oxford ' and ' Cambridge ' (Maziere Brady, 
EpiBC. Success, iii. 56). Vaux himself kept a 
small school for the children of the lay 
exiles. In 1566 he went to Rome and had 
private audience of Pius V, who explained to 



him the commission he had given in con* 
sistory to two of the Louvain exiles. Dr. 
Sanders and Dr. Harding, as apostolic dele- 

5:ates to give certain faculties to priests in 
England, and to make known the papal de- 
cision that under no circumstances was it 
lawful for catholics to attend the Anglican 
church service. Vaux, after communicating 
with the two doctors, on their persuasion 
went himself into England, carrying with 
him as his credentials from Dr. Sanders a 
pastoral letter which made some stir. Vaux 
also circulated among his friends in Lan- 
cashire a letter in wnich he strongly en- 
forced the prohibition against frequenting 
the protestant church. The results of his 
mission were soon visible. The ' secret and 
disorderly practices in Lancashire by means 
of seditious persons ' attracted the attention 
of the government. The bishop was repri- 
manded for remissness and ordered to visit 
his diocese. The sherifl' received a writ for 
the apprehension of Vaux and a few clerical 
assistants, while several country gentlemen 
got into trouble for harbouring them. 

Vaux made his way bacK in safety to 
Louvain probably early in 1567, and there 
printed at the press of John Fowler [q. v.] his 
famous little catechism, written for the bene- 
fit of his young pupils (cf. Rogers, Works, 
Parker Soc. pp. 62, 110-14, 252, 268-60, 
287-9, 299). It bore the imprimatur of 
the parish priest of St. Peter, Louvain, 
dated 20 April 1567. Five years later, in 
his fifty-third year, as he himself said, he 
entered, as a novice the order of canons 
regular of St. Augustine in their monastery 
of St. Martin (10 Aug. 1572), and there 
made his profession on 3 May of the fol- 
lowing year. He previously executed cer- 
tain legal documents providing for the 
safety of the Manchester church plate and 
property, ' until such time as the college 
should be restored to the catholic faitn.' 
The charters and muniments, with certain 
vessels and furniture enumerated by him, 
he had left in Lancashire with his friend 
Edward Standish of Standish. Some other 
rich vestments and vessels he deposited in 
the sacristy of his monastery. 

In 1580 Vaux, who had meanwhile been 
elected sub-prior, left Louvain on the com- 
mand of the pope for Rheims, where he was 
to join or follow the Jesuits, Parsons and 
Campion, and other priests in their missionary 
attacK upon England. Vaux passed in safety 
through the searchers at Dover, but was be- 
trayed and captured at Rochester, put 
through a severe examination by the bishop 
of London, and committed to the gatehouse, 
Westminster. In a letter written to the 
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prior of St. Martin's in the followinj^ Octo- 
ber Vaux gives a graphic account of his soft 
bed, tidy room, excellent fare, and goodly com- 
pany, adding, ' So I remain in prison, but 
well content with my state.' In another 
letter, addressed three years lat^^r to an old 
friend and former fellow of Manchester, then 
confined in Chester Castle, Vaux still writes 
cheerfully. He was paying indeed 16/. a 
year for Lis room, but says, * As yet I have 
found no lack ; my friends here be many and of 
much worship, especially since my catechism 

ii.e. the thirci edition] came forth in print.' 
t was selling well, and three hundred copies 
were distributed in the north. 

But in 1584 Vaux was transferred to the 
Clink in Southwark. The irritation against 
catholics at this time found vent in the 
banishment of some seventy priests and 
increased rigour against others. Vaux, 
obnoxious on account of his catechism, 
was once more examinfMl by the bishop 
of London and the commissioners, and was, 
according to Strype, put * in danger of 
death.' Burghley interceded for the old 
man, and probably saved him from the gal- 
lows. He died in the course of 1585. 
*Obiit in vinculis martyr,' writes Bridge- 
water in 1588; and the rumour reached 
Louvain that his death was caused by star- 
vation or the hardships of his prison, but of 
this there is not sufficient evidence. 

Vaux's only publication was * A Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine, necessary for 
Children and Ignorant People,' l-iouvain, 
1567 ; Antwerp, 1574. Two editions ap- 
peared during the author's imprisonment in 
1583, one at Liege, and the other perhaps 
from 8omo secret press in England. A re- 
print, edited by the present writer, was 
issued by the Chetham Society in 1885. 

[Introduction to the reprint of the catechism 
for the Chetham Society, 1885 ; oariy notices in 
Pits, Do<ld. Challoner, and Wood are scanty 
and inaccurate. See also Paquot's Hist. Litte- 
raire des Pays-Bas, 1770; Gibson's Lydi ate Hall, 
pp. 183 seq. ; Raines's Lives of the Wardens 
and Bjiiley's Church Goods (Chetham Soc.) The 
testamentary and other documents of Vaux for- 
merly at Louvain, now in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, were first printed by Mr. R. Simp- 
son in tht; Rambler, December 1857<] 

T. G. L. 

VAUX, Sir NICHOLAS, first Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden (d. 1523), courtier and 
soldier, was of the family of Vans or Vaux, 
settled at Harrowden in Northamptonshire 
since the time of Henry IV. Vaux s mother 
is stated in a manuscript at the college of 
arms to have been ' Katherina filia Georgii 
Peniston de Court owsell Pedemontani' ( Tin- 



cent MS. 20). In Bridges's 'History of 
Northamptonshire ' this is giren as ' Gregory 
Peniston of Courtesells in Piedmont.' The 
lady's father was doubtless an English 
pol itical refugee. Vaux's father, Sir William 
Vaux, was a zealous Lancastrian. He was 
attainted by Edward IVs first parliament 
in 1461 and his estates confiscat-ed. It is 
not improbable that he then fled the country, 
and his eldest son, Nicholas, may have been 
the offspring of an Italian alliance, though 
Anthony Wood says that he was bom in 
Northamptonshire. He probably returned 
to England at Easter 1471, accompanying 
Margaret of Anjou from Normandy. He 
was slain in the disastrous defeat of Tewkes- 
bury on 4 May of that year (Paston Letters ; 
Ware WORTH, Chron, p. 18 ; cf. Hot. Pari. 
vi. 304 ; Campbell, Materials, &c., ii. 325). 
One of the ladies taken prisoners in Queen 
Margaret's company was his wife, ' Dame 
Kateryne Vans' (Warkworth, Chron. p. 
19). Sir William Vaux's manor of Harrow- 
den was, upon his attainder in 1461 (Hot. 
Pari. V. 616), given to Ralph Hastynges. 

Wood states that Nicholas Vaux * in his 
juvenile years was sent to Oxford.' But 
of this there is no evidence (Boase, Reyist. 
Univ. Oxon.) A manuscript pedigree in the 
college of arms says of him, ' floruit summa 
gratia apud Margaretam comitissam Rich- 
mundise, and she, it is known, retained 
Maurice Westbury, an Oxford man, for the 
instruction at her residence of *certayn 
vonge gent il men at her findyng ' (Reg. 0.ron. 
i". Ep. p. 458; Wood, Annals^ i.b55; Chur- 
TON, Life of Bishop Smyth, p. 13). This 
would account for the favour he evidently 
enjoyed witJi Henry VII, for within three 
months of the victory of Bos worth he ob- 
tained from the king a grant for life of the 
offices of steward of the towns of Olney and 
Newport Pagnell, dated 2 Nov. 1485 (Camp- 
bell, Materials, i. 168).* Henry VIPs first 
parliament met on 7 Nov. 1485, and a petition 
was immediately presented by Nicholas Vaux 
setting forth the attainder and forfeitures of 
his father, and praying the repeal of the act 
of 1461 and his restoration to his father's 
lands {Rot. Pari. yi. 304 A). The royal 
assent was at once given {ib.\ cf. Campbell, 
Materials, ii. 325). 

In 1487 Vaux was presumably resident 
upon his restored estates in Northampton- 
shire. He was mentioned by Polydore 
Vergil (ed. 1649, p. 728) among the notables 
who brought their followers to the support 
of Henry VII against Lambert Simnel in 
June 1487. AfEer the king's victory on 
16 June at Stoke, near Newark, Vaux re- 
ceived knighthood {Coll. Arms Vincent MS. 
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!K); MirrCALPB, Book of KniyhU, p. 14). 
Vaux actively devoted liimsell* to agricul- 
tural improvement, and was in consequence 
returned by the commissioners for enclosures 
in 1/317-18 as having violated the acts against 
(^closure at Stanton Barey in Buckingham- 
shire in 1490, at Ilarrowden in 1493, and 
at Carcewell, Northamptonshire, in I0O9. 
For these and the numerous enclosures of 
his father-in-law. Sir Thomas Green of Green's 
Norton, whose daughter and coheiress, Anne, 
be had married, Vaux (and, after his death, his 
representatives) was repeatedly summoned 
before the court of exchequer in lol9 and 
1527 (K. O. MSS. Exch. Q. R. Mem. Rolls, 
2993, 11 Hen. VlII, M. T. m. 23; ib. 307, 
E. T. 19 Hen. VIII, 1527, m. 23). Vaux 
eticaped the statutory penalties in the one 
case in which they seem to have been claimed 
by the crown during his lifetime by procuring 
a supersedeas {ib.) After his death a pardon 
for these and other similar offences was 
granted (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
iv. 4231). 

In 1492 Vaux was among the knights ap- 
pointed to ride and meet the French ambas- 
sadors. Ten years later Vaux became * lieu- 
tenant ' of Guisnes, three miles inland from 
Calais (cf. Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i. 4635). While here an attempt seems to 
have been made by the Yorkist party to tam- 
per with his fidelity (cf. Gaibdner, Letters 
and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII, 
i. 231). Henry VII, unlike his successor, 
w^as singularly free from uneasy suspicions 
of the loyalty of his professed friends. Vaux 
continued when in England to figure at court 
ceremonies, where his taste for magnificence 
of dress made him conspicuous (cf. §tow,^7i- 
nah, p. 484 ; Q raj-ton, p. 598, cp. p. COO ; 
letters and Papers of Ileniy VIII, ii. 4601 ). 

Vaux augmented his ample patrimony by 
a second marriage with an heiress of extra- 
ordinary wealth. His first wife, Elizabeth 
Fitzhugh, was the widow of Sir William 
Parr, and the daughter and coheir of Henry, 
lord Fitzhugh {d, 1472). She died at sonae 
time during the reign of Henry VII, leaving 
three daughters by Vaux. About 1507 
Vaux married Anne, daughter and coheir 
of Sir Thomas Green, who had died in 1506. 
This lady and her sister, who married Sir 
Thomas Parr, inherited lands in North- 
amptonshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Buckinghamshire, Yorkshire, Kent, and Not- 
tinghamshire. During her minority an at- 
tempt was made by Bishop Foxe, I^rd 
Daubeney, Sir Charles Somerset, and others 
of Henry VI's court to obtain possession of 
this vast property for the crown (Baker, 
Hist, of Northamptonshire, ii. 60 ; cp. Letters 
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and Papers of Henry VIII. i. 602). This 
Vaux succeeded in defeating, but both he 
and Sir Thomas Parr were compelled on 
10 July 1507 to enter into indentures for 
the payment of nine thousand marks (6,000/.) 
to tlie king, probably either as a fine for 
having married, or for license to marry wards 
of the crown. Of this sum 2,400 marks were 
paid, and the residue remitted by deed of 
26 Oct. 1509, after the accession of Henry \'I II 
(Letters and Pajyers of Henry VIII, i. 600, 
cp. 3049). 

Henry VIII renewed Vaux*s appointment 
at Guisnes under new and somewhat onerous 
pecuniary conditions (ih, i. 544, 545, 598, 
590, 652 ; Chronicle of Calais, Camden Soc. 
XXXV. 203; Ijetters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i. 545). Vaux, who had perhaps sufiered 
from the exactions of Sir Richard Empson 
[q. y.] and Edmund Dudley [q. v.] {ib. Kos. 
464, 777, 1026), profited by their fall, re- 
ceiving a large share of Empson's offices. 
On 28 Feb. 1511 Vaux was commissioned 
with five others to make inquisition as to the 
possessions of Empson, wlio had been executed 
in the preceding August (ib. 1518). In July 
of the same year he entertained the king at 
his Northamptonshire seat (t^. ii. p. 1452). 

During the campaign in France of 1513 
Vaux saw much service. In April of that 
year he, under Lord Lisle [see Brandon, 
Charles], was one of the commanders of the 
English van of 3,200 men (ib. i. 3885; cf. 
4008, 4021 ). During the siege of Therouenno 
Vaux and Sir Edward Belknapp convoyed 
the supplies from Calais, and on 29 .Tune 
1513, being surprised by the French, nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives after losing 
three hundred men (Chron. of Calais, p. 12). 
On 30 June Henry VIII landed at Calais 
(ib.), and Vaux was attached to the division 
of 9,466 men immediately under the king*s 
command ( Let ters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
i. 4i}07). At the end of the war in August 
1514 ^ aux, despite signs of loss of royal 
favour, was still at Guisnes. On 4 Sept. 
1514 he was one of those who were selected 
to meet the Princess Mary, the sister of 
I Henry VIII, and conduct her to Abbeville 
for her marriage with Louis XIL Lady Vaux 
was to accompany him (ib. No. 5379). His 
appointments were characteristically sump- 
tuous — * forty horses in his train and all 
with scarlet cloth ' (f 6., and 5407). At the 
end of the year he probably returned to Eng- 
land, for on 1 Dec. 1514 he was placed upon 
the commission of the peace for Northamp- 
tonshire, a position to which he had not been 
nominated since January 1512 (i^. 5658, cp. 
2045). Thenc<?forth his custom was appa- 
rently to spend the summer months at his 
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|)oat, and the autumn and winter in England 1 Ilesdin giving an account, in a letter which 
(lb. App. iv. 87). His favour at court con- is unfortunatelymutilated,of what was pro- 
tinurd, for in October 1518 he was nomi- bably a quarrel between Sir Richard Wmp- 
nated with others to settle both the terms ' field, captain of Calaift, and Vaux, * touch- 
of peace and the marriage treaty between ing the castle of Guisnes.' He adds, * Sir 
Henry Vril's daughter, the Princess Mary, N. Vaux lieth very sore,' as though he had 
and the dauphin (lA. ii. 4.*)2Ji, 4r)(>4). On been wounded (lA. p. :2o60). Probably as a 
14 Dec. I'*5l8 Vaux, as ambassador, together recognition of his 8er^•ice8' during the war, 
with his coll»»agues, rec**ived the oath of Vaux was raised to the peerage in 1523 as 
P'nuicis T to the treaty (t'h. 4t)49, 4(501, 4(109; l^ord Vaux of Ilarrowden. Dugdale, on the 
Kymkk, Foflrra, xiii.*672). On 10 Feb. 1519 j authority of Stow, gives 27 April 1523 (cf. 
A'aux and his colleagues surrendered Tournay ib. 2982). On 14 May following Vaux was 
to the Fremdi in accordance with the terms ' reported, in a letter from an anonymous 
o{\n^acL*(Leftt'r;i f/fitl Pffpprifof Jlenrt/ J'lII, correspondent in Lonf)on to the Earl of 




iii. 704) for the Field of the Cloth of Gold command of (luisnes (id, 3027). Vaux died 
held between (luisnes and Ardres (ib, 737, on 14 May 1523. His will, undated, was 
750; cf. Chron. of Ca/aiSf -pn. 79-85). The ; proved on 3 July of the same year. He 
interview betwwn the two Kings took place bequeathed 100/. for religious uses, founded 
on 7 June following (ib. p. 28). Vaux and a chantry in the parish church of Harrow- 
Sir William Parr rej>resented the knight- | den, and left 5(X)/. each to his three daugh- 
hood of Northamptonshire (ib. ]>. 21 ). (3n ters bv his second marriage. He wa.s suc- 
10 July Henry Vill rode to Gravelines with ' ceedei in the title by his eldest son, 
a large retinue, in a list of which Vaux*s Thomas [q. v.] 

name stands first among the knights, to meet j [QoII. Arm. MSS. Vincent 20, B. and H. fol. 
the king of the Komnns( afterwards the em- i69 />. Philpot 29 h; Record Oflice M.SS., Exch. 
peror, Charles V) (Letters and Papers of Q,R. Mem. Rolls, 299 and 3(i7 ; Gainlner*s Let- 
Henry VIII ^ iii. 90(); cf. Ihitland Papers^ tors and Papers of Richard III and Henry VH, 
Camden Soc. p. 31 ). vols. i. iii. : Cam pbell's Materials tor the Reign of 

Vaux had maintained his intimacy with ' H«nry VII, vols. i. ii. ; Letters and Papers of 
soiup of the Yorkist, leaders, and in May 1521 Henry VIII. vols. i. ii. iii. iv. ; Rot. Pnrl. vols. 
Wolsev suspected him of complicltv in the ^'- ^'- : l>'»nios'lHy of Inclosurt-a (Roy. Hist. S«x-. 
inteud'ed treason of Edward Si allord, third ' J«-^7); Chronicle «>f CahiLs (Caniden J^*- 35): 

duke of Buckingham (Hrkweu's Rvupi of ^^^^''"^ J,\'^^'''*.^'/''''' '"• ed Gairducr; Wark- 
iT ....t'ttt: 'i^ii uiw Ti. -..,.. .i,v,.^ ..',.♦ «,t worth s (.hronicle (Ciiinden Soc. 10); Nicolas s 
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/ , 'i' 1* 4. J -4. Testameiitii Vetusta, 1826, ii. 659; I)iii?dale's 

,ear to have beenanvdireot evidence agains ,5^ ^i 3^,^ . y.^^^^^^.^ jjj^^^^^j^ 

aux, and no proceedings were taken against I y^,,,,^,l ^^;,q^ ^^ 487. ciutterlmck's Hist, of 



him ; but, wit.li a refined cruelty frequently HorlfJrdshire, *1827. iii. 81 ; Inker's Hist.' of 
practised by Ib'nry VIIIs government upon No, tlmniptonshire, 1822-36, i. 33; Collins's Peer- 
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ersons whose sympathies were suspected, I ni?e,i'd. Rrv(!ges,iv. 202 ; Rrewers Reign of Henry 
le was nominated upim the commission of VIII. vol. i.] 1. S. L. 

oyer and terminer in the city of London, 

which on 8 May 1521 found an indictment VAUX, THOMAS, second Baron Vaux 
against the duke (Letters aii'1 Papers of of Harkowdkn (1510-1556), poet, boni in 
Henry VIII, iii. 12*^0. N'aux shared Huck- 1510, was eldest son of Nicholas Vaux, first 
ingham's hatnjd of Wolspy. He t(»ok into his baron Vaux [q. v.], by his second wife, Anne 
service in France in 1522a refugee from Kng- (ireen. He seems to have been educated at 
land, Huekingham's fornn-r chaplain, .lohn Cambridge, and on the death of his father in 
Coke or Cooke, airainst whom a warrant was 1528 he succeeded to the barony. Although 
out for seditious preaching at Waldnn in he had not completed his t hirteenth year, he 
Essex, and using violent language against attended Cardinal AVolsey on his embassy to 
the king, cardinal, and th<' Duke of Norfolk p>ance in 1527, and in 1532 accompanied the 
(/7». iii. 1070, iv. 4040). king to Calais and Boulogne. He was first 

( )n 29 May 1522 war was declared against summoned to the House of Lords on 9 Jan. 
FraiiCf. N'aux wjis probably already at his 15tX)-l. He was created a knight of the 
post {ih. iii. 2020). During June he was ' Bath at the coronation of Anne Boleyn in 
activelv engaged in securing the deft-nce of ' May 1533. His only public office seems to 
( ; uisncs ( ib. 232(), 2352, 2378). On 22 Sept. | have been that of captain of the Isle of Jersey, 
Sandys ^^Tote to Wolsey from the camp at which he surrendered in 1636. He was pre- 
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sent at the disputation at Cambridg'e before 
Edward VI on 24 and 1>5 June 1549. He 
attended the House of Lords until H Dec. 
1555. Dying in October 1556, he was buried 
apparently in Northamptonshire (Machyn, 
JJfari/). 

Vaux married P^lizabeth, daujjhter and 
heiress of Thomils Cheney, knt., of Irthlinj^- 
borough. She was five years his junior. By 
her he had two sons — William (see below) 
and Nicholas— and two daughters: Anne, 
wife of Reginald Bray of Stene ; and Maud, 
who died unmarried. 

Drawings by Holbein for portraits of both 
Vaux and his wife are at Windsor, and were 
engraved by Bartolozzi. Another drawing 
of Lady Vaux by HollxMn is in the Imperial 
Palace at Prague. Holbein's finished por- 
trait of Vaux*8 wife, which was executed 
about 15t37, when the lady was apparently 
thirty-two years old, is at Hampton Court 
(Law, Catalogue of Pictures at Hampton 
Court f p. 196). 

Vaux belonged to the cultured circle of the 
courts of Henry VIII and Edward VI, and 
emulated the poetic ettorts of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder and the Earl of Surrey. 
Such of his work as survives and has been 
identified consists of short lyrics. Most of 
it breathes an affected tone of melancholy 
which is unredeemed by genuine poetic feel- 
ing ; but some of Vaux's poems show metri- 
cal facility and a gentle vein of commonplace 
reflection which caught the popular ear. 
Puttenham, in his * Art of English Poesie ' 
(1589), noticed Vaux's poetic achievements, 
in close conjunction with those of Surrey and 
"VVyatt, ana carelessly gave Vaux the chris- 
tian name of his father, Nicholas, thus caus- 
ing some confusion between the two among 
biographers and historians of literature. Put- 
tenham wrote (p. 76) : * The Lord Vaux his 
commendation lyeth chiefly in the facillitie 
of his meetre, and the aptnesse of his de- 
scriptions such as he taketh upon him to 
make, namely in sundry of his songs, wherein 
he sheweth the counterfait action very lively 
and pleasantly.' Elsewhere (p. 247) Putten- 
ham described Vaux as * a noole gentleman ' 
who * much delighted in vulgar making * 
{i.e. vernacular poetry), but * a man other- 
wise of no great learning.' 

The two poems by which Vaux is best 
known were first printed as the work of * an 
uncertain author' in 1557 in the * Songes 
and Sonettes ' of Surrey, commonly quoted 
as Tottel's * Miscellany.' In the last cent ury 
both poems acquired a fresh vogue on being 
included in Percy's 'Keliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.' That entitled * The assault 
of Capide upon the fort where the loners hart 



lay wounded, and how he was taken,' was 
quoted by Puttenham, who first assigned it 
to Vaux, in the * Arte of English Poesie ' 
(p. 247), as an excellent specimen in English 
of ' pragmatographia or counterfait action.' 
It was widely imitated by Elizabethan poets. 
The second of Vaux's poems that lottel 
printed was called * The aged louer renoun- 
ceth loue.' George Gascoigne, in a prefatory 
epistle to his * Posies ' (1575), refers to the 
poem as the work of Vaux, and says it * was 
thought by some to be made upon his death- 
bed,' a notion which Gascoigne ridicules. An 
early manuscript version in the British Mu- 
seum (Ilarl. MS. 1703, No. 25) is super- 
scribed, * A dyttye or sonet made by the Lord 
Vaus, in the time of the noble Queue Marye, 
representing the image of Death.' Another 
unprinted version is in Ashmolean MS. No. 
48. A license for the publication of this 
poem in the form of a broadside ballad, with 
the title * The Aged Lover renownceth Love,' 
was issued to K. Serle in 1563-4. It ob- 
viously enjoyed a very wide popularity at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Three 
verses of it are quoted with intentional in- 
accuracy by Shakespeare in * Hamlet,' where 
thev are sung bv the First Gravedigger (act 
V. sc. i. 09-72, 79-82, 102-5). Other anony- 
mous pieces (* by uncertain authors') in Tot- 
teFs * Miscellany ' may well be by Vaux. A 
sonnet assigned by "Tottel to Surrey (* The 
frailtie and hurtfulness of beautie,' which 
begins * Brittle beautie, that nature made so 
fraile ') is tentatively assigned to Vaux by 
Surrey's editor, Dr. Nott. 

Thirteen other pieces signed *L[ord] 
Vaux ' appear in the popular poetic antho- 
logy entitled * The l^aradyse of daynty de- 
uises,' to which Richard Edwards [q. v.] 
was the chief contributor. A fourteenth 
poem (* Being asked of the occasion of his 
white head ') which bears Vaux's name in a 
later edition of the * Paradyse * is signed by 
William Hunnis in the first. A fifteenth 
piece in the * Paradyse,* signed * E. S.' (No. 
33 in 1576 edition), * Of sufferance cometh 
ease,' is assigned to Vaux by Collier (Bibl. 
Cat. i. 245). The * Paradyse ' was first issued 
in 1576, and subsequently passed through 
many editions ; it was reprinted in Brydges's 

* British Bibliographer ' (vol. iv.) and in J. P. 
Collier's 'Poetical Miscellanies.' Four of the 
best of Vaux's authentic contributions to the 

* Paradyse,' entitled respectively * Being dis- 
dained hecomplaineth,' *Of the mean estate,' 

* Of a contented mind,' and * Of the insta- 
bility of youth,' are printed in Hannah's 

* Poems of Raleigh and other courtlv Poets ' 
(1886, pp. 128-34). All Vaux's undoubted 
contributions to the * Paradyse ' and to Tot- 
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t el's * Miscellany* — fifteen pieces in all — are their infant son Edward, who succeeded 
included in Dr. Grosart's 'Fuller Worthies' 1 his grandfather as fourth Baron Vaux. 
Library Miscellanies/ 1872, vol. iv. ' Edwakd Vaux, fourth Lord Vaux of 

Vaux's son and heir, William Vaux, IIabrowden (1591-1662), was brought up 
third JUron Vaux (1542 P-1595), distin- as a devoted catholic by his mother and her 
guishcd himself by his devotion to the catho- | sisters-in-law, Anne Vaux [q. v.], and Eliza- 
lie faith, and bv his zeal in protecting priests beth, wife of Edward Brooksoy (cf. Gerard, 
and Jesuits, lie married twice : first, Eliza- Narrative of the Gunpowder JPlotj ed. Morris, 
beth, daughter of John Beaumont of Grace I passim ; Foley, Hecords, v. 960). When he 
Dieu, Leicestt^rshire; and, secondly Mary, was a boy of fourteen suspicion fell on his 



daughter of John Tresham of Uushton, 
Northamptonshire, and sister of Sir Thomas 
Tresham. Bt)th his wives (especially his 



mother and aunts of encouraging the gun- 
powder plot, and they were examined by the 
council. Although he was regularly sum- 



second wife, Mary Tresham) were, with his j moned to the House of Lords during the reign 
sons and daughters, as enthusiastically de- of Charles I, the fourth lord spent much of his 
voted as himself to the cause of the Koman time on the continent, lie married, in 1632, 
catholic faith. In the summer of 1580 he Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Howard, 
offered the Jesuit Campion an asylum in his earl of Suffolk [q. v.], and widow of William 
houses at llackney and Harrowien. There Knollys, earl of Banbury [q. v.] He was 
Vaux devised means for secretly observing believed to have lived with the lady in her 
all Roman catholic rites which were imi- ] first husband s lifetime, and to be the father 
tated in many catholic households. The of the latter's reputed children- Vaux died 
fact became known to the government, and ! without lawful issue on 8 Sept. 1661, being 
\*aux and his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas '. buried at Dorking. He settled in 1646 on 
Tresham, were summone<l before the Star- his wife's son, Nicholas Knollys, called 
chamber on 18 Aug. 1581. On refusing to third earl of Banbury, his lands at Harrow- 




1581 for contempt of court, and were recom- | It was revived on 12 March 1838 in the 
mitted to prison (Harl. MS. 859; Simpson, personof George Charles Mostyn of K idding- 
Campiif?if'p.2A7 ; Foley, 72ecor<f«,iii. 657 seq.) ton, who traced his descent to Mary Vaux, 
Subsequently \'a.u\ confessed that the accu- wife of Sir George Symeon of Hritwell, Ox- 
satioii of harbouring Campion was justified, fordshire, and a daughter of William, third 
and flung himself on the queen's mercy (C'rt/. lord Vaux of Harrowden. The House of 
^Yrt/e iV/y^rr^, I)(»m.l58l-90,pas8im; Strype, ! Lords decided in favour of Mostyn's claim 
Atinnls^ iir. i. 180-1). He was set at liberty to the title, in preference to that of Edward 
on ])ayin^ a hi*avy fine. On 12 June 1591 a 1 Bourchier llartopp, who sought to trace his 
government sj)y reported that Vaux and his descent to Katherine Vaux, wife of Henry 
friends, * Sir Thomas Tresham, Mr. Talbot, Neville, lord .Vbergavenny, another daughter 
Mr. Owen, and Mr. Townsley, are accounted of the third lord Vaux of Harrowden. 
very good subjects, and great adversaries of [Dugdale's Baronapre, ii. 304-o; Burke's 
the Spanish practices: these are th<^ most Po4;rHge; Wartou's Hist, of Knglish Poetry: 
markable catholics* ( (Vi/. State Papers^ Kitson's Bibliojjraphia Poetica, 1802 : Bri«lges'» 
Dom. 1591-4, p. 50). But while Vaux held Nortliam])tonshirp, ii. 103 ; House of Lords Ro- 
aloof from Spanish conspiracies, he con- port ou the Vaux of Harrowden Pccnigo Case, 
tinned to spend his fortune in the cause of 1838. A oolleetion of documents dealing with 




(Ellis, Or/y//'w^///y^^^<?r^, ;irdser. iv. lOS-10). 1 and vicar of AVanborough, Wiltshire, was 
He died oil 20 Aug. 1595 (cf. CaL State born on 28 Feb. 1818. He was educated at 
iV/YT^, Dom. 1595-7, n. 154). Henry, his son AVestminster school from \^\\ to 1830, and 
by his first wife, died in his lifetime with- matriculated from Balliol College, Oxford, on 
out issue, (ioorgo, his son by his second ' 18 March 1K56, gniduating B.A. 1840 and 
wife, married in 1590 Elizabeth, dauj^hter , M.A. 1842. In 1841 he entered the depart- 
of Sir John IJoper (afterwards Lord Teyn- ment of anticjuities of the British Museum,^ 
ham), })ut di»'d in 1594 (in his father's life- and in January 1861 became the keeper of 
time), leaving his widow to be guardian of . the department of coins and medals, a posi 
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-which, owing to ill-health, he resigned in 
October 1870. He was connected with the 
early development of the Oxford movement 
in London, and his rooms were a frequent 
place of meeting for the sub-committees con- 
nected with the London Church Union and 
the foreign chaplaincies. From 1871 to 1876 
ho was engaged in cataloguing the coins in 
the Bodleian Library. From 1846 he was 
a member of the Numismatic Society, and 
to his friendly care much of the success 
of that bodv is due. In 18t52 he became one 
of the secretaries, and for some time assisted 
John Yonge Akerman [q. v.] in editing the 
first series of the * Numismatic Chronicle,' in 
which he himself wrote twenty-five papers. 
In 1855 he was elected president, and re- 
mained in office until 1874. For many vears 



In Trinity term 1478 he was invested with 
the order of the coif; in June 1483, in the 
last fortnight of the reign of Edward V, he 
was nominated a king's seijeant, an appoint- 
ment renewed by Richard III and Ilenry 
VII. On 23 Sept. 1486 he was appointed 
one of the justices of pleas within the 
duchy of Lancaster. In the first year of 
Henry's reign the post of recorder of York 
was contested by candidates nominated by 
the king and by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and the corporation took advantage of 
the rivalry to elect Vavasour. lie in- 
gratiated nimself with the king during a 
royal visit to York in April 1486, and after- 
wards as the bearer of despatches in regard 
to the complicity of John do la Pole, earl 
of Lincoln [q. v.], in Simnel's rebellion. lie 



the society met in his rooms in Gate Street, ! was knighted, and on 10 April 1489 was 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. On 4 June 1868 he j appointed on the commission to make in- 
became a fellow of the Royal Society. From quest in the city of York concerning the in- 
November 1875tohisdeathhe wasthesecre- i surrection. On 14 Aug. 141X) he was ap- 
tary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and for pointed puisne justice of the common pleas, 
many years secretary to the Royal Society of From a memorial dated 1505-6 it appears 
Literature. lie died at 102 Cheyne Walk, | that he was concerned in Sir Richard Emp- 
Chelsea, London, on 21 June 1885, having son's lawsuit against Sir Robert Plumpton 
married on 11 July 1861 Louisa, eldest daugh- ,' [see under Rlumpton, Sir William], and 
ter of Francis Rivington of llarley Street, thnt he suffered himself to be influenced by 
London. , Empson. Vavasour died without issue, pro- 

Vaux's knowledge was large and varied, ' bablysoon after Michaelmas 1506. He mar- 
more especially in all that related to oriental ried Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Talboys, 
antiquities. His * Nineveh and Persepolis: son of Sir William Talboys [q. v.] 
an Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and ' [F.)8S*a Judges of England, v. 78 ; Gent. Mag. 
Persia, with an Account of the recent Re- ^ 1851 i. 477-85, ii. 461 ; Dngdalo's Originos, pp. 
searches in those Countries' (1850; 4tli ed. 47, 215; Plumpton Correspondence (Camden 
1855), did much to popularise the discoveries ' 8oe.), pp. Ixxxix, cvii, 159, 161; Campbell's 
of Lavard and other travellers. He also Materials for Reign of Ilenry VII (Rolls Ser.), 
wrote*: 1. * Handbook to the Antiquities in ' '• S-*- '^59, ii. 443 ; Brewer's Letters and Papers 
the British Museum : a Description of the , ^f R^nry VIII, i. 1097.] L. I. C. 

Remains of Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and VEDDER, DAVID (1790-1854), Scot- 
P>ru.scan Art,* 1851. 2. * Ancient History tish poet, son of a small proprietor, was bom 
from the Monuments ; Persia from the earliest in the parish of Deerness, near Kirkwall, Ork- 
Periodto the Arab Conquest,* 1875: newedi- ney, in 1790. Receiving little or no educa- 
tion by Prof. A. H. Sayce, 1893. 3. * Ancient tion, and being * pretty well grown before he 
History from the Monuments: Greek Cities could read or write' (Grant Wilsox, Poetn 
and Islands of Asia Minor,* 1877. In 1854 and Poetry of Scot land) ^ he at lengtli read 
he edited for the Hakluyt Society 'The World , extensively, and seems ultimately to have 
encompassed by Sir F. Drake.* mastered French, Italian, and (lerman. Early 

[Times, 24 June 1885; Proo. of Soci»^ty of i left an orphan, he went to sea, and when 
Antiquaries, 188-5-7, xi. 14;'); Proc. of Nurais- twenty-two became captain of a Greenland 
miticSociety, ISOct. 1885, pp. 18. 19;GuanUan, whaler, which he commanded for several 
24 June 1885.1 ^'' C- ^- ' years. In 1815 he was appointed first officer 

VAVASOUR. JOHN {d. 1506?), judge, of an armed cruiser, and in 18i>0 became a 
waseldestsonof John Vavasour of Spalding- ' tide-surveyor, officiating successively at 
ton in Yorkshire, by his wife Isabell, daugh- , Montrose, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, and Leith. 
ter and coheir of Thomas de la Haye, lord of Retiring on a pension in 1852, he died at 
Spaldington (il/wc. Gen. et Herald, i. 194; i Newington, Edinburgh, on 11 Feb. 1854, 
Glover, Vmtation of Yorkshire^ ^({.YosXeVy and was buried in the Grange cemetery, 
p. 116j. He studied law at the Inner Temple. ! Edinburgh. Vedder was survived by his 
His first employment in court recorded in the widow, by a son in the royal navy, and by 
year-books took place in Trinity term 1467. | two daughters, one of whom was married to 
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Frederick Schenck, a well-known Edinburgh 
lithographer. 

Vedder wrote and translated verso from a 
comparatively early age. In 1828 he pub- 
lished *The Covenanters* Communion, and 
other Poems,' the title-piece comprising fifty- 
seven vigorous and opinionative Spenserian 
stanzas, and several of the lyrics being well 
turned and " vivacious. In 1832 appeared 

* Orcadian Sketches/ a prose and verse mis- 
cellany, largely representing the results of 
direct observation and disciplined experience. 
In 1830 l)e Quincey and others supported 
Vedders * Edinburgh Literary Gazette,* in 
opposition to the * Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal* of Henry Glassford Bell [q.v.] In 1832 
he published a very popular memoir of Scott, 
freely compiled from Jeffrey's * Essays' and 
other sources. lie edited in 1839 * Poeti- 
cal Remains of Robert Eraser,* a Kirkcaldy 
poet, and in 1842 issued a collected edition of 
nis own * Poems, Legendary, Lyrical, and De- 
scriptive/ illustrated by Walter Geikie, the 
distinguished delineator of Scottish cha- 
racter. With lyric movement usually correct 
and fluent, Vedder commands at once a 
certain frank humour, and a pathos unfeigned 
and manly. His scripture transcripts are 
marked by grace and reserve. His lyric, 
*The Temple of Nature,* was a favourite 
with Dr. Chalmers, who frequently recited 
it to his students (Gilfillan, Prefatonf 
Memoir to Poems, Lyrica, and Sketches, p. 
xxii). \'edder collaborated with Frederick 
Schenck in * The Pictorial (lift-Book of Lays 
and Lithography,' 1842. In 18^52 ho pub- 
lished, in one volume quarto, his * Story of 
Ueviinrd the Eox ; new version, illustrated 
bv Gustav Canton of Munich.' With lit ho- 
graphs by Schenck and MacFarlane, this was 
considered on its appearance ' the best edition 
of this famous story yet presented in Eng- 
land ' (LornJon Literary Gazette, 1 ^'rl, ]). 789). 
Vedder contributed letter])ress to Geikie's 
' Etchings,' and he is represented in tht^ sup- 
plementary volume of (ieorge Thomson's 

* Scottish Melodies,' in Blackie's * l^ook of 
ScottishSong' ( 1844), and * Whistle-Binkie' 
(1853). lie wrote for the * Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal,' Constable's * Edinburgh Maga- 
zine,' the * Christian Herald,' ^Tait's Maga- 
zine,' and * Chambers's Journal.' George Gil- 
fillan edited, with memoir, a posthumous 
undated volume of ^*edder's M^oenis, Lvrics, 
and Sketches' (1878!'). 

[riiitod PreshytcTian Mag. 1854; Oilfillan's 
Memoir; Pogtrs's Modern Scottish Minstrel.] 

T. B. 

VEEL or VEAL, EDWARD (1632. P- 
1708), nonconformist tutor, was of good 
family, and bom, probably in Gloucester- 



shire, about 1682. He matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 27 Feb. 1650-1, 
and graduated B.A. 13 Feb. 1651-2, M.A. 
21 Feb. 1653-4. Between these last dates he 
was elected fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was promoted to a senior fellowship before 
24 Nov. 1650. On 14 Aug. 1657 he was or- 
dainedat Winwick, Lancashire, by the fourth 
Lancashire presbyterianclassis, on a call from 
the parish of Dunboyne, co. Meath, where 
he had oliiciated from 1665, with a stipend 
of 40/. under the civil establishment of 
Henry Cromwell. On 3 July 1661 he was 
made* B.D. at Trinity College. Shortly 
afterwards he was deprived for nonconformity, 
dnd, having received a certificate (31 Dec. 
1661) of his eminent usefulness from Stephen 
Charnock [q. v.] and five other noncon- 
formist divines, he left Ireland in January 
1662. He became chaplain to Sir W^illiam 
W^aller [q.v.], after whose death in 1668 he 
was pastor to a small congregation at New- 
Stairs, Wapping. He kept also an academy 
at Stepney for * university learning;' a^ong 
his pupils was SamuelWesley (1666P-1736) 

a. v.], the father of John and Charles Wesley, 
e died on 6 June 1708, aged 76. His 
funeral sermon was preached in the parish 
church of Wapping by Thomas Simmons (d. 
March 1717-18), his successor. He spelled 
his name Veel, and sometimes Veal ; it is also 
given as Veale and Veele. 

Besides single sermons (some in the 
Morning Exercises at Cripplegate), he pub- 
lished two volumes of * Discourses,' 1703, 
8vo, and 1705, 8vo. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. l/iOO-lTH; Wood's 
Fasti (IMiss). ii. 9.), 104; Calainy's Aecoiint, 
1713, ]). o7; Ciilamy's Continuation, 1727, i. 81 
8Cj ; Protestant Dissenter's M«g.izin*», 1797. p. 
96; Bogue Jind Bennett's Hist, of Dissenters, 
1833, i. 336; Reid's Hist. Presb. Church in Ire- 
bind (^Killen). 1867, ii. 556; Urwick's Eiirly 
Hift. of Trinity College, Dublin, 1892, pp.61 sq, 
72sq.l " A. G. 

VEEL, VEALE, or VEIL, KOBE I {T 

(1 648-1 ()74i^), poetaster, born at .\lvejston, 
(.Uoucestershire, in 1(U8, was a younger son 
of AVilliam Veel of Simondshall in the 
same county, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Kobert Gullitbrd of Purbeck, Dorset. 

The poetaster's grandfather, ThomasVekl 
(1591 P- 1663), bom about 159 1, was a zealous 
royalist. He was governor of Berkeley Castle 
in Augujit 1644. He was afterwards dis- 
placed by the influence of Lord Bristol, in 
spite of his erallnnt defence of the castle 
(Val. estate Paper.*, Dom. 1670, p. 6t'>8). 
But he subsequently raised a regiment of 
horse, and commanded it at the battle of 
Worcester, whence he escaped with diffi- 
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culty to the continent. Uecomraendcd to the | eJ. Bliss, iii. 1028-9; Foster's Alumni 
notice of Charles II by his relative Sir Ed- Oxon. ; Lowndes's IJiM. Manual, ed. Bohn ; 
ward Massey [q. v.], Veel received from him Bi<>ffr. Dram. ii. 92, lOi, 228, iii. 12. For 
four blank commissions to raise troops, dated ^^ont^l ThomaH Veel see a paper contributed 
t wo from Bruges in November 1G56, and two I ^7 Ins descendant, William Veel. F.S.A., to 
from Brussels in May Hm, and he assisted ; Archteoiogm. xiv. 7.)-83.] G. Le G. N. 

Massey in his unsuccessful attempt to raise VEITCH. [See also Vetch.] 
(jloucestershire. For his ' delinquency Mn -rmTm/^T-r TA^rr^-i t t^ /i«i^ 

the first civil war Veel was fined at the VEITCH, J AME^, Lord Elioc'K (1/12- 




don^in^667sugge8ted a baVonVtcv asTVe- i ("i'j^^^' K*'.^^* ''^}^''\ ^^ }^^ Scottish bar on 
ward to Veel for having * ruintid his future ! ^^ ^*'^' ]^^' ^^"^^^^ afterwards he visited 
in moH' than ordinary activitvfor the king' the continent where he became a tavourite 
( Cal. State Pavers, Dom. 1(370, p. 068). In ' ^^ Frederick the Great at his court. On re- 
June 1C62 he and his brother Nicliolas ob- j turning to Scotland, he kept up a correspon- 



Thomas Veel died the next vear at Alveston. ^^^^ . »" parliament for Dumfriesshire and 



continued member for the county till 17(K). 
In 1761 he was elevated to the bench in the 



He married Dorothy, daughter of John Win- 
neat, and left several sons. /.*, »ri ,iiit>i 

Itobert Veel matriculated from St. Ed- room of Andrew Macdowall (lord Bankton) 

mund Hall on 4 Mav 1661, where he resided [q- v]» and took his Si^at on 6 March by the 




:ing verses • 10 gain money 
the trade of folly,* as well as to amuse 
himself and his idle companions. He died 



mental abilities of the first order, and was 
generally allowed to be one of the most ac- 



tliere obscurely about 1674. He published j complished scholars ot his time, 
in 1672a volume of tedious and somewhat , [Books of Sederunt; Brunton iind Haig's 
freely conceived love songs and drinking ' Senators of the Collogo of Justice, pp. h2,y-6 ; 
t-atches, entitled *New Court Songs and <''ont. Mjig. 179 <. ii. 67'»; Scots Mag. 1793, p. 
rooms.* Among these were songs from , 361; Fosters Members of Parliament of Scotland, 
Jolin Crowne's * Charles VIII of France,' P- 3^7-1 O. S-ii. 

Ravenscroft's * Mamamouchi, or the Citizen VEITCH, JOHN (1820 -1894), professor 
turned Oentleman,'and* The Fatal Jealousie,* of philosophy and historian of the Scottish 
attributed to Nevil Payne. Others are border, born at Peebles on 24 Oct. 1829, was 
described as having been sung to the king son of Sergeant James Veitch, a Peninsular 
on his birthday. The dedication is to | veteran, by his wife, Nancy Ritchie. Both 
* Mr. T. D.,* from whom the author pro- parents, particularly the mother, evinced 
fesses to have drawn his inspiration. It is ' those high ideals of the value of education 
unlikely, for chronological reasons, that this characteristic of some of the Scottish pea- 
was D*trfey, as has been sugirested. * New . santry. Till sixteen years of age Veitch was 
Court Songs Miave by some been attributed , educated su'icessively at Mr. Smith's *ad- 
to cme Robert Vine. Wood says that Veel venture' school and at the high school of 
published other tracts, and mentions * Poor ' Peebles. In 184.'> he proceeded to Edin- 
ilobin*s Intelligence,' which appeared in a , burgh University, where he at once gained 
half-sheet weekly in 1672-.*$, and ccmtained a bursary or entrance scholarship, 
an attack on the * misses of the town.' A ! Two years before, at the time of the dis- 
certain K.C. retorted with * Poor Robin's ruption, Veitch, with his parents, had joined 
Elegy; or the Impostor Silenc'd,' a half-sheet . the free church, and, after one session's at ten- 
in verse and prose. | danceat Edinburgh university,he entered the 

fThe Veel pedigree is given in Fosbrokes ^'^w College, just instituted for tli.> benefit 
Gloncestershire, pp. 38-40. See also Atkvns's oi frec-shurch students. Here he first met 
Present and Ancient State of Gloucestershire, ! Professor A. Campbell Fraser, who became 
2nd edit. pp. 449-50; Uiulders Now Hist, of i his lifelong friend. The year 1848 found him 
Gloucestershire, passim ; Wood's Atbenne Oxon. ' back at the university, hearing the brilliant 
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Itjctures of Aytoun, of ' Cliristopher North/ 
and conspicuously of Sir William Hamilton, 
bv whom Veitch was profoundly influenced. 
Originally destined for the ministry of the 
free church, he turned his attention to theo- 
logy in I80O, but was repelled by the dog- 
matic tendencies of the day. Until 1856 he 
maintained himself by private tuition. 

In 1856 he was appointed assistant to Sir 
William Hamilton in the chair of logic and 
metaphysics in the university of Edinburgh. 
Sir William's death took place in the same 
year, and was followed by tlie transference of 
Campbell Fraser from the professorship of 
philosophy in New College. Veitch con- 
tinued in his position as assistant to Pro- 
fessor Fraser till his election in Mav 1860 to 
the chair of logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics 
in the university of St. Andrews. During 
the same period he aided his chief in the edi- 
torial work of the * North IJritish Keview.' 
His duties at St. Andrews required him to 
teach English literature as well as philosophy, 
and he began those studies in the literature 
and antiquities of the Scottish border by 
which he will be best remembered. At this 
period his friends included many remarkable 
men, among others James David Forbes 
[{[. v.], James Frederick Ferrier [q. v.], John 
Tulloch [q. v.], William Young Sellar ^q.v.], 
and John Campbell Shairp [i\. v.] 

In the summer of 1864 he was elected to 
the professorshi]) of logic and rhetoric in the 
university of Glasgow, which he occupied 
till his death. Six months of the year were 
tlienceforth spent in Glasgow, and the remain- 
der at Peebles, where he built a residence, 
and enjoyed unique opportunities of studying 
the scenery, history, literature, and lore of his 
native borderland. He took an active part in 
the leading border associations, in the politics 
of the countv of Peebles, and in various be- 
nevolent institutions. In 1872 he received 
the honorary degreeof LL.D. from Edinburgh 
Universitv. He died at IVeliles on 3 Sept. 
1804. In June 180-2 he married Eliza Hill, 
only da uy^hter of George Wilson of Dalmar- 
nork and Auchineden, but he had no family 
by her. 

As a thinker Vetch was at odds with the 
chief movements of his day, and by adopt- 
ing an extrem«», and ofton contemptuous, 
attitude of criticism, he baulked himself of 
formative intluence with the thousands of 
students who came under his care. Those of 
tluMu who knew him intimately were affected 
by his personal character, not by his prelec- 
tions. On the other hand, inborn incli- 
nation, extraordinary opportunity, and rare 
power of obsrTvation combined in the pro- 
duction of his work on *The History and 



Poetry of the Scottish Border * ( 1 893, 2 vols. ) 
The same qualities reveal themselves in the 
fine volumes on * The Feeling for Nature in 
Scottish Poetry * (1887, 2 vols.), as well as in 
the three small books of verse, ' The Tweed, 
and other Poems * (1876), ' Hillside Rhymes ' 
(1872),and * Merlinand other Poems' (1889). 
The poems are less successful than the prose 
works. Occasionally they reach a high level, 
but always within a limited range. His pupils 
and friends have erected monuments to his 
memory within the main building of the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in the town of Peebles, 
and on the top of Cademuir, one of his favourite 
hills. 

Besides those already mentioned, Veitch's 
principal works were: 1. * Memoir of Dugald 
Stewart,' 1857. 2. * Memoir of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton,' 1869. 3. * Hamilton' ( Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classics Series), 1879. 
4. * Institutes of Logic,* 1885. 5. * Knowing 
and Being,' 1889. 6. * Dualism and Monism,' 
1895. 7. * Border Essavs,' 1896. He also 
edited, in conjunction with Henrv Ivongue- 
ville Mansel [q. v.]. Sir William flamilton's 

* Lectures 'on logic and meta])hysic3 (4 vols. 
1859-60), and translated, with an introduc- 
tion, appendix, and notes, Descartes's * Me- 
thod,' * Meditations,' and selections from his 

* Principles of Philosophy,' 1879. 

[Memoir (1896) by Veiti'h's niece, MaryR. L. 
Bryce, and the Intn)dactory E«^ay to Dualism 
and Monism by the present writer.] K. M. W. 

VEITCH, WILLIAM (1640 17l>l>), 
covenanter, younger son of John Veitch, 
minister of Roberton, Lanarkshire, was born 
on 27 April 1040. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he graduated M. A. 
in 1659 ; and in 1660 he became tutor to the 
familv of Sir Andrew Ker of Greenhead at 
the university of Edinburgh. About 1664 he 
took license as a preacher aiid joined the 
presbyterians ; but, being forfeited in 166? 
for having been at Mauchline and the Pent- 
lands, he escaped to England, where he lived 
under the name of Johnson. For some time 
he was chaplain to the wife of the mayor of 
Newcastle ; and, after preaching in l^ondon 
and other places, he was in 1671 ordained 
minister of a meeting-house at Faldlees and 
afterwards at Hanamhall in the parish of 
Kothbury, Northumberland, whence four 
years afterwards he removed to Seaton Hall 
in the parish of Longhorsly. On 16 Jan. 1679 
he was apprehended, while living there under 
the name of Johnson, but having been on 
2 J Feb. sisted before the committee of public 
affairs in Edinburgh, he was sent to impri- 
sonment on the Bass Rock. On 17 July 
following he was, however, set at liberty, and 
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returned to Northumberland. When in De- 
cember 1(581 the Earl of Arf^yll escaped from 
priaoD, Veitch not only sheltered him in his 
house, but, being* an adept in the shifts of a 
fugitive from justice, conducted him safely to 
London. Veitch had soon afterwards to 
make his own escape to Holland (in 1683), 
but duriuf? the Monmouth rising of 1685 
was sent to Northumberland to foment an 
outbreak there. The Argyll fiasco put an 
end to the project; and, after remaining for 
8ome time in hiding under various names, 
Veitch became minister of a meeting-house 
at Beverley, Yorkshire, where he remained 
six or seven months. Ket urning to Scot land, 
he was called to the parish of Whittonhall 
in the presbytery of Kelso, where he was ad- 
mitted in April 1688. In 1090 he was trans- 
lated to Pe«jbles, and in 1694 to Dumfries. 
lie demitted his charge on 8 Dec. 1714, and 
died on 8 May 1722. His wife, Marion 
Fairlie of the house of Braid, was author 
of a diary which was published by the free 
church of Scotland in 1846. She died a 
day after her husband, and was buried in 
the same grave. By lier Veitch had five 
sons and five daughters. The second son, 
Samuel, who adopted the spelling \etch for 
his surname, is separately noticed under that 
heading. 

He was the author of: 1. * Two Sermons 
])reached before Her Majesty's Commons at 
the Oj)ening of Parliament,* Edinburgh, 
I6I13. 2. * Two single Sermons preached 
before the Commission,' Minburgh, 1695, 
1699. 3. 'A Short History of Home's De- 
sign against the Protestant Interest in Bri- 
tain,' Dumfries, I7I8. 4. * Answer to a 
I-H^tter pretended ly written by Mr. John 
Hepburn, Division Maker; but really by 
Kiddoch and Hunter and other Uomisii 
Emissaries, who art* Defenders of his Faith 
both Summer and Winter,' Dumfries, 1720. 

[Wodrow's Hist, of flio Kirk of Scotland ; 
Liiudcr of Fountainhall's Historicjil NotiocH; 
H*>w Scott's V:\hx\ Ecclcs. Scorl. i. 23(>, 466, 
668-9; M'Crie's Life of Veitch.] T. F. II. 

VEITCH, WILLIAM (1704-188.-)), clas- 
sical scholar, son of a miller and fanner, was 
bom at Spittal-on-Rule, parish of Bedriile, 
Koxburghshire, in 170L Kecoiving his ele- 
mentary education at Jedburgh, he studied 
for the church at Edinburgh University, 
where Edward Irving and (^arlyle were 
among his contemporaries. He became a 
licentiate of the church of Scotland, and 
.preached occasitmally before the secession of 
184«*J, afterwards devoting himself to research 
and tuition. His rare scholarship failed to 
secure for him the Edinburgh Greek chair 



in 1851, when John Stuart Blackie was pre- 
ferred. He continued to read with advanced 
classical pupils, and to advise and assist 
scholarly writers. In 1866 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Edinburgh 
University. Fond of 8j)ort, and a skilled 
raconteur, he fascinated his quests, both in 
his Edinburgh quarters and in his holiday 
cottage at Langton, Teviotdale, with stories 
of the Perthshire moors and the Border 
streams. He died a bachelor in Edinburgh 
on 8 July 1885, and was buried in the Dean 
cemeterv of the citv. In 1880 his friends 
presented him with his portrait, painted by 
James Irvine. It is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

^'eitch early edited Cicero's * De Natura 
Deorum,' and in 1848 he issued his massive 
work, * (ireek Verbs, Irregular and Defective,' 
which straightway gained him a European 
reputation. New editions, attesting the 
author's successful persistence in wide and 
minute study, apj)eared in 1852, 1865, 1878, 
and 1887. He collaborated with Liddell and 
Scott in the later editions of their ' Greek 
Ijexicon,' and he also helped in the elabora- 
tion of Smith's * Latin-English Dictionarv.' 
He edited the ' Hiad' in 1 85i> (2nd edit. 186;J). 
and he pre])ared a new edition of Sir Daniel 
Kevte Sandford's * Extracts from Greek 
Authors,' with notes and vocabularv. Various 
other standard works of reference and educa- 
tional books profited by Veitch's scholarship. 
His reviews of classical and kindred works 
frequently graced the columns of the * Edin- 
burgh Courant.' 

[Scotsman 10 July 188.); Thomson's Day- 
Drmms of a .School muster ; Scottish Church 
Ma^jf. November 1 88.3 ; Chambers's F^ncyclopi'dia ; 
Irviup's Book of Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

VELEY, MAHGAKET (1843-1887), 
novelist and po«»t, was the second daughter 
of Augustus Charles Veley, by his wife 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas Ludbev, rector 
of Cranham. She was born on 12 May 1843 
at Braintree, Essex, where her father prac- 
tised as a solicitor, bt?ing mainly occupied 
with the ecclesiastical business of the dis- 
trict. Margaret was educated at home with 
the except i(m of one term spent at (Queen's 
College, Tu fuel 1 Park. She became proficient 
in French literature. Although she began 
early to write both prose and verse, she 
published nothing until 1870. Her first 
poem, * Michaelmas Daisies,' appeared in the 

* Spectator' in the April of that year, and 
in September slie published a short story, 

* Milly's First Love,' in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.* In 1^72 she began her best and most 
successful novel, * For PercivaL' It appeared 
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as a serial in the ' Cornhill Magazine ' (Sep- 
tember-December 1878), then under the 
editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen. It was 
immediately published in book form, and was 
well received. Written in a clear and pointed 
style, it showed a strong sense of humour 
and keen perception of character. Melan- 
choly consequent on the deaths of two of 
Miss Velev's married sisters in 1877 and 188o 
and of her father in 1879, strongly affected 
her later writings. In 1880 she removed to 
London. The stories * Mrs. Austin ' and 
* Damocles' appeared serially in the ^Cornhill' 
inl880and 1882 respectively. 'Mitchelhurst 
Place * appeared serially in * Macmillan's 
Magazine' in 1884, and there was a two- 
volume edition in that vear, and an edition 
in one volume in l88o. * A Garden of Me- 
mories * ran through the * English Illustrated 
Magazine' from July to September 1880, 
and was published in two volumes in 1887. 

Miss \ eley died on 7 Dec. 1887, after a 
short illness. She was buried on 10 Dec. in 
Brain tree cemetery. 

Miss Veh*y, who took interest in many 
things besides literature, was very shy and 
com])letely free from vanity. A volume of her 
poems, * A Marriage of Shadows,' published 
after her death in 1 888, was prefaced by a bio- 
graphical introduction by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

[AUil'ono's Diet. Suppl. ii. 1466; Leslie 
Ste])li»*n's introduction to ' A Marriage of 
Shadows,' 1888.] E. L. 

VELLEY, THOMAS (1748? 1806), 
botanist, born at Chipping Ongar, Essex, in 
1748 or 1749, was son of the IJev. Thomas 
Velley of that town. lie matriculated from 
St. .John's College, Oxford, on 19 March 1766, 
and graduated B.C.L. in 1772. lie became 
lieutenant-colontil of the Oxford militia, and 
was niado D.C.L. of the university in 1787. 
He resided for many years at Bath, and de- 
voted himself to botany, and especially to 
the study of algie, collecting chiefly along 
the south coast. He was the friend and 
correspondent of Sir James Edward Smith 

tq. v.~, Dawson Turner [q. v.], John Stack- 
louse (1. v.l. Sir Thomas C-rerv Cullum 
[q. v.], .Sir \\ illiam Watson |q. v.], and lli- 
ehard Kelhan [q. v."", and became a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1792. Jumping from 
a runaway stage-coach at Reading on 6 June 
1806, he fell and sulfered a concussion of the 
brain, from which he died on 8 June. His 
extensive and annotated herbarium, illus- 
trated bv numerous dissections and micro- 
scopie drawings of grasses and other flower- 
ing plants, aTid especially of alga*, which 
occupy eight folio volumes, was purchased 
from his widow by William Koscoe [q. v.] for 



I the Liverpool Botanical Garden. Sir James 
Edward Smith in 1798 gave the name Velleia, 

; in his honour, to an Australasian genus of 
flowering plants. Velley's only independent 
work was * Coloured Figures of Marine Plants 
found on the Southern Coast of England, 

! illustrated with Descriptions . . .,' London, 
179.5, folio, pp. 38, with five coloured plates. 
He is credit<^d with four papers in the lloyal 
Society's * Catalogue' (vi. 131 ), of which the 
last is, however, the work of Sir J. E. Smith. 

I [Foster's Alumni Oxonienses,! 716-1 886; Gen- 

I tleman's Magaziue, 1806, i. 688; Naturalist, 

1839, iv. 398.] G. S. B. 

! VENABLES, EDMUND (1819-1895), 
i antiquary and divine, bom at 17 Queen- 
1 hithe, London on o July 1819, was third son 
I of William Venables (of. 1840), paper-makt-r 
I and stationer at 17 Que«nhithe, alderman of 
London, who was lord mayor in 182(5, and 
M.P. for London 1831-2. His mother, Ann 
Ruth Fromow, was of Huguenot descent. 
Edmund was educated at Merchant Taylors' 
school from July 1830, and became the cap- 
tain of the school. In 18;^ he matriculated 
from Pembroke College, Cambridge, where ho 
was Stuart's exhibitioner and scholar (29 May 
1839). In 1842 he graduated B.A., being 
third wrangler and fifth in the second class 
in the classical tripos. In 184o he proceeded 
M.A., and he was admitted ad tundtin at Ox- 
ford on 17 Dec. 1850. 

Venables was ordained by the bishop of 
Chichester in 1844 as curate to Archdeacon 
Julius Hare, rector of Hurstmonceux in 
Sussex, and remained there until 1853. In 
1840 he was ordained priest by the bishop of 
Norwich. From 1853 to 1855 he was curate 
at Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight, and for 
some years after 1855 he remained ther<s 
taking pupils. His love of antiquarian re- 
search induced him, when an undergraduate, 
to share in the foundation of the Cambridge 
Camd(^n Society; in 1845 he became a 
member of the lioyal Archa'ologicul Insti- 
tute, and he contributed many papers to its 
journal {Archo'ol. Jouni. lii. 198). While in 
the Isle of Wight he compiled, with the 
assistance of some * eminent local naturalists,* 
a guide to the island, which was published in 
1800. In 1807 he brought out, mainly from 
the contents of this volume, a smaller work 
entitled *A Guide to the Underclift'of the 
Isle of Wight.' 

Venables was appointed by Bishop Jack- 
son as his examining chaplain at Lincoln, 
and continued in that position when his dio- 
cesan was translated to London. In 18(55 
Jackson appointed him to the prebendal stall 
of Carlton with Thurlby in Lincoln Catke- 
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[Fosters Alumni Oxon. ; Kobinson's Mer- 
chant Taylors* School, ii. 243; Athenseum, 
9 March 1895, p. 319; Guardian, March 1895, 
pp.401, 418, 451; Lincoln Gjizette, 9 March 
1895 ; Ilare'8 Memoirs of a Quiet Life, Suppl. pp. 




dral^and in 1867 precentor and canon-residen- 
tiary in the same cathedral body. Thence- 
forth Venables identified himself with Lin- 
coln, lie was full of love for the minster, 
was the * fi^uardian angel ' of its library, and 
revelled in the 
city, which ins 
Thnn; * excel I 

—one, ' A Walk through the Minster,' and I VENABLES, E I) W A KDFKEDER[CK 
two series of * Walks through the Streets of (1818-1858), one of the heroes of the Indian 
Lincoln ' — are recommended to every tourist 
(Murray, Handbook to Lincolnshire, p. 20). 
An e«5say by him on Lincoln Cathedral was 
included in 1893 in a volume of * Our English 
Minsters,' and printed separately in 1898. 
He edited in 1882 the fourth edition of Mur- 
ray's * Handbook for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Somersetshire,' and published in that 



mutiny, born on 5 May 18L>, was the third 
son of Lazarus Jones Venables, barrister-ut^ 
law, of Liverpool and Woodliill, Shropshire, 
by Alice, daughter of Thomas Jolley of 
Liverpool. lie early went to India as an 
indigo-planter, and at the time of the out- 
break of the mutiny was settled near Azim- 
ghur in the North-West Provinces. Alter 
year an * Historical Sket,ch of Bere Kegis, i the rising of the 17th native infantry on 
Dorset.' I 3 June 1857, he left Azimghur for (ihazi- 

Venables died at the Precentory, Lincoln, I pur. But some planters and clerks having 
onoMarchl^<9^). He married at St. Michael's , been left behind, Venables and another 
Church, Highgate, on 8 Sept. 1847, Caroline . planter, named M. P. Dunn, determined to 
Mary, daughter of Henry Tebbs, proctor of rescue them. No help was atfonled them 
Doctors' Commons. She died the day after . by the commissioner of the division, and 
his own death, and both were buried on i when they set out on the 16th they had 
9 March in the same grave in the cloisters i only a few native mounted constables/ given 
of Lincoln minster. They had issue one them by A. iloss, the magistrate at Ghazi- 
8on and six daughters. pur. To these, liowever, \'enables was able 

Venablestranslatedin 1864 Karl Wieselers to add some of the tenants on his own 

* Chronological Synopsis of the Four (josnels,' I estates at Duri Glint and a few refugees 
which was included in 1877 in liohn's *lheo- ; from surrounding villages. Having obtained 
logical Library,'and he edited in 1809 a trans- the assistance from within the town of Ali 
lation by his brother, (f. H. \'enable3, of Bakh, a native collector, A'enables com- 
Bleek's * Introduction to the Old Testament,' pelled the 13th irregular cavalry to abandon 
reproduced in 1875 in Bohn's * Ecclesiastical .. Azimghur and reoccupied it. On 10 July 
Library.' For the Clarendon Press 8<*rie8 he . he took the oflensive against the sepoys 
edited in 1879 Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's Progress with seventy-five mounted constables, an old 
and (trace Abounding;' his life of John gun, and a h)yal native regiment. He 
Bunyan, admirable in tone, ap]H»ared in 1888 stormed the ]K>lice-stntion and released his 
in the * Great Writers Series; 'and in 1883 friends. When, however, on the 16th he 
he editetl the * Private Devotions' of Bishop attacked the raj]mts of the l*alwar clan at 
Andrt»we8. He contributed an essay on the Koilsa, he was deserted by his sepoys and 

* Architecture of the Cathedrals of England had to re-enter Azimghur. Two days later 
considered Historically' to Dean Howson's reinforcements reached him, but most of 

* Essays on Cathetlrals ; ' and he undertook, them he sent to (Jhazipur. On the 20th he 
though he did not live to finish, a volume marched out again with the rest, and, though 
on the 'Episcopal Palaces of England' (it compelled to retire before superior forces, the 
came out in 1895, the accounts of seven of retreat, in which Venables himself led tlie 
the palaces being by Venables). Four ad- cavalry, was so masterly that the rebels 
dresses on *TheChurch of England 'delivered very soon retired from before Azimghur. 
in Lincoln minster in Septemlxjr \^^i\ were But on 29 July, under orders from Commis- 
published by him in that year, and he am- sioner Tucker, it was once more evacuated, 
tributed largely to Smith's * Dictionary of the . Venables retiring a second time to Ghazipur. 
Bible,' Smith's *l)icti(mary of Christian An- But Azimghur having lH4»n in August occu- 
tiquities,' Smith's * Dictionary of Christian pied by the Xepaulese allies, Venables again 
Biography/ the * Encyclopedia liritannica,' took part in an advance on it. On 19 St»j»t., 
Kitto's * Biblical Encyclopiedia,' and to this ■ when the rebels were sur|)rised at Mandori, 
'Dictionary.' He was also a frequent writer , he, though only a volunteer, commanded 
in the * Saturday Review,' ' Athenooum,' j the cavalry, was first up to the first gun 
' Guardian/ and * Good Words/ , taken, and killed three men with his own 
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hand. Fiv«; hundred riipeen were now ' queen's counsel in IS63, He is described 
oH'enHl by the sep^iys for his liead. as a cogent rather than a brilliant advocate, 

N'fnables next rode as a voluntecT with but ca])able on occasion of expressing him- 
General Sir Thomas Ilarte Franks [q. v.] in self with the most vigorous emphasis. His 
liis march from Kastem Oudh lo Lucknow, memory was so remarkable that he never 
and renrlered H]>Iendid services. In the early made a note. He retired from practice with 
spring of iK^x he liad retired to Allahabad a considerable fortune in 1882. He died on 
in brok<»n health and spirits, and was loukin^ (J Oct. 1888. 

forward to a return to England, when Lord ! The public work of his life was anonymous 
Canning ])erMuaded him to again volunteer journalism. He was one of the original 
his services at Azimghur. His judgment j contributors to the * Saturday Review/ in 
and local knowledge were of great value to the first number of which (1 Nov. 1855) he 



I^rd Mark Kerr and Sir E. Lugard. With 
the former Venables re-entered Azimghur on 



wrote the first leading article. From that 
date until very shortly before his death he 



April. While engagwl in tlie pursuit of | contributed an article or two to that paper 
Koor Singh after his defeat by Lugard on I almost everv week, and he probably did more 
the 15th, ho wiis mortally wounded, and he ! than any otLer writer of his time to establish 
di(»d four days later, on 19 April. AVhen, in j and maintain the best and strongest current 
the following .June, the Calcutta chamber of ; style, andthehighesttypeofpoliticalthought, 
commerce met to consider the (juestion of a in journalism. For at least twenty-five con- 
memorial to Venables, Lord Canning, the | secutive years from 1857 he wrote the sum- 
go vernor-g»;nt*ral, wrote commending his in- : mary of events which took the place of lead- 
trepidity, enc^rgy, and culm tem])er, and his ing articles in the * Times ' on the last day of 
* thoroughly just appreciation of the people each year. 

and circuniHtances with which he had to The impression made by Venables upon 
deal.* I many of the most distinguished of his con- 

Venables, his two elder brothers being ! temporaries was that he was almost without 
dead, had inluTited from his father in 1856 , an equal in the extraordinary force and 
the family estates near Oswestry in Shrop- ' charm of his character. A year before his 
shire, lie married, in 1H51, Eliza Power, death some of his friends erected a window as 
daughter of 11. H. Kinchant, esq., of l*ark a memorial of Venables and his two brothers 
Hall, Oswestry, but left no issue. His (the Uev. Uichard Venables of Llysdinam 
youngt?r brother heeame heir to the pro- Hall, and Joseph Henry Venables, 1818- 
jM'rty. lx&)y burrister-at-law) in the church at Llys- 

(Ihnko's Lin<l('«l Oontry, 4tli (mI. |»t. ii. ; dinam, which he had built and endowed. It 
K;iyc nml M.ilh'soti'H liiiiian Mutiny, 188U, vols, is inscribed 'Conditori hujus eccles-iie ami- 
iv. vi. ; H. (J. K«'cn<«*M Fit'f y-Scvisn, eh. vii. ; cissimi quidam.* Upon this occasion Sir 
Ann. Ui'ir. 18.>H, A|»|.. to Cliron. pj). 462-3; James Fitzjames Stephen fq. v.1, in a letter 
W.inlH .Mi-n of t\w Kri^n. | (i. Lk (i. X. ! ^f ^varm eulogv, saluted Venables as 'a sort 

VENABLES, OKOliOE STOVIX of spiritual uncle or elder brother." Thacke- 

(iHlO ISSH), barrister uiul writer, born on ray is alleged to have founded upon Venables 

Is .June is 10. wMs the second son of Uichard the character of George Warrington in *Pen- 

Veuablesof Llysdinam Hall, Brecknockshire, dennis.' Lord Tennys(m accepted from him 

archdeacon of Carmarthen, and fur twenty- a line in * The Princl'ss,' which is dedicated 

iive years chairman of the Uadnorshin?quar- to Venables's most intimate friend, Henry 

ter sessions. II is mother was Sophia, daugh- Lushington. The fourth book begins: 

ter of (leorge Lister of (iirsby, Lincoln- rri...«v .:«i.o t\.^ « .iv„i «« .♦„«,„« «.,n t\^^ 
, . ,, '^ , . 1 . . I / 11 1 1 luTO sinks tile nebulous star we call ine 

shire. Me was educatf'd at t he Charterhouse ^^^j^ 

at the same time as William Make]>eace If 'that hyi>othesis of theirs be sound. 
Thackerav '(i. v. I, whos<> nose was broken in 

a light between them. Me proceeded to Jesus The cautious second line was both suggested 
(\)llege, ("ambridgts and in IS.'U won the and C()m])Osed by Venables. 
chancellor's medal for Knglish verse, the sul)- , The only work published with Venables's 
ject being the 'North- West Passage.' He name is his memoir of Henry Lushington, 
graduated B..\, in iS.Mi* and M.A. in IS.T), printed as a preface to Lushington's* Italian 
was elected a fellow of Jesus College, and for , War' (1800). He also printed privately in 
some years acted as tutor. ! 1848, in conjunctionwith Henry Lushington, 

\'enables was called to the bar by the | a volume of poems called* Joint Composi- 
InnerTejuple in May 18.%, and joined the tions.' 



Oxftml circuit, but eventually devoted him- 
self to parliamentary practice, btMUg made a 



A portrait of him by the Hon. John 
Collier is at Llysdinam, Newbridge-on-Wye. 
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[Personal recollections ; Saturday Keview, 
13 Oct. 1888; Leslie Stephen's Life of Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, pp. I. 5 1, 467; Burke's 
Landed Gentry ; Tennyson's Memoir of Tcuny- 
i»on. 1897, i. 123, ii. 346.] H. S-n. 

VENABLES, KOBERT (1612H-1687), 
soldier, bom about 1612, son of Robert Ven- 
ables of Antrobus, Cheshire, by Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Richard Simcox of Rudheath, entered 
the parliamentary army when the civil war 
broke out, and served under Sir William 
Brereton in Cheshire and Lancashire (Orme- 
ROD, Cheshire, i. 658 ; Discourse of the Civil 
WarinLa7icaHhireyTpip.U,\)7). In 1645 Ven- 
ables was governor of Tarvin, and in Octo- 
ber of that year was wounded at the siege of 
Chester, being then a lieutenant-colonel {lie- 
port on the Duke of Portland's Manuarnpts, 
i. 2f^). In January 1648 Venables was 
governor of Liverpool. In 1649 he com- 
manded a foot regiment in the army under 
Cromwell destined for the reconquest of Ire- 
land {Xorris Papers^ p. 19, Chetham Soc. 
1846). He preceded Cromwell to Ireland, 
landing at Dublin on 2^ July 1649, in time 
to take part in the victory of Rathmines 
( BoBLASE, Hist on/ of the Irish Rebellum, ed. 
1743, p. 277). After the storming of Dro- 
^hcda Cromwell detached Venables to join 
Sir Charles Coote in Ulster. On his march 
Venables defeated Colonel Mark Trevor at 1 
Dromore, and ca])tured Newry and Carling- 1 
ford (Carlyle, Cromwell^ Letters cvi. cxv. ; 
Carte, Ormond, iii. 475). Belfast sur- 
rendered to him early in October, and in 
December he and Sir Charles Coote defeated 
Ix>rd Arda near Lisnegarvy, and took 
Carrickfergus (Borlase, App. p. 24 ; Apho- 
ri^mical Discovery of Treasonable Faction^ 
iii. 159). In 1650 Venables assisted Coote 
to capture Charlemont, and in 1()52 forced 
Colonel Tirlogh O'Neill and Lieutenant- 
general Farrell to capitulate (ih, iii. 320, 
33^3; Ludlow, Mein4)irs, ed. 1894, i. 318, 
522 ; B0RLA8E, App. p. 28 ; History of the 
War of Ireland by an Officer of Sir John 
Ciotworthy's lieyitnent, 1873, pp. 88, 99, 
1 17, 133). On 9 Dec. 1651 Irish lands to 
the value of 1,223/. were ordered him for his 
arrears of pay (Aphori^mical Discovery, iii. 
273). In May 1(554 Venables left Ireland, 
iind on 9 Dec. following he was apjwinted 
general of the forces sent by the Protector 
to attack the Spaniards in the West Indies 
(his commission is printed in Tuurloe*8 
»State Papers J iii. 115). The instructions of 
the Protector and his council gave Venables 
the full latitude of choice as to the point to 
attack, suggesting various ])lace8, out de- 
clining to tie his hands, and ordering him 
fiimply * to gain an interest in that part of 



the West Indies in possession of the 
Spaniards ' (G. Pexn, Life of Sir W. Penn, 
ii. 28). He was, however, to consult with 
Penn, the admiral commanding the fleet 
employed in the expedition, find with two 
commissioners, Edward Winslow [q. v.] and 
Gregory Butler, on the method ot carrv'iug 
out his instructions. 

The expedition set sail in December 1664, 
reached Barbados at the end of January, 
where additional forces were embarked, and 
arrived at Ilispaniola on 13 April. A 
landing was etiected with about eight 
thousand men some forty miles west of the 
capital, and the army marched through the 
woods to attack it. After sutlering two 
disastrous defeats from the Spaniards on 
17 April and 25 April, ^'enables, complain- 
ing loudly of the cowardice of his men, 
decided to give up the attempt, and sailed 
for Jamaica. That island was reached on 
10 May, the chief town occupied with very 
little lighting, and the governor forced to 
capitulate on 17 May. The Spaniards re- 
tired into the woods and hills, whence they 
continued their resistance; the expedition 
was badly equipped with provisions and other 
necessaries, and sickness decimated the ranks 
of the army. Penn with part of the fleet 
sailed home on 25 June, 1 nd Venables him- 
self followed in the Marston Moor on 
4 July. He had been ill ever since reaching 
Hispaniola, and by this time was thought 
to be at the point of death. But, apart from 
reasons of health, he was anxious to get to 
England in order to clear himself from 
responsibility for the failure at Ilispaniola, 
and to represent to the Protector the needs 
of the colony at Jamaica (Thurloe, vol. iii. 
passim ; Life of Penn, ii. 28-132 ; Carte, 
Original Letters, ii. 46-52; MejMrt on the 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, ii. 
90-8). When he arrived at Portsmouth 
(9 Sept. 1656) he described himself as *in 
a recovering condition,' but almost a skele- 
ton, and so weak that he could neither 
stand nor ride (id. ii. 97). On 20 Sept. 
he appeared before the council of state, 
and was immediately committed to the 
j Tower. Penn shared the same fate. On 
, 30 Oct. Venables was released from his 
I imprisonment, on condition of surrendering 
. his general's commission and his command 
in Ireland (Cal. State Paj}ers, I)om. 1(555, 
, pp. 327, 343, 402). He obtained no further 
employment during th« protectorate. The 
mam cause of the failure at Ilispaniola 
and the reason for the imprisonment of 
the two generals was the lack of cordial 
' co-operation on the part of both. The errors 
, committed by Venables himself in the man- 
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aar»-mfnt •■!* hi* attark wew -i^'ially f*tal. ser. v. \'2i}\. Shortly after the Restoration 

anil hir RW-r ■■*bta:n-d tbf c-iniiieno- rithrr he bought the estate of Wincham, where hU 

of his '•rtict-r* or hi? a •lJ:rr« icf- I'E.vy. ii. dr£oendaIlt^ are still settled. His portrait, 

IVJ: THrKLoE. iii. *54rJ. 7'»4i. Hi* army. th<f autobi'VRiphy of his second wife, and 

li'iw^'V'-r. wa< com|»'"»s*rJ f^tTrrk* inferior and <om»? manuscripts ivlatinsr to the We?t 

iin'li>cij»iinf^l trxipsha.'-tily jot t'^jfthr-r anil Indian expedition are still preserved there 

hiidly r-i'iijiii-^i. llis wi:V. who aec^m j*an:e^i i Ch^ham Mi*r^Uantf, iv. :i, 9). 
hirn. ^iiy* in L-r^r j'^umal : • Th-r *ace»-N* wa« Venables publisht.*d in 1662: 'The Kxperi- 

ill, fif th*^ W'.rk of «f'»l was n--*: like t-) be enced Aneler, or Anrrlinsr improved.' being 

dim- \t\' th'.- Jvvir* in*tr»imcnr*. A wicked a general discourse of anfirling*, imparting 

army it wa*. and s-^nt out without arm-* or many of the aptfst ways and choicest ax- 

pro virion*;.* ivrrimentsfor the taking of most sorts of fish 

After the fall of tli»* h'^u-ie of Cr->niwell, m pond or rivt-r/ 12mo. To it is prefixed an 

\'»'nablt'S btvan to pr».'mi»r«? th«? nfitoration «rpi<irlt* by Izaak "Walton to his ingenious 

*>f th*.' monuri'hy. According: t-^ a >tory told friend the author. 'I have read/ says Wal- 

in the lif^ nf l>r. Harwiok.his own hormr at ton. 'and practis»Hl by many books of this 

x\\r execution of Charltrs I and thtr per- kind . . . yrt I could never find in them that 

>uasion* of a royalist lady early inductrd him height for judament and reason which you 

to undertake the overthpjw of Cromwell, have manifested in this.* A fifth edition 

and he purposed employing the tr-X)psniiat-d appeared in 16n% and one, with a life of 

f<ir the exi»edition ti» th** West Indie:* for \ enables prefixe*!. was published in 1827. 
that object. There is no contemiK)rary evi- ^^ ^^ jj^^ ^^ Vennhles is ffiven in a note to 

dence ot any kind to support this impro- ^^^ Dlnimrse of the Civil ^Var in Lancashire, 

hable fiction {Life of Dr. John Bannrk, ed. ^^^^^ },y \y Beiumoni (Chetlmra Soc.). 1864. 

1724. pp. Uh\ 1^4). In l6oM. however, he pp, 97-r"<»: Some Arc mnt of General Robert 

was won over to the king's cause, thousrh Vena^lle^(Clletham Mistvl. vol. iv. 1871 >; Notes 

he cautiously avoided taking part in J^ir andQuenes. 3rd ser. v. 120; Ornieptxrs Cheshire, 

(ieorge B'KitlVs insurrection. When Monck i. 658; letters* of V«-na''les are printed iu the 

came into Enjfland he appointi*d Venables Thurloe State Ripers and in Carte s Collection 
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point of religion; which I have heard con- 

^^tantly averred by some who have great VENDIGAID, CADWALADU (ff. 

kindness lor him; and together with that a 6l)4r), king of the Britons. "See Cadwa- 

yreat o])inion of his parts and understanding ^^dr n 
which methinks should hardlv consiait with 

thf'oWior' {Life of Dr. John lidncu^h.i^^). 4:n, VENDRAMINI, GIOVANNI (17«>9- 
4')l, 522). Venables obtained noihing at 1839), engraver, was born nt Roncade, near 
the Itestorution. In KMU he was informed Bassano, Italy, in 17()S), and at the age of 
against as concerned in what was known as nineteen came to England and placed him- 
the Yorkshire ])lot, hut the charge met witli self under Hartolozzi, one of whose ablest 
no belief (Cat. ^Strife Papn'A, Doin. lt)<).'^-4, pupils he became, and to whose house at 
p. 512). He sheltered William Veitcli q.v.] Ful ham he succeeded in I >'()2. Among his 
when he was in hiding in England after the early works, which are all in the stipple 
Pl'iit land ri>ing, and seems to have remained style, are * St. John the Baptist/ after Ra- 
a nonconformist (M'CjtiK,i>/^vwo//*xo/ Vi-itch phael : live of the set of 'Cries of London,' 
find linjAAon, 1S25, ]). 2.'^ ; Autohiof/raphif of after Wheat ley: and * The Power of Love,' 
Ilrnnj Si'uromc^ ii. 207). He died in July after D. lVlle;jrini. About 180:? he became 
h)S7, ag«'d 75, or, according to another ac- associated with Sir Ifobert Ker Porter [q. v.], 
count, 70 (Hkywooi), Isorthowram Itet/Utor^ whose panoramic ])ic.ture8 of the 'Storming 
]». 72). of Seringapatam,' 'The Passage of the Alps 
Venables married, first, Elizab(»th, daugh- i by the Russians under Suwarrow,' and the 
terof Thomas liiidyardof Rudyard.Statlord- * Death of Sir Ralph A))ercromby/ he en- 
shire ; secondly, iu 1(554, Elizabeth, widow graved on a large scale between 1802 and 
of Thomas L»>o of Darnhall, and daughter of 1805. At the same period he engraved 
Samuel Aldersey ( Isotcs and Queries, ikd I'orter's * Twenty-six Illustrations to Ana- 
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creoii.* In 1 80r> Vendramini went to Russia, 
and was for two years in the employment of 
the czar, bv whom his work was so much 
admired that, when he desired to leave, he 
Avas unable to obtain the necessan- permis- 
sion, and was obliged to effect his escape in 
disguise. After his return to England he pro- 
duced many tine plates, both in 8tip])le and 
line, chiefly from pictures by the old masters, 
including * Leda, after Leonardo da Vinci : 
* Vision of iSaint Catherint;,' after Paul 
Veronese ; *8t. Sebastian,' after Spagnoletto; 
and * Raising of Lazarus,' from the picture 
by Sebnstiano del Piombo now in the Na- 
tional (iallery. He died at his house in 
J{egent Street, London, on 8 Feb. 18:39. 
Vendramini married an Knglishwoman ot* 
Portuguese origin, by whom he had two 
daughters. 

Fr.\X( Ksco Vexdkamixi if, 1820). an en- 
graver who was contemporary with (liovanni, 
and probably his brother, appears to have 
followed him to Russia and there settled. 
He practised Ijoth in stipple and line, and 
b(;cam(* a membtir of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at St. Petersburg. His tinest and best 
known plate is the * Death of Peter Martyr,' 
after Titian. 

[Gent. Mag. 1839. i. Si'.); Bryan's Diet, of 
Painters Rnd K'lgnivers ed. Arnihtpong; Andre- 
een'i* Ilaiidltiich fiir KuptVrs ivhsammier.] 

F. M. (VD. 

VENN, HEXRY (1725-1797), evangeli- 
cal divine, third son of Richard Venn[(i. v.l, 
was bom at Barnes, Surrey, on 2 March 1724- 
1725. He was admitted at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in June 1742, but scKm migrated 
to Jesus College, having b(»en appointed to a 
Kustat scholarship there. He graduated B. A. 
in honours, 1745-H, and M.A. 1749. He was 
nominated by William Battie[(|. v.J in 1747 
to the university scholarship which Battio 
had just founded, and w^as elected to a 
fellowship at Queens' College on 30 March 
1749, whichheheld till his marriage in 1757. 
lie was ordained deacon in June 1747, and 
priest in June 1749, and for some time served 
as curate at Barton, Cambridgeshire, and 
•elsewhere in the neighbourhood. In 1750 
he left Cambridge and went as curate to 
Adam I^angley, who held the livings of St. 
Matthew, Friday Street, and West Horsley, 
Surrey. In these years lie changed his 
father's high-church jirinciples for others of 
an evangelical character.. In 1753 he was 
elected lecturer of St. Swithun's, London 
Stone. In 1754 he accepted the curacy of 
Clapham, where he commenced a lifelong 
friendship with John Thornton and others of 
his family [see under Thornton, HbnryI. 
In 1759 he became vicar of liuddcrsfield. 



During the twelve years that he remained 
there he produced a profound impression by 
his piety and earnestness (see Lifi', pp. 38- 
47). In 177 1 , being completely broken down 
in health by his exhausting labours, he ac- 
cepted the small living of Yelling, Hunting- 
donshire, about twelve miles from Cambridge, 
which he held till his death. 

Venn is commonly spoken of as a Cal- 
vinist, but his opinions were far from extreme, 
and he had a strong dislike to this and other 
party names. His disposition, far from being 
gloomy, was remarkably cheerful and happy. 
The letters published in his * Life * wt're 
naturallv selected for their devotional cha- 
racter, but his large unpublished correspon- 
dence shows a mind of much natural shrewd- 
ness, playfulness, and aft'ection. The singular 
charm of his conversation was admitted by 
all who met him. As one of the prominent 
leaders of the evangelical revival in the 
church of England, he became widely known 
by his labours as a preacher, by his writings, 
and, in later years, by his large corresjwn- 
dence and his strong ])ersonal influence on 
many young men who used to visit him from 
Cambridge. Among these were Charles 
Simeon [(j. v.], William Farish [q. v.], and 
Joseph Jowett i'(|. v.] His most popular work 
was the * Compleat Duty of Man.' The title 
was doubtless suggested by the well-known 
* Whole Duty.* but the views expounded 
were widely different. It had a very large 
circulation. The first editicm was published 
in 1763, and muny subsequent editions fol- 
lowed. 

Venn died at Clapham, where his son was 
rector, on 24 June 1797, and was buried in 
the old churchvard. 

He married twice: first at Clapham, on 
10 May 1757, ElingCrf. 17^7), daughter of 
Thomas Bishop, ministeroftheTower church, 
Ipswich, by whom he had one son, John (see 
below), and four daughters. Of these, the 
eldest, Eling, married Mr. Charles Elliott, 
and was the mother of Edward Bishop 
Elliott [<!. v.J and Henry Venn Elliott ""n. v.] 
He married, secondly, in July 1771 , a widow, 
CatherineSmith, daughter of James Ascough, 
vicar of Highworth, Wiltshire. 

Venn's other works were : 1. * A \'olume 
of Sermons,' 1759. 2. *The Examination 
of Dr. Priestley's Free Address on the Ix)rd's 
Supper.* 17ti9. 3. * Mistakes in Religion 
exposed: an Essay on the Prophet Zacharias,' 
1774. 4. * Memoirs of Sir John Barnard, 
Mayor of London,' 17j^({; and a number of 
separate sermons, one of these l>eing preached 
at Bath on the death of (leorge Whitefield, 
as *a token of res])ect.' 

Therj are two portraits of him in posses- 
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iiion ftf th«? family, one of them by Jobn 
JluKMrll i 1745-lJ^i5) '*{. V. 

i 1 in nfm, Joii X \" KNN ( 1 7 '>9- 1 SI 3 u a central 
iif(iin* of th*f f(nnip of relififioiis phiUn- 
tliiYjpUtrt known hh the *r*iaphaoi sect/ was 
}xni\ at f'laphain while hin father was curate 
t here, on il March ] 7ol>. J f ♦reiitere<l at Sidney- 
Su«4m;x Cijlli'jre, (,'amhrirl^e, graduated B.A. 
in 17^1, and M.A. in 17'^4. He was rector 
of Little linnham, Norfolk, from 17^3 to 
]7ii:^, and rector of Clapham from 1792 to 
hiH df;ath. lie was one of the original 
found»'rs of the Churrh Missionary Society 
in 1707, and was an active participator in 
the laliours of his friends in the Huppre»si<m 
of the hlaye tra^le and other philanthropic 
efforts. Iledied at ('laphamrm 1 July Ifil'-i. 
He marri<'<] first, at Trinity Church, llull, on 
'J'2 Oct. 17H9, Catherine, daughter of Wil- 
liam King, merchant, of Hull. IW her he 
had Henry Venn (1790-1873) [q. v.] and 
John, for many yfjars vicar of St. Peter's, 
Hereford ; also five daughter^, of whom Jane, 
the second, married James (afterwards Sir 
James) Stephen [q. v.], and was mother of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen Tq. v.] and of 
Mr. Ij*jslie Stephen. He married, secondly, 
on 1^5 Aug. \x\'2^ Frances, daughter of John 
Turton, ew]., of (Mapham. A volume of his 
sermons was published after his death. 

I VfMin's Liffj was commciKUrd l»y his «on John, 
iiriti t-ompletod, with a selection of his letters, by 
liin ^raii'lNon Henry in 18'H. It pimsed through 
many (ulit.ionH, St-o aUo Sir Jjirnes Sti-plicn's 
acciiunt of \.\w (*lH|)liain Sect in his Kssavs on 
J'lirlehiast irjil lJio^ra|ihy.] J. V. 

VENN, HFNUY (171M> 1H73), divine, 
son of John \'(;nn, n*ctor of Clnphani, and 
grandson of I lenry \'enn ( 1 72o- 1 797 ) [q. v.], 
was horn at ('lupham on 10 Feb. 1790. lie 
Mjutrieulated from (^uet'iis' College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1H14, graduattid ii.A.as nineteenth 
wrangler in iHlH, and was elected a fellow of 
that college in January 1S19. He graduated 
M.A. in 1821 ami H.D. in 1Hl>8. Jle was or- 
dained deacon of Fily in lM|9, and priest in 
lS2(), and soon afterwardst<M)k the curacy of 
St. I)unstan-in-the-West. In practic<* it was 
a sole charge, and h(^ remained there four 
years. Ho returned to Cambridge in 1824, 
\vher»» h«' was actively (»ngag(*d as a lecturer, 
an<l afU'rwards as a tutor. He was proctor 
in lS2o, and for a short time evening lec- 
turer at. St. Mary's. In 1827 he was ap- 
])oiiii(>d by an old fri«'nd of his family, named 
Wilberforce, to the incumbency of Drvpool, 
Hull. He resigned his fellowship in ls29 
oil his nianiagt*. In ls;U he accepted the 
living of St. John's, HoUoway, in the gift of 
Huniol ^Vll."^un, vicar of Islington, which he 



lield till li^U<. Ue was appointed a pre- 
bendary of St. Pauls Cathearal in 1^4^. 

He re^igiurd Si. John's in lc>44), in order 
to devote himself entirely to the work of the 
Church Missionary Society. He acted as 

mm 

honorary tKiPetary ftr thirty-two years, from 
1^*41 to 1>73. and it i.« with this society — 
his cr)nnection with which was hereditary, 
his father haviiu; been one of the founders 
in 1797 — that his name will alwnys be as- 
sociated. His remarkable gifVs of organisa- 
tion, discrimination of character, and sound 
and rapid judinnent, made him for many 
years the leading spirit in the counsels of 
the wxrietv. When he first undertook the 
work there were 107 European and nine nat ive 
I clergy employed by the society. When he 
: died in 1873 these numbers had risen to 230 
I and 148 respectively. During his tenure of 
: office no fewer than 498 clergymen \vepe sent 
abroad. All of them passed under his per- 
sonal inspection, and with most of them he as 
I secretary maintained a regular correspond- 
ence, lie was largely concerned in the esta- 
blishment of eight or nine bishoprics for the 
more efficient superintendence of the mis- 
sionary clergj', and was generally consulted 
in the appointments made. With a view 
j to checking the slave trade on the west coast 
of Africa, and for the useful employment of 
native converts, he spent much time in de- 
veloping the trade in the natural products 
of the country. He had young negroes sent 
to England in order to learn improved methods 
of preparation of cotton, palm oil, and other 
articles of trade ; and he paid repeated visits 
to friends at Manchester engaged in the 
cotton industry. 

In his later years hisposition as a recognised 
leader of the evangelical body in the church 
of P^ngland was acknowledged by his being 
placed on the two royal commissions com- 
monly known as the * clerical subscript ion ' and 
the * ritual commissions.' He died at Mort- 
lake, Surrey, where he had resided for twelve 
years, on 13 Jan. 1873, and was buried in the 
churchyard of that parish. On 21 Jan. 182^> 
he was married to Martha, fourth daughter 
of Nicholas Sykes of Swanland, near Hull. 

His incessant correspondence left little- 
leisure for literary work, bevoiid occasional 
sermons and pamphlets upon the principal 
questions arising in his professional work. 
Among these may be mentioned * Colonial 
Church Legislation,* 1850; * Ijord Langdale 
and the (jorham Judgment,' 18o3; * lletro- 
spect and l*rospect of the Operations of the 
Church Missionary Society,' 18(55. 

His only substantive works were the * Life 
and Letters of Henry Venn' (his gnmd- 
fathcr), first published in 1834: and his. 
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* Missionary Life of Xavier/ 186(5, an attempt 
to construct the life of the famous saint 
entirely from his own letters. 

There is a portrait of him, by George 
Hichmond, in the committee-room of the 
Church Missionary Society, and a marble 
relief in the crypt of St. Paul's. 

[Venn's Life, principally written ^ythe Kev. 
"W. Knight, his fellow-secretary, 1880; family 
knowledge.] J. V. 

VENN, JOHN (1586-16.J0), regicide, 
•WHS second son of Simon Venn of Lydiard 
St. Lawrence, Somerset, where he was bap- 
tised on 8 April 1686. He sprang from an 
old yeoman stock wliich may be traced back 
thitherto the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was apprenticed in the Merchant 
Taylors' Company, 8 June 1602, and admitted 
to the freedom of the company, 27 Aug. 1610. 
He served as warden of his company in 
1640-1, but was excused the mastership in 
1048, being then in parliament. He belonged 
to the Artillery Company, and became • cap- 
tain Serjeant major* in 1636, whence his 
early title of Captain Venn. He seems to 
have been always a substantial citizen, con- 
trary to the royalist statements (Noble, 
Liven of the English Begicides; Universal 
Mag, December 1751). He was one of the 
original members of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company enumerated in the royal charter 
of 4 March 1628-9; attended their meeting 
while these were held in England, and is 
mentioned as a stockholder in 1044 (7^<»ro/YZ^ 
of Massachusetts, vol. i., Boston, 1853). 
According to Hutchinson {History of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, i. 18, Boston, 1764), 
he liad intended at one time himself going 
to New England. At home he was engaged 
in the silk and wool trade with the west of 
England and Ireland, being one of the mer- 
chants who complained in a petition that 
their visits to the fairs at Exeter and Bristol 
were forbidden by the local mapfistrates from 
fear of the plague ( Cat. State Papers, 1 May 
lt537). He was elected a burgess for the 
city of Ijondon in 1640, and began at once 
to take a prominent part on the side of the 
parliament. He was accused on 2 Dec. 1641 
of fomenting the gathering of armed citizens 
in the neighbourhood of the House of Com- 
mons, by saying in a shop in Cheapside, 
* You must go to the parliament with your 
swords, for that party which is best for the 
commonwealth is like to be over-voted.* 
His d»»fence is given in a brief pamphlet, * A 
True Relation of the most wise and worthy 
Speech made by Captain Venn to the appren- 
tices of London who rose in Cheapside, upon 
theCombustion at Westminster . . / (29 Dec. 

VOL. LVIil. 



1641). He was one of six members who, 
together with those charged with treason, 
were excepted from the king*s pardon on 
17 June 1642. He shortly after appears as 
a colonel of foot in the parliamentary army, 
and took part in the fight by Worcester on 
23 Sept. 1642. In an account in a letter 
( Cal. State Papers) he is said to have been 
in command of a party of horse there, em- 
ployed in guarding the passages of the 
Severn. He was sent on 28 Oct. 1642 to 
take possession of Windsor Castle, where he 
remained as governor till June 1645. In 
this capacity he showed himself harsh and 
fanatical. He plundered the chapel of 
St. George, destroyed the furniture and deco- 
rations of the choir, and expelled the canons 
(Tig HE and Davis, Annals of Windsor, 
1858). A letter from him, refusing to 
allow any kind of religious service over the 
body of one of his prisoners, is given in 
Malcolm's * Anecdotes of Manners and Cus- 
toms of London' (i. 266). In his military 
capacity he was vigorous and successful. 
W^hile m command at Windsor he repelled, 
on 7 Nov. 1642, a sharp attack by Prince 
Uupert, who for a time succeeded in obtain- 
ing mastery of the town. * Colonel Venn 
behaved himself very bravely, to the wonder 
and amazement of the beholders ' ( A Most 
famous Victoiy obtained by that valiant re- 
ligious Gentleman, Colonel Venn, against 
Prince llobert . . . London, 1642). Another 
contemporary account says: * Colonel Venn's 
dragooners have done of late very good ser- 
vice. His name is grown so terrible to the 
cavaliers that for fear of him thev have 
taken up the bridge at Staines ' (A True Re- 
lation of two inerchants of Ijondon who were 
taken ])riso7iers by the Cavaliers, London, 

By 3 April 1040 \ enn was in command at 
Northampton, whence he was ■ ordered to 

' send recruits for the attack on Woodstock. 
For these services he received the thanks of 
parliament on 20 April 1046. For the next 
few years he resided in or near Hamm»»r- 
smith, but was constantly at Westminster, 
where he was often in attendance as a 
member of the armv committee of the 
House of Commons. A grant of 4,000/. had 

I been made to him by parliament on 8 March 
1647-8, principallv for his outlay and other 
expenses at Windsor. This he was to re- 
ceive out of the estates of papists and de- 
linquents discovered by him. He was 

, appointed * treasurer of petty emptions' on 

' 14 Aug. 1649. 

I Venn was nominated a commissioner for 

I the trial of the king. He was present at all 

I but two of the sittings of the commission, 
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and bis name and seal are affixed to the VENN, RICHARD (1691-1740^, divine, 

death-warrant. At one time he was much bom at iiolbeton, Devonshire, on 7 Jan. 

under the influence of Christopher l»ve 169C>-l,was eldest and only surviving sou 

[q. v.], who bad been chaplain in his rejfi- of Dennis Venn, vicar of llolbetou, him- 

ment, and live<l in bis house at Windsor; he self the third in a direct line of clerical 

used to attend bis preaching at St. Anne*s, ancestors who graduated from Exeter Col- 

Aldensgate, and when be was no longer able lege, Oxford, and held livings in Devonshire. 

to attend bad bis sermons taken down lie entered at Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 

and jsent to him. He died on 28 June li>iO bridge, 1709, with a scholarship from Blun- 

( Smith, Obituary), IJate says that he was dell's school, Tiverton, and graduated B.A. 

found dead in bis lx»d in the morning, an in 1712-13, and M.A. in 1710. He soon 

account which is confirmed by bis daught*»rs went to London, where be was probably 

diari', and which probably gave rise to the curate to Thomas Bennet (1073- 1 728) [q. v.] 

royalist report that be committed suicide. He became rector of St. -\ntbolin's in 1725, 

It was referred to the committtH? of the army and was also weekday preacher there, 

on 3 July 1«).*)0, * to consider of some n»com- preacher at Paul's Cross, and clerk of St. 

pmce to be given for the faithful service of Giles's, Cripplegate. He acquired the repu- 

John Venn.' His will was proved in Lon- tation of a learned divine of strong bigh- 

don on 1 July Ki.'K). Bej»ides a small family church views, and formed close friendships 

estate nt Lydiard, be left lands in several with Francis Hare |^q. v.], bishop of Chi- 

parts of England. He was attainted after Chester, Edmund Gibson '\\. v."', bishop of 

the Restoration, 29 Aug. 1000, and it is said I-iondon, and many of the leading London 

that his estates were forfeited. clergy. He is best known by bis opposition 

He married twice : first. Mar>', daughter to the appointment of Thomas Rundk\q. v.] 

of a city merchant named Neville, who was to the bishopric of (Gloucester in 17^34, from 

buried at All Hallows on 1 Aug. 102o; the belief that Rundle held deistical opi- 

secondly, Margari»t, daughter of John Lang- nions. The affair, usually known as tlic 

ley of Colchester, and widow of John Scar- Bang^rian controversy, caused much public 

borrow. In the license, dated 13 Feb. 1025-0, ferment, and government finally appointed 

be i.s described as a silkman of All Hallows, Rundle to the bishopric of Derry in Ireland 

Bread Street. By bis first wife be had a son ( Whistox, Memoirsy p. 229; Letters by jvit- 

Thomas, * Captain \'enn,' who was author of ral Eminent Persons deceased, London, 1782, 

a work on * Military Discipline,* 1072, and ii. 'W). During the controversy \*enn was 

was afterwards mayor of liridgwater. By vigorously attacked by Arthur Ashley Syk»'S 

bis second wile b«' had u sou .John, and a [q. v., who wrote under the title of *A 

daughter Anne, whos«» diary was published Gentleman of the Temple.' 

in 1058 under the litle of *A Wise Vir- Venn died on 10 Feb. 1739-40, and was 

gin's I^amp burning/ Several other children buried at St. Antbolin's. He married (li- 

died in infancy. His widow, Margaret, not censedated2 Nov. 1710) Mary Anna Isalxd la 

long after his death married a Mr. \Vells Margaretta Beatrix (^. 1702), only surviving 

(•'Thomas Weld, editor of his daughter's cbildof .lohn Ashton[q. v.1, and god-daugh- 

diarv ), a minister. There were many subse- ter of James II's queen. Her father was exe- 

?uent jHititions from her to the House of cuted in 1091 for complicity in a .Jacobite 

'ommons (Vol. State Papers) for arrears plot. By her \'enn had three sons and a 

du(j to Colonel A'enii. daughter. Of his sons, Edward graduated 

His namesake, John Venn ( 1047-1087), ' at St. John's, Cambridge, and became a phy- 

son of his first cousin, Simon ^'enn of Ly- sician at Ipswich ; Richard was in business 

diard St. Lawrence, was master of Balliol in London; and Henry is separately noticed. 

College from 1078 to HW7, and vice-chan- The daughter, Mary, marriea William .Tames 

cellor of Oxford in 1080-7. . IrambierofCamberwell. A volume of Venn's 

r,, , , re.. . T» 1 r 1 ^ ' miscellaucous wHtiugs was published bv bis 

Calendars ofSratePapen. and of the Com- , ^jj^^ j^ 1740, under the title * Tracts and 
niiltee for Compoun«!ing; iioui^e of Commons ' <^« ♦ 

Journals ; Geon^e Bate's Lives, Actions, and ' '' 

Kx€*L'ution of the pr^mo Actors ... of that | [Principallv from manuscript Parentalia, com- 
horriJ murder ... of King Chnrles . . ., Lon- municated by his sou Henry, and written by his 



don, 1661 — a hriefbut much more trustworthy 
account than the one hy Noble in his Lives of 
the Kcgicides. Like other eitiz<>ns who sprang 
from respectable country stock, Venn entered his 
pedigree in the Heralds' Visitation of London 
(16a3-4), as his son Thomas did in 1672.] J. V. 



grandson, John.] J. V. 

VENNAR or VENNARD, IllClIARD 
{d, 1015.^), author, was the younger son 
of John Vennar of Salisbury, a commis- 
sioner of the peace. lie was educated by 
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Adam Hill [q. v.], prebendary and succeutor 
of Salisbury Cathedral, proceeding about 
1572 to Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
studied for two years as a fellow commoner. 
He crossed to France towards the close of 
1574, visited the court of Henri III, and 
procured letters of commendation to the 
emperor, Maximilian II. After some stay 
in Germany he returned home, and became 
a member of Barnard's Inn. He was admitted 
to Lincoln*s Inn on 10 June 1581, receiving 
the privilegesof a special admission on 25 July 
15H7 (Records of Lincoln's Inn, 1896, i. 93). 
On the death of his father he found himself 
involved in a lawsuit with the husband of 
his elder brother's widow for the possession 
of his patrimonial estates, and was ultimately 
compelled to take a younger brother s portion. 
In 1600 he proceeded to Scotland, and in- 
judiciously solicited the intervention of 
James VI with the lords of the council. 
lie had a favourable reception, and com- 
posed a thanksgiving for the delivery of James 
from the Gowrie conspiracy, which was pre- 
sented to the king. His good reception 
aroused Elizabeth's unger, and on his return 
to England he was promptly arrested and 
imprisoned for a short time * as a dangerous 
member to the state.' In 1 60 1 appeared * The 
Hight Way to Heaven : and the true testi- 
monie of a faithfuU and loyall subject. Com- 
piled bv Kicbard Vennard of Lincolnes Inue. 
I^rintecl by Thomas Este,' London, 4to, a 
work of a religious character, but abounding 
in adulation of Queen Elizabeth. The first 
part was reprinted in the following year 
with several alterations and additions, with 
the title, * The Right Way to Ileauen, and 
a good presedent for Lawyers and all other 
good Christians.' It was reprinted in N ichols's 
' Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ' (iii. 532-43). 
An undated reprint of the second part, ^ The 
True Testimonie,' is preserved in the Bridg- 
water Library. It is prefaced by a dedica- 
tion to James I, and contains a thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of the kingdom from the 
^npowder plot (Collier, Cat. of Bridy water 
LiAr, p, 321). Not realising much by the 
sale, Vennar, who had in contemplation a 
second journey to Scotland, proclaimed his 
intention of representing England's triumphs 
over Spain in a masque entitled * Englands 
loy.' The broadside of the plot is in posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries, and has 
been reprinted in their * Miscellanies ' (x. 
190). He announced that it would be re- 
presented at the Swan on 6 Nov. 1602, and 
a large company, including many noblemen, 
assembled to witness it. After taking the 
entrance money, however, Vennar disap- 
pearedy and the audience revenged them- 



selves by breaking up the furniture. Vennar 
himself states that he was arrested by bailitis 
when the masque was about to begin, but 
Chamberlain relates that he Hed on horse- 
back, was pursued, captured, and brought be- 
fore Sir Jolm Popham, who treated the affair 
as a jest, and bound him over in live pounds to 
appear at the sessions (CuAMBERLAiN,Z<?^^ffr*, 
Camden Soc. p. 163 ; Hazlitt, Shake/tpeare 
Jest Books, 1864, i. 145). The episode caused 
much amusement. Vennar was universally 
regarded as an impostor and dubbed * Eng- 
land's Joy,' a name which gave him peculiar 
annoyance. In 1614 he wrote a vehement 
protest, entitled * An Apology : written by 
Kichard Vennar of Lincolnes Inne, abusively 
called Englands Joy. To reprcsse the con- 
tagious ruptures of the infected multitude. 
. . . London. IVinted by Nicholas Ukes.' 
The work is divided into two parts, of which 
the iirst is autobiographical, and the second 
relates Vennar's exertions to obtain the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt in Eng- 
land. The only perfect copy extant is in 
the British Museum Library, but it has been 
reprinted in Collier's * Illustrations of Old 
English Literature ' (vol. iii.) Collier inaccu- 
rately claims that it is the * oldest piece of 
prose autobiography' in English. Several 
allusions to * England's Joy ' occur in con- 
temporary literature, particularly in Ben Jon- 
son's 'Love Restored' (1610-11), in his 
* Masque of Augures ' (1(522), and in Sir John 
Sucklings comedy, 'The Goblins' (1646). 
A poem entitled * Englands Joy,' commemo- 
rating the defeat of the Irish in 1600 under 
Hugh O'Neill, second earl of Tyrone [q. v.l, 
by li. v., published without date, place, or 
printers name, is sometimes attributed to 
Vennar, but may quite as well be the 
work of Kichard liowlands alias Verstegen 
[q. v.] ^ 

In 160(5 \ ennar was arrested on suspicion 
of an intention to defraud Sir John Sj)encer 
of 600/. on pretence of preparing a masque 
under the patronage of Sir John Watts 
[q. v.], the lord mayor. After that ho 
avoided London, and lived chieflv in Essex 
and Kent. In spite of the exertions on be- 
half of debtors of which he speaks in his 
'Apology,' Vennar himself perished before 
1617 in *the black hole' of Wood Street 
counter, in the most abject misery, the victim 
of his keeper's resentment (Fexxor, Compters 
Comnumwealth, 1(517, p. 64). Taylor in his 
*Ca8t over the Water. . . . Given gratis to 
William Fennor, the Kimer,' 161o, accused 
one Fennor of passing off as his own some 
manuscripts in reality written by 
Poor old Vennof; that plainc dealing man, 
Who acted Englands loy first at the Swan. 
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Fennor's theft was probably committed 
while Vennar was confined in Wood Street 
counter. 

[VennHr'fl Works ; Copser's Collectanea (Chet- 
ham Soc). v. 323-32 ; Fleay's English Drama, 
ii. 265; RitsonH Bibliogr. Poetica, p. 380; 
Collier's Hist, of Dram. Poetry, iii. 321,405; 
Collier's Bibliogr. Catalojrue.ii. 466-9; Nichols's 
Progr. of James I, ii. 398, iii. 139; Dodsley's 
Coll«Jction of Old Plays, 1780, x. 72; llazlitt's 
Handbook; Hazlitt's Collections and Notes, 1st 
ser. ; Maniiingham's Diary (Camden Soc), pp. 
82,93.1 E. I. C. 

VENNER, THOMAS (<?. 1061), plotter, 
a cooper by trade, was admitted a freeman 
of Massachusetts in March 1637-8 (Win- 
THROP, Hist, of Massachusetts, ed. 1853, ii. 
448). He returned to England, and became 
one of the preachers of the Fifth-monarchy 
men (Thurlob, v. 272). In April 1667 the Pro- 
tector's government discovered a plot headed 
by him for a rising of Fifth-monarchy men 
in London. A declaration meant to be pub- 
lished by the insurrectionists, and their 
standard bearing a red lion couchant, with 
the motto * Who shall rouse him up?' were 
seized, and exhibited to the parliament by 
Secretary Thurloe {Commons' Journals, vii. 
621 ; Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 88). 
In Thurloe's narrative to the house he said : 
* The chief and leader of them is one Venner, 
that was a wine cooper, and about two years 
since had a place in the Tower, from whence 
he was removed, being observed to l^ a fellow 
of desperate and bloody spirit, and was sus- 
pected to have designs to blow up the Tower 
with powder. . . . He had also spake at the 
same time very desperate words concerning 
the murdering of his Highness* (Thurloe, 
vi. 103, 185). On 9 April Venner was sent 
to the Tower, and he was still in confinement 
there in February 1659 {ib. vi. 188, vii. 598). 

When released he returned to his old trade 
of preaching, and on the night of 6 Jan. 1 661 , 
after exhorting his adherents in their meet- 
ing-house in Coleman Street, set forth with 
about fifty men to overthrow the govern- 
ment and set up the Fifth monarchy. Their 
watchword was * The King Jesus, and the 
heads upon the gates.' After a skirmish 
with the trained bands in the city they re- 
tired to Highgate, and thence to Caen Wood. 
On 9 Jan. they appeared again in the city, 
and those who were not killed were cap- 
turel by the king's guards in Wood Street, 
aft»T a very sharp fight (Kennet, liegiAter, 
pp. 35 *, 356 ; Baker, Chrrmicle, ed. Phillips, 
p. 75(); Pepvs, Dianj, 10 Jan. 1661; Mac- 
Kinnon, Cofdiifream^ (iuarda, i. 98). The 
prisoners were tried on 17 Jan. at the Old 
bailey, before Chief-justice Foster, and Ven- 



ner was hanged and quartered before his 
meeting-house in Coleman Street on 19 Jan. 
{Somers Tracts^ ed. Scott, vii. 812 ; State 
Trials, vi. 106 ; Cal State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, p. 471). 

A portrait of Venner is given in Pagitt's 

* Heresiography,' 1662. 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

ry XT Tf 

VENNER, TOBIAS (1677-1660), medi- 
cal writer, was bom * of honest parents ' at 
Petherton, Somerset, in 1677. lie matricu- 
lated from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 15 May 
1696, graduated B.A. on 1 Feb. 1698-9, and 
M.A. on 7 July 1603. He then returned to 
Petherton, where he established himself in 
practice as a physician. On 31 March 1013 
he graduated M.B. and M.D. at Oxford, 
having obtained a certificate from the regius 
professor of medicine that he was tit for 
these degrees, a dispensation for non-atten- 
dance on the professor's lectures, and a grace 
in convocation which relieved him of the 
necessity of waiting over four congregations 
for the degrees {Heff. Univ, Oxon. Ii. i. 34, 
125, 126, 128). He subsequently extended 
his practice to Bridgewater and Bath, where 
he resided during the spring and autumn, 
the seasons for visitors in quest of the 
Bath waters, which Venner did much to 

Eopularise. In 1620 he published his first 
ook, * Via Recta ad Vitam Longam ; or 
a Plaine Philosophicall Discourse of the 
Nature, Faculties, and Efi'ects of all such 
things as by way of Nourishments and l)ie- 
teticall Observations made for the Preserva- 
tion of Health . . . with the true use of our 
Bathes of Bathe* (London, 4to). The dedi- 
cation to Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, was 
changed in the second edition (London, 
1622, 4to) to one to Prince Charles; other 
editions appeared in 1628, 1638, 1650, and 
1660, all published in quarto in London. The 
treatise on the * Bathes of Bath ' was issued 
separately in 1628 with a dedication to 
Henrietta Maria, and reprinted in the * Ilar- 
leian Miscellany ' (1744, vol. ii.) A second 

Sart of the * Via Recta ' was published (Lon- 
on, 1623, 4to), * wherein the true use of 
sleepe, exercise, excretions, and perturba- 
tions is, with their effects, discussed.' 

To these works Venner is said to have 
owed his large practice at Bath. He fol- 
lowed them up in 1621 with * A Briefe and 
Accurate Treatise concerning the taking of 
the Fume of Tobacco, which very many in 
these dayes doe too too [^w?] licentiously 
use . . .' (London, 4to) ; reprinted with the 

* Via Recta ' in 1638, 1650, and 1060. It is 
interesting as showing the prevalence of 
tobacco-smoking as early as 1621 ; Venner 
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upbraids those who * cannot travel without 
a tobacco-pipe at their mouth/ and who 
smoke between the courses at meals. Ven- 
ner died at Bath on 27 March 1660, and was 
buried in the south aisle of St. Peter's 
Church, where a ' massie monument of free- 
stone,' with an effigy, was erected to his 
memory (cf. Pbpys, Diary , ed. Braybrooke, 
iv. 471). * He lived to see both his wives 
and all his children die before him, and left 
his estate to the relations by his second wife, 
now in Bath' (QuiD0TT,Xtrc« and Characters 
of the Pkijsicians of Bath, 1676, pp. 168-73), 
Two sons, John and Tobias, graduated in 
medicine at Oxford (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714; Gardiner, Reg. of Wadham. 
i. 6'2). A. portrait, engraved by Faithorne, 
dat«d 1660, * aetat. sure 86,* is prefixed to the 
1660 edition of the * Via Kecta.* 

[ Autboritics cited ; Addit. MS. 6520, f. 260 ; 
Wootrs AtheDiii Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 491-2; 
Granper'8 Biogr. Hist. iii. 89; John Wood's 
Description of B^th, 1749; Joseph Hunter's 
Connection of Bath with the Literature and 
Science of England, 1853, pp. 4o, 79 ; Fair- 
holt's Tobacco and its ^Vssociations, 1859, p. 107 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714.] A. F. P. 

VENNING, JOHN (1776-1858), philan- 
tbropist, bom at Totnes, Devonshire, on 
'JO May 1776, was the son of Walter Ven- 
ning, a merchant, by his wife Mary Ann. 
lie was educated nt Totnes grammar school, 
and at the age of frmrteen was put into the 
counting-house of Messrs. Jackson k Co., a | 
firm of llusnia merchants in London. He 
went to St. Petersburg in 1793, and made for 
himself a high position there as a merchant. 
His interest in the condition of Kussian 
prisons was aroused by his brother, Walter 
Venning [a. v.l, and in 1819, on the founda- 
dation of the 8t. I'etersburg Society for the 
Improvement of Prisons, lie became treasurer. 
Afterhisbrother*8death( 1821) he tlirew him- 
self with great energy into this branch of 
Ehilanthropic work, visiting the ])ri8ona of 
•weden, Germany, France, and England, and 
making reports and suggestions, which he 
laid, with some success, before the imperial 
government. He had much personal inter- 
course with the czars Alexander 1 and Nicho- 
las I. In addition to prison reforms, he was 
able to introduce many needed improvements 
in lunatic asylums. In 1830 he settled in 
Norfolk, where he aided in benevolent and 
evangelical work. He died at Noiwich on 
11 April 1858. He was married on 13 Sept. 
1805 to the daughter of James Meybohm, a 
merchant of St. Petersburg. She survived 
him and left issue. 

[Miss Henderson's Memorials of John Ven- 
ning, 1862, with portrait.] A. G. 



VENNING, KALPH (1621 P-1674), 
nonconformist divine, son of Francis and 
Joan Venning, was bom in Devonshire, 
perhaps at King's Teignton, about 1621. He 
was the first convert of George Hughes [q.v.], 
the puritan vicar of Tavistock (dedication 
of Mysteries and Revelations, 2nd ed. 
1649). He was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
as a sizar on 1 April 1643, graduated B.A. 
1646, and proceeded M.A. I60O. He held 
a lectureship at St. Olave's, Southwark, 
where he had a great repute as a preacher of 
charity sermons. Ejected by the Unifor- 
mity Act (1662), he became a colleague to 
Robert Bragge (1627-1704), pastor of an in- 
dependent congregation at Pewterers' Hall, 
Lime Street, Fenchurch Street, and held this 
charge till his death. He died on 10 March 
1673-4, in liis fifty-third year, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. He married 
Hannah, widow of John Cope of London, 
and left a son, and a daughter Hannah {d. 
7 June 1691). His portrait was engraved 
by Hollar. Of his style, John Edwards 
(1637-1716) [q. v.] remarks in * The 
I'reacher ' (1705, i. 203): * He turns sentences 
up and down, and delights in little cadences 
and chiming of words.' His works still 
retain popularity ; cheap reprints of some of 
them were issued in 1891. 

He published, besides single sermons 
preached at St. Paul's Cathedral in 1054 
and 1656: 1. H)rthodoxe Paradoxes,' 1647, 
12mo; 7th ed. 1657, 16mo. 2. * Mysteries 
and Kevelations,' 1647, 16mo ; 5th ed. 
1657, l6mo. 3. * The New Command Re- 
new'd,' 1650, 16mo; 4th ed. 1657, 16mo. 
4. * Milko and Honey,' 1653, 16mo (added 
is a second part of No. 1); 3rd ed. 1656, 
16mo. 5. Canaan's Flowings ^ [1654], 16mo 
(a second part of Xo. 4); 3r(l ed. 165H, Kuno. 
(». 'Things worth tliinking on,' 1665, 16mo. 

7. * The Beautv of Holiness,' 1()65, 16ino. 

8. 'Sin, the Plague of Plagues,' 16(i9. 8vo. 
Posthumous were 9. * The Dead yet Speak- 
ing, or Mr. Venning's Living Sayings,' 
1674, broadsheet. 10. 'Alarm to l)ncrn- 
verted Sinners,' 1675, broad sheet. 11.* \ en- 
ning's Remains,' 1675, 8vo (portrait). lie 
was one of the wlitors of the ' English 
Greek Lexicon,' 1061, 8vo (the first lexicon 
of New Testament Greek giving the 
meanings in English); his farewell sermon 
at St. Olave's is in * A Com pleat Collec- 
tion of Farewell Sermons,' 16(W, 8vo; his 
' divine sentences ' are included in * Saints' 
Memorials,' 1674, 8vo (portrait). He pre- 
faced books by William Strong [q. v.], 
Jonathan Hanmer [q. v.], Theophilus 
Polwhele [q. v.], and John Goodwin [q. v.] 
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* An Elegy * on his death was printed on 
a broadsheet in March 1674. 

[Fanerrtl Sermon, bj Bragge, 1674 ; Funeral 
Sermon, Ij W. Beemmn, 167* ; Wood's 
Athens* Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 982 sq. ; Calaray'« 
Account. 1713, pp. 22 »q. ; Calamj's Continua- 
tion. 1727, i. 18 ; (Jranfjcr's Hiogniphic«l Hi^t. 
of Hnf^laod, 1779, iii. 32.3 ; Wilson's Disnentin? 
Churches of London, 1808, i. 210; Dredge's 
Few Sheaves of Devon Bihliography, 1889, pp. 
8 s<i. (gives a full bihliography) ; Alford's 
Abbots of Tavistock, 1891, p. 3lO; informa- 
tion from the recor.ls of Emmanuel College, 
per J. I>. Peace, esij., from W. M. Venning, 
esq., D.C.L., and from the R^v. H. G.Le Neveu; 
there is no trace of his baptism in the parish 
register at Tavistock; that at King's Teigntou 
does not begin till 1670.] A. G. 

VENNING, WALTEll (1781-1821), 
philanthropist, younger brother of John Ven- 
ning [(|. V.J, was Ijorn at Totnes, Devonshire, 
on 15 N'ov. 1781. lie began business life in 
London with an elder brother, AVilliam, but 
in 1799 he joined another brother, John, at 
St. l*etersburg, remaining in this connection 
till 1807. In 1810 he came under strong 
religious impressions, which were deepened 
by his mother's d(*ath in 1811; on 6 Sept. 
1811 he joined the congregational church. 
On the formation in I8I0 of the Soci»*ty for 
the Improvement of Prison Discipline he 
became an active member, and 011 returning 
to St. Petersburg in I8l7 foundtnl a similar 
MX'iet v t here in 1 Si D. Throiitrh Prince Alex- 
andjT <ialitzin he obtained ]HTmission *to 
visit th»' liussian ])riso?is at all times.' In 
I Si 8 he visit e<l those of Moscow. He ])r(>- 
poscd to visit Denmark on a similar errand in 
August 18 JO, but wMs beat»Mi back by 
weather. He died at his brother's country 
house on lOJun. lSi>l of typhus, cauglit while 
vifciitinga ])rison at St. Petersburg. He was 
buried at St. Petersburg, where a monument 
was enu-tedto his memorv bv the St. Pt»ters- 
burg Society for t he Improvement of Prisons. 

[KnilTs Memoir of Waltrr Venning, 1822, 
wilh jiorfrait ; Miv* Henderson's Memorials of 
John Venning, 1802.) A. 0. 

VENNOR, HKXKV GEOltfiE (1840- 
i8S4), Canadian meteorologist, born at Mont- 
real on oO Dec. 1840, was the son of an 
English hardware merchant, a member of 
the iirm of Dudtlen i^ Vennor. He was 
educated at the high school of Montreal., 
and while still a schoolboy formed a collec- 
tion of snakes and other Canadian reptiles, 
which received an honourable mention at a 
provincial exhibition. It is now at the McOill 
(niversity. He graduated at the McOillUni- 
versity in 18^>(), taking a course of zoologv', 
geology, and mineralog}' under Sir AVilliam 



Dawson, and afterwards studied engineering 
and took a course of chemistry in Montreal 
Medical College. After leaving the univer- 
sity in 1860 he was employed for five years 
in the mercantile firm of Frothingham & 
Workman, devoting his leisure to studying 
the weather and to making a collection of 
the birds and fossils of Montreal Island. In 
186-') he became temporary assistant to Sir 
William Edmond Logan [q. v.], who was en- 
gaged in a geological survey of Canada, and 
with him he 8|)ent a season in examining 
Manatoulin Island in Lake Huron. He also 
made on his own account a collection of the 
birds frequent ing the shores of the lake, which 
he presented to Queen's College, Kingston, 
anti prepared a list of those that bred there. 
He was placed on the permanentstaff of the 
geological survey in 1806. His special field 
in the survey was the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. His revised classification of the great 
Laurentian system of rocks added greatly to 
his reputation, and in 1870 he was elected a 
member of the Geological Society of London. 
In 1872 he directed attention to the phos- 
phate resources of the county of Ottawa, 
where mines have since been worked at a 
large profit. His field of investigation was 
changed in 187o to the other side of the 
Ottawa in the country drained by the rivers 
Lievre, llouge, and (latineau, which he traced 
to their sources. 

Vennor devoted much time to the studv 
of meteorology, and in 1877 commenced to 
publish the * Vennor Almanac' He at once 
commanded ntttmtion by accurately pre- 
dicting the character of the succeeding 
winter, and his almanac is said to have 
attained a larger circulation than any j)re- 
vious publication of the character in the 
world. For many years he made an especial 
study of the character and course of storms, 
and was able to deduce definite theories on 
the subject. About 1882 he supplemented 
his almanac by the * Monthly Bulletin.' In 
1881 he resigned his post on the survey, and 
established a mining agency at Montreal. 

lie died unmarried at Montreal on 8 June 
18^4. After his death his * Almanac * was 
continued by "Walter Smith. 

He was the author of n)ur Hirds of 
Prey; or the Eagles, Hawks, and Owls of 
Canada' (Montreal, 1870, 4to), a work of 
great value, the result of wide reading and 
]>ersonal obs»»rvation. He also contributed 
to the n^'anadian Naturalist' and to the 
M^ritish American Magazine,* as well as to 
the Montreal * Witness.* 

[Morgan's Dominion Annual Register, Mont- 
real. 1884; Apple-ton's Cyelopa>dia of American 
Biography.] E. I. C. 
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VENTRIS, SiE PEYTON (1646-1091), 
Judge, eldest surviving son of Edward Ven- 
tris, barrister-at-law, of Gray's Inn and 
Granhams, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire 
(a scion of a Bedfordshire family of some 
antiauity), by Mary, daughter of John Breuse 
of Wenham Hall, Suffolk, was born at 
"Wenham Hall in November 1645. He was 
admitted on 3 Feb. 1653-4 a member of the 
Middle Temple, where he was called to the 
bar on 2 June 1661. Failing to secure a 
practice, he devoted himself to reporting (see 
infra). In 1681 he was one of three com- 
missioners for executing the office of high 
steward of Ipswich, for which borough he 
was returned to the Convention parliament 
on 12 Jan. 16S8-9. He vacated the seat the 
same year, on being raised to the bench of 
the common pleas (4 May), having previously 
(2 May) been sworn serjeant-at-law. On 
1 Oct. following he was knighted at White- 
ball. As assessor to the House of Lords in 
the Preston peerage case (11 Nov. 1689), he 
advised against the validity of the English 
patent on the ground that it had been made 
out after the 'abdication* of James II [see 
Graham, Richard, Viscount Preston]. 
He was also consulted by the peers during 
the progress of the corporations restoration 
bill, the regency bill, and other important 
legislative measures. He died on 6 April 
3691, leaving issue by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Ilenry Whiting of Coggeshall, 
Essex. Edward Ventris, an antiquary, was 
a lineal descendant of the judge, and the 
possessor of his portrait by lliley. 

Ventris's * Reports* appeared posthumously 
in two parts : 1 . * Cases in the King's Bench, 
20-36 Car. II.' 2. ' Cases in the Common 
Pleas, 21 Car. H-S Will, and Mary* (each 
part with an appendix of miscellaneous cases), 
Jx»ndon, 1690, fol. Later editions appeared 
in 1701, 1716, and 1728. They have a high 
reputation for accuracy. 

[Nichols's Herald and Genealogist, iv. 387 ; 
Lysons's Magna Britunnin, ii. i. 249 ; Foster's 
Gray's Inn Adm. Reg. ; Lo Neve's Pedigrees of 
Knights ; Wodderspoon's Memorials of Ipswich, 
p. 1 22 ; Wynne's Serieant-at-Law ; Luttrell's 
delation of StAte Affairs, i. 529, ii. 205; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12ih Rep. App. vii. 335, 432, 
13tli Rep. App. V. 72, 135, 138, 148, 176: 
Foss's Lires-of the Judges ; Wallace's Reporters.] | 

J. M. R. 

VERBRUGGEN, Mrs. SUSAXXA I 
C 1667 .^-1703), actress, born about 1667. was ' 
the daughter of Percival or Percivall, an ! 
actor, who in 1673 played at Dorset Garden j 
Fortinbras in * Hamlet,' and was seen in ' 
other characters of secondary importance. ' 
* Percivall the player * is last heard of during I 



1693. On 17 Oct. in that year he was sen- 
tenced to death at the Old Bailey for clip- 
ping coin, and he was reprieved in the cart 
at Tvbum seven days later (cf. Luttrell, 
Brief Hist Relatioyi, iii. 183, 206, 212). 
His daughter Susanna is first heard of in 
1681, when at the Theatre Royal, as Mrs. 
Percival, she was the original Winifred, de- 
scribed as a young Welsh Jilt, in D'Urfey's 

* Sir Barnaby Whig, or No Wit like a 
Woman's.' In 1684, after the junction of 
the companies, she played at Dorset Garden 
two parts, Susan and Mrs. Jenkin, in Ravens- 
croft's * Dame Dobson, or the Cunning 
Woman,' and, at the Theatre Royal, Phillis 
in Otway's * Atheist, or the second part of 
the Soldier's Fortune,' Juliana in Southeme's 

* Disappointment, or the Mother in Fashion,' 
and Constance Holdup in Brome's * Northern 
Lass.' In the following year she was Pru- 
dentia in Beaumont and Fletcher's *Duke 
and no Duke,' to her father's Mago ; and (at 
Dorset Garden) Girtred to his Alderman 
Touchstone in Tate's * Cuckolds Haven, or 
an Alderman no Conjuror.' At the Theatre 
Royal she was Julietta in D'Urfey's * Com- 
monwealth of Women,' an alteration of 
Fletcher's *Sea Voyage,' and Matilda in 

* Rollo, Duke of Normandy.' In 1686 she 
was the orignal Nell in Jevon's * Devil of a 
Wife,' and Lucia in D'Urfey's 'Banditti.' 
On 2 July a license was issued for the 
marriage of William Mountfort [q. v.] of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, bachelor, aged 22, 
and Mrs. Susanna Peircevall, spinster, of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, aged 19, by consent 
of parents, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields (see 
Chester, Marriage Licences^ under Mount- 
fort). As * Mrs. Mountfort, late Mrs. Percival,' 
she was in 1687 the original Diana in Mrs. 
Behn's * Lucky Chance, or an Alderman's 
Bargain.' She was also the first Panura in 
the * Island Princess,' altered by Tate from 
Fletcher, and Bellemante in Mrs. Behn's 

* Emperor of the Moon.' In 1688 she 

* created ' Isabella in Shadwell's * Squire of 
Alsatia,' and in 1689 Mrs. Gertrude in Shad- 
well's 'Bury Fair,' and Maria in Carlile's 
'Fortune Ihmters.' 

In 1690 she is already spoken of as one 
of those at the head of Betterton's company 
(Cibber), and this same year saw her as 
the first Feliciana in Mountfort's ' Success- 
ful Strangers,' Morayma in Dryden's * Don 
Sebastian,' and Phnedra in Dryden's 'Am- 
phitryon, or the two Sosias ; ' 1691 as Flo- 
rella in Mountfort's ' Greenwich Park,' and 
Sir Anthony Love in Southerne's ' Sir An- 
thony Love, or the Rambling Lady;' and 
1692 as Mrs. Witwoud in Southerne's ' Wives 
Excuse,' Eugenia in Shadwell's ' Volunteers, 
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her naiuv iIi*-* i:-.'": ajyrir. Iv. >^'.»»- ^..v >- 
iKMteJ in t!i- thir<l j art ■ :* ■ I» ■!: i^ l-.x'v* 
Marv tile IJiiX'iii. ar.il at Drirv Lir.e ■ r 
Dor— t <Tari.h.'n wn-; th" rir>: CLiir'.-.-r W-. IMti 
in Sriuth^^nie*-; Mir-i m 'ko/AH^ilva in' i = »uM's 
* llival Sifters,'. \i:hm-t,ehi-I*-:th"Kiir.uoli'i. 
in Mrs. Pi\'s • Ibrahim, rhirt»*'Mirh Emp-.Tor 
of tin- Turks,' ( >livia in Mr-. Manh-v'* 'h't-^x 
LoN»T, (T the .l«-.'ilini»' JIii-l'Mn'!.* l^'-mttria 
ill NnrtniiV * I*:jii-a?na"i ih** r»»-t:Myrr nf ]ii- 
(.'oiiiitry,' Chu'iiula in Sr"tT*«. ' Mnrk ^Far- 
riape/ Olivia in Mr^. J»i-lin's • ^'tunij^T r»n»- 
thr-r, or tl»e Amorous .Jilt,* tht.* (i-)v»'rn<ir''> 
I^ady in Mrs. I'ix's ' Spimi^li AVivH.s,' and 
Narcissa in Cibhrr's * Lovr's I.a-t .'^liil'r.' To 
id*.)" bfh>n^^ IJj'rintlii.'i in the * ll»'la]t>t'.* 
.I.-irinllia in S»'tth''s ' World in tlu* .Mnon,' 
.MMr>iilia, in which shf ])er>on,'it«*d Mrs. 
Mnrdry (|. v. , in tht» ' {''rmalr Wits, nr the 
'IViumvirate of Poi-js at Jli'lHsirsal,' by 
W. M., l)ori> in \'anbrn;rh'>* .•h]soj),'and was 
Ca'lia in a n-vival of the * Ihimorous liii-n- 
tenanl.' The next year .^he was tlif Urst 
.Mailanje la Manpiisr in DTrffv's 'Cam- 
paiirn'-rs/anil Margaret tln'Shrew in'Sauny 
th«' S«-ot,' an alt»'rjiti«m bv Laev of *TMminir 
the Shrew.* In lf!iM» s^,. was tin* fir>t Letitia 
in • l.<»\e wilhunt Inlen'>l.* and Ijtdy l.nn- 
wtdl in Fanpihar'^ M'nn-t.'inl Conph*.' No 
ii.*- f wa.s taken in 17<H), luit in 1701 shr 
*riciiial l.nnixM in CiIiImt's * I.ovr 
nn,' I niia in liaki-r's Mlumonr t>f 
.ad\ l.nri'wrM in l'ar\|nhar's * Sir 
dair,' and (lilhan llomebri'd, the 
i.*-*^, in MT rfey.-i ' Ihith. or the 
J*«»s.' I.rtdv llnimptou in Steele's , 



• 7 iz-riL* BisArre in Farqiihar s * Incon- 
-ri-*. La:/ L'rjii^ in Bumaby*8 'Modish 
ii:--:ii:i'i-' tni ilrpiolita in Gibber's 'She 
■c . L mi *ir wrali nor/ are her creations 
:' 1" -. tri Hlll&rla in Bakt^r's "Tunbridge 
'A"i.j.T.' i-ni Mrs, WLimsey m Estcouri'a 
■ Jl.t EiAziilr.' :h'T« of 1703. She was 
il- . tr 1 ii:«e n ■•: tixed. the orifrinal Mrs. 
r-LTTi-ir-i in Vanbniarh's 'Country House/ 
12.1 T-i-y-ri A'.ir^I m the •Scornful Lady/ 
lz 1 MtIaz'Ih in • M:irna£re a la Mode/ and 
r-i-T:? iLZ :■:■» • lltrhearsal/ AVhen, at the 
:1 -^ r: :Ji-r sca^-r-n .>t" 17«>3. the company went 
: Fi-i:"::, «i.- wi« :■••:» ill to accompany it. A 
It-v Lir'ii* Liter she died in childbirth. 

M>. Vrrbr.ir!i?en** p-jwers were c<mtinod 
" zi-riy. ovrr which she reigned almost 
- .r -. ziT. miny of the best parts in the finest 
u->: n:: n o-m'.'dies being assigned her. 
N p. r:r.i:: ^:'Mr* Wrbruggen can be traced. 
ri: i:ik«. Lo^-evrr. to the description of her 
a: : ►:irjncr c-vi-n by Aston, and that of her 
d.'iv.r. we know her better than almost any 
a T^js -n* pa5t days. Aston speaks of her a* 
*:Lt^ most pleasant creature that ever ap- 
p-.ir*. d . . . *he wa«; a fine fair woman, plump, 
: ill- featured: her face of a fine smooth oval 
fa. I -f lieautifid. wcll-dispos'd moles on it, 
ai:l .^n her neck and breast. Whatever she 
did was not to be calle<l acting; no, no, it 
wa-i what she n.']>rvsented. She was neither 
m-^re nor less, and was the most easy actres-s 
in xh*^ world.' Iler acting was * all acquired, 
but "ihe dressed it so nice it looked like 
iiaMire.' I'ibber's praise is ])erhaps the most 
tliiiiufnt ever he.stowed on an actress. She 
wa-, he savs, mistress of more variety of 
hnmonr than he over knew in anv actri'ss; 
h»-r elocution was * round, di.stinct, voluble, 
and various,* she was an excellent mimic» 
an«l there was * nothing so barren that if 
within the bounds of nature it c<">uld be flat 
in her hands.' * Her greatest charm was 
lauiihinjr. flirting her fan, and,;> ne sain r/iml 
with a kind of affected twitter.' Mrs. Old- 
field copied her in some respects, but failed 
to reach her charm. In his * Comparison be- 
tw»M n the Two Stagef^.' 170:?, Gildon, after 
n?ferring to Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. IJoper^, 
calls Mrs. Verbruggen *a miracle.* DTrfev 
])raises her performance of Mary the Buxom 
( l(>l>(5) with scarcely less enthusiasm than 
('ii»ber infuses into his well-known tribute 
to her in Melantha (a part of very ditferent 
character) in ' Marriage a la Mode^-^yjo/^c/y, 
ed. Lowe. lS',>l,i. Iti7\ 

John \'i:KHKir.GKX ( /?. l()S?^-1707:-'). thi^ 
actress's second husband, is first traceable at 
I>rury Lane in UvSv^, when, under the name 
of .Mexnnder, he was the original Termagant 
in the * Suuirv of Alsatia ' to the vounjrer 
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Belfond of Mountfort, and the Isabella of 
Mrs. Mountfort (subsequently Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen). The name of Alexander he adopted, 
it is said, on account of his fondness for the 
part of Alexander the Great, and was called 
by it by his fellows and the public till 1694. 
lie was a dissipated dare-devil man and a 
^od actor. His original parts as Alexander 
included Sharper in the ' Old Bachelor ' 
and Careless in the 'Double Dealer.* In 
1694, as Verbruggen, he was Ambrosio in 
both parts of * Don Quixote.* In subsequent 
years he was the first Loveless in * Love's 
Last Shift ' and in the * Relapse,' Oroonoko, 
and Prince Frederick in the * Younger Bro- 
ther.' At Lincoln's Inn Fields or Drury 
Lane his original characters comprised Con- 
stant in the * Provoked Wife,' King of Gra- 
nada in the * Mourning Bride,' Achilles in 
* Heroic Love,' Xerxes in * Xerxes,' Mirabel 
in the * Way of the World,' Bajazet, Alta- 
mont, Antonio in the * Jew of Venice,' and 
Young Valere in the * Gamester.' At the 
Haymarket he was seen, among manv other 
parts, as Edgar, Horatio, Alexander, Cnssius, 
Wolsey, Don Sebastian, Chamont, Pierre, 
lago, Sullen, Lorenzo in the * Spanish Friar,' 
Apemantus, Wilmore in the * Hover,' and 
Duke Ferdinand in the * Duchess of Malfi.' 
Verbruggen was tall, well built, but a 
little in-kneed, which gave him a not unbe- 
coming shambling gait. His Edgar in * Lear ' 
was greatly admired, as were his Wilmore, 
Bajazet, and Oroonoko. In the part last 
named he is said to have spoken * like a lion.' 
As W^ilmore in the *Kover' he supported 
admirably Mrs. Bracegirdle. His Cassius, 
all nature, was contrasted with the Brutus 
of Betterton, which was all art. Aston de- 
scribes him as a rough diamond shining more 
brightly than all the polished brilliants of 
the stage. Aston further says \'erbruggen 
-^'as ' nature without extravagance, freedom 
-without licentiousness, and vociferous with- 
out bellowing.' Many stories of his wildness 
and want of conduct are given. He is said 
to have struck the Duke of St. Albans be- 
hind the scenes at Drury I^ane and called 

him a son of a . Compelled to apologise 

or leave the I^ndon boards, he came on the 
stage and said he had been accused of calling 
the duke a son, &c. He then continued : 
*It is true, and I am sorry for it ' (Davies, 
Dramatic Miscellajiies, i ii. 447 ). On 24 April 
1708 a benefit was announced for a young 
orphan child of the late Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
bruggen. 

[Qenest's account of the English Stage ; Gib- 
ber's Apology, ed. Lowe ; Doran's Annals of the 
Stage, ed. Lowe; Daviess Dramatic Miscellanies; 
Downesfl Roscius Anglicanus; Reed's Notitia 



Dramatica (manuscript) ; Curll's History of 
the Stjige ; Gildon's Comparison between the 
Two Staged, 1702; Aston's Brief Supplement.] 

J. K. 

VERDON or VERDUN, BERTRAM 

DE {d. 1192), judge, was the son of Norman 
de Verdun and Luceline, daughter of Geoffrey 
de Clinton, chamberlain to Henry I. He is 
mentioned as adhering to Henry II against 
his rebel sons in 1173 (Bened. Petebb. i. 
51). In 1176 and the three following years 
he was regularly present as a baron at the 
sittings of the curia regis (Madox, History 
of the Exchequer, i. 94), and from 1175 to 
1179, and probably later, acted as itinerant 
justice in eight counties (ib. i. 137,* Bened. 
Petekb. i. 107). He was also sheriff of 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire from 1168 
to 1183 {Pipe Bolls, Pipe Roll Soc, for these 
years up to 1173; Foss). In March 1177 
he was sent with others of the king's coun- 
sellors by Henry to Ferdinand to negotiate 
and announce his intention of making a pil- 
grimage to Compostella (^Bened. Peterb. i. 
157). lie was seneschal of Ireland in 1184-6, 
when Giraldus Cambrensis mentions his stay 
with him (Opera, i. 65). He continued in 
the service of Richard I, witnessing charters 
at Canterburj' on 1 Dec. 1189, and Westmin- 
ster in January 1190 (Gerv. Cant. i. 503 ; 
Historiayis of York, iii. 87), and accompanied 
liichard to the Holy Land. He was surety 
for Richard's peace with Tancred of Sicily in 
November 1190 (IJoo. Hov. iii. 62), and wit- 
nessed a charter at Messina on 23 Jan. 1191 
{Pipe Poll. Soc. Ajic. Charters, p. 98). He 
arrived in Palestine in June 1191 (*Itin. 
Kicardi ' in Memorials of Pirhard /, i. 217), 
and on 21 Aug. was left with Stephen de 
Longchamp in charge of Acre and the queens 
of England and Sicily, and the daughter of 
the Emperor of Cvprus, while Kichard pro- 
ceeded towards Jerusalem (Benkd. Peterb. 
ii. 190; PvOG. Hov. iii. 128). He died next 
year (1192) at Joppa (Bened. Pethrb. ii. 
150). Among other religious benefactions 
he founded in 1176 the Cistercian abbey of 
Croxden in Staffordshire, where his chief lands 
were (Dugdalb, Moiiasticoii, v. 660: .inn. 
Burton, i. 187). 

His first wife was Maud, daughter of 
Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, by whom 
he had no issue. By his second wife, Uo- 
hese, he had two sons, Thomas and Ni- 
cholas. Nicholas's only daughter and heiress, 
Bohese, married Theobald Butler, and was 
grandmother of Theobald de Verdon [q.v.] 

[Authorities cited in text; Dugdale's Baronage 
of England, i. 471 ; Foss's Biograpbia Jaridica; 
Nicholu's Leicestershire, iii. 640] 

W. E. R. 
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l:>*«^»-. luir'^n. \v ij. -:i- ^u\ -f J «im :•• \ -ri'-n 
\ i. li'7l . .i:iit .i:s '.v:*'. ^l.lr•^l^»•r :•* Lafv. 
II..-* jrin'ir':»r':>'r. r'.i»*"i):ii't I-?.i^>r. i:i [7:-ii 

ma I" r-nr'-s-a'ar; V • r' "■:■• V 'man :'.im:iv u' 
\ -tImi. r.iev- 'v^r-' !■ r:-. >: L*"imlia:u il 'v:i. 
in H'Uv%::!;^'ia:ii>! .r-. t P*i:!':'ii i.'.Ls-r." ::i 
^N .ir\\ ".I'li-ii"."'. iTi i :ii'!*'.H*'« •>! -r a"V" — jrarti"* 
in Lr';i'f<ir.'is:; r* r:-: "^r t:i'ir:*"..r". '^■■ii?r»' 
rii»-:r pr'.»iL':"j^i": 7- ■>;••.■■::.■•'. A >.•■■? r. r Al" "n 
f ' i-V", vva-i -^nu-' li. i:: i-v :■•■■•• i.-. -.vi- -':.■' 7 
rill'-:' rvli^i ^li^ •'■.::•.;. I'.- •'.. -':■• • .** -rvar'. 
alil^fv .>r* rr"\i n. ••^' i ". ' : •• ■: '. LT'-- 'iv 

I'l'T'.-aru 1.* \ rv:'. ; v r'.'-v i!-' i;- 
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ai: : i\:i:'.>\- 'I :.'.' •:: "■■•.' -- ■: V'j -i- ."J^J 

.-!>• ;"■ n:i :• ••» ;■: :r l.i ■ !■•->: ■ r""-..?** :r •♦!:''•.■ 

riT Ilt-i'.v: ::: • :: jr'-\\ I'li I - -: ' .■■ v- rv E 

(i-i— I'->:i I'-r V i-*':i .-a -'• - V / •«- 

/. .'. \' "• '7 ■ \'' ;! ■'■- / ■■.•■*>.■- 

l'i»">-l ;i" • iraj'* I ' - ;. A* •'■.■■ i « * .' ■' 
l.-r • -rrJi 'A I* r-'i: -v-l :.-» V* '/ 
'.\ !• •■■■ ■• -.'.ii, r'"'.ii.r'>. I' •- 

■ ■1 ;-■ '■ :i. J [ill i ■ \ ■ r i -ri !" .1 ■ 'a i-i i';'.l. ■:. 

: ..'■ :.-.■ ••'. ■*:.-. r. .-. I!-- • : ■ \ ■', ^ 
I :-■!.■;._■•". ■ • '" ■■■ . •'. . ; : l^ ■ :•■ i ■■: 
< •' . ■ 'v :- i ■.. '.-'■■.■:•. • • . > • :•.: ••\ . 

1i,-i.-* .■• ■ ■• - • ■ .. I • -, ■•,1 

!■• •*•■.-"•• •■.fc. ■• • • m ^»i ••'1 

f .'■■• »•■.•■' .■■ • \' ■•■^*'» 1 ,•- 

• ' ■ .. .»- . ^ . . . ^ ' . 1 •• • - • 

':.._.'■:■ :' i. '"!!.:■•.■•.■ ■ • '.v :\-:* :; 
i.- •--••/ Ml' . . . ". • . '- ':: v : ii-;- 
■• . . . :.'-.r -"- i ..:•_:•■'. : -.* .-r \N . ."- - t" 
I. :■■■.'- :'ii-!i •■-■:•■■-;■; "^.." ■»..:■.■■.■ \V.' Ji 
!.. j:.-li. .!i i ':i I '■ . .:. 1. 1 !. - r. .'.■': in- -u';: 
t-i :!.■■ \'.T^l i> .'. :;i . .-ry ■ -r' W- ■••'.. v. ..:" rii.' 
in.i.-.li'-r It M.'p ■ t'lvAvi, L. 'v.av.-l ■ ft'i-- 
1:::.-)T -f Ll'! i ■ v.:t '. ^ ^' ■ i'-. - iW . I; I Sr /^ - :j- 
'I 'Ti.;!. ! *!,..■ 1. ilt-.rv: •_ -.•«.* I. ; V] I'.ir'll 1%. 
'.: M-.'I. i'l F:-' ; :'i 1. \vi-!i t:.- ..tJi.- ..t' .-M'.- 
rf.iM-- '•:' Jr-l i!i I. M:ir_.ir ■ ii- i.a.y.!.-! 
In li'-Vl. J i!.!j"- -i-iii'! \vi:".'. I!l.-:i:i.ir. .-in 
fiMi l:r!;..I f: 1; . i-. ;mi ///./. /■.,'■. s*-,tf-.r f- 
fhlri, \\, 1, 71,. NI;.r„ .p* li:i! rlir'-*' < 'M-. 

I>'i* «it'r!i *!i-- • i'l ■«•. Ni -li-.1 1-. .-nrl an-'tli-T 

l»r'i!|j.-r, J'.IiTi. M-.-:'!- -I'lin in Ip-lm-l ab<>;:r 
.liilv Il'7I [C'lf. Ih,r. Irt'lnmU \'lWl-^\. ]). 
't\[\). .\ ir}i'il:j^ iii«"l witlmiit i*.«ni', <«> that 
oil III- iMflM-r'-' »l»-,'itli tli»' voMiiL'^tT snn, Th»''>- 
IriM r|i, \iTfl'»?i, jifijrl UX)/. as ri'li»;f', and was 
jMit in |i't-.oc<^!<>n of his liinrN. !!♦• i<« r»'turn<Tl 
in on«; in'Mp'-t n>» thi-n * twi.-nt v-two vrars 



<i>t ind nuir?.* and in aaother a^ twt-nty-six 
v»?:ir*« ii' .i;r»» I Caitmdarium Getiealiyficum, p. 
J L • '. of. p. 14'- M. The latter seem:» t he exact er 
"•r itHin^nr. In Novti^mber li*74. on payini^ 
-<J<^ marks dn»». b? al.*«> jrot seisin of hig Irish 
e-rar.*^ t '.'.?/. Luh.\ L'flftnfL l2o:>-S4, ji. 187). 
In 'ii** -ipnn:; oi 1275 Verdon went to Ire- 
lam i in. p. li>4». The arovernor. Robert de 
T't-'ri, 'i.jii:rhr ri^ .limimsh hi.* authority in 
ilia M'-a'h tmnL'hise. and. after si>me litipi- 
:;i>n. ' i«^k M-atU inro the kine's hands in 
.1 jnr* US • . •/>. p. :344 ». In Septeinl»er 12S4 
\ ..ri'»r. r-tv!v-d pr^rectliin on Jieinir alwiit 

• ^ v>;- Ip»f'ian'i. *ii^n in an extvptional state 

T war '•/.'. PfV.iA Rn!/M, lL'>l-i»i>. pp. l;jl. 

^« . II-' ! till n r. however, iro thirht.'rbt»fore 

.1 :■;•' !-*'.'». I:i iJ'^l^he wasatrain in Knpland 

••'*. ". "''L''- . I:i rli If y»»ar Iw wa^ amon^thr* 
'\ir :'.< TT'-i^M' .It -h»* jr*»ar met-riniTs at N<»r- 
'■•.a:: r?ii i* r;i.» >..■•»[* ^utv-'-s^iim cAn. lle;ini 
'^f r.' :-. ICt-iii \N its. p. i*"»-Si. In llM>l he was 
•• i!! • :*^ i">W'*pt'»r"il'.v^^rstnin*i»Te<sionsand 

i -i. r-l-T^.' < '". l:>n »r app»rarinur at Aher«ra- 
V ;:•■'.•, '.v: '..•?'■ ri:».* i-uir: was finally held, hr 
■V I* i::*!-!*.^:'.-!! an-i drrT-rived of Ewy n't Lacy 
. /.' r.l'tr'.K ^\f*\. Pa-* pa rliam-ntnf January 
l'J'.''J .' 'iirtrni'-d rh».' ■i»*nt»*noe. but a-* a great 
\\\ n- i.»' 'A a* m11>W'*i1 x^^ pnrtdiase reK.*as».' 
t"-* rri ; -i-vi w:ta 7>4X» mark'*, an«l the kinir 
'. r-::::- ■■ : r< » r <r »iv Kwya-i alter his death. It 
vv i< vl V ar'-er r:i:> rhit. «»n l'.> Feb. li*t»L*. hi> 

* ■-'•-'. :p ■>:' Kwvas wa- tak-*n inti) thekinjr's 
'■»•• 1^. W < li^t'iv liT ili i n-jf la^r 1 >nir. ifur 

■■. "*.':•. I .'.vv.i'; \\ a'i al.Ki^b::* ly n"stiin«il,a]»- 
: \r v.'.v •;•' ••:l.'". n-^l'a jraiit i^fa titt»'»'nTli, 
•v" ■ ■. V. \\\- r 1 • r »i: <• -i ^ImiiM nut iTi-jiidii'i* 

1: ^ :■-:• : ... ./>'. r-it..'...'- n-.ih. vi^x \^'2, 

l". 1 1"' I h-» \v:i-i < i:r.!i:orit d t«"» serve in 

• I::-.' ^" V. I" ! in li'^'.'i Ii- Mj-.iiii wt-nt t.» In- 
la:: i ". li".'-J-l:'.Hl. ].. Ul -. ^^h^.^' h^- Mill 
r^'-i-.i::: -i ::i ll'^'7 :.ud ll'>»-.» » r-. ]>|i. ::lM , :;i»4.. 
A('i" ■•-.j "^ly !:.■ wa" a!:.-wrdti>st'ndiiiHt«Kl,.?.t 
-5:;rv:\i:;j *■'.!. Tii-.tiiall. r.» rt'pr">fnr Iiini 
,'•'/. h-'. Ir -./W. li'i»::-l:;.ii.p. iMJJ: iw/. 

ir":".''. i. '^*'-i » in Mi'.- Si*o:s ranipai^-ns of li*97 
an 1 1 ■.".»•». Il«» \va< himself :ir th" Lincoln 
pav'.i iTv.'.Tir .^\ 1^'iUl. and si.rJ'" 1 th»» fam-uis 
!r.**r - r I rl'.-' I «>:■•' a* * f. ili^ \frdon .1 uninu^ 
.J.. W.-M..-;.. • W. ..hl-.y' ,('/■/•....,. /;,///•. Intvf 
F.r '. //. ;. Il'J). H- wa< aN-i smniuinirl t'l 
T*..' '.•ir!' '.:n--r.' -f T irli-il-» in Nii'7: but ti> 
T-'i-. :v» '.» •- i'v..' ]'r»'v;. »ns parliain-'nt*. lie was 
allAV" 1 :.» "'r-l a pMwi'/^r/. Writ*, i. ^^»*:ll. 
II" wri'i siimrn i!"d unil«T lOlwanl II to tin' 
St am lord parlianirnt of .Inly I.*UU>. Ho diod 
on Sunday. iM Auj". I:U):'.' at lii< rastlf i^f 
Alvi^tini in Sratrord>hiri', antl wa< buried 

* with i:rt»rtt honour* in tlie family foundation 
of rp^xden Abbev on 12 Oct. [M^tfiafitictm, 

V. rm \. 
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By his wife Margaret ( Hist, Coll. Stafford- 
shire, vi. 1, 100; the pediprree in Nichols's 
Leicestershire, iii. 64(), makes him and his 
son marry the same person), Verdon left, 
several children. Their eldest son, John de 
Verdon, died on 1 3 June 1 297 in Ireland. An 
attempt of his father to enfeoft'him witli some 
estates without n)yal license caused difficul- 
ties with the kinjf {Cal. Oenealofficnm, p. 
768). The second and youngest son, Thko- 
BALU DE Verdon junior (d. 1816), accord- 
ingly succeeded to his fatlier's lands. He had 
been sent back from Ireland in 1298, wlien he 
was knighted on 24 June by Edward I, and 
tookpartintheFttlkirk campaign. C)n291)ec. 
1299 he was summoned to |mrliament during 
his father's lifetime as * Theodore de Verdon, 
junior.' In 131.*? he was made justice and 
lieutenant of Irehind with a salary of 500/., 
but after Rannockburn he wa^ on 12 Aug. 
1314 summoned to leave Ireland at once with 
horses and arms to light against the Scots 
(C'rt/. C/o^e liolls, I313-1H, p. 193). Eyton 
ppeaks of his * short but brilliant career.' He 
died at Alveton on 27 Julv 1316, and was 
buried at Croxden on 19 Sept. A long list 
of bis estates is given in * (^ilondarium In- 
<|uisitionum post mortem ' (i. 284-5). 

Theodore de Verdon junior married first 
Mutilda(rf. 131 2), daughter of Edmund Mor- 
timer (d. 1304), (m 29 July 1302, and there- 
fore sister to Roger Mortimer, first earl of 
March. Bv her he was the father of three 
daughters : 1. Joan ( 1304-1334 ), niarri€»d to 
Thomas Fumival: 2. Elizabeth (7>. 1307), 
married to Sir Bartholomew Burghersh: and 
3. Margaret, married to Sir William Blount. 
Verdon married, secondly, on 4 Feb. 1316, 
Klizab(*th de Clan' [n. v.~, the king's niece, 
sister of the deceased Earl ( i illxTt of (j! louces- 
t»*r, and widow of John de Burgh, the heir of 
X'lster (cf. Hot. Pari. i. 3r,2 h). After Ver- 
dnn's death ElizalK'th became the mother of 
Iiis fourth daughtpr Isabella, whr) married 
Ilenrv Ferrers, lonl of (irobv. As there was 
no son, the Venlon estates wj-re divided among 
these four daughters, and the peerage passed 
into abeyance. 

[Calendars of Df>cnmorit'< relating to Irel-in 1 ; 
Cnl<*n<lars of Patent KoIIh and ('lose KoUs; 
R\Tner'8 Fcedera ; Culendarimn Goiwaloiricnm ; 
Rolls of Parliament ; Parliauientary Writs, i. 
882-44. ii. 1.554-5 : Dnethile's Monastiron. cjI. 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel; Nicolaa's HiMtoric 
Peerage, cd. Courthopo, pp. 488-9 ; Du^lale's 
Baronage, i. 471-5; Kyton's Shropshire; 
Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. iii.; Gilbert's 
Viceroys of IreUnd.] T. F. T. 

VERE, Family of, is supposed to have 
derived its name from Ver, near Bayeux, 
and was founded in England by Aubrey 



(* Albericus') de Vere, who obtained from 
the Conqueror vast estates, chieflv the pro- 
perty of Wulfwine, a great English thegn, 
in the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge, with two manors in Huntingdon- 
shire and that of Kensington in Middlesex 
{Domesday). The continuance of his family 
in the male line and its possession of an 
earldom for more than five and a half 
centuries have made its name a household 
word. Macaulav's elaborate but inaccurate 
panegyric (lib. ii. cap. 8) on * the longest and 
most illustrious line of nobles that England 
has seen' is rivalled by the stately eloquence 
of Ijord-justice Crewe when pronouncing 
his judgment on the great case in 1626 for 
the family honours : * I suppose there is no 
man that hath any apprehension of gentry 
or nobleness but his afreet ion stands to the 
continuance of so noble a name and house.' 
Less familiar is the entail of his estates by 
the seventet»nth earl (lo75) for the preserva- 
tion of the ancient *name of the Ve€»rs, 
whereof he is lyneallv discended, in alliance 
and kindred with moste of the ancit>nt no- 
bilitie of this realme, and in the good will 
and good lykinge of the cominaltie of the 
same realme,' iS:c. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th 
Bep., App. ix. 277). 

'fhe earliest information on the family 
history is found in the cartulary of Abing- 
don, which relates the grant of Kensington 
church to the abbev bv Aubrev de Vere 

• • • 

* senior.' Aubrey de \'ere {d. 1141) [q. v.], 
created great chamberlain in \VX\, was son 
or grandson of the founder of the family. 
The early pedigree has been much confused 
by Diigdale and f)thers ((r'eoffrei/ de Maude- 
n'lle, ])p. 3>^8-i)H). A considerable addition 
to the family fief was made by the marria^^e 
of Bobert de Vere, third t^arl [q. v.^, to the 
luiiressof the nolebecs,whos»*anc»*stor, Hugh, 
had obtained large estates in Buckingham- 
shire at the Conquest. In virtue of this 
match the earls eventually a.<*sunie(l proprio 
jfiotu the title of Viscount Bolebrt*. The 
hfth earl, Bobert d»» Ven' ( d. 121M) ), was a fol- 
lower of Simon de Montfort, who knighted 
him on the field in 12<)4,nnd suiunioned him 
to the parliament of 12<».'>. His ninrriage 
with the heirepsof Gilbert deSanford brought 
the family the office of chamberlain to the 
queen {Liher Ruheu:*^ p. r>07), which Gilbert 
had exercised in 1236, when the earl's father 
had similarly acted as chamberlain to the 
king (ih. p. 7o9). The earls eventually added 
to their titles that of Lord Sanfonl in virtue 
of this marriage. The s*»venth earl, John de 
Vere [q. v.], married a coheiress of the Ix)rds 
Badlesmere, whose title was similarly as- 
sumed by his descendants. II is grandson 
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llobert (1362-1392) [q. v.'', the favourite of ' Among the religious foundations of the 

l^ichard II, was succeeded by his uncle Au- family were the priories of Earl's Colne (their 

brey (1340 h-UOO) [q. v.], to whom the kinff, i)lace of sepulture) and l]atfield Broadoak, 

in 1392, *restitut, done, et grante. . . le Essex, and a nunnery at Ickleton, Cam- 

nom, title, estat et honour de Count d'Oxen- bridgeshire. Their ancestral seat was at 

ford,' with limitation to his heirs male, * et Castle Hedingham, where the finest rectan- 
luy fist Count d'Uxenford en pleinparlement' , gular keep in England still testifies to their 

{A)t. Pari, iii. 603), the original earldom power. From its resemblance to that of 

having been forfeited in 1388. It is remark- Rochester, it was probably the work of the 

able that his grandson and all the successive first great chamberlain. Stephen's queen 

earls signed themselves * Oxenford.' died there. The cognisance of their house 

The twelfth earl, John de Vere (d, 1462), was the blue boar (a pun on verres), and 

a staunch Lancastrian, who was beheaded, their motto * Vero nil verius.' 

with his eldest son, m 1462, married the [Domesday Book; Abingdon Chron. and Ked 

heiress of the barony of Plaiz. His younger Book of the Exchequer (Rolls 8er.); Kotuli 

son and successor, John, thirteenth earl ji.v.J, Parliamentorum ; Dii«dale's Baronage ; O. E. 

was attainted in 1474, but was restored to C[.)kayne Is Complete Peerage; Nichols's Descent 

all his family honours on the triumph of of the Earldom of Oxford (Arch. Journ. ix. 17- 

Henry VII. With his nephew, John, the ' 29); Colli ns's Historical Precedents; Halst-ed's 

fourteenth earl, the direct male line came to SuccinrtGenealojiies; Macaulay'sHist.; Round's 




other titles of the family. Of his younger VERE, AUBREY de (d. 1141), great 
sons, Aubrey was grandfather of llt)bert de chamberlain,was son and successor of Aubrey 
Vere, the nineteenth earl, and Geotlrey was (Albericus) de Vere * senior,' by Beatrice hi's 
father of Sir Francis Vere and Iloratio, lc»rd . wife. He is found in 112o acting as joint- 
Vere of Tilbury [q. v.] His grandson, Ed- sherift* of London {Geoffrey de Maude- 
ward,theseveiiteenthearl( 1562-1604) [q.v.j, ' lille, p. 309); and in 1130 he ajipears, in 
ruined his inlieritance, and with his son, , conjunction with Richard Basset, as holding 
Henry de Vere, eighteenth earl [q. v.], the the shrievalty of eleven counties * ut cus- 
direct male line again came to an end in t ( ides ' for the crown (/A. pp. 297-8). Hut 
162.*). Aithou<i-h, a century before, in the he was then indehtt^d for an enormous sum 
same circumstances, tlie heir male appears to the crown for having allowed a prisoner 
to have succeeded to the fairaily honours with- , tt) escape, and for permission to resign the 
out question, they were now stubbornly con- shrievalty of Essex and Hertfordshire {^liot. 
tested by Robert (Hertie), lord Willoughby , Pip. 31 Hen. I, p. 03). In September 1131 
de Eresbv (Collins, op. 269-7o), whose he was among the magnates attending the 
mother was an aunt of the last (eighteenth ' council of Northampton {^Sarum Charters, p. 
earl), on the ground that tlie larter's three (>) ; and in 1133, on the king leaving Eng- 
sisters were onlv * of the half-blood.' The land for the last time, Aubrey was eiven at 
House of Lords referred the whole (juestion Farnham the office of great chamberlain 
to the judges, who adjudged the earldom to for himself and his heirs (Madox, Baronia 
the heir male — a poor olHcer, Robert de Vere, Afif/licdy ip. Ib^), He is found at Stephen's 
nineteenth carl (d. 1*)32) [see under Verb, ' court as chamberlain early in 1136 {Geoffny 
AuBRKi' DK, twentieth earl]; the office of: de 3/rtW^ri7/e, pp. 262-3), and was with him 
great chamberlain (by a bare majority) to at Clarendon not long afterwards (/7». p. 37S). 
Jjord Willoughby de Eresby, in whose de- When, in 1139, Stephen was called upon to 
s(!endants it is still vested : and the baronies i defend before a council his arrest of the 
(which had merely been assumed by the, bishops, he selected as his advocate Aubrey, 
family) to the heirs general of Earl John, i whom W^illiam of Malmesbury describes as 
whodied in \o'2o. Robert's son Aubrey fq.v.], ' * causidicus' and as practised in (legal) cases 
the twentieth and last earl, restored the for- ! (pp. 052-4). He was slain on 9 May 1141 
tunes of his family by his marriage with Anne I ( not, as stated, 1 140) in a London riot ( Matf. 
Bayning,a great heiress, in 1647. Hisdaugh- Pakis, Chron. Majors ii. 174; Geoffrey de 
ter Diana married the first Duke of St. Al- Mn/idevil/ey p. 81). 

bans, whose descendants preserve hismemory The statement that he was * chief justiciar 
in the barony of Vere of Han worth (1750) of England,' for which Foss could find no 
and the names of * Aubrey' and * De Vere.* authority {Judges of England,Y^, 89, 13S-9), 
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rests on the assertion to that effect by his 
son William in a tract * De miraculis 8. 
Osythae ' (Geoffrey de Manderillej p. 390). 

There has ncen much confusion as to 
Aubrey's marriage and children. By his 
wife Alice,daughter of Gilbert (Fitz Kichard) 
de Clare — who survived him twenty-two 
years, retiring as a widow to St. Osyth's 
l*riory — he left, besides Aubrey, his suc- 
cessor (see below), three sons: (2) Geoffrey, 
who in 1142 was promised by the empress 
the fief of Geoffrey Talbot, and who, after- 
wards marrying the widow of William Fitz 
Alan, held a Gloucestershire fief in her right, 
besides a Shropshire one in 1 166 (Lib. Rub, 
pp. 274,298); (3) Robert, who in ll42wnR 
promised by the empress a 'barony* of equal 
\Bl\ie ( Get)ffrei/ de Mandevilley p. 182), and 
who held a small Northamptonshire fief in 
1106 {Lib. Riih. p. 3:55 ; Feudal England ^ p. 
220); (4) William, who in 1142 was pro- 
mised the reversion to the chancellorship 
{^Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 182), and who 
was identical with the writer of the above 
tract, a canon of St. Osyth's (ib. p. 389). Of 
Aubrey's daughters, Rohese married, first, 
Geoffrey, first earl of Essex [q.v.], secondly, 
Payne de Beauchamp of Bedford ; and Alice, 
first, Robert of Essex, secondly, Roger Fitz 
Richard of Warkworth (ib. p. 392). 

Aubrey de Vere, first Earl of Oxford 
(rf. 1194),was eldest surviving son of the above 
Aubrey, whom he succeeded in 1 1 41 . Having 
married Beatrice, daughter of Henry, castel- 
lan of Bourlxmrg, and Iieiress of her maternal 
grandfather, Manasses, count of Guines, Au- 
brey, on the latter*s death {? 1139), became 
Count of (juines in her right (ib. pp. 189, 
397 ; Stapi.eton, Archaolof/ia^xxxi. 210 sq.), 
and is so stvled in a charter of the abbot 
of St. Edmund's (Cott. Chart, xxi. 6). It 
was also as count before his father's death 
that he executed the charter to Hatfield 
IViory quoted by Morant {Esse.Vf ii. 50<5). In 
his * llistoria Comitum Ardensium '(Pbrtz, 
vol. xxiv.), Lambert of Ardres, as the writer 
has shown (Academy^ 28 May 1892), speaks 
of Aubrey as * Albericus Aper ' in his account 
of the comt6 of Guines. He was divorced 
bv the Countess Beatrice, who then married 
Baldwin of Ardres, the claimant to the 
comt6, about 114o (Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
p. 189). 

Meanwhile he had joined his brother-in- 
law, Elarl Geoffrey, in intriguing with the 
Empress Maud (ib. p. 17S), and, through his 
influence, obtained from lier at Oxford in 
1142 a remarkable charter, granting him 
lands and dignities, including an earldom, 
either of Cambridge, or, if that was impos- 
sible, of Oxford, Berkshire, Wiltshire, or 



Dorset, which charter her son Henry con- 
firmed (ib. pp. 179-88). The title he adopted 
was that of Oxford, and in January 1156 




ghts' fees (Lib, 
Rub. p. 3o2). He is said to have founded 
the priories at Iledingham and at Ickleton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

By his second wife, Euphemia Cantelupe, 
he seems to have had no issue, but by tne 
third, Lucy, daughter of Henry of Essex, he 
left at his death in 1194 (Rot. Pip. 7 Rid) 
Aubrey, second earl, and Robert, third earl 
of Oxford [q. v.] 

[Pipe Roll of 11.30 (Record Comni.); Sarum 
Charters and Documents, Giraldus CainbrensiR, 
William of Malmesbury, Matt. Paris, Li])er 
Rubeus Scacwirii (all in Rolls Series) ; Mndoz's 
liaronia Anglica ; Archaeologia ; Morant's His- 
tory of Kssex ; Pertz's Monumenta ; Foss's Judges 
of England ; Dugdalo's Moiiasticon ; Round's 
Geoffrey de Mandcvillo and Feudal England; 
Academy, 28 May 1892; Cotton Charters ; Pipe 
Roll8.1 J. H. R. 

VERE, AUBREY de, tenth Earl of 
Oxford (1340P-1400), second son of John 
de Vere, seventh earl of Oxford [q.v.], by his 
wife Maud, second daughter and coheir of 
Giles, lord Badlesmere (d. 1338), and widow 
of Robert Fitzpayne, was born about 1340. 
In July 1360 he became steward of the royal 
forest of Havering in Essex, and in October 
1367 was retained to 'abide for life* with 
the Black Prince, on an allowance of a hun- 
dred marks a year, and accompanied him to 
Aquitaine (Doyle ; Cal. Pat. Rolh^ Ri- 
chard II, i. 161 ; Fa'dera, iii. 837, Record ed.) 
Before this he had been knighted. 

The Black Prince looked well after his 
followers, and in 1375 Vere obtained the 
constableship of Wallingford Castle and the 
stewardship of the honours of Wallingford 
and St. Valerv, which he held until 1382 (ib. 
ii. 120). In the last weeks of Edward IIPs 
life he was one of the ambassadors to treat 
for peace with France (Ffpdera, vii. 143). 
Early in the next reign (1 Feb. 1378) he sur- 
rendered part of his allowance from the Black 
Prince, and received in return the custody of 
Iladley Castle and the manor of Thundersley 
in Essex, with the crown rt»venue from the 
neighbouring town of Rnyleigh (Cal. Pat. 
Rolh, Richard 11, i. 112). Next year he 
was given charge of the royal parks at these 
places, and in 1381 the reversion of the 
bailiwick of the hundretl of Rochford, in 
which Hadlev and Rayleigh lav (ib. i. 371, 
mX). As uncle of Robert deVere (1302 
1392) [q. v.], the royal favourite, he might 
expect lurther advancement. He obtained 
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Fennors theft was probably committed 
while Vennar was confined in Wood Street 
counter. 

[VennHr's Works ; Corser s Collectanea (Chet- 
ham See), V. 323-32 ; Fleay's English Drama, 
ii. 265; Ritsonn Bibliogr. Poetica, p. 380; 
Collier's Uist. of Dram. Poetry, iii. 321,405; 
Collier'A Bibliog^. Catalojrue.ii. 466-9; Nichols's 
Progr. of James I, ii. 398, iii. 139; Dodsley's 
CoUtxtion of Old Plays, 1780. x. 72; Hazlitt's 
Handbook; Uazlitt's Collections and Notes, Ibt 
ser. ; Maniiingham's Diary (Camden Soc.), pp. 
82, 93. 1 E. I. C. 

VENNER, TEIOMAS (rf. 1061), plotter, 
a cooper by trade, was admitted a freeman 
of Massachusetts in March 1637-8 (Win- 
THROP, Hist, of MassachwetUy ed. 1853, ii. 
448). He returned to England, and became 
one of the preachers of the Fifth-monarchy 
men (Th urlob, v. 272). In April 1 667 the Pro- 
tector's government discovered a plot headed 
by him for a rising of Fifth-monarchy men 
in London. A declaration meant to be pub- 
lished by the insurrectionists, and their 
standard bearing a red lion couchant, with 
the motto * Who shall rouse him up?' were 
seized, and exhibited to the parliament by 
Secretary Thurloe (^Commons^ Journals, vil. 
621 ; Ludlow, MetnoirSy ed. 1894, ii. 88). 
In Thurloe's narrative to the house he said : 
* The chief and leader of them is one Venner, 
that was a wine cooper, and about two years 
since had a place in the Tower, from whence 
he was removed, being obsorved to be a fellow 
of desperate and bloody spirit, and was sus- 
pected to have designs to blow up the Tower 
with powder. ... He had also spake at the 
same time very desperate words eonceming 
the murdering of his Highness* (Tiiurlok, 
vi. 103, 1^5). On 9 April Venner was sent 
to the Tower, and he was still in confinement 
there in February 1059 {ib. vi. 188, vii. 598). 

When released he returned to his old trade 
of preaching, and on the night of 6. Tan. 1061, 
after exhorting his adherents in their meet- 
ing-house in Coleman Street, set forth with 
about lii'ty men to overthrow the govern- 
ment and set up the Fifth monarchy. Their 
watchword was 'The King Jesus, and the 
heads upon the gates.' After a skirmish 
with the trained bands in the city they re- 
tired to Highgate, and thence to Caen Wood. 
On 9 .Tan. they appeared again in the city, 
and those who were not killed were cap- 
ture I by the king's guards in Wood Street, 
after a very sharp fight (KENN>rr, Reffhtety 
pp. ;y>+, 35*6; Bakek, Chnmivle, ed, Phillips, 
p. 750; Pepvs, Dinnj, U) Jan. 1001 ; Mac- 
KINN'OX, Coldstream (iuardM, i. 98). The 
prisoners were tried on 17 Jan. at the Old 
Bailey, before Chief-justice Foster, and Ven- 



ner was hanged and quartered before his 
meeting-house in Coleman Street on 19 Jan. 
(Somera Tracts, ed. Scott, vii. 812 ; State 
Trials, vi. 106 ; CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1660-1, p. 471). 

A portrait of Venner is given in Pagitt's 
* Heresiography,' 1662. 

[Authorities mentioned in the article] 

VENNER, TOBIAS (1677-1660), medi- 
cal writer, was bom * of honest parents ' at 
Petherton, Somerset, in 1577. He matricu- 
late<l from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 15 May 
1595, graduated B.A. on 1 Feb. 1598-9, and 
M.A. on 7 July 1603. He then returned to 
Petherton, where he established himself in 
practice as a physician. On 31 March 1013 
no graduated M.B. and M.l). at Oxford, 
having obtained a certificate from the regius 
professor of medicine that he was lit for 
these degrees, a dispensation for non-atten- 
dance on the professor's lectures, and a grace 
in convocation which relieved him of the 
necessity of waiting over four congregations 
for the clegrees {lieff. Unir. O.ron. il. i. 34, 
125, 126, 128). He subsequently extended 
his practice to Bridgewater and Bath, where 
he resided during the spring and autumn, 
the seasons for visitors in quest of the 
Bath waters, which Venner did much to 

Eopularise. In 1620 he published his first 
ook, * Via liecta ad Vitam Longam ; or 
a Plaine Philosophical! Discourse of the 
Xatun», Faculties, and Efiects of all such 
things as by way of Nourishments and Die- 
teticall Observations made for the Preserva- 
tion of Health . . . with the true use of our 
Bathes of Bathe' (London, 4to). The dedi- 
cation to Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, was 
changed in the second edition (London, 
1022, 4to) to one to IMnce Charles; other 
editions appeared in 1628, 1638, 1650, and 
1060, all ])ublished in quarto in London. The 
treatise on the * Bathes of Bath ' was issued 
separately in 1628 with a dedication to 
Henrietta Maria, and reprinted in the * Har- 
leian Miscellany ' (1744, vol. ii.) A second 
part of the ' Via Kecta ' was published (Lon- 
don, 1623, 4to), * wherein the true use of 
sleepe, exercise, excretions, and perturba- 
tions is, with their efiects, discussed.' 

To these works Venner is said to have 
owed his large practice at Bath. He fol- 
lowed them up in 1021 with * A Briefe and 
Accurate Treat ise concerning the taking of 
the Fume of Tobacco, which very many in 
these dayes doe too too [xj/?] licentiously 
use . . .' (London, 4to) ; reprinted with the 
; Via Recta ' in 1638, 1650, and 1060. It is 
interesting as showing the prevalence of 
tobacco-smoking as early as 1621 ; Venner 
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upbraids those who * cannot travel without 
a tobacco-pipe at their mouth/ and who 
smoke between the courses at meals. Ven- 
ner died at Bath on 27 March 16(50, and was 
buried in the south aisle of St. Peter's 
Church, where a * massie monument of free- 
stone,* with an effigy, was erected to his 
memory (cf. Pepys, Diary, ed. Braybrooke, 
iv. 471). * He lived to see both his wives 
and all his children die before him, and left 
his estate to t lie relations by his second wife, 
now in Bath ' (Qui dott, Lives and Characters 
of the Physicians of Bath, 1076, pp. 108-73), 
Two sons, John and Tobias, graduated in 
medicine at Oxford (Foster, Alumni Oxon, 
1500-1714; CtAUDLNER, Reg. of Wadhani. 
i. 62). A. portrait, engraved by Faithorne, 
dated 1660, * optat. suae 86,* is prefixed to the 
ICKK) edition of the * Via Recta.* 

[Authorities cited; xVddit. MS. 6620, f. 260 ; 
Wood's AthoDJc Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 491-2 ; 
Cfranper's Biopfr. Hist. iii. 89; John Wood's 
Description of Bntli, 1749; Joseph llunter'g 
('onncction of Bath with the Literature and 
Science of England, 1853, pp. 45, 79; Fair- 
holt's Tobacco and its Associationp, 1859, p. 107 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714.] A. F. P. 

VENNING, JOHN (1776-1858), philan- 
thropist, bom at Totnes, Devonshire, on 
:?0 May 177(3, was the son of Walter Ven- 
iiinir, a merchant, by his wife Mary Ann. 
He was educated at Totnes gram mar school, 
and at the age of fourteen was put into the 
counting-house of Messrs. Jackson k Co., a 
firm of Russia merchants in London. He 
went to St. Petersburg in 1793, and made for 
himself a high position there as a merchant. 
His interest in the condition of Uussian 
prisons was aroused by his brother, Walter 
Venning [a. v.l, and in 1810, on the founda- 
dation of tlie St. Petersburg Society for the 
Improvement of Prisons, he became treasurer. 
After his brother's death ( 1821 ) he threw him- 
self with great energy into this branch of 
philanthropic work, visiting tlie prisons of 
Sweden, Germany, France, and England, and 
making reports and suggestions, which he 
laid, with some success, before the imperial 
government. He had much personal mter- 
course with the czars Alexander I and Nicho- 
las I. In addition to prison reforms, he was 
able to introduce many needed improvements 
in lunatic asylums. In 1830 he settled in 
Norfolk, where he aided in benevolent and 
evangelical work. He died at Xoiwich on 
11 April I808. He was married on 13 Sept. 
1805 to the daughter of James Meybohm, a 
merchant of St. Petersburg. She survived 
him and left issue. 

[Miss Henderson's Memorials of John Ven- 
ning, 1862, with portrait.] A. G. 



VENNING, IIALPH (1621 P-1674), 
nonconformist divine, son of Francis and 
Joan Venning, was born in Devonshire, 
perhaps at King's Teignton, about 1621. He 
was the first convert of George Hughes [q.v.], 
the puritan vicar of Tavistock (dedication 
of Mysteries and Revelations, 2nd ed. 
1649). He was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
as a sizar on 1 April 1643, graduated B.A. 
1(>46, and proceeded M. A. 1050. He held 
a lectureship at St. Olave's, Southwark, 
where he had a great repute as a preacher of 
charity sermons. p]jected by the Unifor- 
mity Act (1662), he became a colleague to 
Kobert Bragge (1027-1704), pastor of an in- 
dependent congregation at Pewterers' Hall, 
Lime Street, Fenchurch Street, and held this 
charge till his death. He died on 10 March 
1673-4, in his fifty-third year, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields. He married 
Hannah, widow of John Cope of London, 
and left a son, and a daughter Hannah (d. 
7 June 1691). His portrait was engraved 
by Hollar. Of his style, John Edwards 
(1637-1716) [q. v.] remarks in » The 
JVeacher ' (1705, i. 203): * He turns sentences 
up and down, and delights in little cadences 
and chiming of words.' His works still 
retain popularity ; cheap reprints of some of 
them were issued in 1891. 

He published, besides single sermons 
preached at St. Paul's Cathedral in l(Jo4 
and 165(): 1. *()rthodoxe Paradoxes,' 1647, 
12mo; 7th ed. 1657, 16mo. 2. * Mysteries 
and Uevelations,' 1647, 16mo ; 5th ed. 
1657, 16mo. 3. * The New Command Re- 
new'd,' 1650, 16mo; 4th ed. 1657, 16mo. 
4. » Milke and Honey,' 1653, 16mo (added 
is a second part of No. 1); 3rd ed. 1656, 
l6mo. 5. Canaan's Flowings ' [16i>4], 16mo 
(a second part of Xo. 4); 3rd ed. 1658, l6mo. 
(). 'Things worth thinking on,' 1665, 16mo. 

7. *The Beauty of Holiness,' 1665, 16mo. 

8. *Sin, the Plague of Plagues,' 1669. 8vo. 
Posthumous were 9. * The Dead yet Speak- 
ing, or Mr. Venning's Living Sayings,' 
1674, broadsheet. 10. * Alarm to Uncon- 
verted Sinners,' 1()75, broad sheet. 11.* Ven- 
ning's Remains,' 1675, 8vo (portrait). lie 
was one of the e<litors of the * English 
Greek Lexicon,' 1661, 8vo (the first lexicon 
of New Testament Greek giving the 
meanings in English); his farewell sermon 
at St. ( Have's is in *A Com pleat Collec- 
tion of Farewell Sermons,' 1663, 8vo; his 
* divine sentences ' are included in * Saints' 
Memorials,' 1674, 8vo (portrait). He pre- 
faced books by William Strong [q. v.], 

! Jonathan Hanmer [q. v.], Theophilus 
j Polwhele [q. v.], and John Goodwin [q. v.] 
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injf of tbe enemy. On 28 July 16B7 he re- 

J presented to Arlington the necessity of rein- 
brcements, and especially of gunners for the 
fort of Harwich {Cal. State Papers , Dom. 
1667, p. 335). In October 1608 he was there 
attending the Duke of York. On 22 May 
1667 he had been made warden of the New 
Forest, and on 6 Nov. 1670 a warrant for 
2,000/. as a free gift from the king was issued 
to him. On 18 June of the same year he 
was named one of a commission to act under 
the Duke of York * to consider all military 
matters' (ih. 1670, pp. *2S'2, 518). 

Oxford was sworn of the privy council on 
5 Jan. 1069, but was left out on its recon- 
stitution ten years later. On 4 May 1678 
he had been gazetted lieutenant-general of 
the forces, and in the same \'ear became a 
lord of the bedchamber. On*^12 July 1680 
he went to Calais * to compliment the French 
king on his arrivall in those parts ' (Lut- 
TRELL, i. 52). lie was readmitted to the 
privy council in the following January {ib. 
p. 64). He acted as one of Danby's sureties 
when in February 1684 he was released 
from the Tower on a writ of habeas corpus 
(1^. p. 300). 

Oxford's pension of 2,000/. was continued 
by James II (see List in Append, to Claren- 
don's Diary) ; but, in spite of his encumbered 
estates and his dependence on the court, he 
gradually joined the opposition to the king's 
measures. When commanded to use his 
influence in his lieutenancy * for the taking 
off of the penal laws and the test/ Oxford 
* told the King plainly he could not per- 
suade that to others which he was averse 
to in his own conscience,' and his regiment 
was thereupon piven to Berwick (Uekesby, 
MemoirSj ed. Cartwriglit, p. 3iK)); and in 
February 168S, after an explanation had 
taken place in the royal closet, the lord- 
lieutenancy of Essex was given to Petre. 
Both, however, were restored to Oxford, the 
latter in October and the former in December 
(LuTTRELL, i. 421, 470, 489). In November 
16S8 Oxford refused to join in the petition 
for calling a free parliament, * as he knew it 
would not please the king' (Clarendon's 
Diary, ed. Singer, ii. 209) ; but in the fol- 
lowing month he went in to the Prince of 
Orange at Salisbury (Luttrell, i. 484). At 
the meeting on 8 Dec. at the inn at Hunger- 
ford between the representatives of James 
and William, Oxford, who was among the 
latter, * was ])ersuaded to take the chair ' 
(Clarendon, ii. 221). William III reap- 
])oint(Ml him to liis former ollices, and on 
l.S Feb. 1689 made him lieutenant-general 
of horse and foot, with a day's precedency 
over Marlborough. Oxford was present at 



the battle of the Boyne, and in November 
1690 was described as * making great pre- 
parations to attend his majesty into Hol- 
land ' (Luttrell, ii. 13^). In 1691 he was 
to be * a lieutenant-general to command in 
Flanders next year ' {ib. p. 318). On 24 Oct. 
l(J92 he went to Kensington aX the head of 
the officers of the army * to congratulate the 
kings safe return ' {ib, p. 601; cf. p. 624). 

During the reign of William III Oxford 
usually acted with the whig lords. Thus he 
signed protests against the rejection of a 
proposal for giving (>qual validity to the 
taking of the sacrament in all protestant 
places of worship, and against the refusal to 
give longer time to the city for preparing 
their case for reversing the quo warranto. 
In the controversy with the commons over 
the impeachment of Somers he favoured the 
rights of the lower house. In April 1697 
he obtained a grant of * the quitt rents in 
Ireland' (Luttrell, iii. 30). On several 
occasions he was one of the commissioners 
for the prorogation of parliament. On the 
accession of Anne he was again sworn of 
the privy council. He died on 13 March 
1703. With him expired the earldom of 
Oxford, so long held by his family. 

Oxford is described by Macaulay as *a 
man of loose morals, but of inotfensive tem- 
per and of courtly manners,' of a nature 
not factious. In person he was handsome, 
and he shone at court. A full-length por- 
trait in oils, by Verelst, is at Welbeck Abbey. 
A portrait of him, drawn by S. Harding, was 
engraved by Schenker for Harding's edition 
of the Grammont * Memoirs.' 

By his first wife, Anne {d, 16^)9), daugh- 
ter and colieir of Paul, second viscount 
Bayning, he had no issue ; but by the second, 
Diana, daughter of George Kirke, groom of 
the bedchamber to Charles II [see under 
Kirke, Percy], he had a son'"and three 
daughters. A portrait of the second count t»ss 
was painted by Lely (cf. Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. viii. 461). The son predeceased 
his father. Two daughters, Margaret and 
Henrietta, were buried in Westminster 
Abbey. A third, Diana, married Charles 
Beauclerk, first duke of St. Albans. Their 
third son was on 28 March 1750 created 
Baron Vere of Hanworth ; the barony after- 
wards reverted to the dukes of St. Albans, 
who now quarter the De Vere arms. 

The * Aubrey de Vere ' who was baptised 
at St. Paul's, Covent Garden, on 15 May 
1664, and buried from Gray's Inn at St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, on 4 June 1708, as * Earl 
of Oxford,' was probably an illegitimate son 
of Vere by an actress (probably Clixabeth 
Davenport) with whom he went through a 
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mock marriage. The story was told in Gram- 
mont's * Memoirs ' as ' a recent proof of men's 
|)erfidy * (see Vizetelly's ed. pp. 101-3 w. ; cf. 
Notes and Queries^ 2nd ser. vi. 461 ; Pepys, 
Diary, ed. Wbeatley, ii. 191 note). 

[Biographia Britannica, 1763, vol. vi.; G. E. 
C[okayne]s Peerage, with l)e Vero pedigree; 
Doyle's Official Btirocage ; Cul. Sbite Papers, 
I)oin.pa.«8im; Noble's Conti n. of Granger's Biogr. 
liist. i. 54— 5; Morant's Hist, of Essex, passim ; 
Kogers's Protests of the Lords; Mucaulay's Hist. 



in the battle of Waterloo, Wellinptou choso 
Broke, though he was not the senior, to per- 
form the duty of quartermaster-general, lie 
did this during the latter half of the battle 
and on the march to Paris, and he was after- 
wards deputy (juartermaster-general in the 
army of occupation. He received the Russian 
order of Wladimir (second class) and the 
Netherlands order of Wilhelm (second class). 
He wa« ])laced on half-pay on 4 July 1823, 
and was promoted colonel on 27 Mav 1825, 
of England, 1858. ii. 320-1, 524, 537, iii. 624; | ^^hen, upon Wellington's recommendation, 
Markhams Fighting A eres, 1888 ch. iv. v. ; | i^^ ^^^ appointed aide-de-camp to the king, 
authorities citetl ] U. Lk G. x\. jj^ ,^^, j ^^-^^ p^^^ ^^^-^ ^^ j^,^ [^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

VERE, Sir AUBUEY de (1788-1840), became major general. In 1822 he had taken 

poet. ^See De \'ere.] ^^^*^ additional name of Vere. In 18.32 he 

*■ contested East Suffolk without success, but 




184,31 
was 

Suffolk, by Elizabeth, daughter and eventual at Bath on 1 April 1843, and was buried at 

heiress of the Rev. Charles Beaumont of Nacton (Gent. Mag. 1843, i. 654). 

AVitnesham, Suffolk. Kear-admiral Sir Philip Besides election addresses, ho published a 

Ik>wes Vere Broke [q. v.] was his brother, pamphlet, *The Danger of opening the Ports 

Charles was commissioned as ensign in the to foreign Com at a Fixed Duty con- 

."ith foot on 23 June 1796, became lieutenant sidered * (Ipswich, 1834). 

on 7 Dec., and captain on 21 Feb. 1799. ^^^„ ^ jg^3 ^ 246; Brighton's 

1 le served with his regiment in tlie expedi- y^^^^^^ ^^^ KAmxnxX Sir P. B. V. Broko, p. 479 : 

tion to Holland m that year. In 180o he Wellington Despatches, Suppl. vols, x-xii., 3rd 

was wrecked on the Dutch coast, and made ^cr. ii. 450; a broadsheet issued during the 

prisoner, while on his way to join Lord election of 1832 i?ives a biogniphicul sketch of 

Cathcart's expedition to the Elbe. But he his military services.] E. M. L. 
was soon released, and served in the force 

pent to South America under Craufurd in VERE, EDWARD de, seventeenth Earl 

1807. In the attack on Buenos Ay res he of Oxford (1550-1604), bom on 2 April 

was employed as assistant quartermaster- 1550, was only son of John de Vere, six- 

pfeneral. On 4 Feb. 1808 he obtained a teenth earl of Oxford [q. v.], by his second 

majority in his regiment. wife, Margaret, daughter of John Golding, 

After serving for a short time on the staff and sister of Arthur Golding [q. v.], the 

in Ireland he went to the Peninsula in translator of Ovid. Until his father*s death 

1809, and was appointed assistant quarter- he was known as Lord Bulbeck. He matri- 

master-general to the fourth division. He culated as an *impiibes' fellow-commoner of 

was present with it at Busaco, Albuera, Queens* College, Cambridge, in Noveml>er 

Ciudad liodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; 1558. Subsequently ho migrated to St. 

at Badajoz he was severely wounded while John's College. Bartholomew Ch»rk«* [<i.v.] 

leading the men of the division to the breach : is reported to have acted as one of his tutors 

in the Trinidad bastion. He was made ' at Cambridge, and Thomas Smith, an ille- 

brevet lieutenant-colonel on 27 April 1812. ■ gitimate son of Sir Thomas Smith (1513- 

Ile had been removed from his regiment and j 1577) [cj.v.] seems to have studied with him. 

made a permanent assistant quartermaster- When his father died in 15(5:?, he succeeded 

general on 7 Feb. 1811. During the cam- to the earldom of Oxford and other heredi- 

paigns of 1813-14 he was employed on the tary dignities, which included the office of 

headquarter staff, and was present at Vit- lord great chamberlain of England. His 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, j father, who left a large estate, norninuted 



and Toulouse. He received the gold cross 
with five clasps, and was made K.C.B. in 
January 1815. In the campaign of 1815 he 
was at first attached to HilFs corps, and 
ilill in hia report of 20 June expressed his 
particular thanks to him; but when Sir 
\\'illiam Howe de Lancey [q. v.] was killed 

VOL. LVIII. 



his son one of his executors ; but l'>lward 
was only twelve years old, and consequently 
became a royal ward. Sir William Cecil, 
the master of the court of wards, drew up 
special orders for his exercises and studies, 
and he became an inmate of CeciFs hou^e in 
the Strand. There his uncle, Arthur Gold- 
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held the earl up to ridicule in his satiric por- 
trait of an italionated Englishman, with his 
affected apparel and gesture, which formed 
the main topic of Harvey's ' Speculum Tus- 
canismi/ According to Nash, Ilarvey more- 
over circulated privately some * very short 
but yet sharp [jibes] upon my Lord of Ox- 



meters : 

A little apish hat, couched fast to the pate, like 

an oyster ; 
French cambric ruffd, deep with a witness, 

starched to the purpose : 
Delicate in speech; quaint in array; conceited 

in all points; 



himself, as a prisoner, to his own house. 
Burghley's equanimity was seriously dis- 
t urbed by the queen's anger. He appealed to 
Hatton and Halegh to intercede with her in 
his son-in-law's behalf, lialegh had been 
treated with characteristic disdain by the earl 
since he appeared at court., and, while ex- 



ford, in a rattling bundle of English hexa- pressing his readiness to help Burghley in 

rehabilitating the earl at court , declared that 
he was helping to cure a serpent which', on 
recover}', would sting his benefactor. At 
length, in May 1583, Halegh persuaded the 
queen to pardon the earl his past offences, and 
the queen received him in audience when she 
visited Lord Burghley at Theobalds at the 



In courtly guiles, a piissing singular odd man. I end of the month (Edwards, RaUgh, i. 59, 
Nash's story that the earl was so angered ii. 21 ; Birch, Memoirs of Elizabeth, i. 22, 
by Harvey's lampoons as to cause his libeller 37). Subsequently Oxford was given some 
to be imprisoned in the Fleet is not con- dignified official employment. In October 
firmed, and was warmly denied by Harvey 1586 he was appointed special commissioner 
( Harvey, Worksy ed. Grosart, i. 188 ; Nash, | for the trial ot Mary Queen of Scots, and he 



Works, ed. Grosart, passim). In September took part in the proceedings at Fotheringay 
1579 Oxford grossly insulted (Sir) Philip , and in the Star-chamber at AVestminster. In 
Sidney [q. v.] in the tennis-court at White- , 1 588 hejoined, as a volunteer, the fleet which 
hall by calling him a * puppy.' Sidney had ! repel led the Spanish armada, and he was in the 



previously circulated a sensible reply to a procession when the queen went to return 
melancholy * epigram ' by the earl. lie now thanks at St. Paul's on Sunday, 24 Nov. (cf. 
sent the earl a challenge, but the queen in- | Lau«htox, Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
terposed in the earl's behalf, and, while for- , Naval Records Soc.,vol.i.pp.lxxvi-vii). He 
bidding a duel, ordered Sidney to ofier an ^ was one of the peers who on 14 April 1589 
apology on the ground of Oxford's superior ' sat in judgment on Philip Howara, earl of 
rank. Sidney declined to obey and retired | Arundel, and joined in convicting the earl 
from court (cf. Wright, Elizabeth, ii. 100-1 ). : of high treason. 

To avenge himself on Sidney, Oxford is said . During these years Oxford's continued ex- 
to have deliberately planned the murder of travagance involved him in pecuniary difli- 
bis antagonist, and he very reluctantly aban- culties. He first ' sent hi.? patrimony flying ' 
doned what he affected to regard as a 'safe' (to u^e Camden's phrase) by alienating to 
scheme of assassination (Fulke Greville, i Burghley soon after Iiis marriage his pro- 
Lifeof Sidney, pp.7 -i- Si; Fox-Bourne, Zi/e | perty of Iledingham. In September 1683 
of Sidney, pp. 242-50). At the ensuing new he parted with the ancestral estate of Earl's 
year the earl presented to the ^ueen a splen- Colne to his steward, Koger Ilarlackendfu, 
did gift, consisting of 'a fair juell of golde, for 2,000/., and thenceforth he seemed to take 
being a shippe garnished fully with dyamonds delight in selling every acr** of his land at 
and a meane perle pendant.' Soon after- ruinously low prices. Burghley made ample 
wards he received from the queen's hand a provision for Oxford's wife and children. But 
prize for the prowess that he displayed in a when tlie counte>'S died on June 1588 he 
grand tilt at court. ' showed little inclinat ion to relieve his son-in- 

In March 1581-2 his violence involve<l law's necessities. Oxford had squandered 
him in new difficulties and jeopardised his . some part of his fortune upon men of letters 
hold on the queen's favour. He engaged in whose bohemian mode of life attracted him. 




gerously. During the period that the earl himself in distress lie had no scruple in s«.vk- 

waa disabled the warfare between him and ing assistance of his yyor literarv' friends. 

Knyvet was pursued by their respective re- About 1591 'Fliomas Churchyard q. v.", the 

tainers. A man was killed on each side, poet, hired lo<lgings in I>ondon for tue earl at 

The queen's attention was called by Knyvet the house of one Mr*. Penn. giving his own 

to the series of hostilities which he and his liond for payment. Oxfonlleft MrR. Penn's 

dependents suffered at the f'arl's hands. Ox- lodgin^rs without meetinghisbill,andChurch- 

lord was psremptorilv ordered to confine van!, in fear of arre^st, sought sanctaary. 

q2 
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IIerbert,earlof Montgomery, and died 1628- 
1629. 

Oxford's second wife was Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Trentham of Kocester Priory, 
Staffordshire; she was buried at Hackney 
on 3 Jan. 1612-13. IJy her he was father 
of Henry de Vere, eighteenth earl [q. v.] 

[Cooper'H AtheniO Cantabr. ii. 389-92. 6h4; 
CaL Slate pHpors, Dom.; Wright's Queen Elisa- 
beth ; Dagdale'a B^ironaze. i. 199-200; Mark- 
ham's Fighting V'eres ; Nicholns's Life of Sir 
Chrii«toph<T Hatton ; Martin A. S. Hume's Life 
of Lord Burghley; Wulpole's Royal and Noble 
Authors ; Cal. Hatfield Papers.] S. L. 

VERE, Sir FRANCIS (1560-1609), 
general of the Flnglish troops in the service 
of the united provinces of the Netherlands, 
the second son of CleofTrey Vere, was bom 
most probably at Cropping Hall, Essex, in 
I06O. The father, Oeotfrey Vere, brother 
of John de Vere, sixtt^enth earl [q. v.], mar- 
rie<I, in 1556, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Ilardekyn (rf. 1558) of Wotton House, Castle 
lledingham, Essex. He survived the eldest 
brother about six vears, and the widow then 

m 

settled at Kirby Hall, near Hedingham, 
where Francis und his brothers, (Sir) Horace 
Vere [q. v.] and Robert, were brought up. 
His sister Frances married, in KiOl, Robert 
Harcourt [q. v.^ of Stanton llarcourt. 

When Lranois was but two vears old he 
received a legacy of 20/. from his uncle, the 
sixteenth Earl of Oxford. Among the * Car- 
mina Scholar Paulinnn in regni Elizabethie 
initium ' (Brit, Mus. Royal MS. 12 A. Ixvii.f. 
xviii.) are some Latin elegiacs signed Mi'ran- 
ciscus Verus.' As, however, these verses 
were probably written in J 558, nothing can 
safely be deduced from this appearance of 
the name. 

Francis and his brother Robert were 
initiated in the military art by old Sir AVil- 
liam Browne, who had served for many vears 
in the Low Countries (Lodue; I^rown, 
Genemy p. 834), and in 1580, when he was 
barely twenty, F^rancis made with Cap- 
tain Vrancis Allen *a voyage to Polonia,' 
pa9sibl^ to serve in the Polish army (Birch, 
Lxi'^s, I. 57). Before he came of age "\'ere 
had decided to adopt the profession of 
a soldier. Elizabeth, spurred to action 
by the murder of the Prince of Orange, hav- 
ing decided in the summer of 1585 to send a 
small Englisli army under the Earl of Leices- 
ter to assist the revolted provinces, the drum 
was beaten all over England for volunteers, 
and early in December Vere joined the ex- 
peditionary force at Colchester, and three 
days later set sail from Harwich for Flush- 
ing and The Hague. Having sailed merely 

a Yolunteery Vere had no definite status 



in Leicester's army; but in F^ebruary 1586 
he succeeded in attaching himself to the 
suite of Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby 
de Eresby [q.v.l, who had married his first 
cousin. Lady rtary de Vere. Willoughby 
was given the command of a troop of horse, 
in which Vere commenced his active service 
in the Netherlands. Within a month of his 
arrival Willoughby was made governor of the 
important town of Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
there, in May, F>ancis Vere took part in a 
smart brush with the enemy, in which a 
convoy of four hundred and fifty wagons was 
cut off on the Antwerp road by Willoughby, 
and three hundred men were slain. Two 
months later he took part, under Prince 
Maurice, Sir Philip Sidney, andWilloughby, 
in the night march to Axel and the surprise 
of that place. He took part, too, in the 
sieges of Doesborgh (August) and Zutphen 
(September). Shortly after these affairs his 
name was included in an official list of 
'valiant young gentlemen* competent to 
command a company ; and in the course of 
the autumn he was nominated captain of a 
hundred and fifty men in the Bergen-op- 
Zoom garrison, to receive pay from 12 Nov. 
1586. In the spring of 1587 his troop was 
tem|K)rarily moved to Ostend {Acts 0/ Prity 
Council, new ser. xv. 90). 

In June 1587 Alexander of Parma opened 
a campaign by the siege of Sluys, assembling 
an army at Bruges early in the month for 
that purpose. Supplies and troops were 
hurried into the threatened town by the 
allies, under the command of Sir Roger 
Williams [q. v.], and it was on the ramparts 
of Sluys (the scene of former English vic- 
tories) that Vere, in thecompany of the brave 
Sir Thomas Baskerville [q. v. J, won his spurs 
against the rt»nowned tercio ci^Jo, the pick of 
the Spanish infantry, the model of the mili- 
tary organisation of Europe. The siege was 
prolonged by heroic efforts until 2 Aug., when 
Francis Vere, * twice wounded, but not dis- 
abled, marched out with the garrison to em- 
bark for Flushing, and was henceforth spoken 
of as 'young Vere who tought at Sluys.' 
Upon the resignation of I^icester in the 
ensuing Decembt^r, Willoughby succeeded as 
general of the English auxiliary forces, and 
\ere*s hopes of promotion were thereby in- 
creased. 

In October 1588 he won great anplaupe 
under the governor. Sir Thomas Morgan 
[q.v.], at B<»rgen-op-Zoom,upon which strong 
place the Duke of Parma, auer the defeat of 
the Spanish armada, had concentrated his 
attention. The keys of the place were the 
two water-forts commanding the communi- 
cation between the town and the Scheldt ; 
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the command of one of these was entrusted 
to Vere, and he distinguished himself by foil- 
ing a treacherous assault upon the northern 
of these sconces, led by Sir W illiam Stanley 
(1548-1030) fq. v.] and some hiph Spanish 
officers. This aiscomfiture was so signal that it 



prise in the escalade of the detached fortress 
of Recklinghausen in Westphalia. In No- 
vember he was back at Flushing incorporat- 
ing four hundred recruits from England in 
his little army. In May 1691 by a clever 
ruse he secured the possession of the Zutphen 



eiFected the raising of the siege and the with- sconces, and so smoothed the way for the 
drawal of Parma, ^'ere had well earned the prompt capture of the town by Maurice, 
knighthood that he received at the hands of ; Next month he led an unsuccessful attack 



Willoughby upon the conclusion of the siege 
(26 Oct.) lie obtained leave for England, 
went home with a letter from Lord Wil- 
loughby to the lord treasurer, dated 3 Nov. 



upon a breach made in the walls of Deventer, 
but the town surrendered very soon after- 
wards. In September he concerted some 
brilliant manoeuvres for the relief of Knod- 



1588, and was by Burghley introduced to the ! senburg, leading up to the capture of Nyme- 
queen. He spent a little over two months guen on 12 Oct. In July 1592 he was again 
at his home m Essex, and retumtni to the j wounded at the assault upon Steenwerk 
theatre of war in February 1589, when he ! preceding the surrender of that town; and 
was appointed sergeant-major- general of the m August, despite orders from home to the 
forces, or second in command to the general, contrary, he dashed to the relief of Maurice 
Willoughby, however, resigned his post j when in dan^r from a sortie made by the 
finally (after several futile efforts) in Slay : garrison of Koevorden. 

1589. A number of veteran officers of dis- : During the winter he was employed on 
tinction, including Hasker^'ille, Williams, | the uncongenial duty of shipping off com- 
Drury, Wilford, and Sir John Norris, were ; panics which he had drilled and trained to 
withdrawn from the Netherlands to serve ' serve under other commanders in France or 
either in France or Ireland, and the path was i Ireland. There were left, however, four 
thus cleared for a young officer of approved ' thousand effective English troops in the 
valour and conduct, who, without interfer- | Netherlands at the commencement of 1593, 
ing with the prerogatives of the governors . and Gertruydenburg (Geertruidenberg) sur- 
of the cautionary towns, or claiming in any I rendered to Maurice and Vere in the early 
degree the state and the viceregal preten- summer of this year. The great event of 
sions of a generalissimo, could act as the I 1594 was the siege and capture of Groningen 
real leader of the English troops in the field. ' in the north of the united provinces. Vere 
I'rom August 1589 Sir Francis Vere, with ' worked in the trenches side by side with the 
tli('rankofsergcant-mnjor-general(andpayof regiments of Friesland and Zeeland; many 
20x. soon raised to 40x. per diem), was phiced | of his contingent fell, and among those pro- 
in command of all her majesty's soldiers out , raotedto fill up vacancies were his brothers, 
of thf^ garrisons in tlie Netherlands. The I Horace and Kobert. Sir Francis himself 
supreme commands were reserved nominally ' had a narrow escape, the buckler under 
for the general and lieutcnant-generul, but : which he was reconnoitring the walls being 
these posts were never filled. [ struck by a large shot. Upon the surrender 

The first operations under Vere's orders of the town on 15 July, Vere was despatched 

were the two expeditions for the relief of with a force of five thousand to escort the 

llheinberg, the second of which, in October ' youthful Count Philip of Nassau to Sedan 

1589, was led with the utmost dash and dar- through an enemy's country, a dangerous 

ing by the sergeant-major-general in pers(m. service, which he performed in the face of a 

lie spent the following winter in improving ' large hostile force without mishap. 

the organisation of his force by forming a ' Meanwhile, in July 1593, there had been 

depot at Utrecht, by remodelling as far as pos- a great improvement in Vere's position. 

sible his list of captains, and by filling up the i Fearful lest the queen might possibly with- 

cadres and working out an efficient system of \ draw him from the Netherlands, theStates- 

checks to prevent frauds. During December ■ General offered him eight hundred florins a 

he played a part in the ingenious stratagem month in order to secure the retention of his 

of Prince Maurice by which the town of services, and his acceptance of the off'er was 

Breda was won from the Spaniards. In June graciously approved by Elizabeth. At the 

1590, being ' wonderfully skilled in the work same time he by no means escaped the occa- 

of intrenching' (Markiiam, 7ir/?w//^^ o/" Ha/*, sional jealousy of the queen or the repri- 

16'J'2), he personally supf^intended the con- j mands of Burghley for his slackness in her 

struction of the fort of Knodsenburg, de- i majesty's service, in contrast to his active 

signed to threaten Nymeguen ; and next ; zeal on behalf of the Dutch. Since 1589, 

mouth he directed a somewhat risky enter- j when he was temporarily suspected of having 
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fomented a mutiny in Gertruydenburg, his 
relations with the btates-General, with Mau- 
rice and Bameveldt, and with Sir Thomas 
Bodley [q. v.], the queen's envoy at The 
Ila^^ue, had been unitbrmly good. In 1596 
Philip of Nassau conceived a daring scheme 
(to wnich Vere gave a reluctant assent) for 
Hurprising the Spanish force on the Rhine, 
near Wesel, under the nonagenarian Mon- 
dragon. But Mondragon, though ninety, 
was still the ablest of the Spanish generals 
after the death of Parma, and he lured the 
Dutch and English cavalry into a most skil- 
fully prepared ambush, in which Vere*s 
brother liobert lost his life by a lance-wound 
in the face. Sir Francis took the sad news 
home to his mother. On his visit to England 
he was specially consulted by the queen, and 
chosen by her to conduct the confidential 
negotiations with the Dutch in view of the 
counterstroke which it was decided to aim 
at Spain in a more vital part than the Nether- 
lands. 

On 1 3Iarch 1596 Vere arrived at Middel- 
burg. He found the States-General some- 
'what inclined to evade his propositions, but 
succeeded in giving them the requisite cha- 
racter of urgency, and he sailed at the end of 
the following month with a thousand of his 
veterans (in Dutch pay) to join at Dover the 
Cadiz expedition under the joint command 
of Lord Howard of Effingham and Essex. 
Vere was lord-marshal, lieutenant-general, 
and one of the six members of Essex*s 
council of war. He could not altogether 
€>scape the rivalries from which he was so 
happilv exempt in the Low Countries, but 
he took the lead with an excellent steadying 
effect at the capture of the town of Cadiz, in 
which Essex nimself impetuously led the 
stormers (21 June). The expedition, with 
"\'ere on the Itainbow, arrived safely at Ply- 
mouth, after the sack on 8 Aug., and Vere 
passed some of the succeeding winter at the 
court. lie was again to serve as a sea captain 
in the summer of 1597 in the Islands' voyage, 
and we are told that he applied himself in 
the interval to the study of * sea-cases.' He 
sailed in the Mary Kose, master John Winter, 
on 9 July 1597, and again, after putting 
back from stress of weather and a most 
severe 'bucketing,* on 17 Aug.; like his 
comrades, he had little opportunity of adding 
to his reputation by this injudiciously 
managed sea-raid. On his return he defended 
the conduct of his general before Elizabeth. 
Nevertheless the seeds of dissension seem 
to have been sown during the voyage be- 
tween Vere and Essex, who had hitherto 
been staunch friends and correspondents. 

In the autumn of 1597 Vere was once 



more in Holland, and at The Hague was in 
frequent intercourse with Bameveldt ; it was 
mainly through the latter*s influence in the 
States^General that at Vere's instance a more 
aggressive policy was decided upon in Decem- 
ber against the formidable Spanish infantry, 
A force was accordingly secretly collected 
by Prince Maurice at Gertruydenburg to at- 
tack the advanced guard of the Spaniards 
under the Count of Varras at Tumhout. 
The English contingent, forming nearly a 
third of the little army of between five thou- 
sand and six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
was under the command 01 Vere and Sir 
Robert Sidney. A complete surprise was 
effected, and Varras had barely time to 
effect a retreat in the small hours of the 
morning of 24 Jan. 1598 before Maurice 
occupied the town. An immediate pursuit 
was counselled by Vere, who, with a small 
force of cavalry, succeeded in efiectually 
cutting off the infantry of the enemy's reai- 

?uard and securing six hundred prisoners, 
lis action was warmly applauded, and 
Elizabeth wrote herself to signify her * good 
liking * of Vere*8 services. 

In May it was decided by the English 
government (having regard to the rapidly 
increasing prosperity and burden-bearing 
capacity of the united provinces) that the re- 
lations between England and Holland should 
be revised and a new treaty negotiated on a 
basis which should render the war less burden- 
some to England. With a view to these nego- 
tiations, Vere was selected bv the queen and 
Burghley as special envoy to tlie States-Gene- 
ral, with George Gilpin [q. v.], the resident 
minister at The Hague, as liis colleague. 
He was instructed on 7 June 1598 to remind 
the states of the sacrifices England had made 
on their behalf, and to point out that if the 
Dutch persisted in their resolution to make 
no peace with the Spanish monarchy, the 

3ueen would still stand by them, but cm con- 
ition only of a repayment of a portion of 
their debt and a regular contribution to- 
wards the maintenance of the English garri- 
sons in Holland (see Instructions in Cotton, 
MS, Galba D. xii. 169). 

On 18 June Vere was received with his 
colleague at The Hague, and delivered a 
speech embracing the various points of his 
instructions, whereupon, after numerous con- 
ferences, a satisfactory settlement was arrived 
at — the states acknowledging a debt of 
800,000/., and stipulating that they would 
contribute 30,000/. annually towards the 
cost of the English troops in the Nether- 
lands. The new treaty was signed on 1 6 Aug. 
1598. Twelve days before this Burghley 
died, but Vere was quite secure in the con- 
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fidence of Sir Robert Cecil, and during the 
autumn he received a convincing mark of 
royal favour by his appointment to the go- 
vernorship of the important cautionary town 
of Brill (l)e Briel) and his promotion to be 
general of the qut.»en's forces in the Nether- 
lands and of the English troops in the pay 
of the states. He went out to Drill to 
organise his new government in the early 
spring of 1 *599, being accompanied bv Ed- 
ward Cecil (afterwards Viscount Wimbledon) 
[q. v.] and by his brother Horace. He arrived 
to find the Dutch straining every nerve to 
save the island and town of Bommel, situate 
in the Maas between Dordrecht and Nyme- 
guen, from a carefully concerted assault by 
the admiral of Aragon. Early in Mav the 
admiral captured Crovecoeur, occupied the 
land, and laid siege to Bommel. Early in 
July Vere crossed the Maas with six thou- 
sand men, and made a brilliant attack on the 
Spanish entrenchments, and, the vigilance of 
the allies being seconded by a mutiny in the 
camp of the enemy, the Spaniards had to 
beat an ignominious retreat before the close 
of the month. 

In the summer of 1600 the States-General, 
upon the advice of Bameveldt, resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy's country by 
landing a powerful force on the Flemish 
coast and laying siege to Nieuport, a few miles 
south-west of Ostend. The Dutch army 
eftected a landing in safety during the last 
days of June, and on I July arrived the news 
that the Archduke Albert was approaching 
with a large force from ( 7 hen t with a view of 
preventing their further advance. To ^'ere 
was entrustc^d the command of the allied van- 
guard consisting of 4,3o0 men, of whom six- 
teen hundred were English, and when it was 
decided to give battle in the dunes, on '2 July, 
he planted his vanguard in an advantageous 
])Osition on two sandhills and a ridge about 
two miles north of Xieuport. The bulk of 
the cavalry was drawn up on the seashore, 
and the reserves under Prince Maurice about 
three hundred yards south of ^'ere's forlorn 
hope on the * East Hill.' The battle began 
about 2 ]).m. with a desperate struggle at 
push of pike between the 2o0 English posted 
on this hill and the pick of tlie Spanish in- 
fantry. Vere designates this portion of the 
fight as the * Bloody Morsel/ his men being 
gradually overborne by overwhelming num- 
bers. Messenger after messenger wus des- 
patched by Prince Maurice, but brought no 
reinforcement; the commander rode in per- 
son down into the hollow to cheer his men, 
and when retreat became im])erative, after 
receiving a musket-sliot in the thigh and 
another in the leg, he was with difficulty 



extricated from his dead horse. His wounds 
compelled his retirement from the field, but 
Prince Maurice at this juncture rallied the 
broken vanguard and advanced with his main 
force to the West Hill, where he made a de- 
termined stand. Furious charges by Sir 
Horace Vere, Ogle, Fairfax, and Sir Edward 
Cecil destroyed the cohesion of the Spanish 
tercios. and about four o'clock thev broke and 
fled. The archduke made his escape to 
Bruges. Zapena and the admiral of Aragon 
were taken prisoners, while about a third of 
the Spanish army were put hors de combat. 
Of the sixteen hundred English, no fewer than 
eight hundred were either killed or wounded. 
Vere's wounds proved serious, but his name 
was in every one's mouth, and he was glad- 
dened by a letter from the queen, to whom 
Prince Maurice had written attributing the 
victory in great measure to the judgment 
and valour of the English general {Sidnet/ 
FaperSf ii. 204 ; cf. Hexham, True Relation 
of the Battell of Nieuport in Flanders . . . 
Delft, 1641 ; A New Ballad of the Great 
Overthrow . . ffate to the Archduke^ 1600, 
s. sh. fol.) 

The battle of Nieuport was the most 
signal victory won by the Dutch patriots in 
the field during the war of independence, but 
the defence of Ostend was of even greater 
moment to their cause. On 6 July 1601 
the Archduke Albert began the siege with 
twenty thousand men and fifty sie^e guns in 
position. The States-General rightly at- 
tached vital importance to the defence of 
this outlying post, which they consequently 
transferred from the hands of Vandemood to 
the more experienced management of Vere, 
to whom ample powers were confided. After 
a brief visit on tlie part of Vere to England 
in quest of recruits, the Dutch governor de- 
livered up the keys to Sir Francis on 9 July 
1601, and the strength of the garrison was 
raised from two thousand to three thousand 
five hundred. After the sieges of Leyden 
and Antwerp, perhaps no siege of the period 
attracted more universal attention (references 
to the siege of Ostend appeared in TouR- 
XEUu's Atheists Tragedie and in other pieces 
of the day). The governor's first care was 
to strengthen the defences of the Polder or 
port meadow, which, though situated out- 
side the wall, would have afforded a most 
dangerous base of attack for the enemy, and 
he next provided for the safe entry and un- 
loading of ships from the sea bearing sup- 
plies. Shortly after he had completed these 
sagacious precautions he was unhappily 
wounded severely in the head by a stray 
shot, and had to leave' Ostend for a few 
weeks. He returned on 19 Sept. to find 
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his garrison still further augmented hy re- 
cniits from England. The scions of distin- 
guished families in Scotland and France, as 
Tvell as from Holland and England, flocked 
to the place to learn the art of war under a 
veteran so distinguished, hy some of these 
young * popinjays/ who came to Ostend not 
for discipline but for diversion, Vere was 
considerably annoyed, and he took no pains 
to conceal how much he deprecated their 
presence. Conspicuous among this class was 
the Earl of Northumberland, who left the 
place in high dudgeon at the * discommodi- 
ties of the place ' and the * little observance * 
done him. The severity of Vere*s discipline 
may have hud something to do with the 
dwindling of the garrison, reduced by De- 
cember to little more than two thousand 
men. A gale of wind prevented the arri- 
val of any reinforcement, and supplies were 
running short. Vere realised his weakness 
when on 4 Dec. the archduke delivered a 
general assault, w^hich was repulsed with the 
utmost diihculty. He managed to gain a 
little time by some sham negotiations with 
the enemy (see Kit remit ies uryxny the Lord" 
yeneral Sir F. Veare to offer the late Anti- 
par le with the Archduke Albert us, London, 
l(i02, 4to) ; and happily before the month 
closed five men-of-war arrived from Zee- 
land with men and material, which they 
managed to disembark under a heavy fire. 
In January 1602 the enemy began prepar- 
ing for another general assault. By this 
time the Spaniards had fired nearly two 
hundred thousand shots into the town, and 
scarcely a whole house was left standing. 
On the night of 7 Jan. they made a desperate 
assault upon the breaches at the north-west 
comer of the town, between the works 
called Porc-espic (ravelin) and Helmund 
(bastion), near which point Vere himself con- 
ducted the operations. Since the new year, 
however, Vere had considerably strengthened 
his position, and after several hours* fighting 
the enemy were repulsed at all points, the 
opening of tlie western sluice by "\'ere's orders 
at a critical moment of the retreat washing 
many of the besiegers into the sea. This 
triumphant defence was followed by a lull in 
the attack, and on 7 March ^'e^e was with- 
drawn from Ost^jnd (which held out two 
years and a half longer) in order to take up a 
command in the field. Before doing so, 
however, he went over to England to obtain 
permission from the queen to levy more re- 
cruits for service in the XetJierlands. While 
about the court he was challenged to a duel 
by the Earl of Northumberland, who had felt 
himself personally slighted by Vere at Ostend, 
but he aeclined to meet the earl while he 



himself was engaged upon public service (cf. 
Gent.Mag, 1854, vol. i.; Addit. MS. 25247, 
ff. 308-11). 

Ketuming without delay to The Hague, 
Vere found himself at the head of a splendid 
force of eight thousand Englishmen in the 

Eay of the states. On 7 July siege was laid 
y Vere and l*rince Maurice to the small 
town of Grave, near Nymeguen. There, in 
the following month while inspecting the 
j trenches. Sir Francis was struck by a bullet 
I just under the right eye. He lay in a cri- 
tical condition at Kyswyk for several 
months. In January 1603 he was active 
again, and engaged upon an arduous conflict 
with the States-General, from whom ho de- 
manded jurisdiction over his own men, un- 
trammelled by any inteference by Dutch 
magistrates. The Dutch authorities seemed 
inclined to concede the point to their veteran 
commander, ' second onlv to Maurice in 
their army;' but on 21 ^larch Vere was 
stunned by the news of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, which he received through IVince 
Maurice at llyswyk. He took measures to 
have Jumes I proclaimed in Holland, and he 
was continued by the new king in the go- 
vernorship of the Brill ; but in 1604 James 
made a treaty of peace with Spain, and in 
the summer of that year Vere retired from 
I the service of the states, retaining only 
I the honorary command of his regiment of 
I horse, and settled on his property at Tilbuiy 
Lodge, near Kirby Hall, tiie fiome of his 
, mother and elder brother. In August 1605 
he paid a last visit to The Hague, bearing 
letters from James I to the States-General. 
He took leave of his old comrade Prince 
Maurice and of the states in May 1606, and 
returned to England next month, bearing 
with him a substantial proof of Dutch regard 
in the form of a pension of 500/. annually. 
On 15 June 1606, upon his return to Eng- 
land, he was appointed governor of Ports- 
mouth and the isle of Portsea, in succession 
to the Earl of Devon. Henceforth his time 
was passed between Portsmouth and Tilbury 
Lodge. On 26 Oct. 1607 he married at 
Mitcham a girl of sixteen, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Dent {d. 1595), a citizen of Lon- 
don, by his second wife, Alice (Grant). 

Vere spent his unwonted leisure in indit- 
ing his straightforward and soldierlike 
* Commentaries, or short narratives of * the 
diverse pieces of service wherein he had 
command.' These notes were jotted down 
for private circulation only, but in 1657 they 
were published at Cambridge as * The Com- 
mentaries of Sir Francis Vere,' in small folio, 
by Dr. William Dillingham [q. v.], who had 
accidentally lighted upon tne manuscript 
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(Brit. Mu8. Grenville, with autograph letter 
of Sir F. Vere inserted). The * Commen- 
taries * have been reprinted in the seventh 
volume of Arber's * English Garner* (1883). 
Between 1605 and his death Vere made 
generous donations in money and books to 
the library which his old friend Bodley 
was founding at Oxford. 

Vere lived to see the coronation of his 
life's work by the truce of April 1609 re- 
cognising the independence of the Dutch 
republic. He died in London somewhat 
suddenly, and at the early age of forty-nine, 
on 28 Aug. 1609. lie left no issue. He 
was buried next day, with u soldier's funeral, 
in Westminster Abbey, where a splendid 
monument in black marble (modelled upon 
the tomb of Engelbert of Nassau at Breda) 
was erected to his memory by his young 
widow. She married, as her second husband, 
in August 1613, Sir Patrick Murray. The 
only portrait of Vere is a half-length profile, 
now at Wei beck Abbey ; this was engraved 
by Fait home to illustrate the * Commen- 
taries,' and is reproduced in Mr. Fairfax 
Murrav's * Welbeck Catalogue/ 1894, p. 132. 
It depicts a young man with aquiline features 
and an alert and resolute cast of expression. 
In October 160^) a * Funerall l*oeme*com- 
memoratinpf A'ere came from the pen of the 
dramatist Cyril Tourneur [c[. v.] 

Vt'rtj came to tlitj front m an age of great 
commimcUTS like Drake and liulegh, Norris 
and Williams, and, trained us he avus in tlie 
school of Parma (tlie ^^reatest g(;neral of the 
day when in th(^ maturity of his powers), he 
was rivalled bv lew, if indeed bv anv, of his 
(tontemporarirs in soldierly accom])lishment. 
For \'ero was not only a stratepst and a 
leader and organiser of men in the field, but 
he was also quite at honiu on shipboard; a 
capable artilleryman and scoutmaster, and 
an expert engineer. Ffe was, moreover, a di- 
plomatist who combined tact with modesty, 
and was thus able to maintain an ex('e])tion- 
ally ditiicult position with such economy and 
success that he was singled out more than 
once for delicate diplomatic missions. It is 
true that, unlike some of his greatest con- 
temporaries, he did not excel as a courtier. 
Comparatively young as he was at the close 
of his active service, he was regarded as the 
Xestor of his profession, and as atninsinitter 
of the best military tradition of his day he 
is entitled to rank almost with Spinola, who 
held him in the highest admiration. Among 
^'e^e^s pupils in the military art, in addi- 
tion to his brother Horace, were Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Francis and 
Gervase Markham, Edward Wingfield, Miles 
Standish, and many other notable soldiers 



both in the old country and ia New Eng- 
land. 

[The memoirs of Vere in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, and in Gleig's Lives of the Mo^t Emi- 
nent British Military Commanders, 1831, i. 
124-98, have been superseded at all points by 
The Fighting Veres, 1888, Wing lives of Sir 
Francis and Sir Horace Vere by (Sir) Clements 
K. Markham, a definitive biography, in which 
Motley's strictures upon Sir Francis V^ere are 
refuted with care and moderation. The Fighting 
Veres in based upon an examination of the Hat- 
field Papers of the Norham and Holman mjinn- 
scripts at Oxford, of Harl. MSS. 4189, 6776, and 
j)32, of Gough's manuscript Memoirs of the 
Veres at CtistleHedingham, and,above all, of the 
volumes labelled * Holland* at the Record Office. 
See alHo Harl. MS. 1344. Addit. MSS. 26247. 
34218, Egerton MSS. 2714 f. 193 and 2o92 f. 1, 
and Stowe MSS. lGo-8 ; G. E. C[okayne Js Com- 
plete Peerage, s.v. * Oxford;' Majendie^s Caetlo 
Hodingham and the De Veres, 1898; Wright's 
Hist, of Essex; Namiton's Fragmenta Regalin ; 
Sidney Papers, ed. Collins. 1746; and CoUinsH 
Hist. Collections, 1752; Nichols's Progresses of 
James 1, i. 43, 47, 262, 510, iii.8 ; Birch's Mem. 
of Queen Elizalteth ; Grimston's Siege of Ostend, 
160(, and llistorie of the Netherlands, 1608; 
Stapletou's Hibt.ofthe Low Country Wars, 1650; 
Meteren'a Histoiredes Pajs Bas, 1618 ; Motley's 
United Netherlands. 1867, passim ; Leycester Cor- 
respondence, 1844, Chamberlain Letters, 1861. 
Cecil and Carew Correspondence, 1864 (all three 
in the Camden Soc.) ; Cnrleton Corresp. 1775; 
Winwo(Kl Meiiiorinls, 1725 ; Bertie's Five Geno- 
THtions of H Loyal House, 1845, pt. i. ; Devoreux's* 
Enrls of Esi^cx, 1853, chap. xv. ; Lord Hurbert. 
of Cherbnry's Autobiography, ed. Lee ; Noalo 
and IJmy ley 8 Westminster Abl)cy,ii. 194 : Mao- 
niy's Annals of thu Bodloiun LibDiry.] T. S. 

VERE, IIEXKY de, eighteenth Eaklop 
Oxford (1503-1625), born on 1>4 Feb. 1592-3 
at Newington, Middlesex, was only son of 
Edward de \'ere, seventeenth "Earl of Oxford 
fq.v.'', by his second wife, Elizabeth Tren tham . 
lie sneceeded his father as eighteenth earl of 
Oxford on 24 June 1604. He is said to hav** 
been educated at Oxford, lie was admit tiKl 
a member of the Inn<»r Temple in Novem})er 
1604, and was created M.A. of Oxford on 
30 Aug. 1605. lie was made a knight of 
the Bath on 3 June 1610, and keeper of 
Havering Park on 15 Nov. 1611. According 
to Arthur AVilson (Life of Jaines I) the 
eighteenth earl * was of no reputation in hi:* 
youth, being ver\' debauched and riotous, and, 
having no means, maintained it by sordid 
and unworthv waves.' His mother com- 
plained of the bad company he kept (cf. Mark- 
ham, Fiyhtvig Veres^ pp. 383-4). On her 
death, early in 1613, he inherited a share of 
her fortune, and set out soon afterwards on 
an extended foreign tour. From Brussels ho 
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made his way through France to Italy. At 
Venice in 1617 he distinguished himself by 
oflering to raise a body of volunteers for the 
service of the republic, and he exerted him- 
self to obtain the release of his kinsman 
Sidney Bertie, who had fallen into the hands 
of the inquisition at Ancona (Wotton*s let- 
ters, February and June 1617). While abroad 
Lady Hatton offered him the hand of her 
daughter Frances, whom the king wished to 
marry to Sir John Villiers, afterwards Vis- 
count Villiers [q. v.], Buckingham's brother 
icf. Spebdino, Bacon, vi. 222; Cat, State 
^apers, Dom. 1011-18, p. 485), and thus 
were laid the seeds of a future ouarrel be- 
tween Buckingham and the earl. Oxford 
returned to England in October 1618 (Cam- 
den), * refined in ever>' esteem.* On 22 May 
1619 he was admitted to the hereditary office 
of chamberlain. Between June and Novem- 
ber 1620 he served under his kinsman, Sir 
Horatio Vere [<j. v.], in the palatinate, and 
on his return home was appointed, in January 
1621, to the council of war that was ordered 
to determine the aid that England would 
render the elector palatine. In July 1621 
an incautious expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Spanish match led to a few weeks' 
imprisonment in the Tower. In December 
1621 he was nominated by Buckingham to 
command the Assurance, a vessel that was 
commissioned to guard the Channel. He 
captured a Dutch Indiaman, which he had 
to restore. The exiwrience displeased him. 
Buckingham's predominance was already 
obnoxious to him, and on returning from sea 
he expressed a hope that a time might come 
when justice should be free and not pass 
through the favourite's hands. He was sent 
to the Tower on 20 April 1622 for a sec«>nd 
time. Demand was made in vain by his 
friends to give him a public trial; but in 
order to satisfy popular clamour a bill was 
filed in the Star-chamber charging him with 
scandalous attacks on the government in 
private conversation. No legal proceedings 
were taken against him, and he was released 
in December 162'{, after a twentv months' 
imprisonment. Immediately afterwards (Ja- 
nuary 162S-4) Oxford marrit»d Lady Diana 
Ocil, daughter of the Earl of Exeter, a lady 
of great beauty, who brought him a fortune 
of 30,000/. Bacon in his disgrace besought 
his favours in an obsequious letter which he 
addressed to the earl in the month of his 
marriage (Spedding, vii. 454-6). Oxford 
declined a reconciliation with Buckingham, 
to whose friendship and hostility he declared 
himself equally indifferent (Clarendon, i. 
66). In June' 1624 he went to the Low 
CoontrieB as colonel of a volunteer regiment 



of foot that was raised for the service of the 
elector palatine. He put forward a claim 
of precedency over a fellow colonel, Henry 
Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton [q.v.J, 
which the council of war, after much de- 
liberation, allowed with qualifications. It 
was admitted that Oxford was entitled to 
precedency in all civil capacities, but not ' in 
martial and military * offices. He was present 
in June at the unsuccessful assault on Ter- 
heiden (in connection with the operations to 
relieve Breda), but soon afterwards died at 
The Hague of fever. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on 26 July 1625. He is 
described as 'corpulent and heavy' (cf. Epi' 
stola Iloelianay ed. Jacobs, i. 228). A por- 
trait is at AVelbeck, and there is an engrav- 
ing by Bobert Vaughan. He left no issue, 
and was succeeded bv a second cousin, Ro- 
bert de Vere (1599 .«^-1032), father of Aubrey 
de Vere, twentieth earl of Oxford [cj. v.] 

[Brydges's Peers of the Reign of James I, pp. 
3, 493; Gardiner's Hibt. ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1611-24.] S. L. 

VERE, Sir HORACE, Baron Vere op 
Tilbury (1565-1635), military commander, 
fourth son of Geoffrey Vere by his wile 
Elizabeth, and younger brother of Sir Frjincis 
Vere [q. v.J, was bom in 1565. He left his 
home at Kirby in 1590 to join his two elder 
brothers, Robert and Sir Francis, in the 
Netherlands, commencing his service in the 
infantry company of the latter during his 
tenure of office as sergeant-major-general. 
He was wounded during the intrepid assault 
by the English and Dutch soldiers upon the 
fortress of Steenwerk on 5 Julv 1592, was 
recommended by his brother for a company 
at the siege of Groningen in June 1594, and 
was knighted for his gallantry at the siege 
of Cadiz in June 15i)6. He commanded 
three hundred foot at the battle of Nieuwport 
under his brother, after whose retirement 
from the field lie helped Ogle and Fairfax to 
rally the broken English vanguard ; and at 
the siege of Ostend he took a conspicuous 
part in the repulse of the great Spanish 
assault on 7 Jan. 1602, being stationed ( along 
with Sir Charles Fairfax) at a most vital 
point in the defences known as the * Sand- 
hill,' in command of twelve companies. He 
was badly hurt, in the leg by a splinter. 
Early in April 1603 he was despatched by 
his brother with a message to the new king. 

Upon the retirement of Sir Francis Vere, 
Sir Horace took his place in the Netherlands, 
though not with the same rank and powers, 
being at first only the senior of the four 
colonels of the English companies, the others 
being Sir John Ogle [q. v.], Sir Edward Cecil 
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t \f'jfnru^* * .V.' y.1.'. '•\' .=, ti^ti :c [\ t^ \ - ^ a 3Ij. -_rl ?= : i^ r^ T^m-: r?ii j* .-f Utrecht , in 

fci-: ?r-r f-.; ■»».•: Hat*-:* •! " v t »Lj."c «-.:t 1^ t** •»:tz.-=«i t-v Li* wife towards 

T--r ', .'^- -: *^ H'-:»i&r'* j^Ln.i:jL. :Lt :1:»!^ :: >.'!•. ii^ L&i f<rrr:«*u«ly aided 

ftk>*:.* .i :i^ !,»-." :i ^s^ttj^ wl* ^.triei 17 :i-r zt-zi-.^ '=. l.?*r-- t i:ii •upp.nrssing' the 

t:>r it., vf •-»»--r--: .- L'4 ^r^:. ».4 rjni::^ ;r: v-«rt' '.-t.-^. rL:§ei 1: tb«: instance of 

*i.r i"?**: ?*jAz._-- *'**nl. A=.':«"j*-/: >p.r."/-i- li.-* :.l-i*.:'=«i B4r=.-r* ■=!£:. 
A- *. r-tirTT-^-i.: :. •.•.-r::i. I*r^>r Mtir.^r Iz. yixj >>V Jkzi^ I wi« iKrinfi: stronglj 

a^i.'jt:'.K*i "i-r roiL'r--rr ^f .S.-j*. Ti.- ^r*-i tj it:j-:ilar' :^lrl:-:i to defend the 

.rpju'.-*:. ?T7-rrfc. ■.■j,>>-=»i :lr: 1.1x1=?% iv:c cl:^^ : ^* s-Cc-irs-liw. lie c'.rCTor palatine, 

t:-r ".'.ITS. T.-i fc :.r'>r s: :"■" tl : tl-sltl^ ^.-rs. ixtiz^* :"-- ^A:i/>1:.: c-:z:i-i::ia;i:-n on thecon- 

»: • '. r. i* . V * :. • rv:: : :_«:i; »; L»inr:r . *.: -i: fi t»=- t Lr.-!:-:- Afrrrr =. i^.-i !*•::*: iii: Jaair^ allowed 

tx-^r. .*. -v. i- d iir-^-s?!. T:_L- f :r^=. -jii-rT C: iz: I*: ' "^.fc. "ir i^Ja: In-r rnvov, to lerr a 

::.r rp*.'.-*:. ^-r.-in.'. 'A h.r-^. Vils.s::--.. Lii biov .: TiI-iTirr* a: Lis vwn o>»t. and to 

V/ !>; c.-I >!*■-:. ii.: :*. Wis in :i:- r-iJirv ia?ir & c->:-ilkr -. :< :iiT whr-le kinsdom. call- 

o;*cr*:-'.r.—f .*.-::--: pli*^^ Lti I-f ;>? *• • r:*ci-i Inz ^i^*: - tir r^rr.rrr to imitate the example 

fcv a r.A.Tj'irc».—»iv -:!.''. .rt-iri '.'V sTtsirij :: tLr l>.L.i..n c:::ir:n* iwho had triTen 

ar.-: -T-^-r-ant » ttrr— :L4t \ rrr *r;t w - :.r 1l».*>.0,". r- • tir ct-ii^^. ^y contributing^ to the 

L,- ' --aiiLa.v: tLr *j^;.4l fcppr:rA:.:n .f tLr e\pr=:5<:» :f ii exyeiiTi.'n « ij iRi>rx£R. JEf i>^. 

'Tr'.Jk'.'":^ jKT^rTkX. It;. J J.r jr»i S^-ir. .-li Tfii ::;. ;i5i: C":/. •V-'J-v I'-ij-er*^ LVim. Addenda, 

f /.ir: .r. %r, a*tra:;/t to r-li-rvr tL-r :• ■3rr..i.r.i J&zirs I. p. •-V-. iK-hna. as paymaster, 

orj :; J \'.^;i. it T»-ir •urr^ri irrfri «c:'. VR'.y^ jt-I-a:: -pi "Lr o^i-rnaiandTr. acd LK>hna's choice 

fiThkiiL. Arrhi<^4 d^ li M(xi4*j>i dOra.'.^.t' i-rll cf-is ^ir Il^rac*^ Vrr>?, ahhoueh Vere 

^\ >>>//«,]• i^rir .. La! i:.«: ►rvrn a*k->i for th»? appointment. 

T :-*; y*^r l»>>'i -Aa*. ^-winz mainly to tLr B'Jckir.rLani Lad d-e^tin-jd the post for Sir 

h-»yr7'.fjz i!*n*^/j: *k.l.of .Spi'-ola. thrrrv^rsr- E-i-aara C^rfil. And. in hi^b dudgeon, with- 

of f'/runa'- t'/ t:iT cAi^i- of tL*: =ini:ei pr> crew Li< cjjuntenanoe fp?m the expedition. 

viii'>-. .\r t;.fr battl-r of Mulh^iim on '.* •.»€*. Sjch. however, was Verb's reputation as the 

lf>Ai the li-i'ch cavalry w-h..-*. o^mplrtely iirs' English s*jld:rr of : he day that as soon 

h k*.Ui9LUfs:k\T*r^\, and «*rv*rrai of the :r*>ip5 as his appoint nient was known i he flower of 

br'/A-i; arid ri-'l tn panic. Had it n:'t btt-n. the yo^inir nobility wer^ pressing" forward 

in iiu:r, lor a d.v»:r.T:'>»:i rto-*. promptly an-1 fjr the lionoar of s^rnrinff as subordinates 

ftkiifjIiV c^nc^rivwi, plann-d. and fXeciit»-«l undrr «-"> distin^ruishrd a commader {ib, 

by \*:T*'., -A ho cr'y--A"i tL-; r.v-r with fo -Jr 1 »>ll.»- 1*^1 p. 1 •'<•!. Yet up to thtr end of June 

tv ,7i.],'iT..'-T ',: . r. : xt, * ry ixr.*i r.*-]-: *. h »,- .S pa :: i :i rd-? t h r u :•: 1 r ri o r : -c s for t h-:- j "ay ment of \'ere *s 

fe* {/;y f,r 'I'.'.r ari :.i^r, -vLil^- tL- D:itoh tr-' ps cani- 1:1 but ^lowly. Th»- whole sum 

f'*."»:- .'..'i'; •.:!,* :. J raWy nr.d rrtr^a* in ^oitv wt^ich had f.ie-n levied !r>m ih** counties did 

o."i".r. •i.»-r»; i'. li'.r.-; f^onot ti.fir thr ;irmv of n'»: excv.-«l lM.'.«X'/.. and it was announced 

t;.- T'lr*:-: 'Aouid h:iV'; f/-*fn dT-ir.ive'i. This by l»<.»iina that, even if if this sum weie 

v.j|- :;«e opiri.on *;,\pre-^-d by .Spinola. an«l con*;d-rably increased, he wouhl be able 

« 7i'*;r*aJriT'l fiO donfit by I'rini.v Mauric**; to provide lor a r».^i:iment of only twtwhou- 

for from t.M.-, ti:n»; .Sir IIorai»r becain*- one of sand m»:n, in>tead of the four thousand for 

th" r/io^r *rn'.Ur'\ und vain»,-d ol hi- olhc-rs. which ht* had hope*!. When tht- news arrived 

'I'll*: batr;.; ot' .MulK«:im wa* follo\ve«J by <»f the treaty nf L'lm (-3 June) bt>tween the 
\"»'.-«-'-. reliirn to iOnjfiand, ;ind by his mar- union of cathulsc princes and the league, 
r'luv/i in J*V)7. T.vo year's lar»-r came the preparing the way fur a catholic invasion of 
t 'A •:! v<' yearV truce li*-tw«.-**n the united pro- the palatinate, the money came in more 
\ifjc<- iiijd >|#ain. In (>ctfil>».*r 1*.;09 ^^i^ rapidly. On 9 July Vere went to Theobalds 
IforJi/:*; -ijc^'»'t;d<;d hi* br«;tlier as gov*-rn'»r to take leave of the king, and on --July the 
of tiji; JJrill ( Win WOOD, M&moritiU^ \1'2'k iii. regiment. i\i?00 strong, set sail from Graves- 
Hi;. \n U/^ilMn.' wa* proHji>ed the reversion end to Holland, whence they were to be 
of t|j<; niurterfliin of ordnance after Lord escorted to the seat of war bv a Ixxlv of 
<,;inw -e<,. Cakkw, Okokoi:, Hakon'Cahew'. Dutch cavalry. The service was one of 
In J'llO li<' Mrrved at the si»'ge of Juliers great risk. Sir Ihidley Carleton wrote in 
iind«T .Sir Kdward (.V*cil (cf. JIekhekt of August: * We cannot yet conc«*ive with 
f'UKHHi liYf Aufff/jiof/ff/p/ii/, ed. Lee, pp. ll."i, what safety they can make into the ])alati- 
ll7j. In I01») he yiMde<l up the cautionary nate ; Spinola being before them with one 
I own of Brill to th" iJiitcli upon the repay- army, Don Luis de Velasco in the way with 
niM/ii. by tli'*m of the loans received fn)m another.' Vere's plan was to eft'ect a junc- 
i'.n;.dand, receiving a life ]>ension of KX)/. in t ion with the protestant force near Mannheim, 
roni}j4>n<«ation for Win Iosh of the governor- under the margrave of Anspach. lie marched 
uhip. Two yuar» later Sir Horace received through Wesel into the neighbourhood of 
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Coblenz, and then made a detour by a rout-e 
through the Taunus, on the other side of 
which, in the valley of the Main, Spinola 
made an unsuccessful attempt to cut him 
off. Vere crossed the Main by a ford, near 
Frankfort, and then, by way of Darmstadt 
and Bensheim (there resting his troops), 
proceeded to Worms, where the junction of 
forces actually took place. Spinola now 
adopted Fabian tactics in the hope of wear- 
ing the enemy out, until the approach of 
winter compelled the English and their 
allies to seek quarters. Vere divided his 
troops among the three most important 
strongholds of the palatinate. lie himself 
occupied Mannheim, Sir Gerurd Herbert he 
stationed in Heidelberg Castle, while (Sir) 
John Burroughs [q. v.] undertook to defend 
Frankenthal. Early in 1021 the evangelical 
or protestant union was broken up, and the 
English garrisons had to relinquish all hope 
of effective relief. During 1621, owing to 
the expiration of the twelve years' truce 
and the withdrawal of troops to the lower 
Khine, the English governors were not 
closely pressed. The garrison under Vere at 
Mannheim received a visit early in 1622 from 
the dethroned elector, who had promised 
them a diversion, and who, in conjunction 
with Mansfelt, had inflicted a momentary 
check upon the imperialist army under Tilly 
at Wiesloch (April). A few weeks later, 
however, Tilly, having been reinforced by 
Gonzalez de Cordova, inflicted two crushing 
defeats upon the protestants, and in June 
the elector had Anally to leave Mannheim. 
The English garrisons were now surrounded 
and threatened by an overwhelming force 
of imperialists and Spaniards under Tilly, 
Cordova, and Verdugo. Vere resolved to 
hold out, though he knew that the military 
position was hopeless. On 16 Sept. the town 
of Heidelberg was taken by storm, and the 
castle, after a terrible defence — for it was en- 
tirely commanded by the enemy's cannon on 
the Kiinigstuhl and neighbouring heights — 
surrendered three days later. Sir Cierard 
Herbert had received a mortal wound during 
the siege. It was next the t urn of Mannheim, 
where Vere, with a garrison of fourteen hun- 
dred men, without money or supplies, had to 
defend very extensive fortifications : reduced 
to extremities, he retired to the citadel, but 
no extraneous help being forthcoming, he was 
forced to capitulate at the close of September, 
and, having marched out with the honours of 
war, witlidrew to The Hague. Vere's de- 
fence is commemorated in George Chapman's 
' Pro Vero Autumni Lachrymje . . . inscribed 
to the Incomparable Souldier, Sir Horatio 
Vere, Knight, besieged and distrest in Main- 



hem' (1622), in which the poet urgetl that 
aid should be sent to the relief of the dis- 
tressed garrison. The defence that Bur- 
roughs made at Frankenthal, despite the 
antiquated character of its fortifications, 
was the most notable of all, for he did 
not surrender the place to Verdugo until 
14 April 1623, and then only in response to 
direct orders from home. Thus ended the 
forlorn liope led by Vere in the causi^ of the 
* Queen of Hearts * and the * Winter King.' 

The resolute courage displayed by Vere 
against enormous odds for upwards of two 
years was recognised in England, wliither 
thtj general returned early in February 1623. 
It is true that his salary and expenses were 
never paid up in full by the treasury (OfOOOl, 
being due at the time of his death), but 
on 16 Feb. 1623 he was appointed master- 
general of the ordnance for life, and he be- 
came a member of the council of war on 
20 July 1624. I'pon the death of his elder 
brother, John, in the same year he became 
his residuary legatee, with the reversion of 
Tilbury and Kirby Hall upon the death of 
the widow. This same brother's illegitimate 
son, (Sir) John Vere, had served under the 
Veres in the Low Countries, became sergeant- 
major in Sir Horace Vere's regiment, was 
knighted in 1()07, and died in the Nether- 
lands in 1631. 

In 1624 Sir Horace Vere repaired once 
more to The Hague in order to second 
Prince Maurice in the defence of Breda, the 
siege of which important fortress was com- 
menced by Spinola in August, in defiance of 
the opinion of a council of war that the 
place was impregnable. Maurice died on 
23 April 1625, and the chief action in relief of 
the garrison devolved upon Vere. Spinola 
had drawn a double line of circumvallation 
round the city, with strong forts at intervals ; 
at the same time he drowned the lower 
lands by cutting the dykes at Terheiden, and 
made a stockade over the drowned meadows 
to hinder relief by boats. The only ways 
to approach the siege works from outride 
were by the causeways of (iertruydenburg 
and Sevenburg, neither exce<»ding about 
twenty-five feet in width. One of these 
causeways was palisaded and cut through ; 
the other was also cut and fortified with a 
redoubt and breastwork. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, the new stadtholder, Mau- 
rice's brother. Prince Fri'deric HenrA', re- 
solved to attempt the causeways, and Vere 
was selected to conduct this wellnigh ho|)e- 
less enterprise. Taking with him some six 
thousand men, including xhnH* hundred 
pikemen led by his kinsman, the I'^rl of 
Oxford, Vere started an hour before the 
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dawn on the morning of 13 May 162o. The 1 but * no doubt/ says Fuller ( WortJue^^ p. 
English marched along the dyke with | 331), *Ue was well prepared for death, fieeing 
dauntless resolution, tlirew in fireballs, and such was his vigilancy that never any enemy 
after a sharp engagement captured the re- surprised him in his quarters/ lie was 
doubt. Spiuola thereupon sent strong rein- buried with military pomp on 8 May in 
forcements to the threatened point, and, > Westminster Abbey, where the same tomb 
after a gallant strugf^le and incurring a very serves for him and his brother, Sir Francis, 
heavy loss, the ICnghsh were forced to retire, , With his death the barony of Vere of Til- 
wliich they did in perfect order <cf. Hexham, bury became extinct (Burkk, Ext. Peerage^ 
Jie/afion of the FumoM Siege, of Bred a y Delft, p. 653 ). 

16;i7; cf. J?ycr^/n il/A 2596, f. 163). Upon Vere married, in October 1607, Mary, 
his return to England that summer Vere, ; daughter of Sir William Tracy, kt., of Tod- 
who now stood head and shoulders above dington, Gloucestershire, and widow of Wil- 
any living Englishman in military reputa- liam Iloby. He left issue five daughters, 
tion, was created Baron Vere of Tilbury who were his coheirs: (1) Elizabeth, who 
(24 July 1024). The 8Ui)porter3 granted to > married John Holies, second earl of Clare 
the peen^fe were dexter, a boar azure with [q. v.], grandfather of the first Duke of Xew- 
a shield of the arms of Holland round its ' castle; (2) Mary, who married, first, Sir 
neck, and sinister, a harpy with a shield of \ Roger Townshend, hart., of Raynham in 
the arms of Zeeland. i Norfolk, whence are descended the Mar- 

His next enterpri«»e in the Xetherlands quises of Townshend, and secondly, Mildmay 
was in connection with the siege of Hois- ' Fane, second earl of Westmorland r<l. v.]*: 
le-Duc, one of the chief military positions I (3) Catherine, who married, first, Oliver St. 
in Brabant, undertaken by Prince Frederic , John of Lydiard Tregoze (Bolingbroke was 




at Bois-le-I)uc, among them Thomas Fairfax and (5) Dorothy, who married John \Vol- 
and Philip Skippon, the future organisers ' stenholme, eldest son oi Sir John Wol- 
of the * new model,' Jacob Astley, Thomas ! stenholme, bart., of Nostell, Yorkshire (see 
Glemham, the future royalist generals, Sir j Burke, Rvt, Baronetage^ 1844, pp. 578-9). 
John Borlase, and Henry Hexham, the his- | I-Ady Vere continued to live at Clapton 
toriaii of the Dutch wars (see his lieUition of until the death of the widow of Ijord Vere's 
theFaniouASieye.ofBw*iie[\)\x\c\\'^\liirto\feii'' ' eldest brother, John, when she succeeded to 
boschjshortenedsometimesto's Bosch], Delft, | Kirbv Hall, where she died on Christmas 
16.'i0), who had learned the military art while . eve 1670, aged 9<). For a short, while in 
a page to Sir Francis Vere at Ostend. Vere*a | the spring of 1645, after the death of the 
distant kinsman. Sir Edward ^'e^e, was i Countess of Dorset, the king's children, 
mortally wounded in the lines on 18 Aug., i Elizabeth and Ilenr}', duke of Gloucester, 
a few weeks before the place was finally j were entrusted t^ her care. The old lady, 
surrendered. Two months previously a , whose religious views, according to Claren- 
false report had reached London that Lord , don, were of a Dutch complexion, was much 
Vere himself was killed. The services of in the parliament's favour ; but she was by 



the Veres in the Netherlands were closed 
by the siege of Maastricht, May- August 
\&2. Vere commanded a ])owerrul brigade, 
and posted his headquarters opposite the 
Brussels (tate. Among those killed during 



no means ambitious of the charge, despite 
the handsome allowance, and managed to 
transfer it to the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland (Gkeen, Princeisef, vi. 
3^35 sq.) 



the operations were Veni's kinsman, Uobert, I Vere, according to Fuller, had 'more 
nineteenth earl ofOxford, and Sergeant-major I meekness and as much valour as his brother ; 
W^illiamson, while among the wounded were | as for his temper, it was tnie of him what 
his nephew, Sir Simon Harcourt [q. v.], and is said of the Caspian Sea, that it doth never 
Sir Tliomas Holies. ' ebb nor flow, observing a constant tenor 

After the surrender of Maastricht, Vere ' neither elated or depressed.* While Sir 



returned to England. While dining with 
Sir Harry \'ane, The Hague envoy and his 
diplomatic friend, at Whitehall on 2 May 
163o, he was seized with an apoplectic fit 
and died within two hours (Strafford 
Letter/tj i. 423); he was sixty-nine at the 
time, and had been in good health previously, though cold respect he hod entertained for 



Francis was held in awe. Sir Horace is said 
to have been loved by his men (Biogr. Brit.)f 
and his manner was characterised by a cour- 
tierlike deference which was lacking in his 
brother. Prince Maurice extended to him 
a cordial friendship in place of the profound 
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Sir Francis. Sir Horace was a professional ders in 1339, and three ^ears later joined 
soldier pure and simple ; in tactical skill he in the first Breton campaign of William de 
was in all probability Sir Francis's superior, j Bohun, earl of Northampton [q. v.], and 
No other individual exploit of the * Fight- | was doubtless present at the liard-fought 
ing Veres ' is perhaps quite on a par with j battle of Morlaix (Le Bakeb, pp. 70, 248 ; 
the soldierlike promptitude and self-efface- | Murimuth, pp. 125-8). lie had in his 
ment of Sir Horaces action at Mulheim. train forty men-at-arms, one banneret, nine 
Even more than was the case with the elder i knights, twenty-nine esquires, and thirty 
brother, the fame of Sir Horace attracted ; mounted archers, with an allowance of fifty- 
pupils in the military art from all quarters, six sacks of wool as wages (Dvodale, i. 
TheEarlof Essex was one of his lieutenants, 192). In 1343 he was with the Earls of 
and theEarls of Warwick, Peterborough, and ' Derby and Northampton in the expedition 
Hedford served under him, as did the valiant j for the relief of Lochmaben (Wausixoham, 




the art of war. , n. iv. I To, iii. i. 40, Hague ed.) Jean le Bel 

A half-length portrait of Lord Vere by j (ii. 41) and Froissart (iii. 42) must there- 
Cornelius Janssen (engraved by Vertue for ; fore be mistaken in taking him to Gascony 
Collinses 'House of Vere*) is in the posses- i with the Earl of Derby if their *Comte de 
8ion of the Marquis of Townshenu, and Kenfort * was meant for Oxford. On his re- 
there is a copy at Wentworth. A full- , turn from Brittany 'about the feast of the 
length, also attributed to Janssen, belongs i Blessed Virgin,* his ship was driven out of its 
to Sir H. St. John Mildmay. Two anony- \ course, and wrecked upon the shores of Con- 
nious portraits (busts) are at Welbeck (Cat. i naught, where the ' barbarous people' robbed 
Nos. 315, 513). the party of all they possessed (Lelaxd,CW- 

[The exploits of Sir Horace oocupv a third . lectanea] i. 660), Oxford served immediately 
portion of Sir Clements R. Markham's mono- aft«r m the campaign of (.r^cy (where he 
graph on the • Fighting Vfres,' two thirdn of was one of the commanders of the first divi- 
which id devoted to Sir Francis. A reproduction ! sion) with a following of llWmen, including 
of the half-length portrait is given on p. 364. To ' three bannerets and twenty-seven knights 
the authorities giren at the end of thiH work, and | (Lb Baker, p. 79). In the following year 
under Vere, Sir Franci«, add Harl. Misc. 1813, he was again in France (Fa-dera, v. 562). 
iii. 3 sq., v. 93 ; Nicholn'u ProgreHsen of James I, Accompanving the Black Prince to Bordeaux 
1828. iii. 170. 516, 611. 966; Brown's (JencHs | inOctober '1355, Oxford took part inhiscele- 
of the United States, 1890 ii. 1037-8 jMajen- bratedraid into Languedoc, and subsequently 
die's Castle He<lingham and the Acres; )Yitson s , ^j^^^^^j ^j^j^ j,^^ y^^^^ ^^ Warwick the com- 




Hcnnequin de Villerroonts Tilly^ tt i-i - i- 

Hq., and Ernest de Mansfeldt. 186.5, chap. xvii. He did not live to see peace made, dying on 
Some of Vere's letters to Lord Doncjister are in 24 Jan. 1360, during the invasion of Bur- 
KgerUm MS3. 2593-4.] T. S. gundy ( Walsinoham, i. 288 ; Fkoissart). 

His body was brought to England, and in- 
VERE, JOHX DE, seventh Eakl of terred in the family burial-place in Colne 
Oxford (1313-1300), hereditary great : I>riory. Before starting he had made his will 
chamberlain of England, was son and heir (1 Nov. 1359), which contained bequests to 
of Sir Alfonso de Vere (d. 1328), younger , Colne church and the chap«»l (called the Xew 
brother of liobert de Vere, sixth earl {d. Abbey) at Iledingham, and an instruction to 
1331), by his wife Jane, daughter of J>ir ; his executors to pay with all convenient speed 
Richard Foliot. Kobert de Vere, third earl a sum of four hundred marks sterling left 



of Oxford [q. v.], was his great-great-grand- 
father. Bom in 1313, John succeeded his 



uncle, who left no issue, in April 1331 . | p. 62). 



by his ancestors in aid of the Holy Land 
(DuoDALE, i. 193; Te^tamntta VftuMta, 



Oxford took an active part in Edward 
IIFs wars. He fought in tne Scottish cam- 
paigns of 13;^ and l.'^^, in support of 
Edward Baliol. When war broke out with 
France he accompanied the king to llan- 



By his wife Maud (A. 1310), widow of 
Robert Fitznayne, second sister and coheir 
of Giles, lord Badlesmere (//. i;i:38 ) of Badles- 
mere in Kent, whom he married in 1330, Ox- 
ford had four sons and at least one daughter. 
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The Hons were Tbomais (1337-1 371), who )je- | ward IV's aocessioD he wms arrested with 
came eighth Earl of Oxford, and waA father \ his eldest son Aubrey (who, according to 
of J^>U•rt de Vere, ninth earl of Oxford and , one version, betrayed him) on a charge of 
duke of Ireland [q. v.]; Aubrey, who sue- arranging for a Lancastrian landing on the 
eee<ledhih nephew aH tenth earl in 1393, and east coast (Hamsat, ii. 289: CMrwticies of 
is f^i>arat#'ly noticed ; and two, John and the White Jioge, p. 11). They were con- 
JCo^jert, who pn^deceased their father. Jolm demncd to death by the constable's court, 
married a daughter of Hugh Courtenay, earl and executed on Tower Hill on 20 Feb. 1462 
of lhi\(m (d. 1377), who took for her second (ib. p. 12; but cf. Fabyax, p. t>52>. His 
husband, SirAudrewLutterel of Chilton,and widow (whom he married before 2G June 
died on 7 Aug. 1395 (Beltz, p. 249; 7>#f«- 1-129) was living in 1474 {Paston Letters, 
vienta VetuMta, p. 127). Oxford's daughter, iii. 100). Like his successor, Oxfiird figures 
Margaret, married, first (before 1361), largely in the Paston correspondence. His 
H«fnry, lord Beaumont <//. 1369); secondly, son Aubrey leaving no issue by his wife 
Sir yicholas l^ouvaine of Penshurst, senes- Anne Stafibrd (d. 1472), daughter of the 
chal of Ponthieu from 1*J<U, who made his first Duke of Buckingham, his second son, 
will on 2i) Sept. 13"o; and thirdly, John, . John, became thirteenth earl, 
lord lJ»;vereux (d, 1393), whom she sur- John de Vere petitioned the king in the 




and wcondly to Sir Oliver Dynham, was the straunge meanes and gret power' of 
really th»! daughter of Ilu^h, the fourth earl. Henr}-, earl of Derby, acting with others, and 
Courtenay died in 1273, and Dynham confirmed by him when he became king after 
alxMit 1298. Oxfonl in his will left a having been reversed in 1397. His prayer 
thousand marks for the marriage of 'Maud ■ was granted with a salvo for the king and 




phtfi JWrfif/ff vi. 101). Oxford's privy seal ' for the oueen's coronation (Will. Wobc. p. 
IK <?njfrav*'d in th« * Prrnieedings ' of the ' 783). J^evertheless, he fell under suspicion 
Arr-hifological InHtit ute, 1850, p. 189. of conspiring with the Lancastrians, and was 

( HyiiKTM Fri'dcTM, ori«inal «.rlition ; Galfrid ■ thrown into the Tower in November 14(>8. 
L<- I{jik«rH C'hronicN', <mI. M;iun<I«; Thonip8rm ; He obtained his release, however, before 
Mupirnuth, Avf'hbury, arnl WHl.sinj^huTD.HiMioria . 7 Jan. 1469 (Kamsay, ii. 335). On the 
Anuli<an:i (in the lityWs Si^r.); .Jean lo IJel, ed. i kinjf's return to London in the autuninfrom 
l*i>lain; l''roi'<Hiirt , «mI. Luc*;; Diiirdalo's IJarou- Middlehum Castle, where he had been vir- 
nir<- ; lA-UxwYaCoWM-taiu-ti, cd. Hfamo; Nicolass ' tually the prisoner of the Karl of Warwick, 
'JVsinirMiifa Vetusta; G. K. CidkayiieJ'.s Com-, Oxford was noticed to be out of favour 
pl.t<.rMTaj;<; Maxwell Lyi(.-8j)uuhter nn.l Its (i>astfm Letter:*, ii. 389). He followed 



I/>r«lM.] J. T-T. 



W'arwick into France the next vear, and, n^ 



VERE, JOIIX i)K, thirteenth Kakl of turning with him in September, took a lead- 
OxFOKi) (1143-1513), was tlie 8ec()nd but, ing part in the restoration of Henry VI 



(FaBYAN', p. (>.>8; AVARKW0RTH,p. Gl : PoA- 

t(/n Letters, ii. 11 1 : Kamsay, ii. 361 ). 1 le had 
the satisfaction of passing sentence of death 
(15 Oct.) as constable upon John Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcester Tq.v.], who in that capacity had 
condemned his father and brother in 14(52. 



eld<i»tHurvivin^f .sonof John de Ver»;( 1408!-'- 

1402), twuH'lli earl, and liis wift* Elizabeth 

Howard, awo jure baroness Plaiz, and cousin 

of Sir John Howard [rj. v.], created Duke of 

Norfolk by Ui(;hard III i('omj)lf'Je Peerof/e, 

vi. H>7, 2o4 ). Mis father {h. 1408 'r), prraiid- 

Hon of Aubrey (In Vere, tentli earl [q. v.]. After being very active in precautions a<?ainst 

scrvctl in France in 143(1 and 1441, acted as , Edward's landing in the eastern counties, 

one of the EuidiHli plt-nipottintinries at the Oxford fought against him at Barnet, where, 

|M»ac« conference of Oye in 1439, and was one as high constable, he led the van. He 

of the nr)))lert who undertook in 1454 to keep I routed Hastings on the king's left and drove 

the seas for three years ( Dl'odalk, i. 196 ; him off the field, but his men * fell to ryfling,' 

Sti:vkxsox, ii. 493). He sat in the privy ; which prevented him from bringing assis- 

couii(!il from that year {Ordinances ]\ C. tance to the hard-pressed Warwick until it 

vi. 107). He was a strong Lancastrian. In | was too late, and, though some of his fol- 

1155 he was bringing a force to the battle " 

of St. Albans, but did not arrive in time 

{Pa«ton Utters, i. 333). Shortly after Ed- 



lowers were brought back into action, their 
silver ' mullet ' badges were mistaken in the 
mist for Edward's sun * with stremvs,' and 
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their own party fired upon them. The earl 
and his men cried * Treason ! treason 1 ' and 
fled from the field ( Warkworth, p. 16 ; Ar- 
rivall of Edward IV, pp. 19-20). 

Oxford succeeded in escaping to France, 
According to one account by way of Scot- 
land, in another version through Wales (16. ; 
Grafton, p. 466). Early in 1473 he fitted 
out a small squadron at Dieppe, carrying a 
force variously estimated at 397 and 80 men, 
and, accompanied by his brothers George and 
Thomas and bv Lord Beaumont, landed near 
St. Osyth in fissex on 28 May, but re-em- 
barked on the approach of a royal force under 
the Earl of Essex {Paston Letters, ii. 88, 90). 
A few days later he was reported off Thanet, 
and on 30 Sept. he seized St. Michael's Mount 
in Cornwall (16.; Warkworth, p. 26 ; Will. 
WoRC. Itin. p. 122). Orders were sent to 
Henry Bodrugan of Bodrugan, ' the chief 
ruler ' in those parts, to drive him out. But 
Bodrugan, who seems to have been a very 
lawless personage, allowed him to revictual 
the castle {ib.; Rot, Pari. vi. 139). The 
king in December transferred the command 
to John Fortescue, the sheriff of the county, 
with four ships and nine hundred men (ex- 
aggerated by William Worcester into eleven 
thousand). Despite which the siege dragged 
on for nearly two months longer, until Ox- 
ford, finding his men were being successfully 
tampered with, agreed to surrender on pro- 
mise of their lives (id. vi. 149). lie was 
sent to the castle of Hammes, near Calais, 
and attainted early in 1476 (ib. vi. 145). 
His wife had to depend on charity and her 
needle until the king in 1481 granted her 
100/. a year (Dugdalb, i. 198; Gairdner, 
p. 260; Fabtan, p. 663). After three years* 
confinement, Oxford Myepe the wallys and 
wente to the dvke, and into the dyke to the 
chjmne ; to whatt entent I can nott telle ; 
some sey, to stele awav and some thynke he 
wolde have drownyd hymselffe' \Paston 
Letters, iii. 236). Kichard III was on the 
throne before he succeeded in escaping (by 
August 1484), with the help of Sir .^mes 
Blount, the governor of Guines and Hammes, 
with whom ne joined the Earl of Richmond 
in Paris, leaving a garrison in Ilammes to 
hold it for Richmond (Poltdore Yeroil, p. 
566). When Hammes was threatened from 
Calais, Oxford came to its relief and obtained 
leave for the garrison to depart with bag and 
Iwggage (Gairdner, p. 200). 

Landing with Henry in Wales in the 
summer of 1486, Oxford act«d as captain- 
general of his army, and would naturally 
command its right wing at Bosworth (Ber- 
nard AiTDR^, p. 29). It was a successful 
movement of his which decided Lord Stan- 

▼OL. LTIII. 



ley to abandon his attitude of neutrality, 
and the continuator of the Croyland history 
(p. 674) eulogises him as a ' most valiant 
soldier.' 

Oxford had no reason to complain that 
Henry showed himself ungrateful. His at- 
tainder was reversed, and the hereditary 
chamberlainship of England restored to the 
family after being in other hands fur close 
upon a century (Rot. Pari. vi. 281 ; Rut" 
land Papers, p. 6). Before the end of 1485 
he became a privy councillor, and was made 
constable of Rising Castle and of the Tower 
of London, high steward of the duchy of 
Lancaster (south of Trent), steward of* the 
forests of Essex, and admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine (Doyle, ii. 734). He 
helped to execute the ofiice of high steward 
at llenry's coronation. Framlingham and 
other forfeited estates were bestowed upon 
him, he was made K.G. before April 1486, 
and the stream of lucrative offices did not 
cease to run in his direction (Dugdale, i. 
198; Beltz, p. Ixxvi). 

Oxford led the van of the royal army at 
the battle of Stoke, but Polydore Vergil 
must be mistaken in stating that he com- 
manded the troops sent to Flanders in 1489 
(Leland, Collectanea, iv. 210, 214, 247). 
He had probably in his mind the expedition 
to Picardy in 1492, when Oxfom com- 
manded the van (Stow, p. 447). Henrj' in 
his will, made a few montns before, appoint^ 
Oxford one of his executors (Rot. Pari, vi 
444). In the following years he received 
additional posts of profit in his own county 
of Essex (Doyle). When the Cornish rebels 
came up to London in June 1497 he cut off 
their retreat at Blackheath (Buscn, i. 111). 

In the summer of 1498 Oxford entertained 
the king for about a week, and to this occa- 
sion is generally referred the well-known 
story of his incurring a heavy fine of fifteen 
thousand marks by collecting a large body 
of retainers with his badge and liverv in his 
anxiety to receive Henry at Ca/atle ileding- 
ham with proper honour (Bacon, p. 211; 
Excerpta Ilistorica, p. 1 19). But Bacon only 
I speaks of it as a report that had come down 
to his day, and the amount of the fine sounds 
incredible. 

Oxford was high steward for the trial of 
the Earl of Warwick in November 14SH). 
Towards the end of the reign infirmities and 
private business kept him from court, but 
he si)ent some days with the king at Strat- 
ford and Greenwich in Julv 1608 (Bernard 
Andr£, p. 1 25). 1 ] is last appearance in a public 
capacity was as a commissioner of array in 
Essex in Januar>' 1513. He died on 10 March 
following, and was buried in the priory at 

r' 
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Earls Colne. He had made his will on sioner at her triaL He was the first pro- 

10 April 1509 {Testamenfa Vetusta, ed. testant earl of Oxford, and was popularly 

Nicolas, p. 526). ( >xford was twice married, known as * the good earl/ He diea at his 

His first wife (about 146*5) was Margaret, manor of Earls Colne on 21 March 1640, and 

sixth daughter of Uichard Neville, earl of was buried at Castle Hedingham on 12 April. 

Salisbury [q. v.] She was living after 148d An altar-tomb in black marble is adorned 

(PaHon litters f iii. <{98), and was buried at with effigies of himself and his countess in 

Colne. His second wife was Elizabeth, an attitude of praver, surrounded by their 

widow of William, second viscount Beau- four sons and four daughters. Of his younger 




[q^. v.l 

her will on 30 May bVi?, and, dving on John, the eldest son, received in 1541 livery 
26 June in the same year, was burfed with of lands which descended to him through 
her first husband at Wivenlioe {Testamenta , his mother. In 1544 he served with the 
Vetunta, p. 674). By her he had no issue, expedition to Boulogne, holding the rank of 
and his only child by his first wife, John de captain in the rearguard of the king*s army. 
Vere, died young, a prisoner in the Tower | As hereditary great chamberlain he was fre- 
during his father^s exile. Oxford's dignities quently at court, but played no prominent 
pa.<tsed to his nephew John, fourteenth earl ' part in politics. He was knighted by Ed- 
( 1499 ?-l 526), son of his brother, Sir George ward VI at his coronation, 20 Feb. 1547, 
Vere [see next article]. and at the end of the reign, on 16 June 1553, 

[Rotuli Parlittmentorum ; Rymer's Foedern, signed the letters patent by which Lady 
originHl edit. ; OrdinHncos of the Privy Coancil, Jane Grey was nominated the king's sue- 
ed. Nicolas; Srevenson's Wars of r he English in cessor. But on 19 July, shortly after Ed- 




rary of Willirtm Worcebtor, o<l. NHKinyth : Poly- , i^..u«. a . *i :« i --is «.i 
dore Verpil, ed. 1.^46; lWo..'« Heurv VII, i. doubted, and m loo6 there were rumours 
1022; LeIanci'H ('oll..tarwMi. od. 1770 ; Ex.rpta ^J^^ ^« ^«1^^ implicated in the plot of Sir 
Historic^, ed. NkoIhs. 1831; P^Mon Letters. Henrv Dudley and Kichard L vedule [q. v.] 
ed. Gairdnor; Du^'dnhr's lUronage; G. K. I'-lizabeth, on her accession, showed him 
C[Mkayne]'s ComplHti- Peerajro ; D'»vle's Official i"uch favour, and in September 15o9 he was 
Baroniige; Beltz's M<-inoriai» of the Ordtr of ; appointed, with Lord Kobert Dudley, to 
the Garter; R;imsayV Hi!<t. of Ljincaster and attend the king of Sweden s second son, 
York; Gairdner's Ili-tory of Itichanl III, 3rd John, duke of Friesland, when the duke 
e<lit.: Buschs History of Henry VII (English came to England to offer Elizabeth mar- 
transj.) Tlie De Wre. earl of ()x''onl. and his | riage in behalf of his elder brother, IVince 
8.)n Arthur, who are pn.min.-nt. chiracters in Sir Krjc. He met the duke on his landing at 
Walter Scott's ' Anne of Geier.^tein,' are not his- | Harwich, and showed him * great sport ' in 



great sport 
the valley of the Stour. From 14 to 19 Aug. 
1501 he entertained Queen Elizabeth at his 
residence of Castle Hedingham. In Essex, 
where his estates lay, he held through life 
many posts of honour. He was appointed 
chief commissioner of array on 7 May 1645, 
joint lord lieutenant on 25 Sept. 1550 and 
cousin of John de Vere, fourteenth enrl, 24 May 1553, joint lord justice and lieu- 
often called *Little Johnof Campes,' 1499?- 1 tenant on 4 May 1551 and 7 May 1552, jus- 



torical pcr>onago.s.] J. T-t 

VERE, JOIIX Di:, sixteentli Earl of 
Oxford (1512P-15G2), lx)rn about 1612, was 
eldest son of John de Vere, fifteenth earl of 
Oxford ( 14W.^-154()), by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward (or John) Trussell 
of Cublesdon, Staffordshire. His father (a 



152(5), was esquire of the body to Henry VIII 
ill 1510; was knighted by the king on 
25 Feb. 15l;3 at the Battle of the Spurs; 
was created K.(t. on 21 Oct. 1627; took a 
prominent part, as a friend of the king, in 
the measures against Wolsey and Catherine 
of Aragon; bore the crown at the corona- 
tion of Anne Bolcyn, and acted as a commis- 



tice of the peace on 18 Feb. 1554, and lord 
lieutenant on 17 Jan. 1557-8 and 1 May 
1559. He was known in the county as a 
good landlord and a keen sportsman. He 
died on 3 Aug. 1662, and was buried in the 
church of Castle Hedingham. 

He was twice married. Ilis first wife, 
whom he married on 3 July 1636, was Lady 
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Dorothy, second daughter of Ralph Neville, 
fourth earl of Westmorland. Ilis second 
wife, whom he married after 27 June 1547, 
was Margaret, daughter of John Cfolding 
of Belchamp St. Paul, near Pledingham, ana 
sister of Arthur Golding [q. v.], the trans- 
lator of Ovid ; she married a second husband, 
Christopher (or Charles) Tyrell, and, dying 
on 2 Dec. 1568 at Earls Colne, was buried 
there. By his first wife Oxford had an only 
child, Katharine, who married Edward, lord 
Windsor; and by his second wife he had 
two children, Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
earl of Oxford fq. v.], and a daughter, Mary, 
who married Peregrine Bertie, lord Wil- 
Icughby de Eresby. 

[Markham's Fightinj? Veres, pp. 8-9, 22; 
G. E. C[okayne]'8 Complete Peerage ; Dugdale's 
BaronMge, i. 199; Doyle s Baronage; Camden's 
Annals, ed. 1688. p. 62; Frnude'sHist.; Queen I 
Jane and Qaeen Mary (Camden Soe.), pp. 28, i 
09, 159.] S. L. 

VERE, ROBERT de, third Earl of Ox- 
ford (1170P-1221), was the second son of 
Aubrey de Vere, the first earl (1142-1194) [see 
under Verb, AuBREr de, d. 1141], by his 
third wife, Lucy, daughter and heir of Henry 
of Essex. Bom about 1 170, Vere had reached 
middle age when the death of his childless 
elder brother A ubrey, second earl of Oxford, 
in 1214, made him third earl and hereditary 
(nreat chamberlain of England {Complete 
FeeraffCf vi. 163). On payment of a thou- 
sand marks he obtained livery of his lands 
and the wardship of the heir of William Fitz- 
Oates tomarry to his niece CDuodale, Baron- 
age^ i. 191). His brother had been reckoned 
among the * evil counsellors* of King John, 
but he took the side of the barons, became 
one of the twenty-five executors of Magna 
Charts, forfeited his estates, and was excom- 
municated by the pope (Matt. Paris, ii. 585, 
604, 613). After John*s death he recovered 
his lands. 

Oxford has by some writers been reckoned 
a judge of the royal court, on the strength of 
a solitary record of fines levied before him in 
1220, and as a younger son he might have 
been brought up to the law. But he may only 
have been presiding, as peers fretjuentiy did, 
over a body of itinerant justices. Indeed, 
he is found acting in that capacity in Hert- 
fordshire later in the same year (Foss). 

Oxford died on 25 Oct. 1221, and was 
buried in the Benedictine priory at Hatfield 
Broadoak (Regis), near Bishop Stortford, 
founded by his grandfather as a cell of St. 
Melaine at Ilennes (Tanner; Nichols, 
Alien Priories, ii. 124; Hist. MSS, Comm. 
7th Rep. pp. 687-8). He has himself some- 
times been accounted its 'primus fundator' 



(Camden, p. 453 ; Leland, Itinerafy, vi. 41). 
Perhaps he secured for it independence of 
the mother house. His effigy, cross-legged, 
remains in the parish church, whither it was 
removed from the old priory church. Vincent 
called attention to the fact that on his shield 
the silver mullet in the first quarter was 
borne, not as by all other Veres upon a field 
gules, but upon one of France ancient. This 
anomaly does not seem to have been explained. 
Oxford married Isabella (b. 1176?), daugh- 
ter and coheir (ultimately sole heir) of Walter 
de Bolebec (d. before December 1186), the 
last male of the Buckinghamshire family of 
that name (Lipscomb, History of the County 
of Buckingham, iii. 608 ; Duodale, i. 452). 
His father, whose ward she was, had pur- 
chased her hand for his youngerson in 1 190-1 , 
but this arrangement in some unexplained 
way fell through, and she married about 1 197 
Henry de Nonant, lord of Totnes in Devon- 
shire (tb. i. 522). In spite of the proof he 
gives of this, Dugdale elsewhere (io. i. 191, 
462) makes Nonant her second husband. He 
must have been dead before 1208, when Ox- 
ford bought a license to marry her and ob- 
tained his desire, although she had given a 
larger sum not to be compelled to marry {ib, 
i. 191). She bore him a son Hugh, born 
about 1210, who succeeded his father in the 
peerage and died in December 1263; he was 
great-grandfather of John de Vere, seventh 
earl [q. v.] The third earVs widow died on 
3 Feb. 1246. In the year of Oxford's death 
she gave a site in the city of Oxford to the 
Dominicans (the black friars) who had just 
come into England (Matt. Paris ; Leland, 
I Itinerary, vi. 41 ). 

[Mutt. Paris's Chronica Majora (Rolls Ser.) ; 
I Dugdale's Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]'8 Com- 
, plete Peerage ; Leland's Itinerary, ed. Hoarne ; 
Tanner's Notitia Monnstica, ed. 1787; Foss's 
I Judges of England ; Newcourt's Repertorium 
I Parochiale Londinense ; Proceedings of the 
I Archffol. Institute, 1850; other authorities in 
I text.] J. T-T. 

VERB, ROBERT de, ninth Earl op 
' Oxford and Duke op Ireiand (1362-1392), 
hereditary great chamberlain of England, 
was the only son of Thomas de Vere, eighth 
earl (U«7-1371), bv Maud, daughter and 
heir of Sir Ralph de' Ufford (rf. 1346), vice- 
roy of Ireland m 1344, brother of Robert de 
' Ufford,fir8t earl of Suffolk Tn. v.] Iler mother, 
' Maud, do wager countess o^lFlster,was daugh- 
I ter of Henry, third earl of Lancaster, grand- 
! son of Henry III (Topographer and Genealo- 
] gist, ii. 274 ;'(liLBERT,p. 253). John de Vere, 
' seventh earl of Oxford [q. v.], was his grand- 
father. 
Bom in 1362, Vere succeeded to his father*s 

b2 
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dignities when only nine years old. Ed- 
ward III, who knighted him with other 
youths on St. George's day (23 April) 1377, 
gave his wardship in 1371 to his son-in-law 
Enguerrand (or Ingelram) do Couci, earl of 
Bedford, who wished to marry him to his 
second daughter, Philippa, and though De 
Couci, on tlie accession of Richard II, re- 
nounced all his English honours and returned 
to France, the marriage duly took place on 
or before 30 June 1378 (CW. of Pat. liolh, 
i. 200). The income hitherto assigned out 
of his estates for his maintenance was now 
doubled (ib, i. 190, 260). It was raised to 
300/. a year in February 1380 (//>. i. 4;U). 
Oxford is said by Froissart (ix. 243; cf. ix. 08) 
to have accompanied his wife's uncle, Thomas 
of Woodstock [q. v.], in his invasion of France 
in this year, but does not appear in the list 
of those who received letters of protection 
(FafderOf iv. 88-91 , llecord ed.) lie was with 
the king in London during the crisis of the 
peasants' revolt in June 1381. 

Evidence soon begins to present itself of 
that close friendship with Kichard which 
was to prove so fatal to both. Oxford's 
near relationship to the royal family would 
naturally bring them together without the 
intervention of Sir Simon Burley [q. v.l, to 
whose intrigues their intimacy was after- 
wards traced (Hot. Fori. iii. 242). Burley, 
upon whom Oxford bestowed one of his 
Herefordshire manors before 1384, may have 
encouraged the connection. On the plea 
that they had not enough to support their 
estate, the earl and his wife received a grant 
in October 1382 of certain lands forfeited by 
her father ( Cal. Fat. Foils, ii. 177, 314). lie 
came of age in the following year, and some 
twelve months later (17 July 1384) the king, 
on the same plea, gave him the custody of 
the town and castle of Colchester and the 
hundred of Tendring, together witli the ward- 
ship of the heir of Sir Thomas de Uoos of 
Hamelake {ih. ii. 440-2). A wardship was 
given to one of his esquires ( ib. ii. ol 6). His 
confessor, a friar, was the king's orator (ib. 
ii. 483). A London citizen, Walter Sibille, 
who brought a charge of maintenance against 
him, was overawed into withdrawing it in 
the parliament of November 1384, and, un- 
able to pay the fine imposed, remained in 
the Tower until April ia^7 (Fot. Fail. iii. 
180, 31K)). Oxford became a member of the 
privv council and a knight of the Garter. 
The jealousy of tlie otlier nobles had already 
found open expression ; for in bestowing upon 
his favourite the castle and lordship of Queen- 
borough in March 138o, Kichard invoked 
* the curse of Ood and St. Edward and the 
king' upon all who should do or attempt 



anything against his grant (CW. Fat.Folh^ 
ii. o42). In the summer, according to 
Froissart (x. 382, 397), Oxford accompanied 
the king into Scotland, and being ' tout le 
cuer du roy,' induced him to disregard the 
Duke of Lancaster's advice to pursue the 
Scots beyond the Forth. On the road Kichanl 
had given him a further proof of his favour 
by the grant of the castle and lordship of 
Oakham and the hereditary sheriHdom of 
Kutland, which would not make his rise 
more agreeable to Thomas of Woodstock, to 
whose wife's ancestors they had belonged 
(Doyle). 

But greater honours awaited the fortunate 
youth. Envoys arrived in the autumn from 
the English colony in Ireland, riven by dis- 
sensions and in danger of extinction at. 
the hands of Irish, Spanish, and Scottish 
enemies, to urge Kichard to come over in 
person, or, if that were impossible, to send 
one of the highest and most powerful of 
his nobles to protect his Irish dominions 
from the impending catastrophe (Gilb?:kt, 
]). 2o2). They can hardly have expected 
that his choice would fall upon the untried 
Oxford, who in full parliament on 1 Deo. 
was created * in consideration of his noble 
blood, strenuous probity, eminent wisdom, 
and great achievements,' Marquis (marchio ) 
of Dublin with almost regal powers, and im- 
mediately invested therewith by the kinsf 
(Fot. Fail. iii. 209). The title, for which 
there was no precedent, was conferred, like 
the powers that went with it, for Oxford's 
life onlv, and can hardly be reckoned as a 
new ])eerage dignity, though it gave him 
precedence of the earls in parliament (ib. iii. 
210; Complete Feerage). The name 7;i^/rrA/rA 
was familiar enough in England as applied 
to the holder of an exposed border district 
(lord marcher), but it had never before been 
used as a distinct title like the German 
Markgraf, which may have suggested it to 
Kichard. The whole of the royal rights in 
Ireland, coinage not excepted, were handed 
over to Oxford, reserving only to the crown 
liege homage and appeals, together with the 
suzerainty and allegiance of the land. The 
expenses of his government were to be 
charged upon the English treasury- for the 
first two years, by the end of which he was 
expected to have completed the conque^it of 
the island, and to be able to pay over an 
annual sum of five thousand marks to the 
royal treasurer. The ransom of John of 
Blois, fixed at thirty thousand marks, was 
set aside (23 March l.*i86) to provide him 
with five hundred men-at-arms and a 
thousand archers for the first two years 
(Faderay vii. 503 j Walsingham, ii. loO). 
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Over and above which, all lands he could 
conquer from the Irish which had never be- 
lon|^ to the crown or English lords were 
to be held by himself and his heirs free of 
rent or service. The right to use his own 
l^reat and privy seal seems to have been 
implied in the grant of 1 Dec., and he was 
subsequently (3 Jan. 1386) allowed to quarter 
with nis own arms the three golden crowns 
on a field azure, usually attributed to St. 
Edmund the kin^ (one of Richard*s patron 
saints), but in this case intended to serve as 
the arms of Ireland ( Chartulary of St. Mary's 
Abbey J ii. p. xx : Doyle ; Gent. Mag. 1845, 
i . 603 ; Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xix .) 
His banners displayed these arms in place of 
those of England. All writs ran in his name. 
The Hime of the Marquis of Dublin' was 
afterwards carefully distinguished from ' the 
time of the king' {Chartulary of St. Mary's 
Abbey, i. 13). 

The prospect of a separation between Ri- 
chard and his favourite no doubt did some- 
thing to mitigate the jealousy excited by 
Oxford's exaltation. But though ships were 
ordered on 28 March for his passage to Ire- 
land, he eventually contented himself with 
sending Sir John Stanley as his depiity 
{FoBdera, vii. 606 ; Gilbert, p. 254). This 
must have helped to precipitate the crisis of 
October, when Richard was called upon by 

Parliament to dismiss his chancellor, Michael 
e la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] He was at 
first determined not to yield, and emphasised 
his obduracy by cancelling Oxford's patent as 
Marquis of Dublin and creating him ( 1 3 Oct.) 
Duke of Ireland, with even fuller powers in 
that country and the adjacent islands, re- 
serving only his liege homage (Beltz, p. 
300). The estates of James, lord Audley 
(d. 1 April 1386), in Somerset, Devon- | 
shire, and Cornwall, the reversion of which i 
had been purchased by Edward III as part j 
of the endowment of his new Cistercian 
abbey of St. Mary de Graces near the ' 
Tower, were granted to him to hold until he 
had completely subdued Ireland (Dugdale, 
i. 194; Rot. Pari. Ill 180; Gilbert, p. 255). | 
Murmurs were heard that the next step 
would be to make him its kine, and it was 
darkly whispered that Richard s infatuation 
had a disgraceful origin (Walsinohah, ii. 
148). But his enemies still rested their hopes 
on his going to Ireland, and are said to have 
obtain^ a promise that he should start be- 
fore Easter {ib. ii. 150). But Easter passed, 
and he still lingered. In the summer Ri- 
chard accompanied him into Wales, osten- 
sibly to see him off, but really to concert 
measures for undoing the work of the last 
parliament, which had virtually taken the 



government out of his hands. Oxford is said 
to have been made justice of Chester and got 
a grant of Flint Castle TMalverxe, p. 94). 
The duke returned with tne king to Notting- 
ham, where, in August, their plan of action 
was finally settled (cf. Rot. Pari. iii. 232-6). 
Richard now assigned him the royal castle 
at Berkhampstead as a residence (Dugdale, 
i. 194). Such was his influence with the 
king that * if he had said black was white, 
Richard would not have contradicted him ' 
(Froissart, xii. 239). Meanwhile Oxford 
had given new offence to Gloucester by re- 
pudiating his niece for one of the queen's 
women, whose name is variously given as 
La Lancegrove (Froissart, xii. 261) and 
Launcecrona (Walsingham, ii. 160). Frois- 
sart speaks of her as ' une damoiselle assez 
belle et plaisante,' while most of the English 
writers say she was ugly and low-born, the 
daughter of a Bohemian saddler. M. Kervyn 
(note to Froissart, xxii. 40) connects her 
with the noble family of Landskron and a 
certain Peter de Landskron, who is said to 
have come into England with Michael de la 
Pole in 1377 ; but this conflicts with the 
general consensus of the chroniclers that she 
was a Bohemian (IIufler, p. 101). The 
identification (Chronique de la Traison, p. 
165 n.) with the * J-<andgravine of Lucem- 
bergh, who is known to have come in the 
queen's train, must be rejected. The * Land- 
gravine of Lucembergh ' was the wife of 
Landgraf Johaun of Leuchtenberg, and left 
England in 1 382 {Fadera, vii. 342). Oxford 
obtained a divorce from Philippa at Rome, 
by means, it was alleged, of false witnesses, 
andmarriedtheBohemian(MALVERNE,p.95). 
The queen is said to have vainly protested, 
and his own mother took up the cause of 
the injured wife (ib. ; but cf. Froissart, xii. 
239, 262). 

The coup de main, planned by the king's 
entourage during the summer progress of 
1387, was forestalled. Oxford and he re- 
turned to London on 10 Nov. to find Glou- 
cester and the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick on their guard and arming. Richard 
was forced to grant them an audience, in 
which they laid a formal charge of treason 
against Oxford and his other advisers. He 
promised that they should be tried in the 
forthcoming parliament, but immediately 
after smuggled Oxford away to Chester dis- 

fuised as an archer (Knighton, ii. 241, 
50). With the help of Thomas Molyneux, 
the constable of Chester, the duke raised 
some four or five thousand men in Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and North Wales, and marched 
southwards towards London. The lords 
appellant advancing to Northampton closed 
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the direct road to the capital, and, hv a west- i Uiw and unhiwfully maintaining quarrels ; 
em movement, compelled him to make acir- . of exciting the king to get the pope's con- 
cuit through Stow-on-the- Wold, and cut off sent to Oxford's bein^ made king of Ireland ; 
his line of retreat to Chester by occupying i of prompting the kmg to refuse to recog- 
Banbury, Chipping Norton, and Chipping nise the parliamentary commission of reform, 
Camden (Malverne, p. 111). On 20 Dec. i and to arrest and put to death the Duke of 
he encountered the vanguard of the enemy j Gloucester and others who had procured it ; 
under Arundel, between Whitney in Ox- and of seeking the French king's assistance 
fordshire and the bridge over the Thames at [ against the lords appellant, and promising in 
Radcot (tb.) Oxford was flying the royal return to surrender to him Calais and its 
standard and the banner of St. George, march (i2of. Par/, iii. 230-6). Certain articles 
There are some discrepancies in the accounts , were pronounced to be treason, and Oxford 
of what followed. According to Wulsing- ; was sentenced by the lords (13 Feb.) to be 
ham (ii. 168), Oxford lost heart and prepared i drawn and hanged as a traitor to the king and 
for flight as soon as the enemy came in j realm. Orders were sent to Ireland on 4 April 
sight; but the continuator of Knighton I to cease using his seal, banner, and pennons 
(ii. 252) declares tliat he could not get his {Fadera, vii. 577). 



Oxford does not seem to have made a long 
stay in the Low Countries. He was joined 
by Michael de la Pole, who had also escaped, 
and, obtaining a safe-conduct from Charles VI, 
they made their way to Paris (Malvern e, 
p. 172 ; St. Dexys, i. 498). This does not 



men to fight, and this agrees well enough 
with Malverne's account of the parley, m 
which Arundel persuaded his opponent's 
forces to abandon * the traitor.' It is clear 
that there was practically no fighting ; the 
main force of the lords appellant coming up, 

Oxford rode off to liadcot Bridge. He found ^ leave much time for Froissart's story (xii. 
it guarded and parth' broken down. Throw- ' 287, xiv. 32) of his being expelled from the 
ing off part of his armour, he leapt his i dominions of the Duke of Holland and Zea- 
charger into the stream and got away on the | land, and finding refuge at Utrecht. Frois- 
further side in the falling dusk (ib. p. 1 12 ; j sart, however, places his arrival in Paris, 
Knigiitox, ii. 2r)3). In his baggage were ; where he stayed about a year (i^.), not earlier 
found a large sum of money and letters from • than 1389. But this cannot be reconciled 
the king promising to mt»et him and put to ; with his subsequent statement that Oxford 
the hazard * son cori)s royal' (Hot. Pari. iii. : was forced to leave France, where he bad 
23^")). I been treated with distinction in spite of the 

Oxford reached London disguised as a enmity of \\\i\ soigneur de Couci, after tlie 
groom, and, afr»*r a hasty interview with Ui- conclusion of the three years' truce with En^- 
chard, went down to Queenborough and land, for this was signed on 18 June l.'^I^O. 
sailed to the Low Countries (Malvernk, p. He may not have yet left Paris when De 
112; Eulof/imn^ iii. 3().5 : cf. St. Denys, i. la Pole died in the folloAving September, 1k»- 
408), where he is reported to have ])n*viously queathinff su(;h property as he had with him 
placed a large sum of money in the care of to his fellow exile (M.vlverne, p. 217; AVal- 
the Lombards at Bruges (Fkoissart, xii. singhxm, ii. 187). 

286). Capgrave says (p. 241)) that he landed At Oxford's request King Charles wrote 
at Middelburp". This seems more probable to his aunt, the Duchess of Brabant, request- 
than Froissart's story (/A.) of his flight ing her to give him an asylum, and he fixed 
throuj^h Wales to Edinburgh, whence he his residence at Louvain, paying occasional 
sailed to Dordrecht. visits to a neighbouring castle, which he 

Failing to appear when summoned at the borrowed from a knight of Bnibant. Arch- 
opening of the * Merciless parliament' (Fe- bishop Neville, another exile of Ki88, lived 
bruary 1388) to answer the charge of treason with him (Fkoissart, xiv. 32-4). He did 
brought against him by the five lords appel- not live to benefit by Richard's eventual re- 
lant, Oxford was outlawed, and all his pos- versal of the proscription of the Merciless 
sessions, save the entailed estates, were parliament. In the course of a boar hunt in 
seized into the king's hands. The detailed i 1392 the animal turned upon Oxford and 
indictment, subsequently laid before par- inflicted a wound which caused his death 
liament, accused him, along with Michael (Leland, rw/<^/r/;?/'CT, i. 18(); OriKRBorKNE, 
de la Pole and others, of deliberately at- , i. 181). Walsingham (ii. 212) asserts that 
tempting to secure entire control of the he died in great distress and poverty. Sir 
king and exclude all good counsellors ;. John Lancaster, who had shared his exile till 
of impoverishing the crown by grants to , his death, received a pardon in the parlia- 
themselves, their relatives, and friends; ■ ment of January 1393 (Pot. Pari. iii. 249, 
of interfering with the common and statute i 303). It was not until September 13iV3 that 
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Richard ventured to have Oxford's embalmed ed. Hearne ; Froissart, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhoye ; 
body brought over and solemnly interred Chronique du Religieux de St. Denya, ed. 
with his ancestors in Earls Colne priory. He Bellaguet ; Chronique de la Traison et Mort de 
himself was present, and had the cypress Richard Deux (ed. Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Leland's 
coffin opened in order that he might look Ctollectanea, ed. 1770; Gilbert's Viceroys of Ire- 
once more on the face and clasp the hand of ^*°<^' NicoWs Testamenta Vetusta; Beltzs 
his friend. The ceremony was attended by ^^^^^'^^^ of the Order of the Garter ; Dugdale's 
Oxford's mother, by Archbishop Courtenay, ^^T^^^k: ^-C[okayne]8 Complete Peerage; 
and many other bishops, abbotsf and clerici. S^^f 'wylt^s'^ 
But most of the nobles absented themselves, ^ * J *- j t_t 

* not yet having digested their hatred of the | 

dead mun * (Annalesliicardill, ^.ISo). The VEREKER, CHAULES, second Vis- 
funeral cost nearly 3^)0/. (Beltz, p. 302). count Gort (1768-1842), was the second 
Our authorities supply but scanty materials ; son of Thomas Vereker of Roxboro, co. Lime- 
for a portrait of Oxford. Those who resented rick, by his wife Juliana, sister of John Pren- 
bis meteoric advancement over the heads of | dergast Smyth, first viscount Gort [see under 



older and more experienced men professed 
themselves unable to discover any merit in 
him that could justify such a preference, and 
some of them fell back upon the magic spells 
of a friar in his household as the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary influence he 



PRENDEUQAST, SiR TiiOHAs]. Vereker, who 
was bom in 1708, was descended from a 
family of Flemish extraction, long settled 
in CO. Limerick. At the age of fourteen he 
entered the- royal navy, and, serving as a 
midshipman in the Alexander in the squa- 



won over the king (Walsingham, ii. 140, dron under Lord Howe, participated in the 
160). There is no reason to suppose that reliefof Gibraltar in 1782. Though so young 
they did him much injustice. In his Irish j an officer, Voreker's gallantry on this occa- 
commission ho had a chance of showing his ! sion received the warm acknowledgment of 
mettle, but, whether the fault was his own , his commander ; but after a few years' ser- 
or Richard's, the opportunity was let slip. 
His treatment of his wife cannot be justified, 
and he seems to have made no attempt to 
restrain the king's naturally headstrong and 

violent temper. The case would have to be i position until the union, when he was re- 
put much more strongly if it were safe to turned for the same constituency to West- 



vice he retired from the navy and purchased 
a commission in the army. In 1790 Vereker 
was returned for the borough of Limerick 
to the Irish parliament. He retained this 



attribute the change in Richard's tactics from 
1388 in any measure to Oxford's removal 
from the scene. He left no issue ; the earl- 



minster, and he held this seat down to his 
succession to the peerage in 1817. In 1798 
Vereker was appointed to the command of 



dom of Oxford was revived in favour of his ' the Limerick militia, with the rank of lieu- 
uncle, Aubrey de Vere, tenth earl [q.v.] His j tenant-colonel, and in that capacity was in 
divorce was annulled by papal bull in 1389, charge of the garrison at Sligo at the time 
and Philippa, once more liis wife, survived ! of the French invasion during 1798. Aft^r 
him until 1411-12, being always called his victory at Castlebar the I'rench general, 
Duchess of Ireland (Malvbrnb, p. 218; ! Humbert, desiring to form a junction with 
BELTZ,p. 303; WYLiB,iii. 115). It is thought ! the Ulster insurgent*, marched on Sligo 
that the tomb at Earls Colne, surmounted at the head of his whole force of sixteen 
by an effigy with the piked horn headdress, j hundred men, and on the morning of 5 Sept. 
may be her resting-place (Complete Peerage^ I he arrived at Colooney, a village within five 
vi. 166). It has been called Lancecrona's. , miles of that town. Vereker, who had only 
Oxford's mother, who was fined and im- ' three hundred men at his disposal, had re- 
prisoned under Henry IV (1404) for pro- j eeived orders not to risk an engagement, but 
claiming that Hichard II was still alive, died • believing that the French force at Colooney 
on 25 Jan. 1413 (I'A. vi. 164; Wylie, i. 417, represented only a detachment of the main 
426-8; ii. 46 ; Test. Vet, i. 182). , army, he marched out to meet it. By skil- 

[Rotuli Parliamentonim ; Rymers pa^jera, ["^i*.*"^^*!!^^*'^*^^^ ""^^^J^^^?^^^^^^^ 
original ed.;Cal. of Pntent Rolls. 1377-84. vols! I ^^^^^^'^^ *^^ enemy at bay for nearly two 
i-ii.; Walsingham's Historia Ai.glicana ; Mul- l»ours, contrived to ettect his retreat toSligo 
Feme's Chronicle (in Pol ychron icon, vol. ix.); ^ it h but tnflmg casualties to his own troops. 
Continuations of Knighton's Chronicle and of I He was, however, himself severely wounded 
the Euloginm HiHtoriarum, AnnalfS Ricardi II in the engagement. Humbert, conjecturing 
(with Trokelowe) nnd Chartulary of St. Mary's | from his audacity that he was supported by 
Abbey, Dublin, all in iioUs Ser. ; Monk of Eves- , the main body of the British army under 
ham's Chronicle and Otterbourne's Chronicle, | Lake [see Lake, Gerabd, first VlscoUKT 
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Lake], diverted his march from Sligo, a became a member of the Bengal council. In 
change of purpose which had a marked effect j that capacity he joined in a protest (Novem- 
on the campaign, and accelerated the final ! her 1760) against Governor Vansittart's de- 
defeat of tlie French. For his services | position of Meer Jaffier [see Vaxsittart, 
Vereker was voted the thanks of the Irish IIexby, 1732-1770]. From 1761 to 1765 
parliament, received a sword of honour from he was in charge of the province of Chitta- 
the city of Limerick, and was awarded the gong. Clive referred to him in 1764 as one 
privilege of adopting the motto * Colooney,' of t-hose on whom he relied for the re-esta- 
with a grant of supporters bearing the flag . blishment of affairs in Bengal; and Verelst 
of the Limerick militia. I was in June of that year appointed a mem- 

Vereker was a vigorous opponent of the ' her of the select committee, who were 
union, against which he voted, declaring in independent of the Bengal council, and con- 
his place in the House of Commons in 1799 > stituted a kind of cabinet. As supervisor 
that * having defended bis country with his I of Burdwan and administrator of the pro- 
blood, there was nothing in the gift of the i vince of Midnapur, which oflices he held 
crown that could tempt him to beti 
his vote.' In 1807 Vereker was ap] 
commissioner of the treasury for 
He also held the honorary offices of con- tions, carried on successful negotiations with 
stable of Limerick Castle and governor of the nabob at Moorshedabad, and soon after- 
Galway. lie succeeded his uncle in the ; wards was despatched by him to Calcutta to 
peerage of Gt)rt on 23 Ma^ 1817, and was remonstrate with Governor Sumner for yield- 
elected an Irish representative peer in 1820. ingmaterial privileges of the select committee 




Though he acted in general with the conser- 
vative party, Viscount Gort voted for catho- 
lic emancipation, and was a supporter of the 



to the council of Bengal. In May 1706 ho 
was continued as a member of the former, 
and during Clive*s absence acted as governor. 



Irish Corporation Act. Vereker died at Dub- , On his departure in the following January 




of Ralph Westropp of Attyfiyn, who died on held the office till the end of 1769. Clive, 
19 Feo. 1798; and, secondly, on 5 March whose policy he continued, was inconstant 
1810, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Palliser and intimate correspondence with him. 
of Derrylnskan, co. Tipperary. lie had issue ' During Verelst's government Bengal wns 
by both marriages, and was succeeded by his reduced to a state of great impoverishment 
eldest son, John Preudergast N'ereker, third owing to the want of specie and the demands 
viscount. made upon its revenue by the assistance given 

[Burke's Peemge ; Dublin Univ. Mag. vol. ^« ^^a^ras in the war with HyderAli. But 
3cix. ; Webb's Compendium ; Annual Ko<,Mster ; trading beyond the province was prohibited 
G. E. C[ok;iyne]'s Complete Peerage] C. L. F. in April 1768, and the vizier of Oiidli, Sujah 

Dowlali, was compelled to reduce his forces 

VERELST, IIAKKY (r/. 1785), governor by the treaty of January 1769. In takinjr 
of Bengal, was a grandson of Cornelius ; leave of the company in December 17C»t> 
\'erelst, the flower-painter, whose eldest son | Verelst, writing to his successor, John Car- 
was his father. He was brought up by his tier, earnestly advised that the company 
uncle, Willem Verelst, the ]>ortrait-painter should take no further step in the direction 

t see under Verelst, iSiMON]. About 1750 ofsovereignty,that its governing body should 
le entered the service of the East India ^ be free from commercial views andconnec- 
Company and went to Bengal. In February ; tions, and that the special functions of the 
1757 he was appointed to take charge of the council and select committee should be pre- 
company's factory at Lakhi])ur, and to re- i cisely defined. He also recommended that 
ceive from the officers of the government the the grand mogul should be kept in depend- 
eftects taken from that place by 8uraj ud ence upon it, and that the vizier of Oudh 
Dowlah. In the following April, when on should be managed by appeals to his vanity, 
his way to Calcutta, his party was attacked i In 1770 Verelst returned to England with 
and made prisoners by the nabob's troops, an easy fortune. He married and settled 
whose commander produced orders prohibit- at Aston Hall, near Sheffield, which he pur- 
ing the passing and repassing of Europeans, chased from Lord Holdernesse. But he was 
and a declaration repudiating the treaty by , ruined by litigation resulting from the 
which the effects were to be restored. After _ measures he had taken in Bengal to repress 
the battle of Plassey he was released, and i the officers* mutiny and put down illegal 
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trading, and he was ultimately obliged to 
retire to the continent. Verelst*? prosecu- 
tions were prompted by Willem Bolts \{\. v.], 
who had been dismissed and sent to England 
by him. On 15 Dec. 1774 he was condemned 
to pay 5,000/. damages, with coats, for false 
imprisonment in one case; in another the 
following day 4,000/., and similar cases were 
afterwards decided against him. He died at 
Boulogne on 24 Oct. 1785, and was buried 
at Minster in the island of Thanet. He 
married, in 1771, Ann, daughter and co- 
heiress of Josiah Wordsworth of Wadworth, 
near Doncaster. By her he had four sons 
and five daughters. \'erelst was a man of 
strict integrity and great industry, and his 
judgment was highly valued by Clive, his 
intimate friend, who, however, seems to have 
thought him wanting in firmness. 

In reply to Bolts's attack on the Bengal 
administration Verelst published in 1772 a 
quarto volume entitled* A View of the Rise, 
Progress, and Present State of the English 
Government in Bengal.' The work is of 
value not merelv as a successful refutation of 
the charges made against himself and other 
officials, but also for its statistical informa- 
tion and the historical documents printed 
in its copious appendices. Moreover, its lucid 
style and general impartiality commended 
it to succeeding historians, such as Mill, 
Malcolm, and >fcCulloch. 

[Gent. Mag. 1785, ii. 920; Kuropean Mng. 
p. 394 ; Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster, ii. 16G ; 
Verelsfs View of Bengal ; Mill's Hist, of British 
India, ed. Wilson, 4th e.l. iii. 308-9, 392, 413 
etseq., 431-2, 450; Malcolm's Memoirs of Clive, ; 
chs. ziii-xvii.; McCulloch's Lit. of Pol. Kco- ; 
nomy, p. lOt; Ann. Reg. 1774 pp. 170-1, 1775 '. 
p. 97, 1776 p. 120, 1778 p. 191 ; S. Nicol and ' 
T. Dnrie w Verelst and others, 1 775, fol. ; see arts. 
Bolts, Willrsc, and Cr.ivR, Boubut, Lord.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

VERELST, SIMON (1(544-1721?),' 
flower and ])ortrait painter, horn at the ; 
Hague in 1644, was younger son of Pieter ! 
Verelst, a painter, originally of Antwerp, i 
The name of Vander Elst or Van der Heist, 1 
shortened into Verelst, was well known in , 
Holland, especially at Dordrecht, where I 
Pieter Verelst first settled. He painted por- 
traits and also small peasant scenes in the 
manner of Ostade, Sorgh, and other painters, 
for whose works his pictures have often been 
mistaken. In 1(W2 he settled at The Hague, 1 
where he became a prominent m*»mber of ' 
the guild of St. Luke, of which \\\\ sons, ' 
Harmen and Simon, were also members in 
1666. Simon Verelst excelled in flower- 
painting, his works being remarkable for . 
their finish and exactness, and as rivalling i 



those of the famous flower-painter of that 
date, Kachel Uuysch. He seems to have 
come to London in 1669, and lodged near 
Jan Ijooten [q. v.] in St. Jameses market, 
where he was seen by Samuel Pepys. In his 
diary for 11 April 1(569, Pepys says that he 
visited Looten, who 'by accident did direct 
us to a painter that was then in the house 
with him, a Dutchman, newly come over, 
one Evereest [^k*], who took us to his lodg- 
ing close by, and did show us a little flower- 
pot of his drawing, the finest thing that 
ever, I think, I saw in my life; the drops 
j of dew hanging on the leaves, so as I was 
i forced again and again to put my finger to 
I it, to feel whether my eyes were deceived 
! or no. He do ask 70/. for it ; I had the 
' vanity to bid him 20/. But a better picture 
j I never saw in my whole life, and it is worth 
going twenty miles to see it.' Verelst's 
llower-paintings were quickly the fashion of 
the day. The second Duke of Buckingham 
urjred him to attempt portraiture, and he 
painted a small portrait of the duke sur- 
rounded with fruit and flowers. The novelty 
of treatment became fashionable, and Verelst s 
services were eagerly competed for by the 
court and nobility (cf. Peck, Desiderata Cur. 
1732, bk. vi. p. 44). l»ortrait8 with floral 
accessories conspicuous in the composition 
are frequently met with in private collec- 
tions. One of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
is at Hampton Court. Verelst became in- 
ordinately vain and conceited, and regarded 
himself as the god of flowers and a king of 
painters. Matthew Prior celebrated his 

{>aintipgs in verse. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
lowever, was so much disgusted with 
Verelst *s behaviour that he declined to sit 
to him. At last Verelst's excessive conceit 
produced a disordered mind, and he was 
placed in confinement. Although he re- 
covered partiallv, he lost his vogue as an 
artist, and died In Suttblk Street about 1721 . 
Six portraits, including the king and queen, 
were in James IPs collection. In I680 \ erelst 
was employed at Windsor to paint the por- 
trait of the Duchess of Norfolk, and was 
subsequently an important witness in the suit 
brought by her husband against the duche.ss 
for criminal conversation with Sir John Ger- 
maine. 

Harmen VEKET.8T(1643?-1700.P),painter, 
elder brother of the above, painted portraits 
and flowers. He resided till 166/ at the 
Hague, and then removed to Amsterdam 
Subsequently he visited France and Italy, 
and settled for some time in Vienna. Towards 
the close of his life, about 1683, he came to 
England, and died in London about 1700. 
He is said to have been buried in St. An- 
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drew*8» Holborn. lie left a 8on, Cornelius 
Verelsty a painter, bom in Holland in 1667, 
died in London in 1734, and a daughter, 
Maria \'erel8t, bom at Vienna in 1680, who 
studied painting under her father, and even- 
tually came to London, where she worked 
with and in the manner of her uncle 



cation led to a slight dispute with EIrasmus, 
who claimed that his * Adagia ' appeared first. 
Polydore Vergil pointed out the true state 
of the case in the preface to the ' De Inven- 
tori bus lierum' in 1499, and then Erasmus 
explained that he had not heard of Polydore 
Vergil's work when he published his own. 



Simon, in whose house she resided. She On this Polydore Vergil was mollified, and 
had considerable success as a painter, and 1 the relations between the two, though occa- 
died in London in 1744. | sionally strained, were thenceforth friendly. 

WiLLEM Verelst {jl, 1740) was son of Still Polydore Vergil thouj^ht it well to dis- 
Cornelius, and bom in I^ndon, where he | cuss the question of priority in the epistle 
practised as a portrait-painter. About 1740 to Richard Pace which is found in the 1621 
he painted for the East India Company two edition of the * Adagia' (Ferguson). 
portraits of John Dean, a sailor, who saved | But the * De Inventoribus Rerum * was 
one of the company's ships. One of these far more popular. It was written at the re- 
portraits is in the National Portrait Gallery, quest of tne Duke of Urbino, and, according 
He painted a portrait of Tobias George Smol- to Vergil's own account, was composed in 
lett [q. v.], the novelist, in 1756. A portrait j nine months. It was published at Venice 
group by him is at St. Giles's, Dorset, the from the press of De Pensis in 1499, and in 
seatoftheEarlof Shafcesbury. II arry Verelst all somewhere about a hundred and ten edi- 
[q. v.] was AVillem Verelst's nephew. tions have appeared. About thirty of these 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, cd. Wor- consist of translations or abridgments into 
num; informaiion from Dr. A. Bredius and | Italian, Spanish, French, German, and Eug- 
i»r. C. Ilofbtedc Je Groot.] L. C. ! lish. At first the work consisted of three 

I books. Five more were added, probably 

VERGIL, POLYDORE (1470 P-looo :-), first in the Basel edition of 1521 (Ferguson, 
historian, bom at Urbino in Italy about J who doubts the existence of the supposed 
1470, was son of George Vergil. Ilia great- 1517 edition). The Latin text took final 
grandfather, Antony \ ergil, had been doctor , shape not later than 1544, possibly earlier ; 
of physic and philosophy and reader in the I the first English abridgment appeared in 
university of Paris ; one of his brothers, John '; 1546 (see Ferguson for much curious in- 
Matt hew Vergil, professor of philosophy , formation as to the English editions). Poly- 
at I'avia, died young; another, .Jerome dore Vergil in many parts of his writings 
Vergil, was a merchant who lived for some shows a tendency to rationalism, and various 
time in London. From an account of him- | statements in the * De Inventoribus Rerum ' 
self which he gave in 1509 to Jamrs IV of oifended the clergy. It was, therefore, put 
Scotland, it a])pears that he studied at Padua, on the * Index,' and later, in 1576, an expur- 
but before that he seems to have been at i gated edition was printed at Rome and 
Bologna. At .some uncertain time he became others forbidden. 

secretary to the Duke of I'rbino, his j)atron Polydore Vergil became chamberlain to 
in literature, lie certainly remained for i Alexander VI, whose papacy lasted from 
some time at Padua, and there his earliest 1402 to 1498. His relative, Adrian de Cas- 
known work, an epistle ])refixed to the tello \\\, v.], had been made collector of 
Venetian edition of the 'Cornucopie* of Ni- ' Peter's pence in England about 1489, but 
colaus Perottus, published in 1490, was com- ; had been resident at Rome as Henry VIFs 
posed. This work he is said to have collated ' representative since 1492. Probably by his 
with a manuscript in the ducal library at influence Polydore Vergil was a]>pointed 
Urbino. It was at l*adua, too, according to | sub-collector, and came to England m 1501 
his own statement, that lie wrote the two or possibly (cf. Buscn, p. 396) in the early 
books by which he became widely known, part of 1502. His first clerical preferment 
the * Proverbiorum Libellus' or 'Adagia,' | in tliis country was the rectory of Church 
and the ' De Inventoribus Rerum.' The ; Langton, I^icestershire, to which he was 
• Proverbiorum Libellus' was printed at presented by Sir Nicholas Griffin on 6 Nov. 
X'enice in 1498 (cf. Duplessis, /yi7»/. P«re- I 1503. That he was intimate with Henry VII 
miolo(/if/uey p. 80), and dedicated to the Duke i his history aftbrds abundant evidence, and it 
of I'rbino ; it was the first collection of the I was Henry himself who in 1505 asked him 



kind (FKKGi:sox),and its popularity may be 
gauged by the rapid succession of the editions 
which appeared (\'enice 1500, Strasburg 
1511, Basel 1521, 1525, 1550). Its pubU- 



to write a history of England. From this 
time accordingly much of his leisure was 
occupied by that work. Adrian de Castillo, 
though not in England, had been made 
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biflhop of [lereford in 1602, and when, in 
1604, he was translated to Bath and Wells, 
Polydore Vergil acted as his proxy at the 
enthronement. About 1507 he was made 
prebendary of Nonnington in the cathedral 
of Hereford, and on 6 Feb. 1507-8 arch- 
deacon of Wells and prebendary of Brent. 
He cannot have been much at Wells. He 
lived a literary life in London, correspond- 
ing with his friends in Italy (cf. Gaikbner, 
Letters and Papers of liichard III and Henry 
VII, i. 246, ii. 168) and occupied in writing 
books ; once he is mentioned as buying 
horses for the Duke of Mantua. He pre- 
sented hangings for the choir of Wells 
cathedral which Leland saw with Polydore 
Vergil's arms, a laurel tree vert on ground 
argent supported by two crocodiles proper, 
worked m them ; they were there, says 
Burton, in his day, 163(5. On 16 April 1507 
Polydore Vergil was collated to tlie prebend 
of Scamlesby in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

Wood states, what other authorities con- 
firm, that Polydore enjoyed tlie friendship 
of the learned, in particular of Fox, More, 
Pace, Linacre, Tunstall, and Latimer. In 
his history he speaks kindly of Lily and 
Colet ; one of Lily's sons was called Poly- 
dore, probably after him. In all his histo- 
rical work he gives evidence of zealous per- 
sonal investigation. The interesting letter 
which is* extant from him to James IV^ of 
Scotland (printed in Polydore VeryiCs Ilia- 
tory, ed. Ellis, vol. i. p. xii), besides contain- 
ing some biographical particulars, asks for 
the names and deeds of the Scottish kings. 
He had in vain, he says, sought for this in- 
formation from .Fames's chaplain. James did 
not comply with the request, liuddiman sug- 
gests because he thought that Scottish his- 
tory could be best written by Scotchmen ; 
una thus Hector Boethius came to take these 
matters in hand. Gawin Douglas [q. v."!, 
bishop of Dunkeld, however, just before his 
death, alx)ut 1522, gave the required in- 
formation, which Polydore \'ergil gratefully 
acknowledged. 

On 22 Oct. 1510 Polydore \'ergil was 
naturalised without paying the usual fees, 
and, owing doubtless to the favour of the 
king, he was in 1513 excused from paying 
extra subsidy due from him as a foreigner. 
On 11 June of the same vear he was collated 
to the prebend of Oxgate in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In 1514 he decided to go to 
Home, and on 26 Feb. in that year Henry 
wrote to Leo X commending him and say- 
ing that he wished to revisit his native land 
after twelve years* absence (printed in His- 
tory, ed. Ellis, vol. i. p. xi). 

The events which follow are obscure. In 



February Vergil returned from his visit to 
Home, during which Wolsey apparently ex- 
pected his aid in obtaining a cardinal's hat ; 
but a letter dated 3 March, in which he 
made indiscreet references to Wolsey's ambi- 
tion, was intercepted, and on 11 April 1615 
Andrew Ammonius [q. v.] brought definite 
charges against \'ergil of vilifymg Wolsey 
and of forging dispensations. Vergil was 
thus seriously compromised, and he was put 
in prison. Henry VIII wrote to Leo on 
22 May 1515 explaining the cause of this 
step, and asftking that Ammonius should be 
appointed in his stead. Sir Henry Ellis 
cannot be right in saying that Ammonius 
was formally made sub-collector on 26 March 
1515, unless the appointment was antedated. 

Vergil's imprisonment occasioned great 
excitement. I-ieo X, Cardinal Giulio de' 
Medici, and the university of Oxford peti- 
tioned the king for his release. In September 
1515 Polydore Vergil addressed himself to 
Wolsey in terms which show, as does his 
subsequent letter to Mary, how thoroughly 
pagan he was (printed in History^ ed. Ellis, 
vol. i. p. xv). It appears that Vergil was 
released befoni 24 Dec. 1515. Although he 
lost his subcollectorship, he managed to re- 
tain his benefices. His imprisonment made 
him a determined enemy of Wolsey, and his 
view of Wolsev, as recorded in his historv 
of England and copied by writer after writer, 
held the field until recent years. 

On 12 Marcli 1516 the pope wrote that he 
required Vergil at Rome at once. He was 
in England again in 1517. In 1521 Erasmus, 
writing to Pace, mentionod that Frobenius 
was printing some of Polydore Vergil's 
works, a reference doubtless to the edition 
of the * De lucrum Inventoribus * which then 
appeared. In 1522 he was so far restored 
to favour that he was again treated as a 
native in respect of the clerical subsidy. 

In 1523 he wrote olfering Erasmus help 
and money. On hia side Erasmus was 
grateful for his liberality, and helped \'ergil 
with regard to the printing of his books. 
While passing an autumn vacation in the 
country in 1524 (Fergisox), Vergil com- 
posed a commentary on the Lord's Prayer 
with an epistle to Fisher prefixed. It seems 
to have appeared for the first time (/A.) in 
the edition of the * Proverbs and Inventions ' 
published in 1525. It was afterwards often 
printed with the * Inventions,' and, with that 
book, appeared in Italian in 1543. IVofessor 
Ferguson cannot confirm Ellis's surmise that 
it was printed separately about 1554. 

In the course of his studies for his his- 
tory of England he edited in 1525 the 
work of Gildas for the first time. Tunstall 
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lent him one manuscript, which he collated 
with one in his own possession. 

On 6 June 1583 Polydore Vergil had 
license to go beyond the sea on business, 
with six horses and six servants. lie pro- 
bably went a little later, as we know from 
the dedication to his history that he was in 
London in August 1533. This work, upon 
which he had been engaged for twenty-eight 
years, was now ready tor publication. It 
was dedicated to Henry VIII, and printed at 
Basel by Bebelius, 1534, fol. The title of 
the first edition runs * Polydori Vergilii Ur- 
binatis Anglicse Ilistorias Libri xxvi.' A 
second edition was published at Basel in 
1546. In both these the history is brought 
down to 1501). The third edition, Basel, 
1555, fol., comprised twenty-seven books, 
and brought the history down to 1538. 
Later editions were: Basel, 1557, fol.; Ghent, 
1556-7, 2 vols. sm. 8vo ; Basel, 1570, fol. ; 
Leyden, 1651, 8vo. Thysius, who edited 
the last, overlooked the reign of Henry VIII 
while the book was passing through the 
press, and ultimately inserted it at the be- 
ginning. Sir Henry Ellis edited for the 
Camden Society in 1844 the reigns of 
Henry VI, Edward IV, and Kichawl III, 
and in 1846 the first eight books, comprising 
the period prior to the Norman conquest, 
from a manuscript translation of the Tudor 

e'riod, Koyal MS. 18, C. viii. and ix. in the 
ritish Museum. 

Vergil was nn Italian, a Roman catholic, 
a (lespisor of Brute, of (leoftrey of Mon- 
mouth, and of Arthur, a contemner of 
Wyclit* and the lollards. Many passages 
wounded national or religious prejudices. 
The most notable of his antagonists were 
Leland, whose * (^odrus sive Laus et De- 
fensio (lallofridi Arturii Monumetensis 
contra Polydorum Vergilium ' is contained 
in the fifth volum»' of his * Collectanea ; ' and 
Sir John Price [n. v.], whose posthumous 
* llistoria) Brvtannicie Defensio* was directed 
against Vergil. More serious are the charges, 
somewhat inconsistent, of burning the re- 
cords that he had used, or of shipping them 
ott* to Home. Burton needlessly, but ably, 
defended him against the former charge 
(Nichols, Leicesteri^hirey iii. i. 538). Accord- 
ing to (iale, a shipload of documents sailed 
from Kochester Bridge (see upon the whole 
question Si it Henry Ellis, Histoty, pp. 
XX, &c.) 

Vergil's historical method was far in ad- 
vance of anything that England had then 
known. Unlike preceding chroniclers, he 
wrote a history on modern lines, attempted 
to weigh authorities, and told a connected 
story. As an authority he is invaluable for 



the reig^ of Henry VII, with whose aims 
and character he thoroughly sympathised, 
and he realised fully the changes which 
marked the passing away of the middle ages 
(cf.BcsCH, England under the Tndors fXmn&l,, 
p. 397 ; Gairdner, JEarli/ Chroniclers, p. 306; 
Ellis, passim ; for another view, Markham 
in Ew/l. Hist. Bev. vi. 254). When he comes 
to the time of Ilenrv VIII he is not so trust- 
worthy, owing to nis bias against Wolsey. 
The substance of his history became, through 
the med ium of Hall and later writers, com mon 
property. It is curious to note that, having 
served as a source for Hall's chronicle, Polv- 
dore used Hall himself in his last part. 

l*olydore Vergil seems to have caught 
the contemporary spirit of religious indilfe- 
rentism. There is no record of his having, 
as archdeacon of Wells, taken the supremacy 
oath, but he signed the articles of 1536; in 
this year he acted as proctor for Cardinal 
Campeggio, and as proctor in convocation 
for the cathedral chapter. He is supposed 
to have visited Italy between 1536 and 1547 
(Ferouson), but he cannot have stayed there 
I long. His health now, it would appear, began 
, to fail {Historia, ed. 1557, n. 619). On 
j 29 Sept. 1539 he was four ana a half years 
in arrears with the rent of his house (4/. 
13*. 4rf. ]>er annum), but on 9 July 1540 he 
was one of those present at the process as 
to Anne of Cleves and signed the judgment 
of convocation. He was in London in 154^1 

In 1547 he signed the declaration in 
favour of communion in both kinds. He 
was now very old and ill, and probably 
anxious about the rate at which relig^ious 
matters were moving (* turbata Anglia in 
patriam rediit '), and so he decided to return 
to Urbino. On 2 June 1550 he obtained a 
warrant enabling him to depart, and at the 
same time to continue to hold Nonnington 
and his archdeaconry. The warrant spoke 
of him in very honourable terms, referring to 
his * long, painful, and acceptable service.* 
On 13 Oct. 1551 he received a hundred 
marks, and on 1 Nov. three hundred crowns 
of the royal bounty, apparently for his 
travelling expenses. It seems that he sold 
the archdeacon's house at Wells, and it re- 
mained in private hands until a few years ago, 
when it was bought for the theological college. 

From Urbino he wrote a letter to Queen 
Mary on her accession, dated 5 Aug. 1653. 
The date of his death at Urbino is doubtful. 
\]^o\'m\ {Storia dei Conti e Duchi d* Urbino^ 
ii. 343) says that he died in 1555. His suc- 
cessor in the archdeaconry was collated in 
1554 during his lifetime. Oxgate was given 
to John Brabant on 19 Dec. 1555, owing, it 
is stated, to the death of Polydore Vergil. 
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But he is recorded as presenting to South 
Brent aspatron on 13 Jan. 1557. His successor 
at Nonnington was admitted on 21 May 1558. 
According to Peter a Sancto Romualdo in 
the continuation of Ademar^s 'Chronicle/ 
he died in 16&J. Andraw Thevet in his 

* Virorum Illustrium llistoria ' gives the 
same date. The balance of evidence seems 
in favour of 1555. He was buried in the 
Duomo. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Polydore Vergil published: 1. *De 
Prodigiis/ the preface to which is addressed 
to the Duke of Urbino and dated 1526. 
Ferguson thinks that the British Museum 
copy (Basel, 1531) is the first edition ; an- 
other edition appeared in 1533. It was 
reprinted with the * Be Inventoribus Ilerum/ 
Basel 1544 (Fabricius says 1545), Leyden 
1644, Amsterdam 1671. An Italian trans- 
lation by Baldelli, with Polydore Vergil's 
other dialogues, appeared, Venice 1 550. \V ith 
the works of Juli usObsequeus and Camerarius 
it was printed in Latin at Basel 1552, and 
Lyons 1553. An Italian translation of the 
three writers by Damiano MaratK (Lyons, 
1554) is perhaps the most interesting edi- 
tion on account of the woodcuts ; an illus- 
trated French translation of the three ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1555, and a Latin one, 
poorer but also illustrated, Lyons, 1589. 
2. *Divi Joannis Chrysostomi de perfecto 
Monacho Principe Libellus.' The dedication 
to Erasmus is uated 1528 ; it was at Eras- 
mus's request that the translation of the frag- 
ment from Greek was undertaken. It was 
first published at Basel in 1533 (Ferguson), 
8vo. Later it was reprinted with the * Pro- 
verbs,' Basel, 1550, 8vo. 3. * De Patientia 
et ejus fructu libri duo,* * De Vita Perfecta,' 
and * De ^'eritate et Mendacio.' These three 
dialogues were written apparently in 1543 ; 
the epistle to the Duke of Urbino prefixed 
to that on patience is so dated. The edition 
(mentioned by Bale) of Basel, 8vo, 1545, in 
which they were printed together with the 

* De Prodigiis,' is probably the first. They 
appeared in Italian by Baldelli, Venice, 1550 
(see above). Polydore Vergil contributed a 
preface to the treatise on * Matrimony ' by 
William Harrington [q. v.] which appeared 
without date before 1528. He also wrote 
notes on Horace which were included in 
lloniffer's edition, Basel, 1580. 

IMe vaguely mentions one or two other 
works which cannot be identified. There 
seem to have been one or two manuscripts 
which have perished; one, the 'Cronica 
Folydori,' was in the Boyal Library in the 
daysof Henry VIII (cf. Fabricius, vi. 308). 
A most interesting letter from liichard Mul- 



coster to Abraham Ortelius contains a refe- 
rence to Polydore \'ergirs works, which, like 
a similar reference in a letter from Janus 
Jacobus Boissardus to Ortelius, suggests that 
he published other volumes than those that 
are now extant. 

[The most imp^irtant sources of information 
are Professor Fergusou's pamphlets >ind article in 
Archaeologia, i.i. i. 107, on the bibliography of 
the De Inventoribus Rerum ; Ellis's prefaces to 
the 2 vols, of the History of Engl, published by 
the Camden Society: Nichols's Leicestershire, 
III. i 538 ; Tiraboschi's Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, vii. iii. 1014; the Calendared Letters 
and Papers Henry VIII, first five vols. ; Bale*s 
Soriptores, fol. 223, and the prefaces to Polydore 
Vergil's own works. >'ee also Dennistoun's Lives 
of the Dukes of Urbino, ii. 110-12,446; Saouto's 
Diarii, ed. Stefani, v. 233, 238. 240 ; Beckmann's 
Beytrago zur Geschichte der Erfindungon, iii. 
671-8; Reusch's Der Index, i. 154-5, 469; 
Gairdner's Early Chroniclers ; Jortin's Erasmus, 
i. 11, 64, &c., ii. 344, 345, 717 ; Knight's Eras- 
mus, pp. 169-70; Erasmus's Epistolae (ed. Lond. 
1642), pp. 669, &c ; Kawdon Brown's Four Years 
at the Court of Henry VIII, i. 88, ii. 66, 320 ; 
Le Neve's Fasti Ecdes. Angl. i. 161, 618, ii. 
204; Brewer's Henry VIII, i. 28, 31. &c; 
Wood's AthenjD Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 13, 24, 190, 
iii. 436. Fasti Oxon. i. 8, 31, 117; Stevenson's 
ed. of Gildas, pref. pp. xvii, &c ; Foxc's Acts and 
Mon. i. 322, ii. 69, &c. v. 279. 742 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd scr. iv. 67, 3rd ser. iv. 487, 6th 
ser. i. 308, 338 ; Iceland's Itin., cd. Hearne, iii. 
107; Proc. of Somerset Arch, and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. xxxiii. 108 ; Reynolds's Wells Cathedral, 
p. 224; Wells Cath. MSS. (Ilist.MSS. Comm.), 
p. 223 ; Weaver's Somerset Incumbents, pp. 26, 
36, 107 ; Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, (1202- 
1609) p. 936, (1509-19) p. 129, (1527-33) p. 
794 ; Hessels's Et'cl. Lond. Bat. Ex. Arch. i. 
250, 469 ; Cassan'f* Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
p. 332. For a detailed criticism of his hihtory 
during the reign of Henry VII, see Busch in Eng- 
land under theTudors, vol. i. ; several references 
to its importance for the reign of lleory VIII 
will be found in Brewer's Henry VIII, e.g. i. 21. 
There are many references, mostly expressing 
disapproval, in Strype's Works, and in the publi- 
cations of the Parker Society ; see the general 
indexes. Notes very kindly furnibhed by Pro- 
fessor Busch and Professor Ferguson. In- 
formation most kindly obtained at Wells by 
Mr. Walter Hobhouse, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Hobhouse, Mr. T. S. Holmes, and Canon 
Church.] W. A. J. A. 

VERMIGLI, PIETRO MARTIRE 
(1500-1502), reformer, known as Peteb 
Maktyr, son of Stefano Vermigli, by his 
first wife, Maria Fumantina, was born at 
Florence on 8 May 1600. His father, who 
had been a follower of Savonarola, lost 
' several children in infancy, and vowed to 
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dedicate any that lived to the Dominican 
saint, PeterMartyr (d, 1262). His mother 
taught him Latin ; his studies were pursued 
under Marcello Vergilio. At the age of 
sixteen he entered on his novitiate in the 
Augustinian cloister at Fiesole, his sister 
Felicita entering the convent of St. Peter 
Martyr. 1 1 is fat ner*8 d isapproval of th is step 
lias been inferred from his leaving part of 
his property to the Albergo de* Forestieri 
for tne benefit of the poor. At Fiesole he 
had access to a fine library, and applied him- 
self to biblical study. In 1519 he was trans- 
ferred to the convent of St. John of Verdara, 
near Padua, and studied for eight years at 
the university of Padua, attaining the degree 
of D.D. To master the philosophy of Aris- 
totle he learnt (Ireek. He was first em- 
ployed as a ])ublic preacher in Lent 1527 at 
hrescia, then at l^ome, Venice, Pisa, and 
elsewhere. In the intervals between the 
preaching seasons (Advent and Lent) ob- 
served by Augustinians, he lectured on Scrip- 
ture in various convents of his order ; at 
Bologna he learned Hebrew by help of a 
Jewish physician, named Isaac ; at \ ercelli 
he renewed a friendship with Benedict 
('Usano, and lectured on Homer at his re- 
quest. By 1530 he was elected abbot of the 
Augustinian monastery in Spoleto, and * re- 
formator* of his order. Showing great ca- 
pacity, he was promoted, three years lat«r, 
to be prior of the important convent of St. 
IVttT at Aram at >»aples. Here ho fell in 
with the commentaries on the (i08i)els (11527) 
and the Psalms (152J)) by Martin Bucer 
[((. v.], and read also Zuiugli's * Do Vera et 
Falsa Religione* (1525). Like Bernardino 
< )chino [q. v.], he came under the influence 
of Juan de Valdts, and was associated with 
his evangelical conferences. In his convent 
church he began to lecture to large audi- 
f'uces on the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The Theatins accused him of error regarding 
purgatory, and Toledo, the viceroy, forbade 
his preaching. The prohibit ion was removed 
on appeal to Rome, where he had influential 
friends among the cardinals, including Regi- 
nald Pole [q. v.], his contemporary at Padua. 
His health was impaired by a fever, and in 
the latter half of 1541 he was transferred to 
Lucca, as prior of St. Frediano, and visitor- 
general of his order. At Lucca he did much 
to promote biblical studies, engaging John 
Emmanuel Tremellius[q. v.] to teach Hebrew. 
His safety was endangered by measures taken 
against heresy by the cardinal bishop of Lucca, 
Bartholomew Ouidoccioni. Summoned in 
August 1 542 to a chapter of the order at G enoa, 
Vermigli fled from Lucca with three friends, 
hid for a short time in Pisa, where he cele- 



brated the Lord*8 Supper in secret, and made 
his way to Ochino at Florence. VermigU 
had already made his plans for leaving Italy; 
he advised Ochino to the same course, and 
furnished money for his journey to Geneva. 
Two days later (? 25 Aug.) Vermigli started 
for Ziirich. Finding no opening there, he 

5ushed on to Basle, with no better prospect, 
'he death of Capito (1541) had made a 
vacancy at Strasburg. On Bucer's invita- 
tion, Vermigli went thither on 16 Nov. 1642 ; 
the senate appointed him professor of theology, 
and for five years he prelected on parts of 
the Old Testament with great reputation. 
Here he married his first wife, datherine 
Dammartin of Metz, who had left a convent, 
having adopted evangrelical views. 

In 1547 Cranmer invited Vermigli and 
Ochino to England, charging John Abell 
(d, 1569), a London merchant, with the 
conduct of their journey. AbelFs account 
of expenses (126/. 7$. 6d, from their outfit) 
at Basle to their arrival in London — from 
4 Nov. to 20 Dec. — is still preser^-ed (Ash- 
mole MSS. No. 826). Cranmer received them 
at Lambeth, and obtained for each of them a 
pension of fortjr marks, secured by letters 
patent. Vermigli was followed by his friend 
Giulio Terenziano, known in P^nj^land as 
Julius. In February 1548 Vermigli was in- 
corporated D.I), at Oxford, and appointed 
regius professor of divinity at the end of 
March. He succeeded Richard Smith, D.D. 
[q.v.], deprived. Smith attended his lectures 
(on the Epistles to the Corinthians), and 
challenged him to a disputation on the eu- 
charist, which was fixed for 4 Mav 1549. 
Accounts diff*er as to whether Smith ap- 
peared. According to AVood and Str\'pe, 
the discussion, which actually began on 
28 May, lasted four days, Vermigli's oppo- 




Cra7ime)\ ed. names, 1 853, i. 2^9 ). A'erraigli 
and Tresham each published accounts of the 
disputation. Vermigli believed in a real pre- 
sence, conditioned by the faith of the recipi- 
ent. On 20 Jan. 1550-1 he was installed in 
the first canon rv of Christ Church. 1 1 is wife 
and the wife of Bichard Cox (1500-1581) 
[q.v.] were * the first women, as 'twas observM, 
that resided in any coll. or hall in Oxon* 
(Wood). Hence the windows of his lodgings, 
which looked into Fish Street, were often 
broken, * especially in the night time,* by in- 
dignant papists, and he removed to the 
lodgings of the second canonry in the cloister, 
and built in the garden * a fabric of stone ' 
two stories high, as a study (demolished, 
March 1684, by Henry Aldrich [q. v.]) 
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Vermigli*8 share in the preparation of the 
prayer-book of 1552 haa been variously esti- 
mated, but seems to have been limited to 
advocacy of alterations proposed by Bucer 
before his death. These changes were in 
some instances adopted; other objections 
were met by emendations made by English 
bishops, especially Ridley. Vermigli was 
placed on tne commission (11 Nov. 1551) 
of eight (six divines and two laymen), se- 
lected from a larger commission (6 Oct.) of 
thirty-two, for reformation of the ecclesi- 
astical laws (Card WELL, Documentary An- 
nals, 1839, i. 95). He came up to London 
as Cranmer's guest at I^mbeth. The new 
code had already been drafted in the previous 
reign, under Cranmer's superintendence ; it 
was now revised by Cranmer and Vermigli, 
the phraseology being corrected by Walter 
Haddon, LL.I). [q. v.], and was published 
in 1 571, 4to, but never authorised (see Card- 
well's reprint, 1860, with information based 
on Harl. M8. 426, containing great part of 
the original). Vermigli returned to Oxford 
on the dissolution of parliament (15 April). 
The Strasburg authorities were anxious for 
his return thither; but Edward VI would 
not permit it. 

Early in 1 553 Vermigli's wife died of fever, 
and he was for some months prostrated by the 
same disorder. On the accession of Mary 
he was kept prisoner in his house for six 
weeks, Henry Siddall or Syddall [q. v.] 
being charged to prevent his escape. His 
friend Terenziano, with William Whitting- 
ham [q. v.], petitioned the privy council at 
Kicbmond for a license enabling him to leave 
the kingdom. Through the interest of Sir 
John Mason [q. v.] he was allowed to come 
up to London ; he stayed with Cranmer at 
Lambeth, and on 13 Sept. obtained a safe- 
conduct from the queen. Gardiner stood his 
friend, and found him money for his journey. 
He sailed for Antwerp, and reached Stras- 
burg on 29 Oct. 

Opposition to his reappointment as pro- 
fessor was raised by Jean Marbach (1521- 
1581), head of the Strasburg consistory, on 
the ground that he had receded from the 
Lutheran doctrine of the eucharist. Ver- 
migli made a conciliatory statement of his 
position, but declined to subscribe the Wit- 
tenberg Concordia of 1536. The senate was 
with him, and on 1 Jan. 1554 he was re- 
stored to his former place. In May Calvin 
invited him to take charge of the Italian 
church at Geneva, but he declined. In 1555 
he gave hospitality to John Jewel [q. v.], 
and his house became a rallying point for a 
numberof English exiles repelled by the inter- 
Bil disputes at Frankfort. lienewed opposi- 



tion to his eucharist ic teaching rendered his 
position at Strasburg untenable. An invita- 
tion from Ziirich to succeed Conrad Pellican 
in the chair of Hebrew reached him in May 
1556. He at once accepted it, and removed to 
Ziirich in July 1556, taking Jewel with him. 

At Ziirich he married for the second time. 
He declined renewed invitations to Geneva 
(1557) and to Oxford (1561). With Jewel, 
Cox, John Parkhurst (1512 P-1 575) [q. v.], 
Edwin Sandys (1516P-1588^ [q. v.l, Tliomas 
Sampson [q. v.], and others, ne maintained a 
constant correspondence on English affairs. 
On the invitation of Anthony , king of Navarre, 
he took part in the colloquy of Poissy(9Sept.- 
19 Oct. 1561), speaking in Italian to gain 
the ear of Catherine de Medicis. Ilis own 
account of the colloquy, continued by Wil- 
liam Stuckius, who accompanied him, is 
printed by Hottinger (Hist. JEccles. 1665, 
vii. 714 seq.) The journey was too much 
for him, and his health began to fail. He 
was seized with fever on 4 Nov., and died at 
Zurich on 12 Nov. 1562. A silver medal 
bearing his likeness was sent to his English 
friends. His portrait (on a panel) is in the 
hall of Christ Church, Oxfora, and has been 
several times engraved. 

He married, first, Catherine Dammartin 
(died without issue 15 Feb. 1553), described 
by George Abbot [q. v.] as * reasonably cor- 
pulent, but of most matronlike modesty,' and 
skilled in cutting * plumstones into curious 
faces.' She was buried in the cathedral at 
Oxford, near the tomb of St. Frideswide. 
In 1557 a commission against heresy, headed 
by James Brooks [q. v.], sought evidence of 
her heresy, with a view to burning her body ; 
none was obtained, as the persons examined 
* did not understand her language.' Car- 
dinal Pole sent an order to Richard Martial 
or Marshall [q. v.J, dean of Christ Church, 
for the disinterment of the body, as it lay 
near that of the saint. Martial transferred 
the corpse to a dungheap in his stable. In 
1558 an ecclesiastical commission deputed 
James Calfhill [q. v.] to superintend the 
reinterment. The remains were identified, 
and, purposely mingled with supi)osed relics 
of St. Frideswide, were buried at the north- 
east end of the cathedral, after an oration 
ending * hie reauiescit religio cum supersti- 
tione' (see Calfhill's * Historia de Exhu- 
matione' in Hubert's iTw^oWflr, 1561, 8 vo). 
Vermigli married, secondly, Caterina Me- 
renda, a native of Brescia, and member of 
the Italian church at Geneva, by whom he 
had two children who died in infancy, and 
a posthumous daughter, Maria, who mar- 
ried Paul Zanin. His widow married Lodo- 
vico Konco. a merchant of Locarno. 
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Veniiigli*8 chief publications were the fol- 




fol.; in English, 1083, fol. 3. * Una sem- 

Slice Dichiaratione sopra gli XII Articoli 
ella Fede,' Hasle, 1044, 4to (translated 
into Latin, with title 'Symboli Expositio*). 
4. 'Tractatio de Sacramento Eucnaristitc ' 
[1549], 4to ; gives his account of the Oxford 
discussion ; often reprinted ; translated into 
English by John Udall, with title * A Dis- 
course or'Traictise' [1060], 4to. 0. * An 
Epistle unto . . . the Duke of Somerset,' 
1550, 8vo; translated by Thomas Norton 
(1532-1684) [q.v.] G. 'Defensio doctrinaj 
. . .de. . . Eucharist ia/ Ziirich, 1551, 4to 
(against Stephen Gardiner [q. v.] ; often re- 
printed). 7. * Aristotelis LthiciB cum . . . 
Sacra Scriptura collatie,' 1555 (CANxti). 
8. * In Epistolam ... ad llomanos . . . Com- 
mentiirii,' Basle, 1558, fol. ; often reprinted ; 
translated into English, with title ' Most 
learned and fruit full Commentaries . . . upon 
. . . the llomanes,' 1568, fol. 9. * Defensio 
8ui contra K. Smithnei . . . de Cuelibatu,* 
Basle, 1559, 8 to. 10. * Dialogus de utraque in 
Christo natura,' Ziirich, 1061, 8vo. 1 1. * Epi- 
stolam du8B ad Ecclesias Polonicas . . . de 
negotio Stancariano,* Ziirich, 1561 (Cantu). 
Posthumous were : 12. * Ix)ci Communes 
sacrarum literarum,* Zurich, 1563, fol. ; often 
reprinted ; translated into English, with title 

* Tlie Common Places of . . . P. Martvr,' 
1583, fol. (has prefixed * oration/ by Josias 
Simler, on his life and death). 13. * Chorus 
alternatim Canentiura,' 1563 (broadsheet). 
14. * In librum Judicum . . . Commentarii,' 
Ziirich, 1563, fol.; translated into English, 
with title * Comentaries . . . upon the Booke 
of Judges,* 1564, fol. 15. * In . . . libros 
Samuelis . . . Commentarii,* Zurich, 1564, 
fol. ; often reprinted. * Preces Sacra3 ex 
I^salmis Davidis,' 1064, 16mo: translated 
into English by Charles Glemham, with title 

* Most godly Prayers . . . out of David's 
Psalmca,' 1569, 8vo. 16. *In. . . priorem 
ad Corinthios Epistolam . . . Commentarii,' 
1569, fol. ; prepared for publication at Ox- 
ford, and dedicated to Edward V I. 1 7. * Ques- 
tions propos6es & Itesolues,' 1571, 8vo. 
18. * Epistre . . . i quelques Fideles touchant 
leurabjuration* [Geneva J^J, 1074, 8vo. 19. *A 
briefe Treatise concerning. . . Dauncing* 
[1580], 8vo; edited by iloh. Massonius. 
20. * In Aristotelis Ethicorum . . . librum 

frimum. . .Commentariu8,*1582,4to. 21.*De 
^ibero Arbitrio . . . et Praedestinatione,' 
Zurich, 1087, fol. 22. * An Deus sit . . . 
author peccati. An Missa sit sacriiicium,' 
Zurich, 1087, fol. 23. *Iu Lameutationes 



. . . Jeremise . . . Commentarium,' Ziirich, 
1629, 4to; edited by J. R. Stuckius. Uis 
judgment on vestments will be found in 'A 
briefe Examination* [1659], 4to; a prefatory 
letter by him is prefixed to Jewel's ' Apo- 
logia,* edition of 1081 and subsequent ones ; 
extracts from his writings were edited in 

1849, 8vo, by Geoi^e Cornelius Gorham 
[q. v.] ; an unpublished letter was edited in 

1850, 8vo, by William Goode, D.D. [q. v.] 

[The primary source for Vermigli s life is tlie 
Onttio de VitH et Obitu by Josias 8im1er, 1563, 
in Knglisli, 1583; the Lebon by F. C.Schlos&er, 
1809, and the Leben und ausgewiihlte Schriftcn 
by C. Schmidt, 1858, are founded mainly on 
Simler; the best study in English is in Young's 
Life and Times of Aonio P*ileario, 1860. i. ."97- 
493 and appendix, where nse has been made of 
the Ziirich Letters printed for the Parker So- 
ciety: thcDiscorsoinCantiVsGli Ereticid' Italia, 
1866, ii. 69-80, is a good summary, with some 
few additional particulars. Wooi's Athens 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 326; Wood's Fasti (Bliss),!. 
126; Wood's Hist, et Antiq. Oxon. 1674, i.267 
seq. ; Strype's Cranmer and Strype's Eccles. 
Memorials ; Qmnger's Biogr. Hist, of England, 
1779, i. Ul ; McCrie's Hist, of the Beformation 
in Italy, 1833, pp. 144 seq. ; Ziirich Letters 
(Parker See.,) e<l. Hastings Robinson [q. v.], 
1 842-6, 2nd edit. 1846 ; Original LetU^rs (Parker 
See.), ed. Robinson, 1846-7 ; Benrath*s Bernar- 
dino Ochino, 1875, pp. 72 seq. ; Dixon's Hist, of 
the Church of England ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1891, iii. 981.] A. G. 

VERMUYDEN, Sir CORNELIUS 
( 1 59o ?- 1683 ?), engineer, bom probably about 
1695, was son of Giles Vermuyden of St. 
Maartensdyk, in the island of Tholen, Zealand, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of Cornelius 
AVarkendyk of the same place ( Visit. London^ 
1633, ii. 310; Van der Aa, Woordenboekj 
xix. 184). Ilis native place atlbrded him 
exceptional facilities for studying the prin- 
ciples and practice of embanking ana re> 
claiming lands from the sea, and his skill in 
this profession apparently led to a demand 
for his services in England, lie is impro- 
bably said to have noticed the possibility of 
reclaiming Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire when 
in attendance on Prince Henry, who died in 
1612 ; but the earliest authentic mention of 
him in England occurs in 1021. In Sep- 
tember of that year the Thames had broken 
down its banks near Havering and Dagen- 
ham in Essex, and Vermuyden was employed 
to repair the breaches ana drain the marshes 
(Sir W. Dugdale Hist, of Imbankim/^ p. 
82). In the following year he professed to 
have accomplished his task, and spent 3,600/. 
on it ; the commissioners of sewers for the 
county, however, declared that he had ac- 
complished little, and that the land was in 
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» irane condition than before (Cal. Utate 
fii;»r».Dom. 1619-23, pp. 4;0, 476). Th*y 
aocordmE-lj refused to pay his oliargesj but 
in July I62U the kiuf^ granted him a n>n- 
siderabk portion ttt the reclaimed land as 
compensation tDcttntLB, p. i^d; Cat. Slate 
Papfn. Dom. l«25-6, p. «3). In February 
1021-2 Vermuyden had also undertaken to 
drain three hundred and «ixly thousand ai-res 
of fen land in tb« connties of Northampton, 
Lincoln, and Cambridge, of which he and 
Ilia colleague* in the venture were to receive 
fifty thousand acrea in free gift, and twenty 
thousand more to whieh was attached the 
obligation of keeping the rest drv {tb. 1619- 
1«23, p. 3o3). 

In 1630 Vermuyden undertook to drain 
Hatfield Chase in the isle of Axholme ; on 
13 Jtme 1628 he was granted 3,600 acres in 
Miuen Leyels, and on 11 July Hattield 
Chaae and other lauds at a rent of 150/. a 
jear. These were supplemented in 1629 by 
a grant of a third of the lands he had re- 
elumsd for a tine of Iti.OOO/. lib. lB2(il-9, 
pp. 160. 206 1 Gabdimbh, viii. 2»2). The 
undertaking was finaneed by capitalists in 
London, Amsterdam, end i>ordrecht, and 
workmenwepeimporledrromlloUand. From 
the firat it met with great opposition. The 
foreign workmen were unpopular, the re- 
clamation of the man- lies proved injurious to 
nuo^ who had earned a living by fishing or 
ananng ducks, and their resentment look 
the form of cutting the embankmenta and 
RttAck* on the Dutch workmen, lie latter 
wen?, moreover, bitterly annoyed when Laud 
refused to allow them to worship after their 
own fashion in chapels which \'ermuydea 
had in the contract been empowered to erect. 
Vermuyden endeavoured, by offering to com- 
pensate those who suffered by the draining 
of the fens and to employ English workmen, 
to calm the agitation. The matters in dis- 
pute were submitted to the arbitration of 
Wentworth and Ilutton ; they drew up an 
awardby which the rights of tlie commoners 
were guaranteed. It Vfas confirmed by the 
court of exchequer, but did not end Vermuy- 
den'a difficulties. Many hostile criticisms 
were passed on bisenirineering methods, and 
his disagreement with Sir PhilibertoV'ematti 
and others of the adventuifin eventually led 
him to part with his intereist in the under- 
taking and sell Hatfield Chase (Manuscript 
History of Hal field bv Abraham de la Pirme 
rq.Y.] in Lawd. MS. 897, tT. 191-3). He was, 
howerer, knighted on '2'i Sept. 1028, or on 
6 Jan. 1628-9. and on 10 July following 
giaated an addition to hie arms; in 1633 he was 
naturalised as'Sir Oomelius Pharwedo'by 
the Scots parliament (AelaParl. Scot. v. 58). 



This disappointment did not prevent Ver- 
muyden from engaging in similar ventuies. 

About 1629 he waa concerned in a contract 
for draining Malvern Chase in Worceeler- 
shire l^Hiit.MSS. Gmm. I2ib Itep. App. pt. 
iii. vol. i. p. 457), and in that year the com- 
mission of sewers entered into a contract 
with him for draining the ' fireat Fens,' 
afterwards called the Bedford I>evel. The 
same difficulties recurred, and the commis- 
einnera persuaded Fruncis Husaell, fourth 
earl of Bedford jj). v.], to undertake the work. 
He appointed \ermuvdeD engineer, and in 
1637 the work was declared completed. This 
was far from being the case, and eventually 
after much wrangling Charles I took the 
matter into his own bands. For his in- 
formation Vermuyden drew up in 1638 bis 
'Discourse touching the Great Fennea;' it 
waa not printed until 1612 (Ltmdon, 4io, 
ordered to be printed 25 Feb. 1641-2), whiMi 
Andrewes Burrell immediately replied with 
his ■ Exceptions atrainst Sir Cornelius \'ir- 
mudens Discourse' (London, 1642, 4to), in 
which be accused \ ermuyden of misrepre- 
sentation, and attacked his methods of en- 
Sineering. llis criticisms have been eti- 
orsed by modern writers, and it has even 
been said that subsequent engineers had to 
begin by unlraming all that Vermuyden 
taught and practised (see Wells, Hulorff u/ 
Bfdford Lecel, 1830, i. 92-989, for an elabo- 
rate account of the undertaking, anda severe 
condemnation of Verm uy den's methods; a 
more favourable view is taken in Smilik'b 
Lipet ijf the En^inern, i. 19-45). Charles, 
however, reappointed Vermuyden to the post 
of engineer. In the opposition which the 
scheme met with from the commonurs.Crom- 
wetl is allege<l to have sided with the latter 
{OaBmiieR,/fisrt>rv, viii. 297; cf.nrt. Cron- 
WKLL, Oliver), and the outbreak of the civil 
war put a stop to the progress of the multr- 

"a« soon as the war was over, William 
HuBsell, fifth earl and afterwards first duke 
of Bedford [q. v.j, resumed hia father's pro- 
ject for draining the fens; and again, in 
spite of the opposition of a rival engineer, 
Weaterdyke, Vermuyden was appointed to 
direct it. The work was recommenced in 
1040, and brought to completion in 1652. 
Tlie reclaimed land was, however, only dry 
in the summer, and remained of compara- 
tively little value until the end of the 
eighteenth centurv {Journal Roy. Affric. fior. 
3rd ser. ii. 124). 'The ' southern level ' still 
remained to be drained, and Vermuyden 
continued to act as director-general; be 
alto attended meetings of the company, 
with his son, until 4 Feb. 1655-6. He was 
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then ordered to account for sums of money 
received by him to expedite the works ; he 
failed to do so, and his share of the lands 
was sequestered to meet the demand (Wells, 
i. 25B-7). 

Meanwhile, 'on 23 Sept. 1653 one of 
Cromweirs confidants — probably Sir Corne- 
lius Vermuvden, the drainer of the Fens/ 
was sent to tlolland with * the most astound- 
ing pro])osa] ever made by an Englishman to 
the minister of a foreign state ' (Gabdiner, 
Commonwealth and Protectorate^ ii. 349 ; 
Thukloe, ii. 125; another paper, however, 
addressed to Cromwell, extant in the Haiv- 
linson MSS., and printed in Thubloe, iii. 
652, on the possibility of the Swedes taking 
up the cause of Charles II and invading 
Elngland, is attributed to Mr. John Vermuy- 
den). The proposition was for a perpetual 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
England and Holland, mutual admission to 
civil rights, war against all princes maintain- 
ing the inquisition, and the partition of the re- 
mainder ot tlie globe between the two powers, 
the whole of Asia falling to the Dutch, and 
the two Americas, with the exception of a 
portion of Brazil, to the English. The pro- 
ject originated with Vermuyden, but it met 
apparently with the approval of Cromwell 
and his party in the council of state (Gab- 
diner, ii. 350-1; Verbael, pp. 149-53; 
GEDT)ES,i.364). The Dutch somewhat natu- 
rally declined this extraordinary overture, 
and the negotiation dwindled down to a quevS- 
tion of alliance between the two powers. 

Henceforth Vermuyden sinks into obscu- 
rity ; his projects had resulted in great 
pecuniary losses, and he was compelled 
gradually to sell almost all his land, his 
last days being spent in poverty. The most 
various dates are assigned to his death. 
Wells {Hist. Bedford Level, i. 256-7) main- 
tained that Vermuyden died in February or 
March 1655-H, soon after the appropriation 
of his lands by the Bedford company ; but 
in the summer of that year he had turned 
his attention to Sedgemoor, which he was 
endeavouring to drain {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. App. p. 76 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Doni. l()55-6, pp. 132, 337 8), and a bill 
enabling him to make an arrangement with 
the commoners was introduced into parlia- 
ment on 27 Dec. (Birton, Pari. Diary , 
i. 259). Either he or his son was elected 
F.U.S. on 20 May 1663 (Thomson, Royal 
Soc. App. p. xxiii), and according to one 
account Sir Cornelius died on 27 Sept. 1665. 
Colonel Chester, however, identified him 
with the 'Cornelius Fairmeadow, eques 
auratus/ who was buried at St. Martin*8-in- 
the-Fields, London, on 6 April 1683, letters 



of administration being granted to his widow 
on the 20th {Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
ii. 35, 8th ser. lii. 478). 

Vermuyden married, about 1625, Kathe- 
rine, daughter of Allsaints Lapps {sic) of 
London, and had a numerous family. lie 
had seven children before 1635, all bom in 
the parish of St. Dionys Backchurch (CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1635, p. 593); the bap- 
tisms of six and burials of five are recorded 
in the registers of that church between 
1628 and 1638 (Harl. Soc.) Cornelius, the 
eldest, bom probably in 1626 in some other 
parish, is said to have been the colonel in 
the parliamentary army; he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Compton Keade {Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. iv. 152), was a shareholder in 
the Bedford Level Conlipany, and was elected 
conservator in 1663 ; he had, however, left 
England before the Kestoration, and his 
I shares were eventually transferred to others. 
Before the end of the century Abraham de la 
Pry me [q. v.], the son of one of Sir Cornelius's 
original colleagues, was unable to trace the 
fortunes of the Vermuyden family (Prtme, 
Diary, Surtees Soc., pp. 126 s^q. ; a Cornelius 
Vermuyden was, however, resioent inMiddle- 
sex in 1690. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. 
App. V. 14). Another son, Charles, baptised 
on 22 Dec. 1637, graduated B. A. from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 14 June 1661, was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians on 22 Dec. 1662, and married in 
1667 Mary Upton of Ilendon, Middlesex 
(MuNK, Royal Coll. of Phys. i. 308 ; Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chester, Zon^?. 
Marr. Lie. col. 1385; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. iv. 152). Descendants of Vermuyden's 
daughters, one of whom, Deborah, married 
Sir Francis Bickley, and another, Elizabeth, 
Sir Thomas Penevstone, still remain {ib. 
6th ser. ii. 99, 8th ser. iii. 429, 478, iv. 152). 
In his old age Vermuyden seems to have 
married a second wife, Dionysia Stonhouse. 
The Colonel Vermuyden who was active 
on the parliamentary side during the civil 
war was not Sir Cornelius, nor, as has 
always been assumed, his eldest son Cor- 
nelius, who was only seventeen in 1643. 
His christian name began with B, and 
possibly he was a younger brother of Sir 
Cornelius. He led a forlorn hope of dra- 
goons at Winceby on 11 Oct. 1643 (Mabk- 
HAM, Life of Fairfa.r, p. 120), was colonel 
in command of five troops of horse, and 
was quartermaster-general to Manchester, 
and in this capacity probably commanded 
his second line at Marston Moor (Mr. C. If. 
Firth in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 18 Nov. 
1898J. In May 1645 he was detached from 
Fairiax*8 army with 2,600 troops to reinforce 
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the Scots, rejoining Fairfax near Newport of Stoneleigh, and for some years 'belonged, 

Pagnell in June. Just before the battle of he says, to his grandson, the above-named 

Naseby he obtained leave t-o so to Holland first Lord Leigh. Wood tells us that he was 

on urgent private matters ( Cal. State Papera^ aftei^wards assisted at Oxford by the authori- 

Dom. 1644-5 passim ; Hist, MSS. Coram, ties (among others) of Magdalen College. 

6th Rep. App. pp. 57, 65 ; Lords' JouimalSj He was matriculated at Magdalen College 

vii. 452, 456, 4o3; Kushworth, v. 282; at the age of twenty-five on 4 Nov. 1608, but 

ViCAiEts, Go(U Ark, p. 42; Spriogb, Anglia did not proceed in the regular course of gra- 

Redioiva, 1854, pp. 23, 29, 32; Gabdixer, duation, being at length only incorporated 

Civil War, ii. 21 1, 237). as M.A. from his native university on 13 Dec. 

[Vermuvden^s Discourse, 1642; Cal. State 1625. He was appointed sub-librarian of the 

Papers, Dom. 1619-66 passim; Lansd. MSS. Bodleian m 1618, m which year entries are 

205 art. 24, 899 ffi 53 sqq.; Rawlinson MS. first found m his handwriting in the hbrary 

A. 12. ff. 109. 119; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. repsters (not, as stated by an evident mis- 

App. p. 398, 11th Rep. pt. v. pp. 3, 6, 12ch Rep. print in the Annals of the Bodleian Libr,, in 

App. pt. iii. vol. i. p. 457, ii. 17. 20, 29, iii. 149; 1647, which was the year of his death). In 

Commons* Journals ; Thurloe's State Papers ; 1644 he was ill (apparently of the plague) 

Rushworth's Collection; Ludlow's Mem. ed. for fourteen weeks. His death tooK place 

Firth, i. 120 ; Baillie's Journals (Biinnatyne at his house at the Eastgate in Oxford, at 

Club), ii. 276; Dia^r of Abraham de laPryme the end of September 1647; he was buried 

(SurteesSoc.) ; Sir W Du^ale s Hist of Imbank- q^ the 30th of that month in the church of 

ing, 1662, pp. 82 140 ; Samuel We ».» Hist of g peter-in-t he-East, * at which time,' says 

theDramageofBedfordLevel 1830 1.92^^^^^ Wood, 'our public library lost an honest 

Hunters South lorkshire, i, 160; Stonhouses j r i *^ * j u- i.-ij j 

Hist, of Asholme, 1830; Carlyk's Letters of T.u '''?^"nrj^''''\n'5'^ ^"* children a good 

Cromwell, i. 21 7 ; Masson^s Milton, iii. 327, 334 ; ^^^her.' Of his children, a son Peter paid 

Markham's Life of Fairfax, pp. 120. 201, 206, ^^er some money on his fathers account to 

207 ; Van der Aa*8 Biographisch Woordenboek the library after his death. Vemeud was 

der Nederlanden ; Smiles's Lives of the En- succeeded as sub-librarian of the Bodleian 

gineers. ed. 1874, i. 19-45 ; Clarke's • Agriculture by John Berry, M.A., of Exeter College, 

and the House of Russell ' in Joum. Roy. Agric. His publications were: 1. 'A Sermon 

Soc 3rd scr. ii. 124-6; Wiffen's Mem. of the preached before the King's Maiesty at 

House of Russell ; J. S. Burn's Foreign Refugees. Greenwich, the 15th of lune, 1616, by 

p. 101 ; Cunningham's Alien Immigrants, 1898. Master Peter du Moulin, newly translated 

pp. 208-1 1; Gardiner's Hist, of England. Civil out of French into EngUsh by I. V.,' Oxford, 

War. and Commonwealth and Protectorate, pas- 1 620, 4to; dedicated to the curators of the Bod- 

8im ; Chamberss Journal, x. 213 ;yi8it«tion i^ian. 2. * A Tract of the Soveraigne Judge 

oL^" w ^^t ^^''\.u' ^^' ''J.'^'fX ''"^ of Controversies in matters of Hellgion ; by 

Queries, let ser. iv. 21. 4m ser. i. 484, 5th ser. r » „ n^^^^w^^ n:«r;n:fTr i>^f^or^*;J «^i,i 

vii. 429. 6th ser. ii. 65. 99, 8tb ser. iii. 429. 478. {''^'\ Cameron .. .Divinity l>rofe8Sor m the 

iv. 162, 297; Notes supplied by Mr. C. H. Academie of Montauban ; transkted into 

pjrth.l A F. P English by John v emevil, M.A., Oxford, 

1628, 4to. 8. *La descouverte de la cau- 
VERNEUIL, JOHN ( 1 583 P-1647), sub- telle du coeur de r Homme, par Daniel Dyke ; 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, was bom trad, de TAnglois par Jean Vemueil * (etc), 
at Bordeaux about 1583, and was educated Geneva, 1634, 12mo; dedicated to Charles 
at the protestant university of Montauban, Herbert, son of Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
where he graduated M.A. He is said by Ilaag on his leaving Oxford, which was at the 
{La France Protestante) to have become a age of fifteen. 4. ' Catalogus int^rpretum 
refugee in England on account of his re- S. Scripturie ... in bibl. Bodleiana; ac* 
ligion, \)\it when admitted as a reader in the cessit elenchus auctorum ... in libros Sen- 
Bodleian Library his object in coming to tentiarum, Aquinatis Summas,' &c. ; ap- 
this country is described as having been the pended, anonymously, to John Uouse*s'Ap- 
furtherance of his studies. The entry in the pendix ad Catalogum Librorum in Biblio- 
register was as follows: * Jan. 81, 1608. Job. theca Bodleiana,* Oxford, 4to, 1635. 6. * A 
YemoliuB, A.M. in partibus transmarinis, et nomenclator of such Tracts and Sermons as 
in Angliam in maiorem bonarum artium pro- have beene printed or translated into Eng- 
fectum adventus (Wood MS. E. 5, Bodl. lish upon any place of Holy Scripture,' Ox- 
Libr.) He was at first (as we learn from the ford, 1637, 12mo ; 2nd edit., entitled * A 
dedication to Sir Thomas, first baron Leigh, nomenclator [&c.] now to be had in the most 
and his wife, of the translation of J. Cameron's famous and publique Library of Sir Thomas 
tract, tf{fra) ' refreshed ' in England with a Bodley in Oxford,' Oxford, 1642, 12mo ; dedi- 
* liberal maintenance ' by Sir Thomas Leigh cated ' to the faithfull ministers of the Gospel.* 

82 
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A transUtion by one * I. V.' of a homilj, by 
Phil, de Momay, on St. Matthew xti. 18, \ 
printed at Oxford in 1616, has been sup- 
posed to be his work (Madan, Early Oxford 
Fressy 1895, p. 103), bat the only ground for 
the reasonable supposition is the identity of 
initials. 

[Wood's Athenfle Oxon. iii. 221; Hsag's Ia 
France Protestante, 1859, ix. 470; Fosters 
Alumni Oxon.; MHcrny's Annals of the Bodl. 
Libr. 2nd cdir. 1890. pp 98-9, 108-5, 486. 
In Clark's Register of th^ Unirersity of Oxford, 
1887, Tol. ii. pr. i. p. 339, we find JohnVemuUo ; 
admitted as a whit^'-bread baker, 17 Jan. 1621-2. | 
Possibly the 8ul>-librarian was driven to eke out | 
his subsistence for a time in this trade.] 

W. D. M. 



VERNEY, Sir EDMUND (1590-1642), 
knight-marshal and standard-bearer to 
Charles I, bom in 1590, was the second son 
of Sir Edmund Verney, knt., of Penley, Hert- 
fordshire, and Claydon, Buckinghamshire (^d, 
1599), by his third wife, Mary Blakeney, 
widow, nrst, of Geoffrey Turville ; secondly, 
of William St. Barbe. His father was a 
prominent country gentleman of Elizabeth^s 
time, strongly protestant and patriotic, high 
sheriff for llertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire, and one of the five captains command- 
ing the Hertfordshire musters levied to op- 
pose the Great Armada. His elder son. Sir 
Francis Verney [qv.j, dissipated his portion 
of the estates. 

The second Edmund, who inherited Clay- 
don, had * his mind accomplished in all active, 
useful, and miinly knowledfife.* He matri- 
culated from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on ! 
9 March 1(503-4, but left the university with- ' 
out a degree (Foster, Alumni 0.tvn.) * When j 
education had made him a compleat man, he | 
bethought himself that he was bom to labour, j 
After some time spent with my Lord Gor- 
ing to see the Low Country wars, and some ' 
sallies out with my Lord Herbert and Sir 
Henry Wottoii to see the Courts of France 
and Italy, he returned so well accomplished 
as to be recommended to the service of Prince 
Henry * (Lloyd, MemoriaU). Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, his neighbour at Steeple Claydon, 
was the prince's governor, and his uncle, 
Francis Verney, his falconer. Edmund 
Verney was knighted on 7 Jan. 1610-11, and 
was sent to Madrid, where Lord Digby was 
ambassador. Prince Henry's death was one 
of the great sorrows of his life; he shared 
his master's ])rote8tant principles and his 
love for 8imj)licity of worship. In 1613 he 
was appointed to the household of Prince 
Charles, and in 1622 the Duke of Bucking- 
ham made him lieutenant of Whaddon Chase, 
and he began to take his share in the serious 



business of the county. In 1023 Sir Edr 
mund was among the gentlemen sent by 
King James to follow Prince Charles and 
Buckingham to Spain, and he was one of the 
few who reached Madrid. There he gave 
offence to the Spaniards by defending the 
deathbed of Washin^on, the prince's page, 
against the proselytising zeal of a lioman 
catholic priest; 'they fell from words to 
blows;' the king of Spain demanded the 
dismissal of all Charles's protestant atten- 
dants, but Gondomar interfered. Sir Ed- 
mund remained with the prince till they all 
left Madrid, when he parted with a fine 
family jewel, *a cross of ten thick table- 
diamonds,' to his master, to furnish him with 
another farewell present, in addition to the 
great store he had brought from England. 
He was returned as member for Bucking- 
ham in February 1624, for Aylesbury m 
1628, for Chipping Wycombe in 1640, for 
the Short and the I jong parliaments. 

Charles I gave Sir Eamund a pension of 
200/., and appointed him in 1620 for life 
knight-marshal of the king's palace, which 
gave him a general supervision of the palace ; 
he was to take cognisance of all causes in 
the king^s household and within twelve 
miles of the court., to preserve order and 
prevent the access of improper persons to 
court; he had a deputy and some half- 
dozen officers or vergers (Bruce, Verney 
Papers, p. 123). He kept up the Marshalsea 

Erison, and repaid himself by the profits of 
is court and the fines imposed on prisoners. 
During the last vears of his life he lost 
heavily on the Marshalsea and on all his 
public offices ; and the money Charles bor- 
rowed from him was repaid with promises and 
a couple of fine Van Dycks, the king's portrait 
and Sir Edmund's. Sir Edmund's last loan 
to the king of 1,000/., which he borrowed 
from his wife's aunt, Elizabeth Isham, was 
secured to him on the aulnage (the duty paid 
to the crown on cloth goods), and his family 
were involved for years in endeavouring to 
recover this sum and the arrears of pension 
due to him for his younger children's for- 
tunes. Other financial ventures tumed out 
badly ; he lost money in the Earl of Bed- 
ford's scheme for draining the fens, and he 
was forced to surrender a valuable patent 
for inspecting tobacco, as Lord Goring and 
some other courtiers started a fresh company 
to enrich themselves with this revenue ; the 
patent for restraining the number of hackney 
coaches for hire in London, in which he had 
an interest, proved difficult of enforcement. 
He was the most sanguine of men in finan- 
cial speculations, a generous friend and liberal 
landlord. He waa * a reddy and compleat 
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Bian for the pleasures of ladies/ and his family 
was said by the king to be ' the model he 
would propose to gentlemen.' In parlia- 
ment * his dislike of Laudianpractices had led 
both him and his eldest son, Sir Ralph, to vote 
steadily as members of the House of Com- 
mons in opposition to Charles's wishes' 
(Gabdiner, Hist, Civil War, i. 4), and 
greatly against his personal interest, as his 
younger sons found when they wanted pro- 
motion in the army. Much as he disap- 
proved of the king's arbitrary measures, his 
personal loyalty was unshaken ; he accom- 
panied him to the Scottish war in 1639, hav- 
ing made his will. When the army was dis- 
bajided a quarrel ensued between Lord New- 
castle and Lord Holland ; the former chose 
Sir Edmund as his second, but the duel was 
prevented. 

When the civil war broke out, Sir Ed- 
mund and his eldest son, Ralph, found them- 
selves on opposite sides. The royal standard 
was committed at Nottingham to Sir Ed- 
mund's keeping on 22 Aug. 1642 ; he said, 
as he accepted the charge, ' that by the grace 
of God (his word always) they that would 
wrest that standard from his hand must first 
wrest his soul from his body.' He entered 
the war with a heavy heart. * You,' he said 
to Hyde, in explaining the motives by which 
he had been influenced, ' have satisfaction in 
your conscience that you are in the right, 
that the king ought not to grant what is 
required of him. . . . But for my part I do 
not like the quarrel, and do heartily wish 
that the king would yield and consent to 
what they desire, so tnat mv conscience is 
only concerned in honour and in gratitude to 
follow my master. I have eaten his bread 
and served him near thirty years, and will 
not do so base a thing as to forsake him ; 
and choose rather to lose my life — which I 
am sure to do— to preserve and defend those 
things, which are against my conscience to 
preserve and defend : for I will deal freely 
with you — I have no reverence for bishops 
for whom this quarrel subsists ' (Gabdinek, 
Great Civil War, I 4). 

On the mominff before Edgehill (23 Oct. 
1642) Sir Edmund attended the kin^ for the 
last time at breakfast in a solitary little inn 
overlooking the field. The struggle round 
the standard during the battle was furious 
^in the extream,' according to Lloyd; 'Sir 
Edmund adventured with it' among the 
enemy in order that ' the soldiers might be 
engaged to follow him. He was offered his 
life by a throng of his enemies, if he would 
deliver the standard ; he answered that his 
life was his own, but the standard was his 
and their sovereign's, and he would not de- 



liver it while he lived, and he hoped it would 
be rescued when he was dead, selling it and 
his life at the rate of sixteen gentlemen 
which fell that day by his sword ; ' ' he 
broke the point of his standard at push of 

Eike before ne fell,' writes Sir Edward Syden- 
am in sending the news to Sir Ralph. The 
hand, faithful in death, was found still 
grasping the standard, but the body was 
never recovered. 

A portrait in oils, painted in Spain, and 
another in oils by Van Dyck, are at Claydou 
House; a marble bust is on a monument in 
Middle Claydon church. 

Verney married, in 1612, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Denton of Uillesden, by 
whom he had six sons, of whom Sir Ralph 
(1613-1696) and Sir Edmund (1616-1649) 
are separately noticed, and six daughters. 
She died in 1641, and was buried at Claydon. 

[Gardiner's Hist, of England and Hist, of the 
Great Civil War ; Verney Memoirs by F. P. 
and M. M. Verney, vols. i. and ii.; Verney 
Papers, ed. Bruce (Camd. See.) ; Lloyd's Memo- 
rials ; Clarendon's Hist, of the Great Rebellion 
and Clarendon's Life ; manuscripts at Claydon 
House.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, Sib EDMUND (1616-1649), 
soldier, bom in 1616, was third son of Sir 
Edmund Verney (1590-1642) [q. v.] and his 
wife, Margaret Denton. Sir Ralph Verney 
(1613-1696) [a. v.] was his eldest brother. 
Edmund was eaucated at a private school at 
Gloucester, at Winchester College (1634), 
and then at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 22 Jan. 1635-6, learnt 
little and got into debt and into disgrace with 
his tutor, Henry Wilkinson (d. 1676) ro-^'] 
Thence he was removed to tlie care of Mr. 
Crowther, rector of Newton Blossomville, 
formerly his eldest brother's Oxford tutor, 
who found him * devoid of the first grounds 
of logicke or other University learning,' but 
' willing and capable.' He entered the army 
as a volunteer m 1639, joined his father in 
the king's army on the t^cottish border, and 
from that time proved himself a first-rate 
soldier, enduring hardships cheerfully, and 
winning the confidence 01 his men. With 
the first money he earned he paid off his 
Oxford creditors, and, when the war with 
Scotland was over, joined the armv of the 
states in Flanders in Sir Thomas Culpepper's 
company. In winter quarters at Utrecht he 
studied Latin, P'rench, and history seven or 
eight hours a day at the university, and did 
much to repair the time wasted at Oxford. 
He had many disappointments about pro- 
motion, though Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, 
did her best to help him. In 1640 he served 
again in the English army against the Scots. 
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shire, and Clajdon, Buckingliaiiishire {d, 
1599), by his second wife Audrey Gardner, 
widoi« of Sir Peter Corew. Sir Edmund 
emey (1690-1642) [q. v.] was his half- 
Edgebill was embittered by the sorrow and in- | brother. His misfortunes began young ; his 
dignationhefelt that his eldest brother, Ralph, i masterful stepmother (Mary Blakeney^ mar- 
should support the parliament ; his portion ried him as a boy to h^ daughter by a former 
invested in the aulnage was practically for- 



Xemej sided with the kin^ in the civil 
war, and suffered heavily for his loyalty; his 
pay as well as that of his men was constantly m 
in arrears ; the grief of his father's death at | \ 



feited, and he suffered most of all from the 
mistakes he witnessed daily in the conduct 
of his own leaders. In 1642 he served with 
Ormonde in Ireland, in the savage warfare 
against unarmed and untrained peasants. 
* Nobler spirit never was/ writes Gardiner, 
' than that of Edmund Verney, a younger 
son of Charleses knight-marshal, yet even his 
temper was lowered by the element in which 
he worked.' * The enemy runs from us where- 
soever we meet them,* he writes, * but if we 
chance to overtake them, we give no quarter, 
but put all to the sword.' He sent the 
same report after the taking of Trim ; he saw 
much ngbting, and was wounded at Ilath- 
connel. lie was knighted in 1644, and made 



marriage, Ursula St. Barbe ; and persuaded 
his father to divide with her son Edmund 
the property settled wholly upon Francis by 
his uncle's will. The will was superseded, 
and the fresh settlement was confirmed by 
act of parliament (89 Eliz.) in 1597. 

Francis was educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 19 Sept. 1600. lie 
had all the advantages that a fine face and 
figure, great personal courage, and a magni- 
ficent taste in dress could bestow. His father 
died in 1599. He was knighted at the Tower 
on 14 March 1603-4. As soon as he was 
of age he turned fiercely upon Dame Mary 
Verney, and appealed to the House of Ck)m- 
mons to upset the family arrangement which 
they had previously sanctioned as unjustly 



lieutenant-governor of Chester; he served j depriving him of his rights during his mino- 
during the two sieges, and was highly valued ; rity. Famous counsel were employed on 
by Lord Byron and other commanders, each side; Sir Francis lost his case, sold 
After the surrender of Chester, Sir Ed- | his estates (1607-8), escaped from his wife's 
mund rejoined Ormonde, to whom he was sharp tongue, and went abroad, leaving no 
devotedly attached ; and their portraits were ! address. He reached Jerusalem in his wan- 
painted in Paris by Kgmont in 1648, as ' derings, and is mentioned as attending ser- 
companion pictures. They returned to Ire- vice at the English embassy in Paris on his 
land to take part in the la<<t fierce struggle return. He was a great traveller, * fought 
against Cromwell. Sir Kdmund had pre- severalduello.s; and squandered hisjargefor- 
viously been reconciled with his brother. tune. At this time Captain Philip Giffard, 

Ormonde committed the command of his a connection of the Vemeys, commanded 
own regiment to his friend, when he sent two hundred Englishmen, mostly gentlemen 
the flower of his army with Sir Arthur Aston • volunteers, in the service of ^fulev Sidan, 
to reinforce the defenders of I )rogheda. Sir who claimed to be emperor of Morocco. 
Edmundwrotetlience(9Sept.l049)earnestly Sidan's father, Muley Hamet, had received 
begging ( )rmonde to fall onthe enemy's camp from Queen Elizabeth * extraordinary favours 
to make a diversion. He survived the horrors of good value;' therefore it was not impos- 
of tlie assault and Cromwell's massacre of sible for Englishmen to help Sidan against, 
the inhabitants, but the few who had escaped other aspirants to the throne. But after his 
were * sought out and killed in cold blood.' defeat in 1607 some of these wild spirits took 
Among tliese was \'emey, who was enticed, ' up a less honourable form of warfare. Richard 
even from the presence of Cromwell, by a (tiffard was captain of the Fortune, in what 
certain Koper, who then * ran him thro' with was practically a pirate fleet, and Sir Francis 
a tuck ' ((tARDiNER). Vemev is mentioned among his associate^; 

His portrait (a head) in oils, by Pigment, * making havoc of his own countrymen, and 
is at Claydon House. . carrying into Algiers prizes belonging to 

[Vernoy Memoirs, voIh. i. and ii., Verney the merchants of Poole and Plymouth * 
Papers, e<l. Bruce (Camd. Soc.) ; Gardiner's (GardixER). 

Hist, of Enpl. X. 1 7'>, and Hist, of the Common- : There is a tradition that he * turned Turk,' 
wealth, i. 124, 128, 13o; Tmill's .So«ial Engl. iv. j and, being taken prisoner by Sicilians, served 
02 ; Clarendon's Hist of the Rebellion, fol. edit. ' them as a galley-slave for two years. Wil- 
iii. 264 ; manuscripts at Claydon House.] | Ijani Lithgow [q. v.] found * the some time 

M. M. V. I ^eat P^nglish gallant Sir Francis Vernev 
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merchant, John Watchin, obtained a formal 
certificate of his death, which he forwarded 
with his effects to Claydon, where they are 
still preserved. The rich stuffs of which 
his clothes are made, his finely enamelled 
ring, and his staff inlaid with crosses belie 
the story told by Lithgow that he became 
a beggar and a renegado. 

A portrait (full length in oils), in the 
style of the Spanish school, is at Clay don 
House. 

[Verney Papers, ed. Bruce (Camd. Soc.)i 
1 862 ; Verney Memoirs, vol. i. ; Gardiner's 
Hint, of Engl. iii. 65, 67 ; manuscripts at CUy- 
don House.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, Sib IIAllRY (1801-1894), 
second baronet, country gentleman and mem- 
ber of parliament^ whose surname was origi- 
nally Calvert, was son of General Sir Harry 
Calvert [q. v.], by his wife Caroline (d. 1806), 
daughter of Thomas Ilammersley. Born on 
8 Sept. 1801, he was educated at Harrow, 
and when he was fifteen went on to the mili- 
t^r}' college lately founded at Sandhurst, 
where he was one of the earliest cadets 
(1818-19). 

lie received his commission in the 3l8t 
foot, and was sent to Stuttgardt at seventeen 
as attache to Sir Brook Taylor's mission, with 
introductions to the old king's daughters, the 
queen of Wiirtemberg and the electress of 
1] esse Hombui^, who entertained him kindly, 
as did King John of Saxony at Dresden. 
While abroad he perfected himself in French 
and German, and studied Italian. On his 
return in 18:^0 he joined the 7th fusiliers at 
Londonderrv ; served also with the 72nd 
and /)2nd regiments, and then entered the 
grenadier guards, where he became adjutant ; 
he acted for a time as Sir Herbert Taylor's 
private secretary at the Horse Guards. 

"With the zeal to acquire knowledge which 
distinguished him throughout life, he put him- 
self to school again when he could obtain 
leave of absence from his military duties. In 
1822 he studied with John Marriott (1780- 
1825) [q. v.], curate in charge of Broadclyst, 
to whom he became deeply attached; and 
while in Devonshire he laid the foundation 
of a lifelong friendship with Sir Thomas 
Acland and nis family. 

On the death of his cousin, Mrs. Verney of 
Claydon House, Buckinghamshire, he as- 
sumed the surname of Verney in place of that 
of Calvert by royal license, dated 23 March 
1827. He found himself owner of an estate 
heavily burdened and long neglected, at a 

Seriod of agricultural distress and widespread 
iscontent. Giving up his hopes of distinc- 
tion as a soldier, he prepared to learn the new 



duties he had assumed with the name of Ver* 
ney. Before he could settle down, however, 
as a country squire, his father's old friend, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck [q.v.1, 
was made governor-general of India, and Sir 
Harry accepted his oifer to accompany him as 
military secretary ; but, falling ill on the 
voyage out, he was left behind at Hio Janeiro, 
and never rejoined his chief. He recruited 
his health by hunting with the Indians and 
riding wild horses on the Pampas ; he made 
a perilous journey across the snow-covered 
Andes, coflected birds and insects, learnt 
Spanish, and threw himself into the politics 
and war. of the small South American states, 
naiTOTdy escaping death while helping to 
put down an insurrection at Santiago. At 
one time he took part in resisting some fresh 
claims of the papacy which an Italian mission 
had been sent to assert. Years afterwards he 
was received at the Vatican by the once ob- 
scure young priest — by that time pope of 
Home — who had been employed in the busi- 
ness, but Pius IX would tolerate no reference 
to the circumstances of their former meeting. 
After a year of romantic adventures, extend- 
ing to Chili, Sir Harry sailed round Cape 
Horn in the Volage, commanded by (Sir) 
Michael Seymour (1802-1887)[q. v.], and re- 
turned to Claydon in 1829. 

Sir Hanr proved himself a model land- 
lord. He drained and reclaimed the land, 
built and repaired cottages, founded schools, 
planted trees, and, by taking a much more 
active share in poor-law work and county 
business than was usual at that time among 
the country squires, raised the tone of quarter 
sessions, and helped to give greater regu- 
larity and publicity to the proceedings, lie 
knew George Stephenson, made himself per- 
sonally acquainted with the working of the 
new system of railroads, and, with more 
foresight than his neighbours, he welcomed 
railways on his estate when other land- 
owners were ordering their gamekeepers to 
warn off the surveyors or to put an end to 
their operations by force. 

When in 1832 cholera broke out among 
the duck-breeders of Aylesbury and a panic 
spread through th«? town. Sir Harry ren- 
dered energetic and fearless service to the 
sick and dying; later in the same year 
(1832) he was at Paris during a far more 
terrible outbreak of cholera, and visited the 
hospitals. After these experiences he worked 
arduously to collect funds for a county hos- 
pital, the establishment of which at Ayles- 
Dunr he considered one of the happiest events 
of his life. During a part 01^ these busy 
years (1831, 1832, and 1833) Sir Harry was 
studying at the university of Cambridge as 
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a fellow commoner of Downing College. 
Being older than the other undergnduates, 
he lived chiefly with the fellows and tutors, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Adam Sedg- 
wick [q. T.] and William Whewell [q. t.I 

On 10 Dec. 18S2 Sir Harry was returned for 
Buckingham to the House of Commons, in 
which he sat (with two short interruptions) 
for fifty-two years. A liberal in politics, he 
supported with ardour the abolition of the 
slave trade and the repeal of the 00m laws ; 
he voted for factory legislation, the amend- 
ment of the criminal law, the abolition of uni- 
Tersity tests, of Jewish disabilities, and of 
the paper duties ; in later years he supported 
the disestablishment of the Irish chiuch, the 
education act, the abolition of army purchase, 
and the successive measures for the extension 
of the franchise. He promoted the social re- 
forms of Lord Shaftesbury, his old school- 
fellow at Harrow and intimate friend; he 
was an active member of the Bible Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and was able to render good 
ser>'ice to the foreign protestant churches and 
pasteurs whom he loved to visit. In reli- 
gious opinion he was of the old evangelical 
school, but his sympathies were broad. 

An early member of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Vemey had a remarkable know- 
ledge of geography and a keen interest in every 
fresh discovery ; he attended the conference 
at Brussels in 1876, when King Leopold gave 
him his portrait, and afterwards kept up the 
acquaintance by correspondence. Sir Harry 
was one of the founders of the lioval Agri- 
cultural Socif^ty; he attended its jubilee in 
1 888, when he was welcomed by the Prince 
of Wales as the * father * of the society. 

Ilia own political jubilee was celebrated 
at Buckingham in 1883 amid the con- 
gratulations of members on both sides of 
the I louseof Commons, in which the borough 
or the shire of Buckingham had been 
represented by the Vemeys of Claydon 
since the reign of Edward VI. Two years 
later the long political connection between 
Buckingham and its member, described by 
the Duke of Argyll as * a rare example of 
the soundest and best kind of relationship 
between those who represent and those who 
are represented in parliament.' came to an 
end by the disfranchisement of the borough 
in the Reform Bill of 1885. Sir Harry was 
then made a privy councillor. He spoke at 
the Oxford diocesan conference in 1893, and 
rode his grey pony within a week of his 
death on 12 Feb. 1894, in the ninety-third 
year of his age. 

Sir Harry married, first, in 183o, Eliza, 
daughter of Admiral Sir George Hope, one 



of Nelson's cuiffiins at Tra&lgar, and sister 
of Sir James Hope [q. t.I, admiral of the 
fleet ; and secondly, in 1858, Frances Pur- 
thenope, elder dauffhter of William Edward 
Nigfatinffale. Bj his first wife he had four 
sons and three aaoghters. From the date 
of his second marriage it was Sir Hany*8 
greatest interest and deliflfat to promote the 
work of his sister-in-law, Florence Nightin- 
gale, and he took a leading part in the national 
aid to the sick and wounded during the 
Franco-Grerman war in 1870. 

He published the 'Journals and Ck)rre- 
spondence of Qenoral Sir Harry Calvert, 
Bart.,' London, 18o3, besides sundiy pam- 
phlets. 

A portrait in oils, by Geoige Richmond, 
R.A., is in the Aylesbury Inhrmary, and a 
replica at Claydon House. A three-ouarter- 
length in oils, by Sir William Ri<mmond, 
R.A., is at Claydon House, together with a 
head by Sir G. Hayter, a study for a pictun* 
of the House of Commons in 1834. There 
is a bust, in white marble, by Williamson, 
and a bronxe bas-relief, by H. A. Pegram, 
is in Middle Claydon church. 

[Harrow Reg.; Times, 13 Feb. 1894; Record, 
16 Feb. 1894 ; Burke's Peerage and Baronet age; 
manuscript letters and journals at Clavdoii 
Hoase.] M. M. V. 

\\ERNEY, Sir RALPH (1613-1096), 
- first baronet and politician, was the eldest 
son of Sir Edmund Vemev (1590- IG42) 
Tq. v.] and Sir Edmund Vemey (1616-1649) 
[q. v.] was his younger brother. A methodi- 
■ cal and studious youth, Kalph was educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and married, while 
still an undergraduate, Mary, daughter and 
heiress of John Blacknall of Abingdon. II is 
public life began young; he represented 
Aylesbury in both the Short and the Long 
parliaments of 1640. Vemey was knighted 
on 8 March 1640-1. His * Notes of l*roceed- 
I ings in the Long Parliament ' were edited by 
Mr. Bruce for the Camden Society (1845). 
He was present when the king entered the 
I house to arrest the five members ; sat on 
I Strafford^s trial, and kept * very careful notes 
of the theological revelations and profound 
arguments' heard in the committee which 
considered * the petition and remonstrance ' 
(Carlyle, Cromwell, i. 150). He was stronply 
opposed to Laud, and joined with his father 
in oringing over Archbishop Ussher to preach 
in London, collecting subscriptions among 
his friends for his support. He took as care- 
ful notes of I'sshers sermons as he did of 
the debates. Not being fettered, as his father 
was, by the close personal tics that bound 
him to the king, Sir Ralph took the parlia- 
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ment side in the great stru^le. ' Peace and 
our liberties are the only things we aim at/ 
he wrote ; * till we have peace^ we can enjoy 
no liberties, and without our liberties I shall 
not heartily desire peace/ Sincerely attached 
to the church of England, he went into exile 
in 1643 rather than sign the covenant. His 
estates were sequestrated in 1646. His wife, 
after many weary journeys and much soli- 
citing of parliament, got the sequestration 
taken ofl*, * as Sir lialph's delinquency con- 
sisted of mere absence from the house' (Gar- 
DIITEB, Hist, of the Great Civil War, iii. 
812); but when her painful exertions were 
crowned with success, she died, after rejoin- 
ing her husband at Blois, in her thirty-fourth 
year. Sir Kalph mourned her with unalter- 
able devotion for his remaining forty-six 
years of life. He travelled in France, Italy, 
and the Low Countries, and was everywhere 
a generous friend to the exiled English clergy, 
whom he found living in great poverty in 
Paris, Brussels, and The Hague. He ven- 
tured back to England in 1(U)3. 

Sir Ilalph, with his instinctive caution, 
moderation, and love of fair play, was des- 
tined to be champion of struggling causes. 
A triumphant majority soon lost nis sym- 
pathies ; he returned to find his former asso- 
ciates in power, and ho suflfered severely at 
their hanas. He was imprisoned by Crom- 
well in I60I3 for a supposed share in the 
royalist plots which he abhorred, and was 
fined in 1066 by the court of major-generals 
at Aylesbury. He had abhorrence of mili- 
tary rule, but he refused to act against the 
Protector. After Kichard Cromwell's fall 
he would not invite Monck to Clay don nor 
wait upon him during his progress to London, 
as most of his county neighbours were doing. 
He reconciled himself, however, to the Re- 
storation when it was accomplished, attended 
Charles IPs coronation, and accepted from 
him a baronetcy. 

Sir Ralph avoided the court, and devoted 
himself to his county duties as a magistrate 
and to the improvement of his estate at 
Claydon. He was ready to stand up against 
the encroachments of the crown as stoutly 
as of old. He served for Buckingham in 
the parliament of 1680, * among the very few 
whigs who found their way there.' On the 
accession of James II he was one of the most 
ardent supporters of the freeholders of Buck- 
inghamshire against the savage attacks of 
Judge Jeffrevs upon their electoral rights, 
and in the famous election of 1685 (Mac- 
A17LAT, Hist, of England, i. 479) he helped 
to save the county seat, and kept his own 
in the borough of Buckingham. He was 
put oat of the magistracy by James II, and 



served in the Convention parliament which 
welcomed William and Mary. 

Sir Ralph died in 1696, in his eight v- 
fourth year, * loved and honoured by all the 
country round.' His voluminous correspon- 
dence, arranged and docketed by himself 
with minute care, is preserved at Claydon 
House. He outlived his eldest son Edmund 
and his three children, and was succeeded 
by his only surviving son, John, who be- 
came Viscount Fermanagh in the peerage 
of Ireland on 16 June 1708, and was father 
of Ralph Verney (created Earl Verney on 
22 March 1742). 

A portrait of Sir Ralph as a youth by 
Cornelius Janssen, in oils, and a three-quar- 
ter-length in oils by Sir Peter Lely are at 
Claydon House. A bust, taken at Rome in 
1652, is in Middle Claydon church. 

[Verney Memoirs, 4 voU. by F. P. and M. M. 
Verney, published in 1892-9; Verney Papers 
and Vemey's Notes of the Long Parliament ; 
ed. Bruce (Camden Soc.)t 1845, 1853 ; Gardi- 
ner's Hist, of the Great Civil War ; manuscripts 
at Claydon Houfe.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, RALPH, second Eabl Ver- 
ney and third Viscorin* Fermanagh in the 
peera^^e of Ireland (1712?-1791), politician, 
bom m 1712 or 1713, was second son of 
Ralph Verney, iirst earl (d. 1752), by his 
wife Catherine {d, 1748), daughter of Henry 
Paschall of Baddow Hall. Essex [see under 
Vebnet, Sib Ralph]. His elder brother, 
John, died on 3 June 1737, leaving only a 
daughter. Ralph succeeded his father in the 
British parliament as member for Wendover 
in 1763. He was elected PMi.S. on 20 April 
1758. He had several pocket boroughs in 
connection with his large estates in Buck- 
inghamshire. He early recognised Edmund 
Burke's ability, and gave him his first in- 
troduction to parliamentary life by nomi- 
nating him for Wendover ; he had already 
given "William Burke (d. 1798) [q. v.] a seat 
at Great Bedwin. Lord Vemev at that time 
represented the Welsh borougL of Carmar- 
then. In the parliaments of 1768, 1774, 
1780, and 1791 he sat for Buckinghamshire ; 
he fought many contested elections in the 
whig interest against the (trenvilles, and 
pave a steady support to the Marquis of 
Rockingham and Fox. 

In I774 the condition of Lord Vemey's 
affairs obliged him to ask Edmund Burke to 
find another seat (which he did at Bri8tol),but 
this made no break in their friendship. * His 
private circumstances are very indifl^erent,' 
Burke writes ; ' indeed I am infinitely far 
from having any sort of reason to complain 
of the step which he is going to take. He 
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will, indeed he must, have those to stand 
for Wendover who can bear the charge 
which that borough is to him.' Burke com- 
plains bitterly to the Duke of Kichmond 
that Lord Vemey's services had not been 
recognised by the whig leaders. ' I believe 
no man in England/ i3urke wrote, * with- 
out the exception of another has been so 
indulgent, humane, and moderate a land- 
lord on an estate of considerable extent, or 
a greater protector to all the poor within his 
reach.' Burke added that if Verney would 
have temporised as Lord Temple did, or have 
joined the court party, for which he did not 
lack invitation, * he would have had neither 
the least uncertainty nor a shilling expense 
in his election.' 

The rivalry between the Vemeys and the 
Temples was not confined to politics. Sir 
Richard Temple had commenced in 1697 to 
build a palace at Stowe which was the ad- 
miration of the county. Earl Verney boasted 
that he would make of Claydon a more 
beautiful house, without the gilding and 
painted ceilings with which Stowe was re- 
splendent. Soon after his father's death in 
1752 he pulled down a win^ of the old 
Claydon House, which he rebuilt on an am- 
bitious scale from the plans of the architect 
Adam, adding a hall with a lofty dome and 
a great ballroom. He employed artificers 
in wood, iron, and plaster who worked under 
Patrioli, an Italian artist, Lord Verney per- 
sonally supervising the work with his own 
admirable taste. Three beautifully decorated 
rooms remain and a broad marqueterie stair- 
case with a graceful iron balustrade ; but 
his niece and successor pulled down the new 
wing, which had not been completed at his 
death. 

AVith this lavish expenditure Lord Ver- 
uey'a money matters went from bad to 
worse. * It is past all description, past all 
conception/ Burke writes, * the supinesses, 
neglect, and blind sei!urity of my friend in 
everything that concerns him. He suspects 
nothing, he fears nothinjf, he takes no pre- 
cautions, he imagines all mankind to be hia 
friend.' Burke had reason to know this. In 
] 709 Edmund and Uichard Burke owed Lord 
\'erney 2o,0(X)/. between them. In 1784, in 
a *'cliedule of sums due to him are the entries, 
* Kt. Hon. Ed. Burke 11,000/., \Vm. Burke, 
esq., 20,000/., do., no security except honour 
40,000/.' Lord Vemey's West India pro- 
perty fell heavily in value, his transactions 
in East India stocks proved disastrous, blow 
after blow fell upon him. In 1783 he sued 
Edmund Burke in chancery for a sum of 
6,000/. lent for the purchase of Beaconsfield, 
but failed to establish his claim. Yet, in 
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spite of his losses, Lord Vemey's interest 
was as magnificently supported as ever in a 
fiercely contested election in 1 784, on which 
the attention of the whole country waa fixed. 
The polling lasted sixteen days, and Verney 
was defeated by twenty-four votes. His 
many creditors again pressed upon him, and 
he was honourably anxious to meet them 
all. His estates were put in the hands 
of trustees and lawyers, and, as they were 
anxiously considering how small a pittance 
their magnificent client could live upon, an- 
other general election burst upon the coun- 
try. The clamour for the popular candidate 
drowned all other cries; Lord Vemey's agent 
wrote that he would try to limit his expenses 
to 12,000/. or 16,000/. (June 1790). Pro- 
cessions carrying his banners converged on 
Aylesbury from all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, two hundred gentlemen breakfasted 
at Claydon House, three hundred of the 
meaner sort were fed with the remnants of 
the meal ; he was triumphantly returned, 
and the county ran^ with his praises. Then 
came the crash ; bailiffs were put in posses- 
sion ; the sudden death of the countess on 
20 Jan. 1791 added to the confusion and 
gloom at Claydon ; the furniture was seized 
and sold, and tradition says that the master 
of the house eluded his creditors by escaping 
in his wife's hearse. Verney died without 
issue at his house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
on 31 March 1791. On his death his titles 
became extinct. He married, on 11 Sept. 
1740, Mary, daughter and coheir of Henry 
Herring of Egham, a London merchant and 
a director of the bank of England. 

[Vemey's Memoirs, i. 16 ; Lodge's Iri^li 
Peerage, ed. Anhdall, 1789, ii. 287 ; Gent. Mag. 
1791, i. 94, 383; Burke, by J. Morley, English 
Men of Letters, pp. 30-4; Correspondence of 
Edward Burke, ed. Earl Fitzwilliuin, vol. i. ; 
Fowler's Old Com try Life; Worthie8 of Buck- 
inghamfc.bire, e<l. GibLs, p. 390 ; manuscripts at 
CUydon Hou«e.] M. M. V. 

VERNEY, IHCHAl^), third Baron 
WiLLOUGHBY DE Broke (1621-1711), bom 
at Kingston, Warwickshire, on 28 Jan. 1621 , 
was the third son of SirGreville Verney (rf. 
1042) of Compton Murdac, Warwickshire, 
by Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert South- 
well of Woodrising', Norfolk. His grand- 
father, Sir Richard Verney (1663-1030), bv 
hia marriage with Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Fulk Greville, became possessed of estates in 
Hertfordshire, Somerset, Cambridgeshin?, 
Leicestershire, Wiltshire, and Staffordshire ; 
he represented Warwickshire in several 
parliaments of Elizabeth and in the first 
of James I. There is a monument to him 
and his wife in Compton Murdac church. 
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Hichardy who became the head of the 
family upon the failure of the line of his 
elder brother in August 1683, was sheriff of 
Rutland in 1682. He was knighted on 
1 April 1685, when he presented an address 
of congratulation to James II, on his acces- 
sion, from his constituents of the county of 
Warwick. He was again ret umed for War- 
wickshire to the first parliament of William 
and Mary. In 1694, as a descendant through 
the heiress of Greville, from Robert Wil- 
loughby, second baron, he laid claim to the 
barony of Willoughby de Broke. The House 
of Lords, at the end of the third day*s hearing, 
10 Jan. 1695, * voted him no peer ' (Luttrell, 
iii. 424), but resumed the case a week later. 
On 4 Feb. the king's counsel was ordered to 
be heard again and Verney to attend, and 
on the 13th the question was carried unani- 
mously in his favour {ib. iv. 6, 13, 17). He 
took his seat as a peer on the 27th instant. 
The case was of some importance as a pre- 
cedent (see Collins, Proceedings on Baronies 
by Writ, p. 321). 

The historian of Rutland, James Wright, 
terms Verney * a true lover of antiquities 
and a worthy Maecenas,' and Dugdale ac- 
knowledged help from him in 'the delinea- 
tion of divers monuments.' A couple of 
trifles from his pen, * A Poem on the Safe 
Arrival of the Prince of Orange in England ' 
and * In Honorem Legis Oratio,' were printed 
after his death. Born under the first of the 
Stuarts, he was within three years of seeing 
the transference of the crown to the Bruns- 
wick line ; but he died, aged 90, on 18 July 
1711, and was buried in his own chapel at 
Compton Verney, War>vick8hire. \erney 
was twice married : first, to Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Pretyman of Lodington, I^eices- 
tershire ; and, secondly, to Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Dove of Upton, Northampton- 
shire. By his first wile he had three sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, John 
Verney, represented Leicestershire in the 
tenth and twelfth parliaments of William 
III and the first and fourth of Anne. He 
died without issue on 31 Oct. 1707. The 
second son, George (1674-1728), succeeded 
to the title as fourth Lord Willoughby de 
Broke ; he became a fellow of New College, 
Oxford, graduating M.A. 1086 and D.l). 
1699, and was installed dean of Windsor in 
1713, when he also became registrar of the 
order of the Garter. He died on 26 Dec. 1728, 
and was buried at CJompton Vernev. The 
eldest surviving^son, Richard, fiftii baron 
Willoughby de Broke, died without issue in 
1752 (Derit/ Advertiser, 6 Feb. 1741). 

John Vebitby (1699-1741), youngest son 
gf the fourth and brother of the fifth Lord 



Willoughby de Broke, was bom at Brasted, 
Kent, in 1699, and matriculated at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1714. He was called to the 
bar from the Middle Temple in 1721, became 
king's counsel in 1729, and was afterwards 
attorney-general to Queen Caroline and a 
lustice for South Wales. He resigned the 
latter office in 1732, but in 1734 was made 
chief justice of Chester. He represented 
Downton, Wiltshire, from 1722 to 1734. On 
7 Oct. 1738 he was appointed master of the 
roUsand aprivy councillor. He diedon5 Aug. 
1741. He married Abigail, only daughter 
of Edward Harley of Eyewood,* Hereford- 
shire, and sister of Robert, earl of Oxford. 
His son by her, John Peyto Verney (1738- 
1816), succeeded his uncle as sixth Baron 
Willoughby de Broke. His two sons by 
Louisa, daughter of Francis North, earl of 
Guilford, became successively seventh and 
eighth barons. They both died without issue. 
The latter was succeeded as ninth baron by 
his nephew, Robert John Verney (1809- 
1862), son of Louisa, wife of Robert Bar- 
nard, prebendary of Winchester. He died 
on 5 June 1862. By his wife, Georgiana 
Jane, third daughter of Major-general Thomas 
William Taylor of Ogwell, Devonshire, who 
died on 7 March 1889, he had three sons and 
four daughters, of whom the eldest is Henry 
Verney, tenth lord Willoughby de Broke. 

[Colliijs's Peerage, ed. Brydge.«, vi. 691-703 ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1897; Wright's Antiquities of 
Rutland, p. 24 ; Dugdale's Antiquities of War- 
Mrickshire, ed. Thomas, pp. 565-72, which giv^-s 
the Verney pedigrees, plates of the family 
tombs at Compton, and a prospect of Compton 
House. See also Fohter's Alumni Oxon. ; Foss's 
Judges of England; Gent. Mtig. 1741, p. 442; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

VERNON, EDWARD (1684-1757), ad- 
miral, second son of James Vernon [q. v.], 
secretary of state under WiHiam III, was 
bom in Westminster on 12 Nov. 1684. At 
the age of seven Edward was sent to West- 
minster school, where, in the course of eight 
or n*ne years, he acquired a familiar know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek ; he is said to have 
also studied mathematics and astronomy. 
He entered the navy on 10 May 1700, as 
volunteer per order, or king's letter-boy, on 
board the Slirewsbury, flagship of Sir George 
Hooke [q. v.], in the operations in the Sound. 
In March 1/00-1 he was appointed — again 
as a v.p.o. — to the Ipswich ; in June he was 
discharged to the Mary galley, and after- 
wards from her to one of the ships forming 
the fleet off* Cadiz in the summer of 1702. 
On 16 Sept. he was promoted by Kooke to 
be lieutenant of the Lennox with Captain 
(afterwards Sir William) Jumper [q. v.] 
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On 25 Sept. the Lennox parted from the 
fleet and returned to England with a convoy 
of empty victuallers. In the following 
spring she took the trade out to Lisbon, re- 
turning to the Downs by the end of April. 
In May she was with the Channel squaaron 
cruising between Ushant and Scilly. In 
July she went out to the Mediterranean with 
the Levant trade ; in October and Novem- 
ber she was at Smyrna ; in December she re- 
turned to England, and was paid off on 
13 March 1703-4. Vernon had already been 
appointed to the Barfleur, flagship of Sir 
Clowdisley Shovell [q. v.], which he now 
joined, and in her went out to the Mediter- 
ranean, and was present in the battle of 
Malaga. In December he was moved into 
the Britannia, ShovelFs flagship in the Medi- 
terranean, and at the capture of Barcelona 
in 1705. On 22 Jan. 1705-0 he was made 
captain of the Dolphin frigate, and ten days 
later was moved into the Rye, which he 
commanded in the Mediterranean during 
1706 and 1707, returning to England in 
October with the fleet commanded by 
Shovell, but escaping Shovell's fate. On 
21 Nov. 1707 he was moved from the Rye 
to the Jersey of 50 guns, which he took out 
to the West Indies in the following April, 
and commanded on that station for the next 
four years, under Commodore (afterwards 



Sir Charles) Wager [chv.] and Commodore 
James Littleton [q. vT], whom he helped to 
break up a Spanish squadron oft' Cartagena, 



July 1710, and with whom he returned to 
England in the autumn of 1712. In March 
1715 he was appointed to the 50-gun ship 
Assistance, one of the fleet in the Baltic 
under Sir John Norris [q. v.] in 1715-16, and 
under Sir George Byng Lq. v."j in 1717. She 
was paid off on 22 Oct. 1717, and for the 
next eighteen months \'ernon was on half- 
pay. In March 1719 he was appointed to 
the Mary, a 60-gun ship, and was again with 
Norris in the Baltic in the summersof 1719- 
1720-21. He then went on half-pay, and in 
1722 was returned to parliament as member 
for Penryn. In April 1726 he was appointed 
to the 76-gun ship Grafton, one of the fleet 
in the Baltic that summer under Sir Charles 
Wager, and in 1727 under Norris. In the 
winter she joined the fleet under AVager, 
at (iibraltar, and returned to England in 
May 1728, on the conclusion of hostilities 
WMth Spain. 

It is now not diflicult to see that the 
treaty of Seville insured a speedy renewal 
of war. Its commercial clauses necessarily 
led to smuggling on the one hand, to violent 
repression on the other. The well-known 
case of liobert Jenkins [q. v.] occurred in 



1731, and there were others of a similar kind 
both before and after. Rear-admiral Stewart, 
the naval commandeivin-chief, could see 
that the fault lay largely with the merchants 
at Jamaica {Engl, Hist, JRevieWy iv. 742-4) ; 
but at home the merchants whose goods were 
seized could make their complaints heard 
in parliament, and the angry feeling against 
the Spaniards gave Walpole*s enemies a de- 
finite point of attack on the government. 
In these debates Vernon distinguished him- 
self by his vehement invective. He specially 
insisted on the weakness of the Spanish 
colonies ; and as Porto Bello was the most 
hateful of these, being the port from which 
the guarda-costas fitted out, he urged that 
Porto Bello should be destroyed. Nothing 
but determination was needed ; it might be 
done, he himself would undertake to do it, 
with six ships. It was natural to believe 
that in promoting Vernon to the rank of vice- 
admiral, 9 July 1739, and appointing him to 
the command of an expedition to the West 
Indies, the government was gladly getting 
rid of a man who had made himself ol^ 
noxious (Campbell, Liws of the Admirals^ 
iv. 8) ; but though this consideration may 
have had weight, Vernon was not only an 
officer of longer service and more active ex- 
perience than any other then available, but 
was also well and favourably known to 
Wager, at this time first lor^ of the ad- 
miralty, and to Norris, admiral of the fleet, 
and in daily consultation with Wager. Far 
from being, as has been supposed, a mere 
parliamentary job, Vernon s appointment 
may be fairly considered as due mainly, if 
not entirely, to the recommendation of these 
two men, with whom he had long served. 

No declaration of war was made till 
19 Oct.; but on 19 Julv Vernon received 
his instructions * to destroy the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies and to dis- 
tress their shipping by every method what- 
ever ; * and on the 23rd he put to sea with 
eight ships of the line and one frigate. The 
frigate and three of the line-of-battle ships 
were, however, detached for independent 
8er\ ice on the coast of Portugal, and it was 
with only flve ships that Vernon arrived at 
Jamaica, where he was shortly aften^-ards 
joined by Commodore Charles Brown [q. v.] 
in the Hampton Court. This gave him 
exactly the six ships that had been spoken 
of, ani with these he came off* Porto liello 
on the night of 20 Nov. The next morning 
the squadron stood in to attack, the Hampton 
Court leading. The fortifications were nasty 
enough to look at. The entrance of the har- 
bour was narrow and was commanded on the 
left hand by the Iron Castle (San Felipe 
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de todo Hierro) ; on the right, hut nearer the 
town, hy the Gloria Castle (Santiago de la 
Gloria) ; and was raked by San Gerony mo, still 
higher up. By position, structure, and size, 
these were formidable ; but they had been 
neglected during the long peace, and though 
for several months war liad appeared im- 
minent, they were quite unprepared for it. 
Of their two hundred guns, the greater 
number, especially in the Iron Castle, were 
dismounted; there were no carriages for 
them ; there was a very small quantity of 
ammunition ; and the garrison was far below 
even its peace complement. Everything had 
been left for the morrow; gun-carriages 
were going to be made ; the forts were going 
to be put in order; for four years the pre- 
sident of Panama had been urging that it 
should be done, but it was still undone 
when the English sc^uadron appeared before 
the fort (Don Dionisio Martinez de la Vega, 
president of I^anama, to the king of Spam, 
12 Feb. 174(>, N.S., in Home OJ^e Records, 
Admiralty, No. 77). 

Vernon's order was for his ships to pass 
into the harbour within two hundred yards 
of the Iron Castle, giving it as they passed a 
warm fire, but not staying to silence it. But 
as the ships drew in with the land, the 
breeze failcKl ; off tlie Iron Castle they were 
becalmed, and the attack thus became more 
serious than had been intended. The first 
three ships poured in a close and sustained 
fire ; the Burford, carrying Vernon's flag, 
was the fourth, and keeping somewhat closer 
in, her fire and the musketry from her tops 
drove the Spaniards from their few effective 
guns. The signal was made for the boats to 
land, which thev did under the very walls of 
the castle, in Iront of the lower battery. 
There was no breach ; but the sailors climbed 
in through the embrasures, and pulled up 
the marines ; and without any further oppo- 
sition such of the Spaniards as had not 
already escaped surrendered at discretion. 
The next day the other forts and the town 
capitulated ; all the ships in the harbour, in- 
cluding three guarda-costas, were taken 
possession of; the brass guns were carried 
ofl^; the iron guns were destroyed, and the 
forts were blown up. 

This was the celebrated capture of Porto 
Bello, the news of whicli caused the people 
of England to go mad with excitement and 
joy. As an achievement of war it was a 
very small thing, for the Spaniards had done 
what they could to make it easy; but the 
feeling against the government was running 
very nigh, and Vernon's success was counted 
as a great party victory. Both houses of 
parliament voted their thanks ; London 



voted him the freedom of the city ; and London 
and all the principal cities and towns sent 
congratulatory addresses to the king. Innu- 
merable medals were struck for the use of 
the people; base in metal, abominable in 
workmanship, patriotic in sentiment, and all 
showing Vernon's head with the legend ' He 
took Porto Bello with six ships.' There are 
more than a hundred varieties of these in 
the British Museum (Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. ii. 70). In different parts of England 
and Scotland Porto Bellos sprang into exis- 
tence, and Vernon's Head was, for many 
years, a favourite sign for the public-houses. 

Even before the capture 01 Porto Bello, 
Vernon had been considering what opera- 
tions were to follow, and how, with the force 
at his disposal, he was to carry out his in- 
structions to * destroy the Spanish settle- 
ments.' His letters at this time are peculiarly 
interesting, and show how clearl v he under- 
stood what the policy of England ought 
to be. ' The most sensible loss to Spain,' he 
wrote, * would be to take the island of Cuba 
from them, as what would be of most detri- 
ment to them and service to Great Britain; ' 
but considering, he continued, the populous- 
ness of the island, its neighbourhood to the 
French at Hispaniola, the great cost of 
transport, and the uncertainty of such at- 
tempts, * the best advice I can think of 
giving is to lay aside all thoughts of such 
expensive land expeditions, as ail advantages 
may be better and cheaper procured oy 
keeping a strong superiority at sea in these 
seas; by which means, let who will possess 
the country, our royal master may command 
the wealth of it,' and much more to the 
same effect (Vernon to Newcastle, 31 Oct. 
1739, Home Office Hecords, Admiralty, No. 
77). At home, however, neither people nor 
government had any thought of complying 
with Vernon's advice, and it was determined 
to send out to him not only a reinforcement 
of ships far in excess of what could be 
wanted for any purely naval purpose, but 
also a large land force, the whole to be em- 
ployed as a land expedition. 

Vernon, meanwhile, insulted Cartagena 
by an ineffective bombardment from the 
sea on 6 March 1740, and reduced and took 
possession of Chagre on the 24th. Such 
cruising as was possible was also done, and 
watch was kept on such Spanish ships as 
came out to tne West Indies ; but, from a 
naval point of view, the event of the year 
was the issue on 21 Aug. of the celebrated 
memorandum forbidding the serving out of 
raw spirits to the ships' companies. In 
home waters the established daily ration for 
each seaman was a gallon of beer, and for 
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and the men were falling down very fast. 
\'emon was very angry, out, as he had no 
command over the soldiers on shore, he could 
do nothing beyond endeavouring to sting 
Wentworth into exertion, and that was im- 
possible. Of the 6,600 men who had been 
landed, more than half were either dead 
or in hospital dying. On 17 April the 
miserable remnant were re-embarked and 
the fleet returned to Port Koyal, leaving a 
few ships to demolish the forts which had 
been taken. The failure has very commonly 
been spoken of as a naval one — as Vernon's 
— and still more commonly as due to the 
ill-feeling between Vernon and Wentworth, 
and especially to Vernon's violent temper 
and savage tongue. This is the view which 
has been popularised by Smollett (Rotlerick 
Jiandomy chaps, xxviii-xxxiii.) ; but, in 
point of fact, Smollett, though on board one 
of the ships (in a very humble capacity), was 
not in a position to know anythmg beyond 
what he could actually see on the rare oc- 
casions when he was permitted to be on the 
poop. Of the relations of Vernon and Went- 
worth, of their letters or conversations, he 
was and must have been altogether ignorant. 
The letters show that there was no quarrel 
before the ill-jud^^d attack on San Lazaro; 
and that though Vernon did repeatedly urge 
"Wentworth to exertion and point out the 
danger of delay, it was always in language 
of scrupulous courtesy. 

Towards the end of May a large part of i 
the fleet was sent home under Commodore 
Kichard Lestock [q. v.], and Vernon, with 
Ogle, Wentworth, the other generals, and 
Trelawny, the governor of Jamaica, deter- 
mined that an attack should be made on the 
island of Cuba. Santiago was the point 
decided on, and as the defences were suffi- 
cient to prevent the ships going into the 
harbour, they went to Gruatanamo, a deep 
roomy inlet about sixty miles off, whicn 
had been known to English navigators as 
Walthenham, and to which Vernon now 
gave the name of Cumberland Harbour. 
Here the troops were landed, but did nothing 
beyond making a few predatory excursions 
to neighbouring villages. V>mon and Ogle 
were urgent on Wentworth to advance 
against Santiago, but he refused. The road, 
he said, was impassable for artilleiy. Time 
passed away in writing letters and holding 
councils of war : sickness broke out among 
the soldiers ; many died, many were sent to 
hospital ; the rest re-embarked in December, 
and returned to Port Koyal. There they 
were joined by two thousand fresh soldiers 
from England, and the council of war de- 
cided on an attack on I^anama. After a 



delay of nearly three months, W^entworth, 
who had gone to Porto Bello, found out 
that he had not sufficient force, and the 
expedition accordingly returned to Port 
Koyal. 

But the ill-feeling between Vernon and 
Wentworth, between the naval and military 
officers, could no longer be restrained. On 
4 April Vernon wrote to Wentworth, in so 
many words, that it was principally owing 
to his ( Went worth's) * inexperience, injudi- 
ciousness, and unsteady temper ' that his 
Majesty's affairs had prospered so ill ; that 
he had said this before, and, to avoid any 
misrepresentation, thought it better to give 
it under his hand. He concluded : ' I ani 
sorry I have been more unsuccessful in pre- 
ser%ing a good correspondence with you 
than any gentleman I ever had to act with 
before.' There were probably many angry 
meetings, for the quarrel seems to have been 
very bitter on botli sides. In the end they 
were both recalled. Vernon sailed for Eng- 
land in the Boyne on 19 Oct., and after a 
rough passage, ' with much blowing weather 
and a great tumbling sea,' made St. David's 
Head on 26 Dec. 1742, and was compelled 
to anchor for some days under the island of 
Lundy. It is a stock instance of the dan- 
gerous tendency of Kennell's current after 
bad weather in the Atlantic. 

During his absence Vernon had been again 
elected member of parliament for Penryn ; 
he had also been elected for Ipswich, and 
had preferred to sit for that place, having 
bought Nacton, an estate in Suffolk. After 
his return he was on shore for a couple of 
years, attending prettv constantly in parlia- 
ment, making himseff, as an independent 
member, obnoxious to the government, and 
writing many pamphlets on matters relating 
to the navy ; but, as these were anonymous, 
it is only possible to identify a few of them, 
and those doubtingly. One which may 
pretty confidently be attributed to Vernon — 
* An Enquiry into the Conduct of Captain 
Mostyn ' [see Mostyn, Savage] — is an able 
but bitter criticism on the state of the navy 
at the time. In April 174o Vernon was 
promoted to the rank of admiral of the 
white, and appointed to command the ships 
in the North Sea. The threatening rebellion 
which broke out in the latter part of the 
^ear rendered this command one of peculiar 
importance ; and though the P>ench proved 
unable or unwilling to attempt any further 
naval operations in the Stuart interest, Ver- 
non was considered to have prepared for all 
possibilities with skill and judgment. He 
became, however, extremely dissatisfied with 
the treatment he received from the admi- 
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ralty, which refused him the title and privi- 
leges of commander-iii-chief, and on 1 Dec 
1745 he wound up his complaint by assuring 
their lordships that their relieving him from 
the command by a successor would be the 
only favour he would think of troubling them 



[Memoridi of Admiral VemoD, by W. F. 
Vernon (London, 1861), is presumably oocreet 
as to the family details, but is extremely inooireet 
in the accoant of his early serriee ; so also is 
Life of Admiral Vernon, by an Impartial Hand 
(London, 17*58, 12mo). Cbarnocks Memoir 
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being considered insufficient, he was sum- dition is in No 91. This Inst has been printed, 
moned to attend the board. The titles of I with slight and unimportant verbal alterations^ 

two pamphlets — * A Specimen of Naked in Original Papers relating to the Expedition to 

Truth from a British Sailor, a sincere well- Carthagena (2nd edit. 8vo, 1744). So, also, 

wUher to the Honour and Prosperity of the Original Papers relating to the Exmxiitiiwi to 

present Royal Family and his Country,' and ^*»® ^«**°? ^^ ^°^ (^^^' ^74*), and Original 

•Some Seionable Advice from an Honest f/P^" "J!:^*"?..^ ^^^ ^rtn° 'J" IfT^. 

si^Wr.^ ♦« «.k».» :♦ .»:»kf i,o,.« ^n/.A»«^ i^^^f 1744). There can be httle doubt that 

Sailor, to whom It m^ht have concerned ihes^ ^ere published by Vernon himself. An 

for the service of the Crown and Country ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Expedition to Carthagena, with 

--were read to him, and he was required to expUna-ory notes and observations (3rd edit, 

give a categorical answer and say * Aye or g^o, 1743), is attributed to Captain (at^e^wapd8 

no, whether ho was the author or publisher Admiral) Sir Charles Knowles [q. v.] A Journal 

of those pamphlets.' This he refused to do. of the Expfdition to Carthagenn, with notes, 

' He apprehended,' he said, * they had no in answer to a late pamphlet entitled An 

right to ask him that question, and that he Account of the Expedition to Carthageca (2nd 

was under no obligations of answering it. edit. 8vo, 1744), is from the soldier's point of 

If his continuing an officer in the service view; so also is an Account of Admiral Vernon's 

was an eyesore to any one, he was now attempt upon Carthsgene in the West Indiea 

grown to be an old man, and had reason to («'?ane MS. 3970). Continuacion a los comen- 

be tired with being treated in so con- tanos del Marques de S. Felipe, de«le el auo de 

temptuous a manner.' lie was told he ^^33^ por Don Joseph del Campo ^^^^^: >^- 

migk withdraw and two days afterwards, ^f Cartagena. but froTEnglfsrsrurc'ls, ^ 

11 April l/4(), he was informed officially ^^^ a Spanish colourinj? That it is so is 

that the case had been laid before the kin^, ^^^^^^ ^y the dates, which are giren-unwit- 

who ' had been pleased to direct their lord- tingly— in old style. Journal kept by Augustus 
ships to strike his name out of the list of Hervey, aOerwards Earl of Bristol (Addit. MS. 

flag officers.' This, however, did not pre- 12129). Original Letters to an Honest Sailor 

vent his continuing to take a warm interest (8vo, 1746 ? [not datedl) is a collection of letter* 

in service questions, and on these he fre- addressed to Vernon between 1739 and 1746 

?uently spoke in the House of Commons, by Wager, Pulteney, Duke of Bedford, Lord 

le died suddenly at Nacton on 30 Oct. Vere Beauclerk, and others, with an account of 

1757. Six years later his nephew, Francis l^is I'wt interview with the admiralty and his 
Vernon, lord Orwell (afterwards Earl of dismissal from the service. The two pamphlets 

Shipbrook), erected a monument to his me- ^^<^« ^^^^j* ^«^® then read to hini contain his 

mory in the north transept of Westminster correspondence with the admimhy during his 

ail:/*u *. 1- J J command m the North Sea. The orimnals are 

Abbey (the monument was designed and .^ ^^^ p^^^j,^ j^^^^ ^^^^ g^„f^ ^^ ^.^ 

sculptured by Uysbraek. See N bale, Westm. ^ ^es in the House of Commons will be foond 

^^•.7' 'V r^' )• ^^"^ portrait, by Charles -^ Pariiamentary History.] J. K. L. 
Phillips, belongs to Lord vernon, also a bust 

by Uoubiliac. A copy of each ( both have be»»n VERNON, Sir EDWARD (1723-1794). 

very frequently engraved) is in the Painted admiral, fourth son of Ilenrjr Vernon (1663- 

Hall at Greenwich. His portrait by Gains- 1732) of Hilton, Stafibrdshire, was bom on 

borough is in the National Portrait Gallery, 30 Oct. 1723. Richard Vernon (1726-1800> 

i^ondon. fg, v.] was his younger brother. Admiral 

Vernon married Sarah, daughter of Thomas Edward Vernon [q. v.] belonged to a widely 

Rest of Chatham, and by her had three different branch 01 the family, their common 

sons, who all died young. ancestor in the male line naving lived in 
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the time of Henry III, though an intermar- 
riage in the time of Charles I had brought 
them a little closer together. Neither was 
the service of the younger man in any way 
connected with that of his older relative. 
The younger Edward Vernon entered the 
Koyal Academy at Portsmouth in November 
1735 ; continued there for three years and 
three months ; was then appointed as a 
volunteer per order to the Poitland with 
Captain Jonn Byng [q. v.], whom he followed 
to the Sunderland, one of the fleet off Cadiz, 
and in the Mediterranean under Uear-ad- 
mural Nicholas Haddock [q. v.] In 1742 he 
was in the Sutherland, still in the Mediter- 
ranean, and he passed his examination on 
3 March 174'2-3. On 4 April he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Granada sloop, 
and in June 1743 was appointed to the 
Berwick, then commissioned by Captain 
Edward (afterwards Lord) llawke [q. v.], 
with whom he went out to the Mediterranean 
and was present in the action off Toulon on 
11 Feb. 1743-4. On 5 Dec. 1747 he was 
promoted to be commander of the Baltimore 
8loop, and on 3 April 1753 to be captain of 
the Mermaid. In May 1755 he was ap- 
lM>intedto the Lyme of twenty guns, attached 
to the fleet in the Bay of Biscay during 
1755-6, and sent out to the Mediterranean 
^th Admiral Henry Osbom [q. v.] in 1757. 
In November 1758 he was moved into the 
04-gun ship St. Alban/*, one of the fleet with I 
Admiral Edward Boscawen [q. v.] when he 
defeated and destroyed the French fleet on 
18-19 Autf. 1759. In 1760-1-2 he com- 
manded uie llevenge under Ilawke or 
Boscawen in the Bay of Biscay. 

After the peace he was for some time 
captain of the Kent, flagship of V ice-admiral 
I*ye at Plymouth; in 1770 he successively 
commanded the Yarmouth and Bellona, 
guardships at Portsmouth, and from March 
1771, the Barfleur, the flagship of Pye. 
When the king reviewed the fleet in June 
1773, he knighted Vernon [see Pye, Sir 
Thomas], who remained in the Barfleur with 
Sir James Douglas [q. v.], till in May 1775 
he was appointed to the Kamilltes as com- 
modore and commander-in-chief at the Nore. 
In May 1776 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, and went out 
with his broad pennant in the Kipon of 
sixty guns. Besides the Ripon, he had only 
two small frigates and a corvette under his 
orders, and when war with France broke 
oat in 1778, he naturally thought that he 
might be opposed by a very superior force. 
As it happened, the French commodore, M. 
de Tionjoliy, whose squadron was of almost 
exactly the same strength as Vemon*s, was 
tol' lviii. 



similarly impressed with the sense of his 
own weakness, and thus neither of them 
sought out the other. An indecisive action 
off Pondicherry on 10 Aug. led to the 
French squadron retiring to the Mauritius 
and staying there. Vernon, who was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral oti 19 March 1779, 
returned to England early in 1781. He had 
no further service in the navy, but in the 
spring and summer of 1785 he attracted 
some notice by making a couple of balloon 
ascents from Tottenham Court Road, de- 
scending, the flrst time at Horsham, the 
second at Colchester. He was made a vice- 
admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, admiral on 12 April 
1794, and died a few weeks later, 10 June 
1794. His arrears of pay were paid to his 
widow. Dame Hannah, who is not otherwise 
mentioned. 

[Charnock's Biogr. Niiv. vi. 112 ; Commission 
and Warmnt BcM)k8, Paybooks, &c., in tlie 
Public Record Oflice; Beatson's Nav. and Mil. 
Mem. iv. 407, vi. 121 ; Chevalier, Hist, do la 
Marine Franqaise, i. 376.] J. K. L. 

VERNON, EDWARD VENABLES 

(1707-1847), archbishop of York. [See 
IIarcoubt, Edward.] 

VERNON, FRANCIS (1637P-1677), 
traveller and author, born about 1637, near 
Charing Cross, was son of Francis Vernon 
of London, and brother of James Vernon 
[q. v.l, secretary of state in the reign of Wil- 
liam 111. He was admitted in 1G49 to West- 
minster school, whence he matriculated on 
10 Nov. 1654 at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He graduated B.A. on 28 Jan. 1657-8, and 
M.A. on 17 July 1660. Being * possessed of 
an insatiable desire of seeing,' he began his 
' travels even before he had taken his master's 
degree. During one of his expeditions he 
was taken by pirates and sold, and * en- 
dured much misery.' On his release he 
seems to have returned to Oxford. In 1668 
. he was chosen on the ground of his long 
travel and experience to accompany the 
Earl of Carlisle, ambassador-extraordinary 
to Sweden, and the king wrote to the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church requesting 
leave of absence for him. He was next 
appointed to go with Ralph Montagu [q. v.] 
to Paris as secretary to the embassy. His 
letters, it appears, did not give satisfaction 
(Cal. State Papern, Dom. 1670, p. 174), but 
he remained there till the end of 1()71. 

During this time Vernon acted as the me- 
dium of communication betwt»en the scien- 
tific men of France and England. Among 
his correspondents was Edward Pococke 
Tq. v.], the orientalist, copies of whose son's 
Latin version of *Ibn-al-Tifairhe presented 
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servitor at Brasenose Colleffei Oxford, on 
17 March 1653-4, and graduated B.A. in 
October 1667 and M.A. in July 1660. Hay- 
ing taken holy orders, he became chaplain 
of All Souls*, and in 1663 rector of Sarsden, 
Oxfordshire. Subsequently he was appointed 
rector of Bourton-on-t he- Water, Gloucester- 
shire. 

In 1670, in an anonymous 'Letter to a 
Friend concerning some of Dr. John Owen's 
Principles and Practices, with a Postscript to 
the Author of the late Ecclesiastical Polity 
[Samuel ParkerJ,' Vernon made a violent at- 
tack upon that nonconformist divine, whom 
he charges with having broken his oath to 
observe the Oxford statutes, the oaths of 
allegiance and canonical obedience, and even 
the ' solemn league and covenant.' Owen had 

* played at Bo-peep with the dreadful name 
oi God in his most solemn appeals unto him ;' 
bad been a Machiavel to Cromwell, and was 
the implacable enemy both of Charles I and his 
successor. To the * Letter ' Vernon appended 

* An Independent Catechism made in Imita- 
tion of Dr. Owen^s Catechism at the end of 
the Book against Mr. John Biddle.* He 
himself wished to remain anonymous, as 
being 'cloistered in obscurity, known to few, 
and enemy to no man.' 

Vernon next entered into a controversy 
with his neighbour in Gloucestershire, Sir 
Thomas Overbury the younger, by publish- 
ing ' AtaxisB Obstaculum : an Answer to 
certain Queries entitled ** Queries dispersed 
in flomeparts of Gloucestershire,'" ' 1677, 8vo. 
His object he declares to have been ' to 
remove false pretences of conscience in 
matters of religion, and to defend the 
magistrate's power in the same.' Over- 
bury rejoined [see Sir Overbury, Thohasj. 
Vernon's last and principal work was his 
' Life of the Learned and lleverend Dr. 
Peter Heylin,' originally published in 1681 
with Hevlyn's ' Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Tracts.' It was reissued in 1682 
with dedications to two Henry Heylyns 
(son and nephew of the subject), on account 
of a dispute with Barnard, a rival biogra- 
pher, to whom the work had been submitted 
by desire of the publisher [see art. Hetltn, 
Fetee, authorities]. In liis preface Vernon 
.says he was not personally acquainted with 
Heylyn, and undertook the work 'with 
some unwillingness.' He was induced to 
write it ' out of reverence to his memory, 
and the honour he owed to some of his 
nearest relations,' as well as for public 
reasons. He attacks Heylyn's opponent 
Baxter, and charges him with an act of 
inhumanity towards a certain Major Jen- 
nings dunng the great rebellion. In the 



body of the work Vernon labours to dis- 
prove the story of Heylyn*s clandestine 
marriage, which Barnara, the diviners own 
son-in-law, says he cannot justify. As a 
writer he defends him against the strictures 
of Burnet. He deals at some length with 
Heylyn's works, of which he appends a cata- 
logue. Barnard, in his own biography, deals 
very contemptuously with Vernon's work, 
concurring only in his treatment of Baxter 
(see *A Necessary Vindication/ prefixed to 
his Life of Heylyn, 1088). 

Vernon died on 17 Dec. 17:20. On the 
north wall of the cliancel of Bourton-on-the- 
Water church is a handsome pyramidal monu- 
ment of marble, with inscription to himself 
and his wife, as well as to their two sons, 
Thomas and Kichard. It was erected by his 
daughter, Dorothy Vernon, who in 1764 be- 
queathed by her will to All Souls', Oxford, 
the advowson of Bourton. Of Vernon's sons, 
liichard (1674-1752) succeeded him as rector 
of Bourton-on-t he-Water, and died on 18 Feb. 
1762 ; and Charles (1679-1736) became vicar 
of West Ham, Essex, in 1705, and rector of 
Shadwell St. Paul, Middlesex, in 1725,dving 
on 20 July 1736. 

[Wood's Athonae Oxen. (Bliss), iv. 605-6; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Rudder's New Hist, of 
(iloucesterbhire, pp. 304-5 ; Vernon's Works.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

VERNON, GEORGE JOHN WAR- 
REN, fifth Baron Vernon (1803-1866), the 
only son of George Charles Vernon, fourth 
haron Vernon (1779-18^36) of Sudburv, 
Derbyshire, and Frances Maria, only daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir John Borlase- Warren 
U{. v.l was bom at Stapleford Hall, Notting- 
namshire, on 22 June 1803. Sir Richard 
Venion [q. v.], speaker of the house of 
commons in 1426, was an ancestor. Vernon 
entered public life in 1831 as M.P. for Derby. 
After the passing of the Reform Bill, of 
which he was a warm supporter, the county 
had two divisions, and he became the memlM.'r 
for the southern part. He continued in the 
House of Commons until 1835, when he was 
called to the House of Lords on the death of 
his father. In 1837 he exchanged his j>atro- 
nymic Venables Vernon for that of W arren, 
in compliance with the will of Viscountess 
Bulkeley, but his children bom before 18:39 
retained their own name. He was an expert 
rifle-shot, an energetic supporter of the 
volunteer movement, and in 1859 raised a 
company at Sudbury, where he erected a 
firing-range. As a mere youth he was taken 
to Italy, and afterwards lived much in Flo- 
rence, where he studied the Italian language 
and histor}'. His whole life was devoted to 
Dante, to whom he erected a noble literary 
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monumeiit. His friends and coUaborateurs 
were Luigi l^asserini, Francesco Bonaini, 
Giuseppe Antinori, Brunone Bianchi, Giu- 
seppe Canestrini, Giunio Carbone, Stefano 
Audin, and especially Sir Anthony Panizzi 
{a, v.], Sir J. P. Lacaita, Mariano Armellini, 
Vincenzo Nannucci, and Pietro Fraticelli. 
With their advice and help he printed, not 
for sale, some hitherto inedited texts and 
two important works. The earliest of these 
was * Le prime quattro Edizioni della Divina 
Commedia letteralmente ristampate/ Lon- 
don, 1858, a careful reprint of the first edi- 
tions of the poem edited by Sir Anthony 
Panizzi with a learned preface. This was 
followed by a remarkable publication, 'L' In- 
ferno di Dant« Alighieri disposto in ordine 
grammaticale e corredato di brevi dichiara- 
zioni di G. G. Warren, Lord Vernon,* Lon- 
don, 1858-65, 3 vols, folio, of which only a 
limited number of copies were issued for 
private circulation. The few wliich have 
appeared for sale have sold for high prices. 
The work was described by Henry Clark 
Barlow [q. v.] (On the Vernon Dante, 1870, 
p. 1 ) as one * which, for utility of purpose, 
comprehensiveness of design, and costly exe- 
cution, has never been equalled in any coun- 
try.* Some of the most distinguished artists 
and men of letters in Italy were occupied for 
twenty years in its preparation. It includes 
the text of the * Inferno,' with a grammatical 
ordo and many notes and tables ; the second 
volume is nu cncyclopaDdia of historj', geo- 
graphy, topoprraphy, and heraldry relating to 
Dante and Florence, with many unpublished 
documents; the third or album volume, which 
appeared aft«*r jjord Vernon's death, contains 
112 original engravings of incidents in the 
* Inferno,* vi<'W8 of towns, castles, and other 
localities mentioned therein, as well as por- 
traits, paintings, plans, and historical monu- 
ments illustrating the history of the four- 
teenth century. 

lie was a .'iocio corriApondente of the Aca- 
demia della Crusca, and was a member of 
many other literary societies. He was also 
created Cavaliere di San Maurizio e Lazznro 
in May iJ^BH, in recognition of his labours 
on behalf of the national poet. 

After a long illness he died at Sudbury 
Hall, near iJerby, on 31 May 18(36. Ho 
married, fir.^l, on 30 Oct. 18l*4, Isabella 
Caroline, djiughter of Cuthbert Ellison of 
Hebburn, Durluim, who bore him Augrustus 
Henry (lH-_><)-lH83) W below], William 
.loliii BorluM' Warren Venables Vernon (b. 
iH.'il), ami three daughters; secondly, on 
14 Doc. lH.7:i, his cousin, Frances Emma 
Maria, only daughter of the Kev. Brooke 
Boothliy, who survived him but was childless. 



An engraved portrait of Vernon is in the 
album of his ' Inferno.' 

Besides the two works above mentioned, 
he also printed : L ' L'Infemo, seeondo il 
testo di jB. Lombardi con ordine e schiari- 
mento per uso dei forestieri di L. V.,' Flo- 
rence, 1841, 8vo (only the first seven cantos ; 
a kind of foreshadowing of his great work 
on the * Inferno '). 2. • Petri AUegherii 
super Dantis ipsius genitoris comoediam 
commentarium,* Florence, 1846, 8vo (edited 
by Vincenzo Nannucci). 3. * Chiose sopra 
Dante, testo inedito, ora per la prima volta 
pubblicato,' Florence, 1846, 8vo (commonly 
known as ' II falso Boccaccio '). 4. ' H 
Febusso e Breusso, poema ora per la prima 
volta pubblicato,' Florence, 1847, 8vo (a 
'romanzo cavalleresco '). 6. 'Chiose alia 
Cantica dell' Inferno di Dante Allighieri 
attribuit« a Jacopo suo figlio,' Florence, 
1848, 8vo. 6. ^Comento alia cantica di 
Dante Allighieri di autore anonimo,' Flo- 
rence, 1848, 8vo (the oldest commentary on 
the * Inferno ' in existence, probably written 
about 1328). He had intended to print the 
famous Latin commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola, delivered as public lectures at Bo- 
logna about 1375 ; but this work was carried 
out by his second son, William Warren 
Vernon, in 1887, 6 vols. 4to, under the 
editorship of Sir J. P. Lacaita. 

Vernon's eldest son, Aitgusttts Henry 
Vernon, sixth Baron Vernon (1829-1883), 

' was bom at Rome on 1 Feb. 1821). He 
was lieutenant and captain in the Scots 
fusilier guards, but retired in 1851. On 
7 Jime of the same vear he married Harriot 
(d. 15 Feb. 1898), third daughter of Thomas 
William Anson, first earl of Lichfield, who 
bore him four sons and six daughters. On the 
death of his father in 1866 he succeeded to 
the title. He was a president of the Koyal 
Agricultural Society, and as chairman of 
the French farmers' seed fund in 1871 
took an active part, in the relief of the 
French agriculturists who had suffered 
during the war. Though not an Italian 
scholar, he shared in the family devotion to 
Dante, and the third or album volume of 
the father's edition of the * Inferno * was 
issued under his care. He died in Dover 
Street, London, on 1 May 1883, in his fifty- 

'■ fifth year, and was succeeded by his son, 
George William Henrv Venables AVrnon, 
seventh baron Vernon (1854-1898). 

[Iiiformiition from the Hon. William War- 
ren V'ernon. Seo also Memoir of the fifth Lord 
Vernon by Sir J. P. lAcaita in Album of the great 
edition of Inferno ; H. C. Barlow's Vernon l)anto 
and other Dissertations, 1870; Times, 1 Jane 
1866, 3 and 9 May 1883.] H. R. T. 
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VBRNON, JAMES (1646-1727), secre- 
tary of state, younger son of Francis Vernon 
of Loudon (a scion of the Vemons of 
Haslington, Cneshire, and Hanbury, Stafford- 
shire), by bis wife, Anne Welby, widow, 
daughter of George Smithes, a London gold- 
smith, was bom in 1646. Like his elder 
brother Francis fq. v.], he was an alumnus 
of Oxford, where he matriculated from Christ 
Church on 19 July 1662, graduated B.A. in 
1666, and proceeded M.A. in 1669. In 1676 
he was incorporated at Cambridge, which 
university he represented in the parliament 
of 1 678-9. 

Vernon was employed by Sir Joseph 
Williamson [q. v.] to collect news in Holland 
in March 167i-2,"and in the following June 
attended Halifax on his mission to Louis XIV 
[seeSATiLE, George, Mabquis of Halifax]. 
On his return he became secretary to the 
Duke of Monmouth — he it was that erased 
the obnoxious adjective ^natural' from the 
patent conferring the command -in -chief 
upon the duke in 1674 — but left his service 
in 1678. He then entered the secretary of 
state's office as clerk and gazetteer, i.e. editor 
of the * London Gazette' {Hist, MSS. Comm. 
11th I{ep. App. ii. 253, 12th liep. App. vii. 
204). These duties he exchanged on tae re- 
volution for the post of private secretary to 
Shrewsbury [see Talbot, Charles, Duke of 
Shrewsbury]. On Shrewsbury's resigna- 
tion, Vernon served in the same capacity 
Sir John Trenchard [(j. v.l, by whom he was 
employed in Flanders in tfie summer of 1692 
to furnish reports of the movements of the 
army to Sir William Dutton Colt, British 
minister at Celle (see his despatches in 
Addtt MS, 34096). In 1693 he was ap- 
pointed to a commifsionership of prizes, 
which he held until 1705. On 30 Oct. 1695 
he was returned to parliament for Penryn, 
Cornwall, and on 22 July 1698 for West- 
minster, which seat he continued to hold ' 
until the dissolution of 2 July 1702. He 
again represented Penryn in the parlia- 
ments of 1705-7 and 1708-10. On Shrews- 
bury's return to power (March 1693-4) 
Vernon resumed in name his former rela- 
tions with him. Shrewsbury's ill-health, | 
however, and the course of events soon ; 
thrust Vernon into prominence, and during | 
the king's absences on the continent he acted > 
as secretary to the lords j ustices. On him fell 
the main burden of investigating the assas- 
sination plot, and of hushing up the charges 
brought by Sir John Fenwick (1645-1697) 
fq. v.] against Godolphin, Shrewsbunr, Marl- 
borough, and Russell. In support of the bill 
for Fenwick's attainder he made on 25 Nov. 
1696 the only important speech which he is 



recorded to have delivered throughout his 
parliamentary career. The dexterity which 
he displayed in this affair, and Shrewsbury's 
virtual retirement, enhanced his consequence, 
and at Sunderland's suggestion he received 
the seals on the resignation of Sir William 
Trumbull [q. v.], and was sworn of the privy 
council (5 l)ec. 1697). Though he did not 
formally succeed to Shrewsbury's department 
on his resignation, 12 Dec. 1698, he was 
thenceforth virtually secretary for both de- 
partments until the delivery or the southern 
seals to Jersey, 14 May 1699 [see Villiers, 
Edward, Earl of Jersey]. 

By the king Vernon was treated rather as 
a clerk than as a minister. He was hardly 
more than cognisant of the negotiations for 
the peace of liyswick, and of the partition 
treaty he knew nothing until the draft was 
placed in his hands for transmission to 
Somers [see Somers, John, Lord Somers"^. 
He went down to Tunbridge Wells witt 
a mind made up against the treaty, and, 
though he drafted the blank commission 
and transmitted it to Holland, he fully 
approved, if he did not inspire, the letter 
with which Somers accompanied it (2S Aug. 
1698). When the treaty was signed he 
drafted the necessary forms of ratification 
and procured their authentication by Somers 
under the fjreat seal. With Somers alone 
of the ministers in p]ngland, he shared the 
secret of the separate articles. When the 
treaty came before the notice of parliament, 
Portland, who bore the first brunt of the 
attack, sought to share his responsibility 
with Vernon, whom he represented as 
cognisant of and concurring in the negotia- 
tion from the outset. Vernon cleared him- 
self from this charge by producing with the 
king's leave the relevant correspondence, and, 
though no less responsible than Somers for 
the course taken at Tunbridge Wells, he 
was omitted from the articles of impeachment 
and was continued in office (The statement 
of Evelyn, Diary, 24 April 1700, that he 
was * put out ' merely records a rumour ; cf. 
Pepys, Corresp. C. orig. 1 July 1700). He 
was, in fact, sole secretary during the in- 
terval, 2May-5 Nov. 1700, between Jersev's 
resignation and the appointment of Sir 
Charles Hedges [q. v.], and retained the seals 
when Hedges gave place to Manchester, 
4 Jan. 1701-2 [see Montagit, Charle-s, first 
Duke of Manchester]. 

A staunch whig, ^ emon viewed with 
undisguised alarm the death of the Duke 
of (iloucester (^30 July 1700), and pro- 
posed that the king should again marry 
and the succession be settled, in default of 
issue, in the Hanoverian line, thus passing 
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|»rinl«-«l iiiif] iinpnnti'd, \h",\y< aliundant trsti- ' 

iiM.ny ( .■«. *L.'xi!i^tnn l'ai>..r>; nl. Suiton, VERNON, JOSEPH ( 1 7:J?S l"- 1 T.'^J). 

• SljiTw.'.ljiirv ('orn-spondiMicf/ cmI. (Joxf, actor and pinp»r, lK»rn at (Gentry in 171^7 

• l.iiti.r^..r Wiiliimi IN nnd l.onis XlVund or I7;js, stu«li.'d under AV. Savnpt' '( HuowN ), 
rli«'ir niini-h-rs,* «d. (iriinhlnt. • Lt-itrrs illus- pn'sumably in the choir of St. Paul's i'athe- 
liiitixr of thi- Ili'i^rn of NVilliaui III,' to dral. London. As a l)oy Vernon had nn ex- 
Shri'w •.liiuy, rolli-ctf-d rat hiT than fditi'd hy cpptionnlly fine soprano voice, and on :2.*J Feb. 
<i. r. It. J nnii'M,:; vols, hvo; * Clarendon und 177il he sang at Drury Lane in Arne'i* 
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' Alfred.' Un 22 M&j he took part in ' (Jueen 
Mab;' on 30 Sept. in the funeral procession 
in ' liomeo and Juliet ; ' and on 19 Nov. in 
'The Slieplierd'a Lottery.' In tlie early 
part of 17u4 ^'e^^an, whose voice in maturity 
wu of poor 9uality(BoiDGfi),saa^tenorpBTtH 
and acted cumedy in Drury Lane, to wliich 
Louee he wha faitliful throughout liis career, 
interrupted I Lough it waa after 1705, when he 
was married at the Savoy Chapel to Aliss 
Poitier, a singer at Urury Lane. John Wil- 
kinson, the incumbent of the Savoy Chapel, 
had imat^ined rliBt the tenns of the Marriage 
Act of ITiiS did not apply to hie estra-paro- 
tbial church, end, in spite of warnings, he 
continued to iasue lifenses and to solemniee 
marriageE. Among many technically irregular 
weddings Vemun'a clianced to be the test 
ca.te seiieil u|)on by authority, A declaration 
ofillegalitywashailed with jo^ (if Tate Wil- 
kinson is to be i)clieved) by \ emon and hia 
bride, who sought other partners, not before 
' yliB, ^'emon had appeared in February 
171).') in the ' Fairies, and in 176T in the 
' Tempest ' as Cerea. The scandal threatened 
temporarily to deprive \'emon of his liveli- 
hnod. Hu waa erroneously sufinected of 
having inspired the legal actum which led to 
the ruin ni a womitn and the fourteen years' 
transportation of two well-meaning clergy- 
men, and the public resented his employ- 
ment upon the stage, ^~e^n^n's enforced 
retirement I'mm Drury Lane lasted but a 
few years. He had become a favourilc in 
Dublin, and his 'refined and musicianly art 
cnmmuaicated dignity to theVauxhall huuae' 
(i6.) before his return to be for twenty years 
longer the delight of the patrons of Urury 
Lane Theatre. In I7fl3 he entered upon a 
series of Shakespearean and other parts, 
where bis technically perfect singing waa 
Joined to an admirably natural style of act- 
ing. Shakespeare's Amiens, Lnreiuo, Bal' 
thBiar,Ferdinanil,Thurio,Autolycus, Clown 
('Twelfth Night '), and Roderigo were as- 
signed by Garrick to Vernon, and some cha- 
racters in later comedy: Colonel Bully in the 
' PiDTok'd Wife,' Master Stephen in'' Kvery 
Man in his Humour,' Sir John Lover ule in the 
' Devil to Psy,' and Shamin the ' Lying Valet.' 
In opera and interlude he sang Macheath 
in the ' BeegEir'.-^ Opi'rn,' Principal Witch in 
the 'Witches,' Bates's 'Phamaces,' I76"i: 
Ame'a ' Cymon,' 1767 ; and in the ' I'adlock,' 
■ Love in a Village,' ' Ode to Shakespeare,' the 
'Jubilee,' ]769j 'Lionel and Clarissa,' and 
'King Arthur,' 1770; 'Christ mas Tale ,'1773; 
the 'Deserter,' I77'l; ' Black-a-moor washed 
White ' (with Mrs. Siddons), ' Rival Candi- 
dates,' ' Selima and Azor,* 1778 ; and many 
others. The song in act iii. of the' School for 
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Scandal ' was written by Linley for Vernon. 
His latest performances were Artabanes in 
' Art axerxes,' First Bacchanal in ' Con]ua,'and 
Truemore in the ' Lord of the Manor,' 17B0. 
Until 6 Oct. 1781 he appeared in these and his 
older ports. He died on IS) March 17S3 at 
Lambeth, and the administration of his effects 
was granted to Margaret Vernon, his widow. 

Contemporary criticism was unanimous 
in praise of \"ernon'B merit us an actor of 
comedy. Boaden found that the exhilara- 
tion of Vernon 'was peculiar; his look was 
an invitation to be happy, and his voice, 
though weak, sufficed to convey the ell'ect 
of both words and music. . . . His style was 
full of meaning.' 

Vernon compiled about 178:i ' The New 
London and Country Songster, or a Banquet 
of Vocal Music' lie composed several songs 
and ballads, including ' New Songs in tbe 
Pantomime of the Witches,' the celebrated 
epilogue in ' Twelfth Night,' and a song in 
the 'Two Gentlemen of ^■eronB.' 

[Brown's Dictionary of MusicianB. p. GOO; 
QroTe's Dictionary, ir. 2.'i.'> ; Tate Wilkinsoo's 
Monioira, i. 78; Drury liine Collecliun Neirs- 
pnpcr Cuttings, vol*, i. il. passim ; Genl. Mag. 
1782, p. 151 ; P. C. C. AdminiBtrstion Gmnt, 
16 April I78i;Boiwlen"8Si,ldc.ns.i.2e2: A.B.C. 
Dario; Paprndierk Journnls. i. 121 1 O'KeeSu's 
ItrcollMitiDns, i. S4, 93; Clark RussbU's Itepre- 
Ksntalive Actors, p. -112; OeOBSt'a Hist. vi.220; 
Dibdin'a Profi'saianal Life, ii. 9a; Hist, of the 
SlHgo, v. 364; Burn's Uist. of Jr'last Marriagns, 
1834. pp. 138-41.] I,. M, M. 

VERNONorPE>iflRuaB,SiERIClIAllD 
BE (d. 1461 f, speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, was the son of Sir Richard de ^'e^non 
(d. I40S), by Joanna or Jenetta, daughter of 
Sir Richard Griffin. The name of the family 
was derived from the chStellenie of ■\'ernon 
in Normandy, which gave its name to a com- 
mune and town in the department of the 
Eure. It was granteii by William, duke of 
Normandy, to Richard de Redvers. His son 
William took the name of Vernon. About 
1062 he founded and endowed a church 
there, in the choir of which is his tomb and 
etfigy in white marble with aFrench inscrip- 
tion. He died in 1060. His eldest son, 
Richard, accompanied Duke William to Eng- 
land, and was created Huron de Sbipbrook 
in the county palatine of Chester (Obuisrod, 
C/rm>iirf,\\\.''JV>-!t\). Richard's descendant, 
William de Vernon, chief justice of Chester 
in the reign of Henry III, by his marriage 
with Avicia, daughter of Will'iam de Avenel, 
acquired part of the manor of Haddon in 
Derbyshire, which ultimately came into full 
possessionof the family, and was retained by 
them for more than three c< ' 
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?^ jiupL in tb« dia?rli mx Vernon in 
Nirr^aiy. F.r.zrfcTJrj* *r»* siren in Du- 
r-ATrl* ' -ii* I :-N ■•riLAz Aniiau:-;«' ip. 43i 
t-i ;z »i:-.i^* • Srr'-jioLml Monuments vi 
^iTr^' Kr.iA '. ' S.r Williun Vemctn nurrie«l 
Mkrr*r^ :, i* u^L:?r &n i e jhr Ir*** of r?ir ISoben 
iVpr :■: ^p-ni jrv- L^ wb >xn hr had i^rven son* 
AZ.1W iA uxL>ri. Hi* jT»n !<• -n. Sir H^-nrr 
V-rsir. . i. 15 1. J'. mAzrird Anne Talb^r. 
ik^ZL'rT f:i.r =-r*r:si Earl •'.•f Shrewsbiirv. 
Ht "Rij ri'T-rm^r an-i ".r«jA»iir*er to Arrhur. 
jr^v>r :: Wti-*. #r,n f Hmry VII. who*^ 
iLArriij-: cuTrfci::: Lr si^n-r^i in I'lOL'. A 
r-^a: a: 1 1 ail.:; Hali. c&lle^i :h- • Princ-'s 
.'i-ixlier.' ^■■asir.rXvra'ed thririniiniacv. H" 
'w^- b-T.c-i aI T'.'a^. 1 1 :« irrAnds-^n. .Sir G':x'>n:»' 
Wrz.''Z. • J. 1->C \ihv \^x mile of t1i»? mum 
tKv • 15 .•- jir'. .:!.-:.• ' \ • r:. :. -» i- .r^::: r-:- j r.i::v!i :■: iL- family. xra* kn >\i-n a« • Kinjj of 
t *rr.- ': : r Iv-rl;. .;.;.- . .r.i r. !'•» I- b. Tvjii :•.-. iVik * for Li* 'marni&eent marnrt "T 
i,>— :.'•. i • . t:.' .-..!..• -1- -> ik- r. < »:. 1 Jur.r iivinr aiii coxairn-iable hospitality' <)1*am- 
!.'■ /iv- :i.~-r,* Ti ^^^ .i: :':":.• r ::.::: n-j ":• iilx. Ji.itanni'i. v.. .*>Cii. His daiijhter and 
?}.- . :•- :y r^>n*l> •. •- : 7; ,'. V -r.*. :v. iV . 1,. irt-sS l»-.T>ihy i d. \'y>i \ r!op^ with Sir 
'Vyl . H> !:::l- :iT j-:j> ::: H^i-' in a l.-t J .-Ln Mann^rp. Srv-nd son of Thoma*. rirsr 
hHL'lr : ill by i'l. . .cr— ••■r : . •!.- j-ri^y e .■ ir.oil trarl of Ku:Iarid. and l>rc.-tme ancestrt-** of llif 
c N ir^tLK*, A' t* ''fth*- I'ri' y < * » '. n ' .' Ww'-if '-J ■ : iir ►-«•.■ r.t • J u k >r ? of 1 » ut 1 and . t o w hos- f am il v 
ai.J iri tl.T f-i.l--v!iij \..ir hv c r.'rlb.i'rl a H^dJ>-n Hall now pa«st-d. Thed>"»rthroueli 
Ijiii;'ir-1 II. ark- * > •;.■ rr-!.i:}i .var ■ if-, ji. y/Sj '. -which l»orothy Wmon i« said t*) have eloped 
A' M;'h;»-iii*.'> 1 « 4"* \-r.. ii r-r"l\-: a rrint U >:ill calK-d alter her. and the Vernon nam*.* 
of V'M'tl. ♦>-, *//. fjj i.i-. ^'-ri ;•••"» ;t* kiiijjht- i> comraemora'ed at Haddon bv engTavin;:> 
sti-.var'l « D»:\'^.v. !'**'*•* './ th" Ki'hf-ju^r, p. of thfir arm*. 

* ""• [Sume accc-urst «if the or.irin of the Vt-rn jj 

III U.Vj \..rn'.n was mad- tr-as'ir-r of f.,niiivi- pven in Thomas <tapletun"s fmjmu-n:, 

(';i:;i.-. iiiid h.r '3m-1 iii th- fMllMwin/ y.fir. H>:..*r:vrjl Memoirs of the H.icse of Vrrn-.r. 

A* h - 'i-.i'lj, N-- ;. - t1.- llaM'iM ]ir- fi-.-^v, Pr-j .li !y t:.- j:ij*t .-orre%*t pf.iiirrcvs are Th.-rr 

!.■■ •••■•»•* I' i •: *:• !'• ::.brii.v •-!:•»-- of ;:iv. :. \-, Y.\\'j:.\ Ar.tiiuitic- nf Shpif!":! rt«. li. 

'J /■ ::. A'. !---'mj. ;i!. 1 I '.. \ij.\\\'r.r. Sl.r •]- "JJo. :i:.d ::. « i "*.:::•. "■' "-^r-juichnl MunuiiifD'.s, v. '.. 
••ri.r- ( iri}.-r!'»- i !r .:ji 1..- ^T-Jir-unc'.-, ^ir ■.:. j t. i!:. j-. '264. Ti.o-e ia Lij*^-«.'mb"> l>uok■Ili:- 
J .;.!: ,. t Ij- .-*■.•.-. ; I., r'-.h •■-*.r. - at II.-irl.i-tMn. I. »■ :. iv -'/.'l. .jj-*. ac i Nich-lVs Leioi-stt-r-hirf, w . 
ST;i!l'.r'M..r.'.':.r,'l '.T;i. r j-.-.-j.-rv in JJiick- o'l. .r- o' \;..u>:y i:.'i|.rr:tct. S,-,- aSv Ili?:. an-! 
iiit;!i:iifi-l.ir..- Jifi'i L-i. ■.■.».■:.■.},:.-.•. H- ii;'irri.-.l A: 'iqu li..- ..t Had :..ii Hall. 1867; An-K-rs-n"- 
I{. I.. .!ir:ia rj.: L,:Mi-.-.v. daM„-!.t.-r ..f Sir Ko- >:roi.-hire Anti .ui-i..-.s rp- ■»*• ;»' J ^^ 'll»-;> >'''^- 

I... I- r» i,.\ r- ■,.. . k' r. ., . .. I T..r , <. t,., ij--^ rar'iiiimL-nt^iri.i. li. 22«>. lii. Sh-S ; r-nl-*- 
r>'i. 1 •ifji^rii^"- i>\ inuji aii'l Jiil.jina J rii>- . ,. . /■ . j- i i • it? i i- 

I 1 I, 1 1- .1 ' I 1 c<'i;::f.rii>n \v:t!i >wvnnerton.s). i^p. 4 j , o3. 1«»s, 

.liurri, i)..rbvMP., ih.y ar..^>aK TO hav- pji ,,.,.:;;„., 4r;7. :mS-19 ;;.. .Vi'J : I'lavfair'. 

loMn'l-.| a r-liaiM-l th.-n- in i \1, . I h;- monu- j.^-,.i^j, j.^^-ji^.^ ,^,- AntLjuitv. ii. 19.7-9 :'r.a!. '- 

iiP-nt :i f.-iir.. ol a man in arin.Miranrl hi. wif*.-. ,.,^^„ .^^,.1 « Jlover's V..>ticrs of th.. Ami.initirs -r 

n'uinli.-nt on an alalia-r.-r r..mb in lonir I),r!.v-hire. pp. 189. 210. The account in Ma n- 

rjiiirch, SliP.p-liiP', \va- th'.iitrhl l.y Diij-daK' niiiL'H Live- of the Spe>ikerg, pp. To. 70. i^ 

( I'iMittitn.n t,J Stili,/,^ M.'liiirrli Nni.-..' p. 1*^; ^.em alngiai'ilv wurihlt^s.) G. Le G. N. 

WwjK. iv. :L'7, :;ji») t.i »,.- tliat -f Sir Fulk " 

P.nihrij--; Imt Kyf-m id-nfiti.- it with that VERNON, KICHArJ) ( 17l>G-lMK)t. 

of hi- hi'irSir ilidiapl, th*- -jj«-aktT. A ])or- MathiT of the lui'f/ bom 18 June 172<>, wa> 

trait wa-i-ii^'ra\<-«HA' II. Shaw I'roni th«- Tunp tin' fourtli son of Henry Vernon ( Hi<).'»- 

nionnriji-nt d-ivw-i, ('at. Kni/r. Purtrnitn, No. 17.*IiM of Hilton, Staffordshire, by Penelope, 

L'l'.'Wo). (lanirhtrr an«l coheiresi* of Kobert Phillips 

\ ••rnon'.-i-hji'st sf>n,Sir \\'illiani,siin(M'<.Ml»'d of Newton I Jepris, Warwickshire, and brother 

hi.*, iathi-r as In-asunT of Calais, and was tln' of Admiral Sir Kdward Vernon ;^q. v.] In 

la.'-t wln» hi'id lor iifi* th«' ollifi' of coin-tubh.' early lite h»' held a commission in the jjuards, 

of Mn;.'i;ind. H«' dird in IKi?, and was buried and was known ns Captain Venion. lie 
in Ton^ rhiircli, Shrop.-hin', wlu-n* tht*ro is ' attuoln'd Iiims<df to John Russell, fourth 
a nionunn.nt to liini and hin wife. There is , duke of Bedford [q. v.], and is said to have 
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acted as his secretary when lord lieutenant Prince of Wales^s jockey, had been arraigned 
of Ireland (LoDeE, Peerage of Ireland^ ed. b^r the club and upheld by his master, * Old 
Archdall, ii. 348). He was returned to Dick Vernon ' (as lie was now called^ is re- 
parliament on 10 Dec. 1754 for the duke*s ported to have said that the prince, naving 
borough of Tavistock, and, as member for the best horses and the best jocKey, was ' best 
Bedford in the succeeding parliament, was i off the turf.' The Jockey Club were his 
appointed in April 1764 a clerk comptroller I tenants at the old coffee-room at Newmar- 
of the household. He was re-elected for ket. The ground lease was purchased by 
the same constituency in the next parlia- him in 1771, and bought by the stewards 
xnent (1768-74), and sat for Okehampton on its expiration sixty years later. 

Vernon's name is also remarkable in the 
annals of horticulture as the introducer of 



from 1774 to 1780, and for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme from 1784 to 1790. But it was on 
the turf, and not in the army or in parlia- j fruit-forcing. His peaches at Newmarket 
ment, that Vernon made a great figure. As | were celebrated. Ills sporting traditions 
early as 4 June 1751 the betting-book at the . were carried on by his nej)hew, Henry Hil- 
old White's Club records a wager between ton, whose name appears in the first official 
Lord March and * Capt. Richard Vernon, list of the Jockey Club, published in 1835. 
a/MW Fox a/ta« Jubilee Dicky.' Vernon was Vernon died at Newmarket on 16 Sept. 
blackballed at the new club in the follow- 1800. He married, in February 1759, Eve- 
ing year on account of his intimacy with j lyn, daughter of John Leveson-Gower, first 
B^rord, though he was * a very inoflensive, ' earl Gower [see under Lbveson-Gowbb, 
good-humoured young fellow, who lives in John, Lord uower], and widow of John 
the strongest intimacy with all the fashion- Fitzpatrick, earl of Upper Ossory. They 
able young men' (H. Walpole to Sir 11. | had three daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Mann, 2 Feb. 1752). Some time after this ' Henrietta, married in 1776 George Broke, 
he removed to Newmarket, where he entered second earl of Warwick ; and the second 
into a racing partnership with Lord March, | Caroline, Robert Percy Smith ( * Bobus ' 
afterwards the fourth Duke of Queensberry, Smith) [a. v.] Caroline seems to have in- 
commonly known as ' Old Q.' Thomas Hoi- . herited her father's tastes. She was the 
croft [q. v.] the dramatist, who was for two | mother of Robert Vernon Smith, lord Lyve- 
years and a half in his stables, calls Vernon i den [q. v.1, who edited Walpole's correspon- 
' a gentleman of acute notoriety on the turf,' | dence with his grandmother, the Countess 
and supplies an instance ofhis adroit betting. ; of Ossory. The names of the three Misses 
By means of betting and breeding horses Ver- Vernon frequently occur in Walpole'e letters, 
non is stated to have converted ' a slender and a poem on them is to be found among 
patrimony of three thousand pounds into a ; his works ( iv. 388). One of the younger 
fortune of a hundred thousand' before quit- sisters, probably Caroline, is introduced in 
ting the turf as an owner. , Reynolds's group of the * Bedford Family ' 

Vernon, who was one of the original now in the possession of Lord Jersey. Ver- 
members of the Jockey Club, bred and owned non Place, Bloomsburv, was named after 
a large number of horses. The Vernon Vernon by the Duke oi Bedford. 
Arabian, sire of the dam of Emigrant, win- [Collections for the Hist, of Staffordshire (Wil- 
ner of the July Stakes 1796, was owned if • IJam Salt Society), vol. vii. pt. ii. ublo 4 (pedi- 
not imported by him ; and Diomed, winner | gree of Veraons of Hilton) ; Bliick's Jockey 
of the first Derby, came from his stables. I Club, pp. 13, 79, 111,140>3, 153, 173,246, 250; 
He also ran horses for many years, and in Hist, of White's Club, 1892, ii. 22 ; ' L. H. 
1768 himself rode in a gentleman-jockey | Curzon's' Mirror of the Turf, pp. 27, 118, and 
race at Newmarket. In 1753 he won one of ^Iwo Ribbon of the Turf, pp. 229, 234. 239, 
the two Jockey Club Plates, and in 1768 245,246; J. K. liobinw^n'H I^st Eurls of Barry- 
carried off the first Jockey Club Challenge ?;<>[«» VP}^** ^?^*' ^"^ Memoir of the Fourth 
Cup with his Marquis, son of the Godolphin iJ"^« P^ Queensberry, pp. 37. 38 ; Holcroft s 
Arabian. At the first Craven meeting,Lld ^'''^''^ f * ^^^"|\ ^V?^ Vc n'n 'h^)* 
in 1771, he won the stakes with Pantaloon jj 7.^; .^;'- 2\r^s\ v. 46r.^Ts!'V^i: 
against a field of thirteen ; and his three- 397 „ ^^^ „ ^j- j^ ., .^.g . ^hy te's Hist. 
yeaMld lame by that wre ran second for ^f grit. Turf, vol. i. passim. The short notice 
the first Oaks on U May 1//9. In 1/87 he in Oeot. Mag. 1800, ii. 909, is inaccurate as to 
succeeded in winning the Oaks with An- name and age.] G. Lk G. N. 

nette (by Eclipse). 

Vernon was one of those who began the VERNON, llOBERT (1774-1849), 
running of yearlings at Newmarket. In patron of art, bom in 1774, was of humble 
1791, when the conduct of Chifney, the origin, and became, through his own exer- 
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tions, a jobmaster, posting contractor, and 
dealer in horses in London in a very larg^ 
way. lie amassed a large fortune as contrac- 
tor for the supply of norses to the British 
armies during the wars with Napoleon, lie 
turned his attention to pictures, and between 
1820and 1847 he collected some two hundred 
works by living English masters, as well as 
a few by continental painters. All these he 
is said to have bought without the interven- 
tion of dealers, and with little guidance be- 
yond that of his own j udgment. On 22 Dec. 
1847 he presented a selection of 157 pictures 
from hia collection to the nation. This col- 
lection was housed at first in Marlborough 
House. It was afterwards moved to the 
South Kensington Museum, and in 1870 to 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
It is now divid(Kl between that building and 
the National Gallery of British Art at the 
Tate Gallery, Millbknk. 

Vernon was a fellow of the Societv of 
Antiquaries. He died at his house in Pall 
Mall on 'J'J May 1849, and was buried at 
Ardington, Berkshire, where he owned pro- 
perty. His portrait, by 11. AV. Pickersgill, 
it. A., and a bust in marble, by AV. Behnes 
(the latter given by the queen, the prince 
consort, and a committee of subscribers), are 
in the National Gallerv. 

• 

(Vernon Heath's Recollections, 1892; Gent. 
Mafif. 1819pt.ii. 98:ArtJuurnal, 1849; National 
Gallery CatiiIoi,'ne."| W. A. 

VERNON, IfOBKUT, Barox Lyveuen 

(1800-187:3). [Seo Smith, Uubkkt Ver- 
non.] 

VERNON, THOMAS (lOrairin), law 
reporter, was the only son and heir of Ivev. 
Uiclmrd Vernon of 11 anbury Hall, Worces- 
tershire, and was born on :2."> Nov. 1654. 
BeinjT admitted a student of the Middle 
Temple on 11 May 1072, Ik^ was called to 
the bar on .*U) Oct. 1079, and chosen a 
bencher of that society on 21) Oct. 1703. 
Practising^ for forty years in the court of 
chancorv, Vernon became p-f»nerally recog- 
nised (according to Lord Kenyon) as the 
ablest man in his profession, whose opinion 
on intricate points of law successive judges 
treated with the greatest respect. Such was 
the weight of his opinion as counsel that 
Lord Talbot, referring to a c^ise decided by 
the Earl of Macclestield, mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance of weight that Vernon had always 
grumbled at the determination of that case. 
As an instance of the *ruling passion,' Lord 
Cobliam, writing to Pope, suggests * Counsel- 
lor Vernon retiring to enjoy himself with 
5,000/. a year w^hich he had got, and return- 
ing to the chancery to get a little more when 



he could not speak so loud as to be heard.' 
Vernon was referred to in complimentary 
terms in the poem * Corona Civ ica, addressed 
to the lord keeper, 1706. 

In 1715 Vernon was admitted an honorary 
freeman of the city of Worcester (SiB Thomas 
Phillips, Collections); and at the general 
election in the same year he successfully con- 
tested the county of Worcester as a whig, 
and held the seat until his death without 
issue at the age of sixty-six on 6 Feb. 1721. 
A monument was erected to his memory in 
llanbury church. In 1679 he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Keck, knt., a com- 
missioner of the great seal in 1(589. 

Vernon realised a considerable fortune by 
his profession, and greatly increased his 
possessions in SVorcestershire and the adjoin- 
ing counties, lie built the mansion of 
Hanbury Hall about 1710. About 1720 he 
purchased the manor and wood of Shrawley, 
and by his will, which was dated 17 Jan. 
1711 and proved in March 1721, he left a 
charity of 18/. to that parish, and other con- 
siderable legacies to the poor of Audley and 
Hanbury. lie also had a town house in Lin- 
coin s Inn Fields, and was lord of the manor 
of Feckenham. 

Vernon is best remembered for his * lie- 
ports of Cases decided in Chancery, 1681- 
1718.' During his long career he was an 
industrious note-taker; but it seems probable 
that he intended them merely for his own 
use, and not for publication. The manu- 
scripts were found in his study after his 
death, and became the subject of a suit in 
chancery (Atcherly r. Vernon) between his 
widow, his residuary legatee, and the heir- 
at-law. The widow claimed them as in- 
cluded in the bequest of * household goods 
and furniture ; * the trustees of the residuary 
estate as embraced by the expression ' the 
residue of my personal estate ; ' while the 
heir contended that, as guardian of the repu- 
tation of the testator, the manuscripts 
belonged to him. Lord Macclesfield finding 
the decision diHicult, and the parties pro- 
bably thinking that it was doubtful, the dis- 
pute was settled in the best of all possible 
ways by the chancellor's keeping the manu- 
scripts himself, by the consent of all, to 
have them printed under the direction of 
the court without making any profit of them. 
Under the direction of Lord Macclestield 
and of Lord King they were first published 
in 1726-8, the editors being William Mel- 
moth the elder [q. v.] and William Peere 
Williams [q. v.] This edition, however, was 
found to be so full of errors and discrepancies 
that, at the suggestion of Lord Eldon, a new 
and far superior edition was brought out in 
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1806-7, ably edited by John Kaithby [q. v.]; 
and another edition appeared in 1828. 

Vernon has been sometimes confused in 
error with Thomas Vernon of Twickenham 
Park, Middlesex, formerly secretary to the 
Duke of Monmouth. This person was a lord 
commissioner of trade and foreign planta- 
tions from September 1713 to September 
1714, and was M.P. for Whitchurch as a tory 
from 1710 till he was expelled the house in 
May 1721, and again from 1722 till his 
death in 1726. 

[Information supplied by Sir 11. F. Vernon, 
bart., of Hanbury Hall ; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliamenr; WalUce's Reporters; 
Pope's Works, ed. Rosco<» ; Nash's History of 
Worcestershire; Williams's Worcestershire Mem- 
bers.] W. R. W. 

VERNON, THOMAS (1824P-1872), 
engraver, was born in Staffordshire about 
18^4, and studied first in Paris and later in 
Kngland, where he was a pupil of Peter 
Ligntfoot. He worked in pure line, and 
became one of the best engravers of figure 
subjects of his day. lie engraved for Samuel 
Carter Hall's * Iloyal Gallery of Art* Djrce*s 
* Virgin Mother,' NVinterhalter's portrait of 
Princess Helena as an amazon, and two other 
plates; also several for the *Art Journal.' 
Vernon's latest and most important work 
-was * Christ healing the Paralytic,' from the 

f^lcture by Murillo belonging to Colonel Tom- 
ine, M.l ., who presented the plate to the 
Newspaper Press Fund. He died on 28 Jan. 
1872. 

[Art Journal, 1872; Curtis's Velazquez and 
3Iurillo, 1883.] F. M. O'D. 

VfiRON, JOHN (d. 1603), protestant 
controversialist, was born at or near Sens, 
for he styled himself Senonensis, but at what 
date is unknown. He studied at Orleans in 
1534, and about 1536 settled in England, 
for his letters of denisation, 2 July 1544, 
state that he had been eight years in that 
country, that he had been a student at Cam- 
bridge (apparently without graduating), and 
that he was, and intended continuing to 
be, a tutor. In 1548 he published a volume 
entitled 'Certyne Litel Treaties set forth by 
J. V. for the erudition and leamyng of the 
symple and ignorant peopell,' Lonclon, 16mo. 
It included 'The live abominable Blas- 
phemies contained in the Mass ' (cf. English 
Hist. Hev, X. 419-21), an English transla- 
tion of Bullinger's treatise against the ana- 
baptists, * The Byble the Word of God,' * No 
Humane Lymmes the Father hath,' and 
'The Masse is an Idol.' In 1550 he had 
removed to Worcester, where he dedicated to 
Sir John Yorke [q. v.] * The godly Sayings 



of the ancient Fathers on the Sacrament ' 
( Worcester, 8vo ; reprinted from this edition, 
London, 1846, 8vo). There he also trans- 
lated Zwingle's * Short Pathway to the 
Understanding of the Scriptures,' dedicated 
to Sir Arthur Darcy, and BuUinger on * In- 
fant Baptism.' * The Ymage of both Pas- 
tours ' appeared at London in 1550. On 
21 Aug. 1551 he was ordained deacon by 
llidley at Fulham, and on the 29th of the 
same month he received priest's orders. He 
was instituted on 3 Jan. 1552 to the rectory 
of St. Alphage, Cripplegate. He witnessed, 
or was in some way implicated in, the up- 
ir at Paul's Cross, which led on 16 Aug. 
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1553 to the arrest of John Bradford (1510 :*- 
1555) [q. v.], for V6ron was likewise com- 
mitted to the Tower, both being styled * sedi- 
tious preachers' (Acts 0/ Privy Cowicil, ed. 
Dasent, iv. 321 ; Works of Thomas Becorif 
Parker Soc. 1843). Ridley, writing to Brad- 
ford in 1554, inquired for V^ron (see FoxE, 
Martyrs)^ who m 1554 was deprived of his 
benehce and remained a prisoner till Queen 
Elizabeth's accession. lie published while 
in the Tower a translation of Bullinger's 
* Dialogue between a Libertine and a Chris- 
tian.' On his release he became a preacher 
at Paul's Cross, was appointed prebendary of 
St. Paul's on 8 Nov. 1559, rector of St. 
Martin, Ludgate, on 8 March 1559-60, and 
vicar of St. Sepulchre on 21 Oct. 1560, which 
preferments he held till his death. On 8 Oct. 
1559 he preached before the queen at White- 
hall, when he urged that protestant bishops 
should retain the old temporalities of their 
sees, so as to live in proper style. Asper- 
sions were cast on his character, and on 
2 Nov. 1561 a man did penance at Paul's 
Cross for calumniating V6ron, while on the 
23rd of the same month Henry Machyn^q.v.] 
had also publicly to apologise. Machyn dis- 
liked V6ron, and seems to have nicknamed 
him * White-hair.' About 1500 V6ron pub- 
lished * A moste necessary treatise of free 
wil not onlye against the Papists, but also 
against the Anabaptists ' (London, 8vo); and 
in 1561 *The Huntynge of Purgatorye to 
Death ' (London, 8vo), dedicated to the Earl 
of Bedford, and *The Overthrow of the 
Justification of Works,' dedicated to James 
Blount, lord Mountjoy. He was likewise 
the author of * A frute'full Treatise of Pre- 
destination . . . with an Apology of the 
same . . . whereunto are added ... a very 
necessary boke against the free wyll men, 
and another of the true justification of faith 
and the good workes proceadynge of the 
same' (London, 1563? 8vo), dedicated to 
the queen ; * A strong defence of the Mar- 
ryage of Pryestes,' and * A strong Battery 
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The satire of Pope, * where sprawl the 
Mtinta of Verrio and Laguerre/ has done 
much to lower the reputation of Verrio in 
the history of art. In reality the faults of 
taste in his decorative paintings are charac- 
teristic of the age in which he lived rather 
than of the artist himself. He was em- 
ployed hy Charles II to graft into England 
upon the new italianised architecture of 
Wren, Vanhrugh, and other architects, the 
^udy decorations which had heen brought 
into such prominence and fashion in France, 
especially at Versailles. In his earlier paint- 
ings at Windsor Verrio's designs were infi- 
nitely superior to those at Hampton Court, 
by whicn in this day he is principally 
known. The paintings at Hampton Court 
show a tasteless exuberance and confused 
medley of subject. On the other hand Verrio 
was a master of his art, and his decorative 
paintings, like those of his successors, La- 
^erre, Streater, andThomhill, have remained 
in a fair state of preservation when more 
modemworksof a similarly ambitious nature 
have entirely perished. He frequently intro- 
duced portraits into his paintings, sometimes 
with a satirical intent (cf. p£CK, bk. vi. p. 
41). His own portrait is at Althorp. 

[Walpole*8 Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num ; Law*8 History of Hampton Court Palace ; 
Evelyn's Diary ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters, ed. 
Graves and Armstrong: Pyne's Royal Resi- \ 
dences; Cunningbam's History of London, ed. \ 
Wheatley.] L. C. j 

VERSTEGEN, RICHARD (/. 166")- | 
1620), antiquary. [See Rowlands, Ri- j 

CHA.BD.] { 

VERTUE, GEORGE (1684-1766), en- i 
graver and antiquary, was bom, of Roman 
catholic parents, in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, in 1684. His father 
is said to have been a tailor. He was ap- 
prenticed to a Frenchman who was at the 
time one of the chief heraldic engravers in 
London, but who shortly afterwards became 
bankrupt and returned to France. Vertue 
then worked for seven years with Michael 
Van der Gucht [q. v.], and in 1709 esta- 
blished himself independently. Being re- 
commended to Sir Goafrey Kneller [q. v.], he 
was employed by him to engrave some of his 
portraits; and when that painter instituted 
an academy in 1711, Vertue became a mem- 
ber, and drew there af^siduously. A por- 
trait of Archbishop Tillotson, after Kneller, 
for which he received a commission from 
Lord Somers, and a head of George I, 
which he produced immediately after the 
accession of that monarch, confirmed his 
reputation; and throughout his career he had 



constant employment as an engraver of 
portraits, his plates of that class, many of 
them frontispieces to books, numbering over 
five hundred. They are all faithful transcripts 
of the originals, and many of them have con- 
siderable artistic merit. In 1730 he issued 
a set of * Twelve Heads of Poets ; * and when 




execute the plates, and upon these he was 
occupied for three years. For the same 
publishers he engraved some of the por- 
traits in Birch's * Heads of Illustrious Per- 
sons;' but in this work he was superseded by 
Houbraken, whose more brilliant but less 
truthful productions were preferred to his. 
From an early period Vertue was ardently 
devoted to antiquarian research, and by his 
incessant and conscientious labours in this 
field he has earned enduring fame. Obtaining 
the patronage of the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Coleraine, and other noblemen of similar 
tastes, he travelled in their company through 
many parts of England, visiting the great 
country houses and other places of interest, 
and making careful notes and drawings of 
everything of artistic and antiquarian value 
that he met with, and his engravings of 
these subjects are almost as numerous as his 
portraits. On the revival of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1717 he became a member, 
and was appointed its official engraver, in 
which capacity he executed nearly all the 
plates published in * Vetusta Monumenta ' 
down to 1760, including the portrait of 
Richard II at Westminster, the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, and a view of Waltham 
Cross. From 1723 to 1761, aU the Oxford 
Almanacs, with one or two exceptions, were 
designed, and engraved by Vertue, who intro- 
duced views of the colleges and incidents 
connected with their foundation. In 1740 
he commenced his valuable series of nine 
* Historic Prints ' from paintings of the Tudor 
period, which included the 'Visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Blackfriars ' (miscalled the ' Pro- 
cession to Hunsdon House ') ; * Henry VII 
and his Queen, with Henry VIII and Jane 
Seymour ; ' * The Cenotaph of Lord Damley ; * 
and 'Edward VI granting a Charter to 
Bridewell Hospital.' The original copper- 
plates of these were purchased after his 
death bv the Society of Antiquaries, and 
republished by them in 1776; they have 
again been reprinted recently. In 1741 
\ertue lost his great patron, the Earl of 
Oxford ; but he found others in the Duchess 
of Portland, the Duke of Norfolk (for whom 
he engraved the large plate of the Earl of 
AjTundel and his family, after Van Dyck), 
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and Frederick l*rince of Wales, who em- ^ord ; another, James, practised as an artist 
ployed him in cataloguing the royal collec- | at Bath, and died about 1766. A view of 
tions, and purchased many of his works. One the interior of Bath Abbey, drawn by him, 
of his latest undertakings was a set of ten ! was engraved by his brother Gteorge. 
plates of Charles I and the sufferers in his rw 11.. j * i. t» • .• ^t. . , , 
^use, each plate containing two portraits, [Walpoles Anecdotes of Painting ; N.choU's 

with characters taken from Clarendon and Jt^'r/An""^ S^^"iw^^ Chester s West- 
, , T' 4. J- J »i T 1 nimst«r Abbey K«g. ; Uodds manuscript Hist, 

other authors. \ ertue died on 24 July : „{ E„gU^i, Engravers in Brit. Mus. (Addit MS. 
l/5t), and was buried in the cloisters of 33406).! F M 0*J> 

Westminster Abbey, where there is a mural 

tablet to his memory. His wife, Margaret VERULAM, Bakox (1501-1626). [See 
Evans, to whom he was married in 1720, Bacox Francis.I 
survived until 1776. His collections of ; 

coins, prints, &c., were sold by auction in VESCI, Lords. [Sim Clifford, Henry 
May 1757. During the last forty years of de, first baron, 14o5.^-ir)23 ; Clifford, 
his life ^'ertue was industriously gathering Hexry de, second baron, 1493-1542; Clip- 
materials for a history of the fine arts in IX)Rd, Henry de, third baron, d, 1570.] 
P2ngland ; and the invaluable series of note- ' 

books ill which he set down all the informa- ! VESCY or VESCI, EUSTACE de, 
tion he could obtain respecting English Baron Vesci ( 1170 M 2 10), son of William 
artists of all periods, including his own, ; de Vesci and Burga de Stut«ville, paid his 
were purchased from his widow by Horace : relief on coming of age in 2 Richard I 
Walpole, who compiled from them his , (1191-2). He was with the king in Pales- 
'Anecdotes of Painting in England.' The tine in 1195. On 13 Aug. 1199 he appeared 
volumes passed at the Strawberry Hill sale as one of the guarantors of the treaty be- 
to Dawson Turner [q. v.], and are now in tween John and lienaud, count of Boulogne 
the British Museum. (Charter Itolls, p. 30 A), and in the same 

Vertue published * A Description of the , year, probably later, he was sent to William 
Works of Wenceslaus Hollar,* 1745 (re- , the Lion of Scotland to promise him satis- 
printed 1759); and 'Medals, Coins, Great faction of his rights in England, and wit- 
nessed his homage on 22 Nov. 1200 (Roo. 
Wend. ; Roo. Hov. iv. 122). He witnessed 
charters frequently in the early years of John's 



Seals, Impressions from the Works of 
Thomas Simon,' 1753 (reprinted 1780). He 
transcribed and prepared for the press 

Vanderdoort's catalogue of the collection of reign, in 1209 was one of the guardians of 
Charles I, and that by Chiffinch of the ' the bishopric of Durham (Charter RolU, 
collection of James II ; these, together with ' passim; Patent HollSfitAH), and on 10 April 
his own catalogue of the works of art be- of the same year he was Kent to meet AVil- 
longing to Queen Caroline at Kensington, Ham the Lion on his visit to England (Pa- 
were printed alter his death, with prefaces tent lloUsj p. 91). He was sen-'ingthe king 
by \Valpole. ' in Ireland from June to August 1210 (Rotul. 

A portrait of Vertue, painted by Gibson, | de Preestiti^y pp. 182, 205, 222). Accused 
1715, belongs to the Society of Antiquaries, of conspiring against John in 1212, he fled 
to which it was prcsentecl by his widow; to Scotland (Roo. Wend. ii. 02). The tale 
there is a scarce engraving of it by himself, of John's attempted seduction of his wife. 
Another, at the age of fifty, by Jonathan , and the trick playetl on him, which first 
Uichardson, now in the National Portrait , appears in Walter of Hcmingburgh (i. 247- 
Gallery, was engraved by Thomas Chambers ' 249), and is copied in Knighton (i. 193-5), 
for the first edition of Walpole's * Anecdotes.* 
A profile head, drawn by Richardson, was 
engraved by Basire for Nichols's * Literary 
Anecdotes.' A drawing hy himself, showing 

himseatedinalibrary, holding a miniature of I were seized, but after John's submission to 
the Earl of Oxford, was engraved by G. T. the pope he was forced to invito Vescv back 
Doo for the 1849 edition of Walpole's"^ Anec- (27 May 1213 ; Patent Polls, p. 99), though 
dotes,' and there is also a lithograph of it I orders were sent on the same day to Philip 
published in 1821. A drawing of Vertue i de I ' lecot [q. v.] to cripple him by destroying 
and his wife, standing together, done by him his castle of Alnwick. On 18 July 1213 he 
on their wedding-day, has been etched by | was one of the recipients of John's pledge to 
William Humphrey. abide by the decision of the pope concerning 

Vertue had three brothers, one of whom, , the things about which he had been excom- 
Peter, became a dancing master at Chelms- ] municated (Charter ItolUj p. 193 A), and 



is scarcely credible, and bears in some of its 
main details a close resemblance to the story 
of Valentinian III and Petronius Maximus 
(Procopius, Bonn ed., i. 328). His lands 
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his lands were restored to him the next 
day {Patent BolU, p. 101 b). On 6 Nov. 
1214 Innocent III warned him not to 
trouble the kin^ by reason of his pre- 
vious disputes with the barons (Rtmer, i. 
126). He was prominent among the barons 
who wrung the Great Charter from John 
(lioo. AVend. ii. 114), and was one of the 
t wenty-five appointed to see it carried out 
(Matt. Paris, ii. (505). He was excom- 
municated bv name with others of the 
barons in 1210 (Kog. Wend. ii. 167-9). He 
accompanied Alexander I of Scotland on his 
way to do homa^ to Louis of France. On 
the way they laid siege to Barnard Castle, 
belonging to Hugh de Balliol, and, approach- 
ing too near, Vesci was shot through the head 
by an arrow (lloa. Wend. ii. 194). His 
lands were confiscatt^d and given to Simon 
(le Champ K6my, Philip de I'lecot, and 
William de Ilarconrt. {Patent liolls, p. 164 b ; 
Ciwe HollA, pp. 314 6, 288). 

He married Margaret, illegitimate daugh- 
ter of William the Lion and sister of Alex- 
ander II of Scotland, and left a son William 
(d, 1253), who was father of John de Vescy 
[q. v.] and of William de Vescy [q. v.] 

[Authorities cited in text; Dngdale's Baronage 
of England.l W. K. R. 

VESCY, JOHN DE {fL 1289), baron, was 
eldest son of William de Vescy {d. 1253), 
iind elder brother of William de Vcscjr [q. v.] 
In 1253, on the death of his father in Gas- 
cony, he succeeded to the family estates. 
These included the barony of Alnwick and 
a large property in Northumberland, besides 
J^alton and considerable estates in York- 
shire. John was then under age, and 
Henry III gave great oflTeiice to the Vescy 
family by conferring the wardship of his 
estates on one of his foreign kinsmen, pro- 
bably Peter of Savoy, Queen Eleanor's uncle 
(Matt. Paris, IlUit. Major, v. 410). He 
was one of the voung barons who were at- 
tracted by the brilliant ])ersonality of Simon 
de Montfort, and espoused tlie popular cause 
during the barons wars (Uisiianoer, De 
BellOy Camden Soc.) He was summoned to 
the great parliament of January 1265, and 
was wounded and taken prisoner at Evesham 
(Fhres Hist. iii. 6; Jl a cerley AnnaU, p. 
060). He was released and admitted to 
compound for his estates after the Dictum 
de Kenilworth. There is a Northumbrian 
legend that he took home with him to 
Alnwick one of Simon's feet, which was pre- 
served in the priory, sliod with a silver snoe, 
till the dissolution. In 1267 he associated 
aome of the northern barons with himself in 
another rising. However, early in the year 



Edward went north and forced him to sub- 
mit (FoRDUN, i. 803). The king's son treated 
him with such leniency that ever after he 
was his devoted friend ( Wykes, pp. 197-8). 
He took the cross and attended Edward on 
his crusade to Palestine {Archives de C Orient 
Latiny ii. 031). He was one of the two 
barons who led Eleanor of Castile from the 
presence of her husband when he was ope- 
rated upon for his famous poisoned wound 
(Hemingburoh, i. 336). In 1273 he was 
made governor of Scarborough Castle. In 
127^ he took part in the Scottish expedition 
which defeated Godred, king of Man {Chron. 
de Lanercostf p. 98). He now stood so well 
at court that he was in 1279 married to Mary 
of Lusignan, sister to Hugh, count of La 
Marche, the bridegroom covenanting with 
Hugh to restore 9,500/. tounwis^ if she died 
without issue. Mary died very shortly, and 
in 1280 John married again. His second 
wife was the high-born Isabella de Beau- 
mont, sister of Louis de Beaumont (after- 
wards bishop of Durham) [q.v.] and of Henry 
de Beaumont (aft«rwaras lord of Man). 
Vescy bargained with Queen Eleanor, his 
wife^s kinswoman, to pay her 550/. in silver 
if the lady died without issue. Edward I 
granted the bridegroom lands in North- 
umberland and Kent, the latter including 
Eltham. 

John served in Wales in 1277 and 1282. 
He became the king s secretary and counsel- 
lor, and was sent inFebruarv 1282 with An- 
tony Bek I [q. v.] to Aragon to negotiate a 
marriage between Alfonso, son of King 
Peter, and Edward's daughter Eleanor, and 
in August signed the contract as proxy at 
Huesca ( F(rdera, i. 593, 602, 61 5). In June 
1285 he was sent with two others to negotiate 
the marriage between Edward^s daughter 
Elizabeth and the son of the Count of Hol- 
land (t6. i. 658). In 1288 he was one 
of the hostages given bv Edward I to the 
king of Aragon (ib, i. u93). He died in 
1289, without issue, and was buried at Aln- 
wick {Lanercostf p. 122). His heart, as a 
mark of signal favour, was buried in 1290 
with the hearts of Queen Eleanor and her 
eldest son, Alfonso, in the great Blackfriars 
church in London (* Ann. Londin. ' in Chnm, 
Edw, land Edw. II, i. 99). His brother Wil- 
liam succeeded to his estates. His widow 
played a notable part in the reign of Ed- 
ward II, as a strong friend of the king and 
queen, procuring the advancement of her 
brothers, and being speciallv banished by the 
ordinances of 1311, though she soon came 
back. She died about 1335. 

[Authorities cited in text, and in art. Vksct, 
WlUJAM DK.] T. V. T. 
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VESCY, WILLIAM DB (1249 ?-l 297), 
haron, was the son of William de Vescy (d, 
1253) and his second wife, A^es, daughter 
of W illiam de Ferrers, earl of Derby, and, 
with her three sisters, coheiress of Walter 
Marsha], iiftli earl of Pembroke [see under 
Marshall, William, first Earl of Pem- 
broke AND StriouilI. His grandfatlier 
was Eustace de \'escy [q. v.], and John de 
Vescy [q. v.] was his elder brother. Early 
in tlie campaign of 1 265 during the barons' 
war William held Gloucester against Prince 
Edward (Wtkes, p. 1(56), but was par- 
doned, and entered Edward's service as king. 
He served against the Welsh in 1277 and 1 '2iir2, 
He was from June 1285 justice of the forests 
north of the Trent, and in 1286 married his 
eldest son John to Clemence, kinswoman of 
Queen Eleanor. On the death in 1289 of his 
brother John, whose fortunes he had closely 
followed, William, then forty years old 
{Calendarium Genealogicumy p. 402), suc- 
ceeded to the family estates. He had livery 
of his brother's lands, and the custodv of 
Scarborough Castle was also granted to him 
as it had been previously to his brother 
{Cat. Pat, jRoUb, 1281-92, p. 320). 

In 1289 Vescy was sent with Antony 
Bek I [q.v.1 and others to represent Edward 
in Scotland, but on the death of the Maid 
of Norway he himself appeared among the 
competitors for the Scottish throne. He 
<lerived his claim from his grandmother, 
Margaret, daughter of William the Lion 
and wiff* of Eustace de \'escy (/Wcra, i. 
775). The weak part of the claim was 
that the lady was illegitimate. Vescy him- 
self thought so little of his candidature that 
he left it to 1)€ prosecuted by his son John 
and by various other proxies, such as Walter 
de Huntercombe. These duly ajjpeared on 
the border and joined in the general submis- 
sion of the candidates to Edward {Dunstable 
Annahj p. 308 ; Fwdera, i. 755). At last, on 
10 Nov., at the very eve of the king's decision 
in the great suit, the Vescy claim was 
withdrawn ('Annales Regni Scotiae ' in 
UiSHANGER, p. 207, IJolls Ser.) 

Vescy 's neglect of his weak Scottish can- 
didature was doubtless due lo the accession 
to his wealth and importance which came 
with the death of his mother, Agnes, before 
June 1200, whereupon he was at once put 
into possession of the great estates in Ire- 
land, including the franchise of the county 
of Kildare, which he had inherited from the 
Marshals (Cid. Doc. Ireland, 1285-92, pp. 
M;U-6). It was already customary for the 
lOnglish king to rule Ireland through some 
loyal native lord, and on 12 Sept. of the 
same year Vescy was appointed justice of 



Ireland (i6. p. 349). He was to have 500/. 
a year for his maintenance and respite of 
all ancient debts so long as he continued in 
office (t6. p. 351 ). He landed in Ireland on 
11 Nov. (ib, p. 428). 

Complaints soon arose against Vescy's 
government in Ireland. In October 1293 
they were laid before the king, who on 10 Dec. 
appointed a commission of inquiry headed 
by William de Estdene, treasurer of 
Ireland. Details of the charges are to be 
found in the * Calendar of Documents, 
Ireland, 1293-1301,' pp. 52-7 (cf. CaL Pat, 
Holts, 1292-1301, p. 108). Vescy, who had 
gone to England to answer the charges, re- 
turned to Ireland about December 1293 (Jb, 
p. 51). The commission was ordered to 
report to the king at his Easter parliament 
of 1294. Before that, however, a graver 
complication ensued. Sir John Fitzthomas, 
lord of Offaly, one of the Fitzgeralds [see 
Fitzthomas, John, first Earl of Kildare], 
fiercely quarrelled with Vescy. Fitztho- 
mas and Vescy supported rival claimants 
to the throne of Connaught, while the 
proximity of their estates brought them 
necessarily into antagonism. Fitzthomas 
now told an elaborate tale to the effect that 
Vescy had accused the king of personal 
cowardice at the time of the siege of Kenil- 
worth, and had recently solicited him to 
join in a conspiracy. The iusticiarship was 
put into commission, and Vescy sued Fitz- 
thomas for defamation before the council at 
Dublin. On 21 April the king summoned all 
the parties to Westminster. Fitzthomas did 
not appear, and Vescy loudly clamoured for 
judgment in his favour by reason of the dt»- 
fault. This was not allowed, and the further 
consideration of the question was postponed 
to the parliament in August 1295, when 
P'itzthomas completely submitted himself to 
the king^s will (Fwdera, pj). 103-4). The 
process against Vescv was annulled, and he 
regained the king's favour, though not the 
government of Ireland. He was restored 
to his former position as justiciar of the 
forests Iwyond Trent (Cat. Pat. liolh, 1202- 
l.'^l, pp. 140, 209). He was summoned to 
three parliaments in 1295, and in December 
of that year he was sent to (iascony * on 
the king's service.' In the mythical Geral- 
dine version of the quarrel with Fitzthomas, 
Vescy's employment in France is represented 
as his fleeing beyond sea to avoid his antago- 
nist, and in the same way Vescy's surrender 
of Kildare, effected two years later, is made 
out to be the consequence of this, and Ed- 
ward is said to have granted it at once 
to Fitzthomas, who really became earl of 
Kildare in 1316. 
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Vescy wu now orowing old and infirm. 
He bsd married Lubella, ^ughter of Adam 
de Perinton and widow of Itobert de 
Wellea, who BUTTived him (CaUndarium 
Gfnealofficum, p. 558). But tbeir onl]' son, 
Jobn, died before his father in the spring 
o{ l-J9b {Chron. de Larunxtt, ^. IBS). Thia 
made WiUiam Teryeegerto procure the suc- 
cession to hia estatea and dignity for ayoung 
bastard son, bom in Ireland, and generally 
caUed WiUiam de Vescy of Kildare. With 
this object he fell in easily with the policy 
that Edward I waa then employing with 
regard to Roger liigod, fifth earl of Norfolk 
[<]. v.], and many other nobles. On la Feb. 
1397 he surrendered his castle and liberty 
of Kildare to the king on condition of his and 
hia brother's debts to the exchequer being 
forgireu. Having abolished its palatine 
privileges and annexed it for the time lo the 
county of Dublin, Edward regisnted Kildare 
to Veacy on 23 June, but for Life only (Cal. 
Doc. Ireland, 1203-1301, pp. 17^-3, 300). 
On 16 Feb., two days before the Kildare 
surrender, Vescy resigned Maltou and his 
Yorkshire estates to Antony Bek, bishop of 
Durham, and received them back for life and 
entailed after his death on his illegitimate 
son and his heirs in tail (('£. p. 174). lie 
also enfeolfed Bek with his castle of Aln- 
wick on trust, to restore it to the young 
William when he came of age. Soon after 
Vescy the elder died. 

In 1300 the basUrd William was sum- 
moned against the Scots as possessing 
lands worth 40/. or more in Lincolnshire, 
besides other eatatea in Yorkshire (Pari. 
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39, the young William, irritated 
the bishop, sold Alnwick to Henry de 
Percy [see Pebct, Henbt, first Ba&ox 
1'ebct of Alnwick], thus first securing the 
establishment of (he Yorkshire house of Percy 
on the ruins of the power of the Vescys of 
Northumberland, just as the Oeraldine au- 
thority in Kildare was based upon their fall 
in Ireland. William the bastard was aiain 
at Bannockbum (CAron. de MeUa, ii. 301). 
The catalogue of his possessions in ' Calen- 
darium Inquisitionum postmortem' (i.Stil) 
shows that his father nad not been unsuc- 
cessful in eetabliehin^himin the north. He 
waa summoned, despite hia birth, to the par- 
liaments from 8 Jan. 1813 to 29 July 1314. 
He left no issue, and the estates devolved 
upon Gilbert de Ayton, who represented a 
brother of Eustace de Vescy, 

[Rymer's Ftedera, C>i1eDdiir of DoenmentB 
raUtlDK to Ireland , Calendar of Patent and 
Close Bolls, Cal. loqaia. post mortam, Calea- 
dnrinm Oenealogieam, Pari. Writs, Bot. Pari., 
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Matt. Paris's Hist. M^or, Flora Hist, Annales 
Monastici, Chroniein of Edv. I and £dw. II, 
ChroD. da Melia. KiihaoKer (nil in Rolls Ser.) ; 
Hemingbuif^h (Hist. Soc.); Chron. da Lanereoat 
(Maitland Club) ; Miralas'i Hist. Pesntge, ed. 
Courthope, p, 491: Dugdale's Barocags, i.93-li 
BlBHotr's Barons' Ware; Tata's Hist, of Alnwick; 
Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland ; Foas'a BiogTsphia 
Juridica, pp. 693-4.] T. fc'. T. 

VE8ET, Lord (1783-1813). [SeeFiTZ- 
SERiLD, William Veset.] 

VE8ET, ELIZABETH {1716 P-1791), 

one of the ' blue-stocking ' coterie in London, 
bom about 171q,was the second daughter of 
Sir Thomas Vesey, bishop of Oasoiy, who 
married Mary, only surviving daughter of 
Denny Muschamp of Iloraley, Surrey [see 
under Vbsbt, John]. Elizabeth marned, 
fir8t,WilliamHandcockofWillabrook,WeBt- 
ineath, M.P. for Forej and secondly, before 



who held the appointment of accountant- 
general of Ireland, probably from 1707. In 
the summer of 1762 the Veaeys went with 
Lord Bath, Eliiabeth Montagu [q. v.], and 
Dr. Monsey to Lord Lyttelton s seat of Ilag- 
ley (DoiUN, Lady of Last Century, p. 132), 
and Vesev assisted Lyttelton in his ' Life of 
Henry H' (Hist MSS. C'omm.Sth Rep. app. 
i. 491). In 1777 they visited Burke atBea- 
consfield. Vesey was made a privy coun- 
cillor in Ireland in the spring of 1770, and 
on 2 April 1TT3, through the friendship of 
Burke, who described nim as ' a man of 
gentle manners,' he was elected a member 
of ' The Club.' Malone wrote that his desire 
for election was so great that he had 'couriers 
stationed to bring him the quickest intelli- 
gence of his success ' (ib. 12th Itep. app. x. 
344). 

Johnaon, when forming from the members 
of 'The Club' the staff of an imaginary uni- 
versity, erroneously assigned to Vesey ' Irish 
aniiquities or Celtic learning.' Vesey was 
quite ignorant of any such subjects. Archi- 
tecture was his hobby, and he indulged it in 
his house at Lucan, near Dublin. The old 
house, which he had improved in 1760, was 
in 1776 removed to make way for a new 
structure 'in Mr, Vesey's correct Grecian 
atate ' (Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Slontagu, iii. 39- 
40). Sir William Chambers refers lo \'esey's 
'new method of sLating'(/fuf. MSS. Comm. 
12th Itep. app. x, 319, 332). Tho grounds 
surrounding the house were much praised 
by Arthur Voung ( Tour in Ireland, 189-2 
. edit. i. 30). Vesey died withont issue early 
! in June 1766, and by his will made 'very 
I inadequate provision for his widow ; but the 
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nephew and heir acted with great kindness 
and liberality.' 

Sin. Vesey sought ' to see eTerytbing- and 
everybody;' and she was popular with every 
one (even with Horace Watpole, who called 
hor parties ' Babels '). 80 early as 1755 Mrs. 
Montagu made her acquaintance at Tunbridge 
Wells, and found in her an easy poI[ten.>ii,-i 
* that gains one in a moment,' while ' in rc-i 
serve she has good sense and an improvi-J 
mind' (Mas. MosTMV,Letter»,18l3, iii. 30i\ 
310), Her London parties attained th^ir 
chief fame between 1770 and 17S4. H<>r 
house in London was at first in Bolton Rnu-, 
and Mrs. Carter wrote with enthusiasm, baili 
in January 1768 and in October 1779, of ii« 
'dear blue roomi' but in 1780 Mrs. Vesey pur- 
chased and removecl to ' Mrs. Digby's boii'-i' 
in Clargea Street.' Her sister-in-law, Mts;. 
Uandcock, lived with her and managed thf 
house. Sbewas called' body 'and Mrs, Vesiy 
' mind.' From her ' spirit, wit, and vivacil v ' 
she was known to Mrs. Carter and ina>iv 
friends as ' The Sylph.' The ' Blue Stocking ' 

Ciesof Mrs. Vesey were givenevery othi r 
iday, thedaywhen the members of Tlii' 
Club' dined together and came to her aftir- 
warda. Details of these parties are giv^^ii 
by Bcnnet Langton (Boswell, Johnion, ed. 
itiU, iii. 496), Wraiall (Ji>(. Memoirt, «,l, 
Whoatley.i. 103-4, 115), Madame d'Arbluy 
(i)utrj/,ii.S86-98), and Montagu Pennington 
(MemoinofMri: Carter, 1.466-70). Pen- 
nington praises her mngic art of putting , 
people at their ease; but licr hatred of for- 
malities occnaionally led her into extremes 
(;D'ARBLiY, lH'iiy, i. 184). She wished 10 
introduce the Abb6Kaynal to Johnson (Mrs. 
CiiAPONB, PosthumouJi Wurkf, 1807, i. 17l>), | 
and Hannah More in 1781 writesof hcrparty 
as collected ' from the Baltic to the Po, a 
Russian nobleman, an Italian virtuoso, and 
Ueneral Paoli.' Wraxall claims that her ' 
gatherings were 'more select ond more deli- 
cate' than those of Mrs. Montagu (cf. Hiit. 
MSS. Comm. 15tli Rep. app. x. 279). Bv 
1786 Mrs. Vesey was much depressed anS 
her memory impaired 1 but she received her 
friends down to January 1788. Mrs. Hand- 
cock died in February 1780, and Mrs. Vesey 
was then 'bereft of her faculties,'a fate which 
she always dreaded. She lingered in this I 
state until 1701, Pennington possessed n 
portrait of her in crayons. 

Hannah More sent to Sir W. W, Pepys 
on 2-1 July 1783 'a ps.rcel of idle verses,' with 
which she hoped to divert Mrs. Vesey, whose 
sight was then very bad, and who was 
' banished from London.' This was the 
poem of ' Bos Bleu, or Conversation,' which, 
after circulation in manuscript and much 



alteration, was published in 1786 and 'ftd- 
dresaed to Mrs, Vesey.' It began with the 

Vesey, of rsrse the jadgs and friend, 
dwelt on the qualities of manv of the guests 
at her parties, and gave to uer, with Mrs. 
Boscawen and Mrs. Montagu, the ' triple 
crown ' for dispelling cards by conversation. 
Mrs. Vesey urged Mrs. Montagu to publish 
her letters, and a letter from that lady to 
her is in the 'Letters of Mrs. Mont^pi' 
(18T3), iv. 337-8. The letters of Mrs. Carter 
to Miss Catherine Talbot [q. v.] and Mrs. 

'■ Vesey were published by Montagu Penning- 
ton in four volumes in 1809, and other letters 
to ber from Mrs. Carter are in Pennington's 
' Memoirs ' of that lady (i. 358-63, 408-10, 
458-60). A poem ' to Mrs. Vesey, 1766," is 
in the same work (ii, 108-11). The 'Ode 
to Humanity' appended to vol. ii. in the 
first edition of Mrs. Carter's ' Letters ' aa by 
Mrs. Vesey was written by John Langhome 
[q. v.] and it was omitted in the edition of 

, 1809 (Rent. ilfm/. ieOB,ii. 1144), A lively 
letter from her is in Roberts's ' Memoirs of 
Hannah More' (i. 336-8). 

[Letters of Mra. Carter to Mrs. Montagu 
(1817); Boberta'a Hannah More; Walpole's 
Lctlfrs, rii. 497, 610, viii. 626, ii. 116; Mrs. 
Delany's Life, ii. 416, G03, 667, vi, 219, 267 i 
Bosvell's Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 479, ii. 318, ir. 
28, V. lOS ; Bosweira Tour to the Hebrides, ed. 
18:j5, p. 112; Johneoa's Letters, ed. fliJl. il. 88 ; 
Johnsonian Misc. ed. Hill, i. 239, ii. 58-60 ; 
M-idsmc d'Arblay'a Diiirj, i. 214-5, ii. 270-71 ; 

.'^horlo.'k's LftUrB(1781).ii. 165-6 ;MrH.Carter3 

Letters (1808), preface and iii. 244, 287 ; Cent. 

Mng. (1808), ii. 681.] W. P. C. 



1638, was the only son of Thomas Vesev, 
sometime presbylerinn minister, afterwards 
rector of Coleraine. His grandfather, "Wil- 
liam, a scion ofthe house of De Vesey in Cum- 
berland, was the first of bis family to settle 
in Ireland in the reign of Eliiabeth. John 
was educated at Westminster school and 
Trinitv College, Dublin, where he proceeded 
M.A.in 1667 and D.D. in 167l>, He had 
already, it is said (Wake, i. 516), before at- 
taining canonical years, been ordained deacon 
and priest by John Lesly, bishop of Raphoe 
in the time of the Commonweal to. In 1661 
he was appointed chaplain to the House of 
Commons in Ireland, and on 29 June pre- 
sented to the rectories of Ighturmurrow and 
Shandrum in the diocese of Cloyne. Being 
also vicar of Rathgonil, alut» Charleville, in 
the same diocese, he was instituted archdea- 
con of Armagh on 16 Oct. 1662 ; but he held 
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the appointment only for a short time, bein^ 
succeeded by his father on 9 May 1663 
(Cotton, Fasti, iii. 46). On 3 Feb. 1667 he 
was created dean of Cork and treasurer of 
Cloyne, and from thence advanced to the 
joint bishoprics of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe on 11 Jan. 1673 ; he was consecrated 
the following day in Christ Church, Dublin, 
by Michael Boyle, archbishop of Dublin, 
assisted by the archbishop of Armagh and 
the bishops of Killaloe and Ossory. On 
18 March 1678 he was translated to the 
archbishopric of Tuam; but his retention of 
the * quarta pars episcopalis,* or fourth part 
of the tithes of most of the parishes in his 
diocese, in defiance of an arrangement begun 
by the Earl of Strafford but interrupted by 
the outbreak of the rebellion and confirmed 
by the act of settlement (Ware, Works, i. 
619), drew forth a petition against it on the 
part of his clergy; he induced them, however, 
to withdraw it by promising to surrender the 
* quarta pars ' in exchange for the warden- 
ship of Gal way whenever it became vacant. 
This it shortly afterwards did, but, though 
Vesey obtained a commendatory grant of the 
same, he avoided the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, and it was indeed not until Edward 
Synge [q. v.] became archbishop of Tuam in 
1716 that the clergy reaped any benefit from 
Strafford's arrangement. 

During the troublesome times that ensued 
in consequence of the innovations in church 
and state bv Richard Talbot, duke of Tyrcon- 
nel [q-v.], Vesey suffered great hardships at 
the Lands of the native Irish, who plundered 
his cattle, regarding certain improvements 
he continued to make to his palace, and espe- 
cially a steeple he erected on his cathedral, 
'wherein he intended to place six bells at 
his own charge,' as sure signs of his affec- 
tion to the cause of William of Orange 
i^Short Sketch of the Methods, &c., p. 17). 
He was deprived of the wardenship of Gal- 
mray; but it was only when deeming his life 
to be in peril that he abandoned his charge, 
being, with Bishop Richard Tenison [q. v.], 
the last to quit the province. lie sought a 
retreat with his wife and twelve children in 
London, where he obtained a small lectureship 
worth 40/. a year. His name was included 
in the list of those proscribed by the parlia- 
ment of James II; out, returning after the 
revolution to his diocese, he preached before 
the lord lieutenant and both houses of parlia- 
ment in Christ Church, Dublin, on 16 Oct. 
1692 ; and six days later moved to present 
a vote of thanks to King William for the 

SMitcare he had taken of Ireland in venturing 
I person for its reduction. He was included 
in toe commiMion for the government of Ire- 



land during the absence of the lord lieutenant 
in 1712 and 1714, but in the latter year was 
incapacitated from acting through sickness. 
He died on 28 March 1716 at his residence 
of Hol3rmount, about nine miles from Tuam, 
a commodious and comfortable house built 
by himself, at that time * one of the plea- 
santest places in Ireland,' surrounded by a 
park ana garden in the laying out of which 
he had taken great delight. He was buried 
there, and John Wesley, visiting the place 
in 1755 {Journal^ ii. 324-5), copied from a 
stone pillar in the garden the following 
touching inscription : 

Linquenda tellus, et domus, ot plncens 
Uxor, cum namerosa et speciosa prole, 
Chara chars matris sobole ; 
Neque harum quas col is arborum 
Te pneter invisam cupressum 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 

Besides three single sermons, Vesey pub- 
lished * The Life of John Bramhall, Arch- 
bishop and Primate of all Ireland;' prefixed 
to an edition of Bramhall's works, Dublin, 
1678. 

H is eldest son. Sir Thoiias Vesey (1668?- 
1730), born at Cork when his father was 
dean of the church there, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and became 
a fellow of Oriel College. He married Mary, 
only surviving daughter and heiress of Denny 
Muschamp, esq., of Ilorsley, Surrey, and, 
through her coming into a considerable 
estate, was on 13 July (patent 28 Sept.) 
1698 created a baronet. Taking holy orders, 
he was on 24 June 1700 ordained priest, and, 
becoming chaplain to the Duke ot Ormonde, 
was by his influence advanced to the bishopric 
of Killaloe on 12 June 1713, and the follow- 
ing year translated to that of Ossory. He 
died on 6 Aug. 1730, and was buried in St. 
Anne's Church, Dublin. His only son and 
heir. Sir John Denny Vesey, lord Enapton, 
was ancestor to William Vesey Fitzgerald^ 
lord Fitzgerald and Vesey [q. v.] Elizabeth 
Vesey [q. v.] was his daughter. 

[Lodge's Peerage, ed. Archdall, vi. 33-4 ; 
Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hib. i. 196, 289. 329, 
404-6. ii. 283. iii. 46, iv. 16, 16, v. 206 ; Ware's 
Works, ed. Harris, i. 616, 618, 621, ii. 270; 
Mant's Hist, of the Church of Ireland, i. 697, 711, 
ii. 66, 279, 310; * A Short View of the Methods 
made use of in Ireland for the Subversion and 
Destruciion of the Protestant Religion and In- 
terest in that Kingdom: By a Clergy-Man 
lately escaped from thence,' London, 1689, pp. 
7, 17; Addit. MS. 28927, f. 81; Hist. MSS. 
Coram. 2nd Rep. p. 232, 3rd Rep. pp. 420, 426. 
6th Rep. p. 763, 7th Rep. p. 761.] R. D. 

VESTRIS, Madame (1797-1856), actress. 
[See Mathews, Lxtcia Elizabeth.] 
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VETCH, JAMES (1789-1869), captain 
royal engineers, conservator of harbours of 
the United Kingdom, third son of Robert 
Vetch of Capontlat, Haddington, East Tx)- 
thian, by his wife, Agnes Sharp, was bom at 
Haddington on 13 May 1789. Educated at 
Haddington and Edinburgh, he entered the 
military college at Great Marlow, whence in 
1805 he was transferred to the Royal Military 
Academy at "Woolwich. He was employee! 
on the trigonometrical sur^^ey at Oaking- 
ham, Berkshire (1806), until he received a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 1 July 1807. lie was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 1 March 1808. After 
serving for three years, partly at Chatham 
and partly at Plymouth, he was sent in 1810 
to Spain, and joined the division of Sir Thomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch [q.v.]) 
at the blockade of Cadiz. lie took part in the 
battle of Barrosa on 6 March 181 1 , and was 
made the bearer of despatches to Gibraltar. 
Vetch was then sent to the Barbary coast, 
and proceeded from Tangier to Tetuan to re- 
port on the capabilities of the country to 
furnish engineer supplies. 

In March 1812 Vetch left Cadiz for El vas, 
sailing up the Guadiana with a company of 
sappers and miners to take part in the siege 
of Badajos. On the evening of 6 April, when 
the final assault took place, he made a lodg- 
ment with three hundred men in the ravelin 
of San Roque, and entered Badajos with the 
victorious army. He was promoted to be 
second captain on 21 July 1813, and returned 
to England the following year. For his ser- 
vices in the Peninsula he received the war 
medal with clasps for Barrosa and Badajos. 

From 1814 to 1820 Vetch commanded a 
company of sappers and miners, first at Spike 
Island in Cork harbour, where he was em- 
ployed in the construction of Fort West- 
moreland, and afterwards at Chatham. In 
1821 he was appointed to the ordnance sur- 
vey, and during this and the two following 
years, assisted by his friends Lieutenant 
(afterwards Captain) Thomas Drummond 
\q, v.] and Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) 
Robert Kearsley Dawson [q. v.l, both of the 
royal enp^ineers, he conducted the triangula- 
tion of the Orkney and Shetland islands and 
of the western islands of Scotland. 

Promotion being very slow. Vetch went 
on half-pay on 11 March 1824, and, going to 
Mexico, managed the silver mines of the Real 
del Monte and the Bolanos companies. He 
also gave his services to the Anglo-Mexican 
Association, and later to the United Mexican 
Company. He returned to England in 1829, 
but again went to Mexico after his marriage 
in 1832, and remained there until 18&. 



During his sojourn in Mexico he constructed 
roads in connection with the mines, organised 
efficient systems of transport, and paved the 
way for the great development which took 
place in mining operations in that country. 
Sir Henry Ward, the British envoy, in an 
official report, called attention to his services. 
Feeling the want of a good map of the 
country , Vetch accumulated astronomical and 
barometrical observations, measured several 
short base-lines, and triangulated a large tract 
of country. His papers and maps on the 
subject were presented after his death to the 
topographical department of the war office. 
He presented a valuable collection of Mexican 
antiquities to the British Museum and wrote 
a paper about them. Vetch was resident 
engineer of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway Company from 1836 to 1840 for 
the construction of one half of that line of 
railway. 

From 1839 the project of a ship canal 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
occupied Vetch*s attention, but it was not 
until 1843 that he published the results of 
some years' consideration of the subject in a 
work (No. 8 below) which ran through several 
editions and attracted much public attention. 
Unfortunately the government, and espe- 
cially Lord Palmerston, opposed the plan 
as contrary to the political interests of the 
country. Twelve years later M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps published his scheme, printing 
VetchV opinions as an appendix to his work. 

In 1842 Vetch designed a system of sewer- 
age for the borough of Leeds, which was 
satisfactorily carried out. In 1843 he was 
associated with Sir Henry Thomas de la 
Beche [q. v.] in the preparation of designs 
for the drainage of Windsor, and in 1844 
designed a scheme of drainage for W'indsor 
Castle and parks and for the purification of 
the Frogmore lakes. These works, in which 
the prince consort was much interested, were 
completed in 1847. On the passing of the 
Assessionable Manors of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall Act in 1844, Vetch was appointed one 
of the three commissioners t<> carry it out, 
John Douglas Cook [q. v.] acting as secre- 
tary. Vetch resided first at Devonport and 
then at Truro, and on the termination of the 
labours of the commission in 1846 the prince 
consort, president of the council of the 
duchy, expressed the high sense entertained 
by the council of the conduct of the com- 
missioners. 

In 1844, 1846, and 1846 Vetch was examined 
before the tidal harbours and the harbours of 
refuge commissions, and at their request fur- 
nished a report to show the advantages which 
he claimed for the employment of wrought- 
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iron framewnrk in the 

ADd breakwaters. In 1H45 he reported on 

the varioua designs for a harbour of refuge at 

Dover. 

In July 1846 Vetch was appointed con- 
Aulting engineer to the admiraltj on nil 
questions relating to railways, bridges, and 
other worlis ■which might injuhoiifly affect 
the harbours, rivers, and navigable waters 
ot the United Kingdom. In 1^7 he was 
appointed a member of the new harbour con- 
iservancy board at the admirait^, the other 
members being Captains Washington and 
Bethune, royal navy. Washington was wilh- 
drswn from the board in 1849, and in 1»5.3 
Vetch was appointed fole con:<ervator of 
harbour)!. In 1849 he was appoinled one of 
the metropolitan commissioners of sewers, a 
laborious nonorary office which he held for 
four years, In the same year he proposed an 
extended water supply for the metropohs, 
and in 16A0 designed a system of drainage 
forSimthwark. In 1S56-9 he wftsamemtwr 
of the royal commission on harbours of 
refuge, of which Admiral Sir James Hope 

Vetch retired from the admlraltyin 1803; 
Lis office of conservator was then abolished 
and the duties transferred to the board of 
trade. He was elected a fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society in 1818, of the Uoyal Society 



1830, 

Engineers in 1839, a member of the Socift£ 
Franco ise de Statistique Universelle in 18o2, 
and was a member of other learned bodies. 
He died on 7 Dec. 18(19, and was buried in 
Hiahgate cemettry, 

Velch married, on 2 Feb. 1832, in London, 
Aleiandrina Ogilvie (d. 1853), daughter of 
Robert Auld of Edinburgh. Ity her he had 
ten children, of whom seven survived him, 
including Kev. James Kdward (d. 18TU), 
liobert Hamilton, colonel royal engineers, 
and William Francis, colonel, formerlvroyal 
Dublin fusiliers. Vetch's portrait, by Josliuu 

1Ui1np,t ia tn ■k,^D d dqd J ,^ti ^.f 1,1^ alf1..Dl- b,t-i-^^_ 
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Vetch was author of; 1. 'Account of 
the Itemains of a Mammoth found near Ro- 
chester,' 1820. '2. * Accountofthelslandof 
Foula,' 1821. 3. 'Letter to Lord Viscount 
Althorpe on Itefonn,' 1831. 4. 'On the 
Monuments and Relics of the Ancient In- 
babiUnts of New Spain,' 183it. 5. 'Con- 
siderations on the Political Geography and 
Geographical Nomenclature of Australia,' 
1838. 6. ■ Description of a Bridge built of 
blue lia« limestone across the Birmingham 
and Gloucester Kailway at Dunhampstead,' 
1641. 7. 'On the Structural Anangemeat 
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most favourable to the Health of Towns,' 
1842. 8, 'Enquiry into the Means of Esta- 
blishing a Ship Navigation between the 
Mediterranean and the lied Seas,' 1843. 

9. ' On the Advantages of employing a 
Framework of Malleable Iron in the con- 
struction of Jetties and Breakwaters,' 1843. 

10. ' Havens of Safety,' 1844. 11. 'Remarks 
on the Effluvia from Gully Gratings,' 1849. 

12, ' On the lUver Bann Navigation,' IS-W. 

13. ' On Surreys for Drainage and the Appli- 
cation of Sewer Water for Agricultural Pur- 
poses,' 1842. Iteporta were published by 
Vetch between 1847 and 18o9 on the follow- 
ing harbours : Eamsgate, the Tyne, Cork, 
Wexford, the Isle of Man, Holyhead, Port 
Patrick, and Uouugbadee, Guiway, Ports- 
mouth, Table Bav, Port Natal, Point de 
Guile, 

[War Office Recurds ; Royal Ent^ineera' Re- 
cor<ia; Royal E"giDi>ers' Jouranl, 1871, IBBO, 
and ISSt; Procesdipga of tbo InBlicutioD of 
Civil Kngineera, 1B41.1870 (Memoir); Proceed- 
iognof the Koyal Hocieij. 1S70; Waril'ii Mexico 
in IS17, 2 vols. 8vo, Lonilon, 182S : Applston's 
L'yctoi»diH of American Bi'igtBphy - Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.; Joues'a Sieges in Spain; Porler'a 
History of the Corps of Royal Rngineera; 
Cuniiolly'a History of the Royut Sappers and 
Uitiers; The Isthmus of Suez Quection. by M, 
t'erdinaad de Lresepa. 8vo, London Hod Poria. 
ISo.'i; Gordon's DetcriptioD of Cnptaio Vetch's 
MetropolitBQ Sewerage Plans. 18il ; Procefdings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 183S and 
1838 ; Journal of tbe Geological Society, 1B21 ; 
Memoirs of tlieWerQarian Socisty, 1821 ; Vetch's 
Letters from an Engineer OHicer in tbe Penin- 
Bula, ep. Roy. Eng. Jouraat, 1880; prirate 



VETCH, SAMUEI.(1668-1732),tolonel, 
first governor of Nova Scotia, bom in De- 
cember 166.'', was second son and third child 



■, and of hia wife, 
Fairlie of the bouse of Braid, near Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian. His father lied to Hol- 
land, and Samuel and his brother '^^'illiun 
were educated at Utrecht, Both entered 
the army of the I'rince of Orange, accom- 
panied him to Torbay in 1688, and, when 
the Cameronians or 26th regiment of foot 
was raised, obtained commissions in it. They 
both fought at theaflair of Uunkeld ('21 Aug. 
1«89), and afterwards in Flanders at the 
battle of Sleinkirk (3 Aug. 1692), where 
William was severely wounded, and at the 
battle of Landeu or Neerwinden on 29 July 
1693, After the peace of Kvswick in 1697 
they joined their father at Dumfries, where 
be was then minister. 
Vetch and his brotlier both volunteered 
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for the expedition to Panama under William 
Paterson's Darien company. They were 
given the rank of captain, and appointed 
members of the council of seven which 
waa to govern the colony. Samuel Vetch 
sailed from Leith on 17 July 1698 with 
twelve hundred men, and landed between 
Portobello and Carthagena on 3 Nov. Fort 
St. Andrew was constructed and the settle- 
ment named 'New Edinburgh.' The new 
colony, however, met with great opposition 
from the other British colonies in the West 
Indies and North America, the Spaniards 
commenced hostilities, and internal disorder 
prevailed. After vainly struggling against 
these difficulties for some months, the place 
was evacuated on 23 June 1090, Paterson, 
Vetch, and others proceeding to New York. 
"William Vetch died at sea ofi' l*ort Koyal, 
Jamaica, on his passage home. 

Samuel Vetch resided at Albany, where he 
took part on 26 Aug. 1700 and following 
days in a conference between Lord Hellamont, 

governor of New York, whose confidence he 
ad gained, and the Sachems of * the Five 
Nations.' In July 1702 (about which time 
he removed from Albany to Boston) he at- 
tended another conference with the Indians 
of the Five Nations. In 1705 he was sent 
by Governor Dudley of Massachusetts to 
Quebec as one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate a treaty of neutrality with M. de 
Vaudreuil, the French governor-general of 
Canada, and to arranptj for the exchange 
of prisoners. He made it his particular 
Dusmess to pain all the information he could 
about tht» French colony, noting the weak 
points of its doft-nce and taking soundings 
of some of the most diHicuIt passages of the 
St. Lawrence Uiver ; he boasted that he knew 
the river better than the Canadians them- 
selves. 

In 1708 Vetch visited his parents in Scot- 
land, and thence wont to London and laid 
before the British government a plan which 
he had formed for the conquest of Canada 
and Acadia. II is proposals were approved 
by the government, wlio agreed to send a 
powerful fleet and three thousand regular 
troops. lie was despatched in a man-of- 
war with instructions to the several colonial 
governments to ])rovide their respective quota 
of provincial troops. 

Vetch arrived in Boston on 28 April 170i>, 
and was so successful in his negotiations | 
with tlie colonial govemnicnts that by 
June 17(i9 the transports and New Kng- 
land troops were ready at Boston, where 
the troops were drilled by officers brought 
by Vetch from England for the purpose, and 
were in daily waiting for the British fleet ; 



bat on 1 1 Oct. intelligence arrived that the 
promised forces had been diverted to Portu- 
gal. The expedition consequently feU 
through, and the colonial levies returned to 
their homes. 

This fiasco was a bitter disappointment to 
Vetch and to the colonists, as their resources 
had been severely taxed for no purpose. A 
congress of governors and delegates from the 
several colonies held in November sent Vetch, 
now raised to the rank of colonel, and 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) Francis Nicholson 
[q. v.] to London to urge the government to 
undertake a fresh expedition. The ministry 
deemed the conquest of Canada too great an 
undertaking, but agreed to send next year 
an expedition against Nova Scotia. Nichol- 
son was appointed to the chief command, and 
Vetch aajutant- general. They arrived on 
15 July 1710 at Boston in the Falmouth, 
accompanied by several transports containing 
four hundred British marines, and on 18 Sept. 
sailed with fifteen hundred additional colo- 
nial troops, arriving at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, on the 24th. 

Vetch landed with two battalions the next 
day on the north side of the river, and 
Nicholson, with the remainder, on the south 
side. On the 26th the troops entrenched 
themselves, and after some days' bombard- 
ment, De Subercasse, the French commander, 
capitulated, and the French garrison marched 
out. On 1(5 Oct. the British took posses- 
sion, and Vetch was presented with the keys, 
in accordance with the queen's instructions, 
as the first governor of the fort of Annapolis 
Boval, as Port Koval was renamed, and of 
the country of Acadia and Nova Scotia, 
with the appointment of adjutant-general of 
Brit ish troops and general and commander- 
in-chief of colonial troops in those parts. 

Vtitch's garrison consisted of only two 
hundred marines and 2oO New England 
volunteers. He dealt with the conquered 
inhabitants in a spirit of justice and kindness, 
and, while protecting them from the extor- 
tion of the soldiers, showed firmness and 
determination in maintaining his authority. 
An attack by a body of Indians upon an ex- 
pedition sent by Vetch to procure wood fuel 
in the spring of 1711 was the signal for a 
general rising and for the blockade of Anna- 
polis. Vetch was not discouraged. * I must 
say,* is his observation, *I would not wish to 
survive the loss of this place while I have the 
honour to command it. 

AVhile matters were in this state, new.s 
arrived of a formidable British expedition 
against Canada, which at once raised the 
blockade. The expedition consisted of seven 
veteran regiments and a train of engineers and 
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artillery, under the incompetent Brigadier- 
general John Hill [a. T.], and of a fleet under 
Kear-admiral Sir Hovenden Walker [q. y.] 
It arrived at Boston on !^4 June 1711, and on 
6 July Vetch sailed for Boston, leaving Sir 
Charles Hobby in command at A.nnapoli8, 
and took over the command of the Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
levies which were to proceed with the regular 
troops under Hill to the St. Lawrence, while 
Nicholson commanded the remainder of the 
provincial troops for the attack of Montreal 
by way of Lake Champlain, as arranged for 
the attack proposed in the previous year. 

The expedition sailed on 30 July, Vetch 
being on board the Despatch, arrived at Gasp6 
Haroour on 18 Aug., and left again on the2l8t 
in a thick fog. On the night of the 22nd the 
flagship, the Edgar, was leading when she 
found herself among the breakers of the Egg 
Islands. She narrowly escaped, but eight 
transports were wrecked, and over nine hun- 
dred lives were lost. Vetch, well astern in 
the Despatch, was extremely uneasy at the 
course steered by the flag, and expressed his 
surprise to Captain Perkins and Colonel 
Dudley, but it was not until the 25th that he 
learned the full extent of the disaster. On 
that day a council of war was held on board 
the flagship to determine whether the expe- 
dition should be abandoned. Vetch insisted, 
and the other colonels agreed with him, that < 
there was still an ample force for the purpose j 
of the expedition, and urged its prosecution ; 
it was, nevertheless, decided to abandon the 
expedition. As soon as Vetch returned to his 
ship he sent a strongly worded remonstrance 
to the admiral, pointing out the serious con- 
sequences to the interests of the crown and 
of the British North American colonies. 

The failure of his errand scheme greatly 
mortified Vetch, but he had done his part 
and had the confidence of all, even the ad- 
miral testifying to his skill and energy, lie 
returned to Annapolis with reliefs detached 
from each of the seven regiments which had 
returned to England. On 20 Oct. 1711 he 
visitedBoston, leaving Thomas Caulfield as 
his deputy at Annapolis. lie remained until 
the spring of the following year, settling 
matters in connection with tiie recent expe- 
dition and with his Acadian government. 
During his stay his nephew. Major Living- 
stone, raised for him a valuable body of 
Iroquois Indians, which he sent to Anna- 
polis in March to act against the Indians in 
French employment. On his return to 
Annapolis, Vetch expressed his satisfaction 
with them and confidence in his ability to 
keep the French and their Indians quiet with 
the garrison at his disposal. 



Vetch's chief difficulty was want of money. 
Late in 1812 he writes that ' the wants of the 
garrison keep me nightly in suspense,' and 
Captain Armstrong was sent express to Eng- 
land to represent the critical state of aflTairs, 
since mutiny and starvation were imminent. 
With the greatest difficulty, after pledging 
all his own and the agents' credit, he ob- 
tained supplies for the winter. His recom- 
mendations of policy met with no better re- 
ception from the home government than his 
applications for money, and on 20 Oct. 1712 
Nicholson was appointed to supersede him. 
No intimation of his supersession reached 
Annapolis until the summer of 1713. In the 
autumn Vetch left for Boston to meet the 
new governor, and soon ascertained that it 
was to Nicholson his troubles were due. 
Nicholson came armed with authority to 
inquire into the conduct of all the colonial 
governors. Vetch, however, ignored his 
summons to justify his conduct, and sailed 
for England in April 1714. 

Vetdi laid his case before the home go- 
vernment, and so completely did he gain 
their confidence that he was consulted in 
various matters connected with the Ame- 
rican colonies, and on 20 Jan. 1715 Nicholson 
was recalled, and Vetch a^in commissioned 
as governor of Nova Scotia. The secret of 
Vetch's ill-treatment and supersession, as 
also of his reinstatement, was no doubt po- 
litical. Vetch was an ardent whig, Nicholson 
was a tory. 

Vetch held his second term of government 
for over two years, and was succeeded on 
17 Aug. 1717 by Colonel Richard Philipps. 
Vetch was in England in 1719 pressing his 
numerous claims for pay, &c., on the govern- 
ment. He was selected to accompany Colonel 
Bladon to France as commissioner in con- 
nection with matters left unsettled by the 
treaty of Utrecht, particularly the boundary 
between the Frencn and British colonies in 
America. Later he was still seeking relief, 
the Earl of Sunderland's promise to find him 
* some government abroad * remaining unful- 
filled. At length Vetch begged that he might 
have even a captain's half-pay, * being reduced 
to the last extremity of necessity.' He died 
on SO April 1732, a prisoner for debt, in the 
king's bench. He was buried at St. George's 
Church, Southwark. 

Vetch married, at Albany, on 20 Dec. 
1700, Margaret (died about 170:^), daughter 
of Robert Livingstone, secretary for Indian 
aflairs, and of his wife, Alida Schuyler, 
who was a granddaughter of John Living- 
stone, one of the commissioners sent to 
Breda by the church of Scotland to treat 
with Charles II in regard to his restoration. 
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Vetch's only child, a daughter Alida, bom 
on 25 Dec.' 1701, marriea Samuel Bayard 
of New York, grandaon of Colonel Nicholas 
Bayard, who was nephew and secretary of 
Peter Stuyve8ant,last Dutch governor of the 
New Netherlands. Their descendants are 
numerous. 

Vetch's portrait was painted bv Sir Peter 
Lely. It is in possession of Mr. James 
Speyers of New York, as is also a manu- 
script journal by Vetch covering the * Port 
Royal period.* ' The picture was engraved 
for the first time as an illustration to Apple- 
ton's ' Cyclopaedia of American Biography.' 

[Collections of the Nova .Scotia Historical 
Society for 1884, vol. it., Hulifaz, >kOva Scotia, 
8vo, 1885, contains a Memoir of Samuel Vetch 
by the Rev. George Patterson, D.D., of New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia, and also copies of papers 
connected with Samuel Vetch from the British 
Moseum and Record Office, London ; article en- 
titled * An Acadian Goremor,' in the Interna- 
tional Review for November 1881, by General 
James Grant Wilson of New York ; Gent. Mag. 
1732 ; Journal of the Voyage of the Sloop Mary 
in 1701, new edit., with introduction and notes 
by Edmund B. O'Callaghan, Albany, New York, 
1866; An Ilistorical und Statistical Account of 
Nova Scotia, by Thomas C. Ualiburton, Halifax, 
1829 ; History and General Description of New 
France, by Pierre- Francois Xavier de Charle- 
voix, translated with notes by John G. Shea, 
New York, 1866-72; Parkman's Half-century 
of Conflict, vol. i.; Archives of Massachusetts, 
vol. Ixxi. ; Nicholson's Journal, published origi- 
nally by authority in the Bo>ton News-lftter of 
Noypmber 1710, and reprinted in Collections of 
tho Nova Scotia Uistorical Society, vol. i. ; Re- 
port of a Consultation of Sea Offictrrs belong- 
ing to the Squadron under tho Command of Sir 
Ilovenden Walker, Knt., 2o Aug. 1711 (Record 
Office); Walkers Journal, London, 17*20; Kings- 
fonl's Historj' of Canada, vol. ii. ; Swift's Jour- 
nal to Stella ; Royer's Hibtury of Queen Anne ; 
Vetch's Journall of a Voyage ilesigned to Que- 
beck from Boston in New Kngland in July 1711 
(Record Office) ; Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
vols. 103-227 (1707-20); Nova Scotia Archives; 
Bradford's New York Gjizettc, No. 353 : Sa- 
bine's Lives of the Ijoyalists.] R. H. V. 

VEYSEY or VOYSEY, JOIIX, alias 
Harmax (1405 P-L'jSA), bi.^hop of Exeter, 
was tho eldest child of William llarmnti of 
Sutton-Coldfield, Warwickshire {d. 31 May 
1470), who married Joan, dauj^hter of Henry 
Sqiiier of Ilandsworth, Statl'ordshire. »Slie 
survived until 8 March 1523-4. Both of 
them were buried in the north aisleof Sutton- 
Coldfield church. The father lived in the 
old house of Moor or More Hall, and the 
son was probably bom there about 1405. 
In 1482 he was entered at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was elected probationary fellow on 



27 July I486, and actual fellow on 26 July 
1487. ' He took the degree of doctor of laws 
in 1494. 

After leaving Oxford he adopted the patro- 
nymic of A'eysey or Voysey. Anthony i 
Wood asserts that he had been educated in 
infancy by one of that name, probably a mem- 
ber o^ the family dwelling in Oxfordshire. 
In 1489 he had a' place in the household of 
Elizabeth of York, consort of Henry VH. 
He receiyed from Henry ^^I in 1495, as 
John Harman, a grant of the free chapel of 
St. Blaize, standing within the walls of the 
manor-house at Sutton-Coldfield, which a 
previous John Harman, perhaps an uncle,had 
obtained from Henry A I in 1441 or 1442. 
He was next appointed to the rectoiy of 
Clifton Revnes, Buckinghamshire, which he 
held fromS March 1495-6 to 1498-9. After- 
wards he was, on the presentation of the 
abbot of St. Werburgh's, instituted to the 
rectory of St. Mary, Chester, he was arch- 
deacon of Chester from 27 Aug. 1499 to 1515, 
and he acted from 1498 to 1502 as vicar- 
general for John Arundel, bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and as his chancellor. 

Veysey was appointed on 5 Aug. 1503 by 
Bishop Arundel, when translated to Exeter, 
to a canonry in that cathedral, and on 19 Noy. 
1509 he was confirmed as dean of Exeter, a 
position which he retained until he was ap- 
pointed, in 1519, bishop of the diocese. "With 
these posts he held many other preferments, 
possibly throufrh the patronage of Wolsey, 
and he read the pope's bull in Westminster 
Abbey when Wolsey received the cardinal's 
hat. 'From 26 April 1507 to 1520 he was 
vicar of St. Michaers, Coventry, and his 
name appears as a brother of the Corpus 
Christi guild in that city until 1518. He 
was dean of the chapel royal in 1514, and 
by patent dated 22 >ov. in that year was 
made canon and prebendary of St. Stephen's, 
West minster, holding it until 1518. He was 
created dean of Windsor by patent on 28 Sept. 
1515. holding it until 1519; and from 1516 
to 1521 he possessed the deanery of Wolver- 
hampton. He was made registrar of the 
order of the Garter in 1515, was appointed 
commissioner in the * inc^uisition 01 1517' 
on inclosures in Berkshire and six other 
counties {Trans. Royal Hist, Soc. 1894, viii. 
257, 278). He was presented by the king, 
on 10 July 1518, to the rectory of Meifod 
in Montgomeryshire. 

Through the provision of Leo X, dated 
31 Aug. 1519, Veysey was raised to the bi- 
shopric of Exeter. The temporalities of the 
see were restored to him by Henry VIII on 
4 Nov. 1519, and he was consecrateciby Arch- 
bishop Warham at Otford in Kent on 6 Nov. 
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Through his 'accomplished manners and 
business talents' he quickly rose into the 
monarch's favour. He was accounted the 
best courtier among the hishops, and in lol5 
after the mysterious death of Hunne in the 
Lollards' Tower, he zealously supported the 
king in forcing criminous ecclesiastics to 
submit to the civil law {Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 362). The 
Earl of Derby in lo20 left him one of the 
executors of his will, and Henry VIH, in 
the seventeenth year of his reign, appointed 
him president of the court of marches of 
Wales. In 1519 and 1520 Veysey made a 
visitation of his diocese, and at first spent a 
part of every year within its borders ; but 
then his periods of absence became more 
frequent, and it was usually left to the care 
of coadjiitors. He accompanied Henry VIII 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold at Guisnes, 
on his visit to the French king in 1620, was 
one of the ecclesiastics to meet the Emperor 
Charles] V at Dover in 1522, sent twenty 
able men, with 100/., to attend Henry at the 
siege of Boulogne in 1544, and twice as 
many to suppress the insurrection in Norfolk 
in 1649. His household expenses at Moor 
Hall in Sutton-Coldfield, where he lived in 
great splendour, are stated to have amounted 
to 1,500/. per annum. 

Veysey, with the bishops of Lincoln and 
St. Asaph, consecrated Cranmer as arch- 
bishop 01 Canterbury; but he received nume- 
rous letters from the crown compelling him 
to alienate to those about the court the 
choicest possessions of the see. Through 
this action, and through his lavish expendi- 
ture on his kindred, the bishopric during his 
tenure passed from being one of the wealthiest 
to one of the poorest in England. Miles 
Coverdale [q. v/j acted as his coadjutor in 
1660(Latim£B, SenrumSf Parker Soc. p. 272), 
and at the command of the privy council he 
surrendered his see, being then a very old man, 
on 14 Aug. 1551, to Edward VI, and Cover- 
dale was appointed in his place, the income 
of the bishopric being further reduced by 
the grant of a handsome pension to Veysey. 
He retired to Sutton-Coldfield, where he 
was surrounded by relatives, but after the 
accession of Mary was restored to his see 
on 28 Sept. 1563. In November and De- 
cember 01 that year he was at Exeter, ar- 
ranging the affairs of the diocese, and in 
January 1553-4 he returned to Sutton Cold- 
field, lie died there, at his house of Moor 
Hall, on 23 Oct. 1554, aged about eighty -nine 
— ^the inscription on his monument says 
23 Oct. 1655, in his hundred-and-third year 
— ^and was buried in the north aisle of the 
church. A very handsome monument was 



erected to his memory. The bishop is re- 
presented as a recumbent figure with hands 
uplifted, and in the pre-Keformation epi- 
scopal vestments, with mitre and pastoral 
crook. His arms are over the monument 
and against the wall over his feet. Above 
are the arms of Henry VII. The eflSgy was 
restored at the expense of his grand-nephew, 
Sir John Wyrley of Handsworth. It was 
renewed in 1748, when the corporation 
placed it in a niche in the wall and opened 
the tomb, so that the bishop's remains 
crumbled away. In 1875 the effigy was 
brought out and laid upon a renewed base, 
and on 25 Aug. the tomb was reopened and 
the skull exposed to view (Dxtgdalb, War" 
wickshire, p. 669). When Dugdale wrote, 
in 1656, the bishop was depicted, kneeling 
and with crozier and mitre, in a window of 
the north side of the chancel. His arms 
were fonnerly in one of the windows in the 
founder's chamber in Magdalen College. His 
initials are on a shield on the facade at Ford 
Abbey, Devonshire. 

Veysey expended much of his wealth on 
the inhabitants of his native town. In 1627 
he obtained from the king certain parcels of 
inclosure called Moor Crofts and Heath 
Yards, and more than forty acres of waste, 
witn license to inclose, and erected the man- 
sion of Moor Hall. He procured on 16 Dec. 
1528 the incorporation of the village by the 
name of a warden and society of the king's 
town of Sutton-Coldfield, with a yearly fair 
and a weekly market, and he granted to 
them and their successors for ever the chase, 
park, and manor, extending over many hun- 
dreds of acres, so that the occupiers might 
feed their cattle on the common lands at 
trivial sums. lie erected the moot hall, with 
a prison beneath it, and constructed a mar- 
ket-place ; he paved the whole town and in- 
closed the coppices, paying for the ditching, 
hedging, and the gates. The aisles of the 
parish church were rebuilt at his cost, and 
he provided an organ for it. He built a 
free grammar school (probably the building 
called St. Mary's Hall, opposite the south- 
east comer of the churchyard), and endowed 
it with money, as well as with the dwelling- 
house for the master, which was demolished 
in 1832. To promote the prosperity of the 
town, he endeavoured to introduce the manu- 
facture of 'Devonsliire kersies,* one of his 
looms remaining until 1835; and for the 
workers of this new industry he erected fifty- 
one houses in stone, a few of which still 
stAnd. Other houses were built by him in 
the wilder parts of the waste land for the 
protection of travellers. His other benefac- 
tions included two stone bridges at Curd- 
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worth and at Water Orton, and the gift of ' promoted to the rank of captain. On 20 Nov. 
lands for poor widows and portions for poor | I8o4 he landed in the Crimea, and, with his 
maidens. ■ regiment, took part in the siege of SebastopoL 

Veysey's synopsis of the statutes of Exeter , Here he continued his religious work, hold- 
Cathedral is printed in Oliver's ' Bishops of ing prayer meetings in his tent, visiting the 
Exeter' (pp. 471-6). Alexander Barclay sick in the hospitals, and carefully looking 
prefaced his translation of Sallust's ' Jugur- after his men. On the nic^ht of 22 March 
thine War ' with a Latin letter to him. ' 1865, while he was in tne trenches, the 

[Macray's Reg. of Members of Magdalen Russians made a sortie in force from Sebas- 
CoU. Oxford (Fellows to 1620), i. 110-13 ; Oli- topol, and, taking the English by surprise, 
ver's Bishops of Kxeter, pp. 120-32, 272, 275, drove them out of their trenches. Vicars, 
279, 294 : CoIrile*8 Warnrickshire Worthies, pp. keeping his men in hand, fired a volley into 
774-7 ; I^ Neve'fl Fasti, i. 377, 386, 407, 411, the enemy at twenty paces, and then 'charg- 
667,iii.373; Dogdale's Warwickshire, pp. 667- ing' with the 97th he drove the Kussiana 
670 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood's Athenw i back and regained possession of the trenches. 
Oxen. ed. Bliss, ii.761-3 ; Gent Mag 1762 pp j£e cut down two men with his own hand 
615-16, 1801 11 798; [Miss Bnuiken s] Hist. of ^^^^ ^e fell, bayoneted and shot through 
Sntton-Coldfield ( 860;, rp. j^f to end La^^ . ^^^ ^^^^. ^ J ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

MS. 980; Roirerss ElflagU'S of Devon, pp. 178- ■ /• n • j xi. txr ir j i 

183 ; Leadam^Domesday of Inclo8ures,*^im ; i following day on the Woronzoff road, close 
Vesiy Club Papers : ' The Real Vese>VTwo ^^ the milestone. In his despatch on 6 April 
papers l>y Rev. W. K. R. Bedford (Birmingham, Lord Raglan made special mention of \ icars's 
n.d. 8vo, with reproducUon of the bishop's arms gallantry. 'The Memorials of Captain Hedley 
and effigy).] W. P. C. i Vicars ' (with a portrait and a view of his 

.r*^ . , *^ * -r-^T-n-r^-r ^TT 4 T»T T^o /n ^-o fC^L^^)} W thc autlior of *The Victory Won/ 
^.I^x'^'^^.^^^^^^'^Ha^^a^^^^'i" ' ^-e- Catherine M. Marsh, was published sooA 
1/93), vetermary surgeon, [bee Saixbel.] | alter his death. It had a large circulation, 

VICARS, HEDLEY SHAFTO JOIIN- and was translated into French, German, and 
STONE (1826-1855), officer in the Crimea, ' Italian. 

was born in the Mauritius on 7 Dec. 1 826, ■ ^^he Story of Hedley Vicars, by Lacy Taylor, 
where his father, llichard Vicars (rf. 1839), 1894^ ^ith portrait; *H. V.. capUin in H.M, 
a captain in the royal engineers, was then 97th Regiment,* 1889; Walking with God be- 
stationed. After passing his examinations i fore Sebastopol : Reminiscences of the late Cap- 
at Woolwich, ho on 22 Dec. 1843 received tain Vicars, 1855; Military Obituary, 1855. In 
a commission in the 97tli regiment, and in the Rev. S. F. Harris's Earnest Young Heroes 
the following year proceeded to Corfu. On ' (1896) a memoir of Vicars, with a portrait, is 
6 Nov. I84t) he obtained his lieutenancy. In given on pp. 3-36.] G. C. B. 

1848 his rt'ffiment was removed to Jamaica, -irTnA-Da t/mtvt /i-oa«j ir»-.i\ 1 ^ 
and in 1851 to Canada. In November of that VICARS JOHN (UtO .^-16o2), school- 
year his mind took a sf rious turn, and hence- master poetaser, and polemic, descended 
Wird his character was changed. He from a Cumberland stock, was bom .n Lon- 

■ t]u» frnrri«nn "^" ^^ P*^^^ paronts sboiit I08O. He wa3 



-4. -1 r T *i > «^--.,«..,«..o ««.i i.«.i. cur in either the matriculation reffister or 
portunityofreadinjr the scriptures and prav- ^ . , j i ^^ i 

f^_ .•*.i 4.1 . «*• i.io «™«o«^ T« i«v) entrance book; nor does he appear to have 

mcr with the men 01 his company. In looJ , i . i tt u \ ^ r^i • ^* 

1 ® r r * ♦ ^f 1 :.. « *:„w «♦ t.> jfraduated. He became usher at Christ s 

he became adiutant ot his rej^imcnt. In c, . , i i. 1 1 *i • *. *ii ^.i 

■\f ia— )*i -^ ♦--.♦.,-.. .1 ♦«i4^««i«„.i I Hospital, and held this post till near the 

Mavl8o.3the regiment returned to England, ,.i^J^f ^,^3 jjf^^ Between 1017 and 1641 he 
andinAuffustheresiinied the adiutancy. He ^ ^ ^* =» *"^* a ci ^ «ia^ xv^* uc 

also became a frequent attendant of meet- produced several grotesque specimens of his 
ings held at Exete/llall and an active mem- Powers as a versifier beginning as a transla- 
ber of the Soldiers' Friendly Society, besides ^^» »^"^ «^^^" imitating the titles of con- 
holding meetings with railway niv'vies on l^^mporao- works. As a writer of verse he 
many occasions Before his regiment left : ^« ^^«l known from the invocation to the 
England for the Crimea, early in 1854, it was ' ™"«^ ^" Hudibras (part i. canto i. 64-,) : 
reported that * since Mr. Vicars became so Thou that with ale, or vilor liquors, 

good, he has steadied about four hundred l>*'^**t inspire Withers, Pryn, and Vickars, 

men in the regiment.' At the Pirteiis many ^"^^ ^^rce them though it was in spito 

men of the 07th died of cholera, and Vicars ^^ °^^"^^'' ^°^ ^/^^'^ »^'«» ^ ^"t*. 

while conducting the burial parties took Always puritanical, and a fierce writer 
every opportunity of addressing the specta- against liome, Vicars showed himself from 
tors at the graves. On 3 Nov. 1854 he was i the opening of the Long parliament equally 
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fierce against prelacy. In snite of his ' grey 
hairs' (Tatlob) he 'could out-scold the 
boldest face at Billinffs^^te ' (FouLis). In 
virulent prose, mixed with doggerel verse, 
he chronicled the successes of his party 
against the cavaliers ; a foreign critic (George 
Homius, 1620-1670) classes him "with 
homilists rather than historians. Carlyle, 
who adopU his narrative of Winceby Fight 
(11 Oct. 1643), calls him 'a poor human soul 
zealously prophesying as if through the 
organs of an ass.' Being, in his own words, 
* a poor and unworthy presbyterian,' the 
rise of the independents vexed his heart ; 
he assailed them with the violence of Thomas 
Edwards (1599-1647) fq. v.] of the ' Gan- 
graena,' but with more humour. His gibing 
attacks on John Goodwin [q. v.] were effec- 
tive in turning the laugh against an able 
thinker. Goodwin had sent Vicars a copy 
of his * Innocency and Truth ' (1646). Vicars 
wrote and printed a letter to Goodwin, 
which met with a dignified response from 
Daniel Taylor, ancestor of Henry Taylor 
(1711-1785) [q. v.] Vicars returned to the 
charge in his * CJoleman-street Conclave' 
(1648), adorned with tlie well-known cari- 
cature of Goodwin, with weathercock and 
windmill, driven by * error ' and * pride.* 
Goodwin bestowed a passing and temperate 
notice on * Rabshaken Vicars,' whose * pic- 
tures, poetry, and windmills' furnish a 
notable instance of the damaging power of 
unscrupulous ridicule. Brook errs m think- 
ing that Vicars entered the ministry. He 
died on 12 April 1652, aged 72; his grave- 
stone in the north aisle of Christ Church, 
Newgate, perished in the fire of 1666. II is 
son, John \ icars, matriculated at Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, 4 Nov. 1631, aged 17, graduated 
B.A. at Magdalen Hall, 23 April 1635, 
and obtained (1645) the vicarage of Minster, 
Thanet. 

His chief publications were : (i) Verse, — 
1 . * Mischeefes Mysterie, or Treason's Mas- 
terpiece, the Powder-plot,' 1617, 4to (ami)li- 
fied from the Latin of Francis Herring, M.D. 
[q. v.T); a later and enlarged edition was 
refused license by Samuel Baker, D.D. 
[q. v.], who remarked, * We are not so angry 
with the papists now as we were twenty 
years ago; ^ it was however issued as* The 
Quintessence of Cruelty,' 1641, 8vo. 2. * A 
Prospective Glasse to look into Heaven,' 
1618, 8vo (added is ' The Sovles Sacred Soli- 
loquie '). 3. * Epigrams of . . . John Owen ' 
(1560?-162£) [a. v.], 1019, 8vo. 4. * Babels 
Balme, or. The Honeycombo of Rome's Re- 
ligion,' 1624, 4to (from the Latin of George 
Goodwin fq. v.]). 5. * England's Hallelujah : 
or, Great Hrittaines . . . deliverances since 



the halcyon dayes of . . . Elizabeth,' 1631^ 
8vo. 6. ' The XH Aeneids of Virgil . . . 
into English deca-syllables,' 1632, 8vo. 
7. 'Englands Remembrancer,' 1641, 4to» 
(ii.) Prose. — 8. * God in the Mount ; or, 
Englands Remembrancer,' 1 642, 4to. 9. ' The 
Sinfulness . . . of . . . making the picture 
of Christ's Humanity,' 1641, 12mo. 10. * A 
Looking-glass for Malignants,' 1641, 4to. 
11. 'Jehovah Jireh. God in the Mount : or^ 
Englands Remembrancer, being the First 
and Second Part of a Parliamentary Chro- 
nicle . . . from 1641 to . . . Octob. 1043,' 
1644, 4to. 12. *The Picture of Indepen- 
dencv,' 1645, 4to. 13. * Gods Arke over- 
topping the . . . waves ; or, a Third Part 
of a Parliamentary Chronicle,' 1646, 4to. 
14. * The Burning Bush Not Consumed ; or^ 
The Fourth and Last Part,' 1646, 4to 
(Nos. 11, 13, 14 were collected as * Magnalia 
Dei Anglicana,' 1646, 4to). 15. * The Schis- 
matick Sifted,' 1646, 4to. 16. 'Coleman- 
Street Conclave Visited,' 1648, 4to (very 
long jeering title, referring to Goodwin aa 
'the Schismaticks Cheater in Chief and 
' this most huge Garagantua '). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 308 sq. ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Foulis's His- 
tory of the Wicked Plots, 1662, p. 179 ; Biydges's 
CensuFH Literaria, 1805, i. 329 sq., iii.; crook's 
Lives of the Puritans, 1813, iii. 143 sq.; Jackson's 
Life of John Goodwin, 1822, pp. 73 sq., 178 sq.; 
Mitchell and Struthers's Minnies of the West- 
minster Assembly, 1874, p. 531 ; notes from the 
provost of Queen's College, Oxford.] A. G. 

VICARS, THOMAS (fl, 1607-1641) 
theologian, horn in 1590 or 1591, was a native 
of Carlisle. He matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford, on 19 June 1607, graduating 
B.A. on 16 Dec. 1611 and M.A. on 17 June 
1615. He was elected chaplain on 7 July 
1615, and fellow on 20 April 1616, and on 
10 May 1622 was licensed to preach, receiv- 
ing at the same time the degree of B.D. In 
that year he married Anne, daughter of 
George Carleton (1569-1628) [q. v.l hishop 
of Chichester, and was by him preierred to 
the vicarages of Cowfold and Cuckfield in 
Sussex. Two years later he received a pre- 
bend in the diocese of Chichester. The aate 
of his death is unknown. 

He was the author of: 1. ' Xf(pay»yia. 
Manuductio ad Art em Rhetoricam,' Tendon, 
1621, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1628, 12mo. 2. *A 
Brief Direction how to examine Our-selves be- 
fore we go to the Lord's Table, how to behave 
Our-selves there, and how to try Our-selve» 
afterwards,' London, [1622 ?], 8vo. 3. * Pu- 
sillus Grex,' London, 1627, 4to. 4. * 'Pofi<f)ato- 
<f>6pos. The Sword-bearer,' London, 1627, 
4to. He also edited ' Timothies Taske ; or 
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a Christian Sea-Card, by Robert Mandevill,' 
Oxford, 1619, 4to; and George Carleton's 
' 'AarpoXoyofjiavia : the Madnesse of Astrolo- 

fers/ London, 1624, 4to ; new edit. London, 
651, 8vo. He translated from the Latin of 
Bartholomew Keckerman ' A Manuduction 
to Theologie' [London ? 1622 ?], 8vo. 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. cd. Bliss, ii. 443; 
Foster's Alumni Ozon. IqOO-1714.] £. I. C. 

VICARY, THOMAS {d, 1561), surgeon, 
whose name is often written Vicars, Vikers, 
and Vycars, in contemporary records, was 

Erobably a native of Kent, and was a mem- 
er of the Barbers* Com])any of London. In 
1525 he was elected third warden. In 1528 
he was upper warden, and in 1530 was 
elected master, to which annual office he was 
again elected in 1541, 1546, 1548, and 1557, 
a frequency of presidency to which no other 
member of the guild has ever attained. In 
1528 he was surgeon to Henry VIII at a 
salary of 20/. a year ; in 1530 he obtained a 
promise of the reversion of the office of 
sergeant-surgeon to the king ; succeeded in 
1536, and held the office, then worth 
26/. 13*. 4d. a vear, till his death. The Barbers 
and Surgeons were united on 25 July 1540 
by an act of parliament (32 Henry VIII, 
cap. 42), incorporating them as * The Maisters 
or Governours of the Mystery and Com- 
minalte of Barbours and Surgeons of Lon- 
don.* The company employed Holbein to 
paint a picture in which the king on his 
throne, with his two physicians, Sir Wil- 
liam Butts [q. v.] and Dr. John Chambre 
[q. v.", and tlieir apothecary, kneeling on his 
right, presents the act,which is painted with 
a seal as if it were a charter, to \'icary who, 
with fourteen others, surgeons and barbers, 
is on his knees. The picture was probably 
completed during the mastership of Vicary 
(September 1541 to September 1542). In 
lo4(), on the grant of llenrv VIII's second 
charter to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the 
city undertook its refitting, and Vicary was 
on 29 Sept. 1548 appointed a governor, and 
was reappointed each year till June 1552, 
when he was made * one of the assistants of 
this house for the terme of his life ' (original 
Minute Book). On 2 Oct. 1554 it was 
ordered that he should have the oversight of 
all such officers as be within the hospital, in 
the absence of the governors. He lived in 
the hospital, where his house was kept in 
repair by the governors, and he received an 
annual grant of livery of * fyne newe col- 
lour' of four yards, at 12«. a yard. He was 
superior to William Cartar, Thomas Bailey, 
and George Vaughan,the first surgeons ; and 
his friendly relations with the two who sur- 



vived him are shown by his bequest to 
Bailey of a gown of brown blue lined and 
faced* with black budge, a cassock of black 
satin, his best plaister-box, a silver salTa- 
tory box, and all his silver instrumenta ; and 
to Gk»orge Yaughan of a doublet of crimson 
satin. 

Vicaiy continued sergeant-surgeon to Ed- 
ward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, and in 1554 
was appointed surgeon to Philip. He was 
granted a lease for twenty-one years ofjparts 
of the dissolved abbey of Boxley in Kent, 
the lands of which had been given to Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (Tanneb, iVb^i^ta, p. 213), 
and in 1542 he, with his son William, was 
a])pointed bailifi'of the manor of Bozley, and 
received a regrant of the office from I'hiiip 
and Mary in 1555 (Furnivall, Foretalk, 
p. 7). He bought a house and land in 
the same district. He married the sister of 
Thomas Dunkyn, a yeoman of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,and by her had one son, ArVilliam. 
In December 1547 he married Alice Bucke 
of London, who survived him. He made his 
will on 27 Jan. 1561 in St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and died at the end of that year. 
His will was proved on 7 April 1562. Be- 
sides bequests to his family and friends, he 
left a shilling each to forty poor householders 
living within the hospital walls, and ten 
shillings each to the chaplain, matron, 
steward, cook, and porter of St. Bartholo- 
mew's. He alludes to his possession of the 
'Surgery 'of Guido and of \ igo, and of other 
books, but mentions no work by himself. 
* A profitable treatise of the Anatomie of 
Man's Body,' of which the earliest extant 
edition is of 1577, is stated on the title-page 
to have been compiled by him. It is dedi- 
cated to Sir Koulaud Haiwarde, the prei»i- 
dent, and the governors, by W^illiam Clowes 
(1540-lGOl) [q. V.1, William Beton, Richard 
Story, and Edward Bayly, the then surgeons 
to the hospital. The book, as has been proved 
by Dr. J. F. Payne in an elaborate examina- 
tion of its contents {British MedicalJoumal, 
'2i> Jan. 1896), is a transcript of a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in English, which is it- 
self based upon Lanfranc and Henri de Mon- 
deville, with a few short additional passages. 
Its anatomy therefore belongs to the know- 
ledge existing before Vesalius, and does not 
represent the full knowledge of ^'icary'8 time. 
His book was reprinted by the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society in 1888. 

[Original minute-books of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospitil ; Paget's Records of Harvey, 1846; 
Young's Annals of the Barber- Surgeons, 1890; 
Moore's Physicians and Surgeons of St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital before the time of Harvey in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. xviii. ; 
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Farnivairs Life prefixed to Vicax7's Anatomy 
(Earlj English Text Soc.)> 1888, where many 
original documents are printed.] N. M. 

VICCARS, JOHN (1604-1660), biblical 
scholar, elder son of Gregory Viccars of 
Treswell in Nottinghamshire, was baptised 
at Treswell on 30 Oct. 1604. His sister 
Helen was the wife of the dramatist Wil- 
liam Sampson (1590 P-1 636 P) [q. v.] {NoUs 
and QuerieSf 6th ser. ii. 226). John was 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridsre, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1621-2. He 
was incorporated B.A. at Oxford on 24 Feb. 
1624-5, graduated M.A. from Lincoln Col- 
lie on 28 March 1625, and was incorporated 
M.A. at Cambridge in the same year. In 
1640 he was presented to the rectory of 
South Fambridge in Essex, and on 5 May 
1646 was instituted to that of Battlesden in 
Bedfordshire, both of which he held until 
1646, when he was sequestered by the 
Westminster assembly of divines. On his 
suspension he went abroad, and during the 
puritan ascendency travelled from place to 
place, ' visiting divers academies and recesses 
of learning, and gaining from them and their 
respective libraries great experience and 
knowledge.' Viccars was a man of unusual 
learning and an admirable linguist. In 1639 
he published ' Decapla in Psalmos: sive 
Commentarius ex decem Linguis,' London, 
fol., a work of immense learning, drawn 
from Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, liabbinical, 
Chaldaean, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and French sources. An examination 
shows, however, that Viccars's skill in 
tongues was superior to his critical power. 
A new edition was issued in 1655 with a 
frontispiece bv Wenceslaus Hollar. Viccars 
died in 1660. He is sometimes confused 
with the more famous presbyterian, John 
Vicars [q. v.] 

[Woods Athens Oxen. ed. Bliss, ii. 657 ; 
Foster^s Alumni Oxen. 1500-1714; Newcourt's 
Bepert. Eccles. ii. 254 ; Bedfordshire Notes and 
Queries, ii. 197 ; Allibone s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

E. I. C. 

VICKiaiS, ALFRED GOMERSAL 
(1810-1887), marine-painter, was bom at 
Lambeth on 21 April 1810. He received 
instruction in art from his father, Alfred 
Vickers (1786-1868), a landscape-painter, 
bom at St. Maiy, Newington, on 10 Sept. 
1786, who exhibited numerous pictures of 
English scenery at the Royal Acaaemy, from 
1813 to 1859, at the British Institution, and 
at the Suffolk Street gallery. 

The son exhibited paintings both in oil 
and watercolours at the same g&lleries and at 
the New Watercolour Society. He painted 
chiefly marine subjects, but also architecture 



and figures. In 1833 he received a commis- 
sion to make sketches in Russia for publica- 
tion. Steel engravings from these and from 
many of his marine pieces appeared in the 
annuals (1835-7). ifis talent, which sur- 
passed that of his father, was beginning to 
obtain public recognition when he diea on 
12 Jan. 1837. His pictures were sold at 
Christie's on 16 Feb. in the same year. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1837. i. 443.] C. D. 

VICKRIS, RICHARD (d, 1700), quaker 
writer, the son of Robert Vickris, sheriff of 
Bristol in 1656, was bom probably in that 
city about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. His oprandfather, Richard Vickris, 
anativeof Bewoley in Worcestershire, settled 
in Bristol, where he was sheriff in 1636, 
mayor in 1646, and master of the merchant 
venturers in 1648. Richard the elder was a 
convinced puritan and roundhead, subscribed 
to the maintenance of Sir William Waller's 
army, signed the order for the demolition of 
Bristol Castle (1655), and persecuted the 
quakers according to his lights. At the Re- 
storation, however, he waited on Charles with 
the other Bristol deputies, bearing an address 
and a purse (500/.) of gold. He died in 1668, 
and his son Robert followed closely in his 
father's footsteps, being master of the ven- 
turers in 1669, and a city politician and per- 
secutor of quakers. 

Richard \lckris as a youth fell under the 
influence of the quakers, who were at the 
time rapidly multiplying in Bristol, and his 
father, to rid him of the contagion, sent him 
to France. There, however, his tendencies 
were only developed by the metaphysics 
which he leamed from or in the school of 
^lalebranche, the hierophant of the modified 
Cartesianism of Louis aI\'. Malebranche's 
* Recherche de la Verit6' determined liim to 
join the Society of Friends, and, having re- 
turned to England, he married a young qua- 
keress named Bishop, and regularly attended 
meeting. In 1080 he was excommunicated, 
tried under the recusancv act of 35 Eliza- 
beth, and, refusing either to retract or to 
conform, was sentenced to death. He was, 
however, reprieved through the energy of his 
wife and, it is probable, a word from Penn, 
a friend of the family, to the Duke of York, 
and he received a free pardon at the hands 
of Jeffrevs in 1684. His father now re- 
ceived him with affection, and bequeathed 
him (his death took place a few days after 
his son's release) his estate and house at 
Chew Magna, Somerset. There Richard 
Vickris wrote several works in defence of 
the Friends, remarkable among the polemics 
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of the day for their modesty and moderation 
of tone. He died in February 1700 at the 
Manor House, Chew Magna, where are still 
preserved portraits of his father and grand- 
lather. His most important work was a 
email quarto, entitled ' A Just Reprehension 
to J. Morris of Newton St. Loe for his unjust 
Reflection on the Quakers, in his Book en- 
tituled lieflections upon the Conduct of 
Human Life . . .' (London, 1691, Brit. Mus.) 
John Norris (* of Bemerton'), who was the 
chief representative of Malebranche's views 
in England at this or indeed at any time, re- 

Elied to the * Ijeamed Quaker* in the first of 
is *Two Treatises concerning the Divine 
Light ' (1692). Three other tracts by Vickris 
are enumerated in tlie ' Catalogue of Friends' 
Books' (ii. 842-3), but are not in the British 
Museum Library. 

[Smith's Cat. ; John Whiting's Catalogoe, 1 708, 
ana Persecution Expos'd, 1715; Sewel'sHist. of 
the Quakers ; Records of Bribtol Corporation ; 
note from W. George, esq. ; materials kindly 
furnished by William Adlam, esq. of the Manor 
House, Chew Magna.] T. S. 

VICTOR, BENJAMIN (d. 1 778), theatri- 
cal manager and writer, began life as a 
barber * within the liberties of Drury Lane,' 
but from the first had a great affection for the 
etage. In 1722 he was at Norwich for a term, 
possibly to establish a business in the sale of 
Norwich stutfs {Biogr. Dramatica^ i. 726), 
and in that year, after he had been introduced 
to Steele bv Aaron Hill, he defended, in 'An 
Epistle to Sir Uichard Steele ' (two editions, 
1722), Steele's play of t he ^ Conscious Lovers ' 
against the attacks of John Dennis [q. v.] In 
1728 he was introduced to Bart on Booth, and 
his * Memoirs of the Life of J barton Booth, 
published by an intimate acquaintance,' 173.S, 
IS one of the chief authorities on that actor's ; 
career (Aaron Hill, M'orkif, ii. 115-19). | 

After the arrival of Frederick Louis, prince 
of Wales, in England in Decemberl 728, Victor 
presented to him, through the favour of Lord 
Malpas, a congratulatory poem, and had hopes 
of obtaining a place in the prince's household, 
but was disappointed. Next yearhe comi)osed 
a satire called * The Lev6e Haunter,' which 
met with the approbation of Sir Kobert Wal- 
pole. Necessity then forced him to take up the 
sale of Irish linen, and, t hat ho might the better 
introduce the fine linens of Ireland to the at- 
tention of the upper classes in England, he 
established his business at * a largo house in 
the middle of Pall Mall.' Between 1734 and 
1746 he made two visits to Ireland in order 
to extend his connections ; but the business 
did not prove profitable. In January 1745 
he resolved to give it up, and on 1 1 Oct. 1746 
he settled with his family in Dublin a:? trea- 



surer and deputy-manager to Thomas Sheri- 
dan (1719-1788) [q. v.] at the theatre in Smock 
Alley. 

From that year Victor wrote the birthday 
odes for the court of Dublin, and the Duke 
of Dorset, when resigning the position of 
lord lieutenant in 1755, obtained permission 
to put Victoria name, as poet laureate of Ire- 
land, on the viceregal establishment. Several 
of these painful productions are in his col- 
lections of 1770, and two of them, printed 
separately, are in the British Museum Library. 
The theatre for some vears was fairly suc- 
cessful; but about 1753 Sheridan was at vari- 
ance with a portion of the theatre-going 
public, and for two years Victor and Sowden, 
a principal actor in the company, took over 
\Xs management. On 15 July 1755 Sheridan 
returned to Dublin, and Victor resumed his 
old position. After much discouragement and 
pecuniary trouble the theatre was closed on 
20 April 1759, and Victor repaired to Eng* 
land, out of debt, but with very little money 
at his command. 

In 1755 Victor, who seems to have known 
Sir William Wolseley, the fifth baronet, of 
Stafibrdshire, published an anonymous nar- 
rative entitled * The Widow of the Wood ; ' 
this was republished at Glasgow in 1769, 
and proved so ofifensive to members of the 
Wolseley family that they are said to have 
destroyed every copy of the narrative that 
they could obtain ; it is still to be met with 
in catalogues of secondhand books (Simis, 
Bihl. Stafford.) 

Shortly after his return to England Victor 
was so fortunate as to obtain the post of 
treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, which he 
retained until his death. In 1761 he pub- 
lished, in two volumes, a very useful * His- 
tory of the Theatres of London and Dublin 
from 1730, with an Annual liegister of all 
Plays performed at the Theatres Iloyal in 
London from 1712,' and in 1771 he pub- 
lished a third volume, bringing the narra- 
tive down to that date. The second volume 
has much information on the lives of the 
chief actors from about 17J0 to 1745, and 
the work still retains its value. Its egotism 
was so marked that Churchill said ^Victor 
ego ' should have been his motto. Walley 
Chamberlain Oulton [q. v.] compiled in 1796 
a continuation in two volumes, bringing the 
record down to 1795; and in 1818. in thn.^. 
more volumes, he carried it on to 1817. 

^"icto^ published in 1776, with a dedica- 
tion to Garrick, three volumes of * Original 
Letters, Dramatic Pieces, and Poems.' Tho 
first volume preserved some interesting anec- 
dotes, especially on Sir Richard Steele, and 
the second volume contained Victor's plays — 
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' AUamirs,' n tragedy ; ' Fatal Error,' a, tra- 
gedy ; ' The FortunalB Peasant,' a comedy j 
and ' The Sacrifice, or Oupid'a ^'ngaries,' a 
tnasque — all of which were unacted. Victor 
also produced an adaptation of ' The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which was given five 
times at Drury Lane In 1703. 

Victor died at his lodgings in Charles 
Street, Covont Garden, London, on 3 Dec. 
1778, Hewaamarried before 1738; biefirst 
■wife died late in 1757, and by 1759 he had 
married again. 

[Original LBttors.piifleim; Gent. Mag, 1778, 
c. 807 ; Ailken'a Life of Sleale, ii. 2B5 ; Hiit. 
MSS. Comm. 4tli Itsp. App, p. SRI; Garriek 
Corresp, i. 16. 23S, ii. IBS, 23S, 303 ; Bakar'a 
Biogr, Dramatin 1812, i. 726-7. ii. 21, 228, 
2*6-6. iii. Si. 236 ; Halkett and Icing's Anon. 
Lit, It, 2783, 2814-1 W. P, C, 

VJDAL, ROBERT STUDLEY (1770- 
1841), antiquary, bom in 1770, the son of 
Jiobert Studley Vidal, formerly a solicitor 
m London, who died at Exet«r on ^ Jan. 
1790, was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. He had antiquarian tastes, and 
communicated two papers on trial by ordeal 
and on the site of Kenwith Castle, Devon- 
shire, to the Society of Antiquaries, through 
bis friend Henry Wansev [q, r,] (pnblishad 
in Archaologia, xv.) Kia chief work was 
the translation of Mosbeim's ' Commentaries 
on the Affairs of the Christians before the 
Time of Gonatantine,' vols, i, and ii. 1813, 
vol. iii, 1836, His pn^ected edition of Cud- 
ivorth's ' Intellectual System ' was not pub- 
lished. He formed a valuable collection of 
coins and medals, which was sold by Leish &. 
Sothebyin 1842 after his death. He kept 
a nack of harriers at Comborough, near 
Bideford, Devonshire, where he died on 
21 Nov. 1841. By his will he founded two 
scholarships of 20/. a year each at St, John's 
College, Cambridge, charged npon his manor 
of AMKitsham. lleprepared thethirdedition 
of 'A Treatise on Copyholds' (London, 1821, 
2 vols, 8vol hy Charles Watkins [q, v,], and 
the fifth edition of tlie work on ' Tenures ' 
(l*ndon, 1824, 8vo) of Sir Oeolfrfv or 
Jeffray Gilbert [q. v,] 

[Oant, Mng, 1842 i. U*. 18*3 i. 208.] 

C. D. 

VIDLER,\VTI-LIAM (173S-18ie), uni- 
versalist, tenth child of John and Elizabeth 
'\'idler, was bom at Battle, Sussex, on 4 May 
1758, As a boy he had a taste for rending, 
but was kept from school by ill-health, and 
'rn'OB apprenticed to his father, a bricklayer. 
Brought up in the church of England, be 
became an independent through thepreaching 
of George Gilbert of Heathfield, and himself 
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began to preach in April 1777, He became 
a baptist under the influence of Thomas 
Purdy, abaptist minister at Rye, and, having 
received adult baptism in January 1780, he 
wasset apart on 16 Feb. fortheministry,and 
formed on 28 March a small baptist church at 
Battle, In May 1791 he undertook to travel 
among baptist churches to collect funds for 
building a chapel. This introduced him to 
Arminian baptists and some few univer- 
salista. At tne end of 1792 he professed 
universalism ; his church divided; those 
who adhered to him were eicommunicated 
by the local association in the summer of 
1793, He accepted a call to assist Elbanan 
Winchester [q.v.Jat Parliament Court, Artil- 
lery Lane, London, and began his duties on 
9 Feb, 1794, Later in the year Winchester 
returned to America, and Vidler was ap- 
[Kiinted his successor, still giving half his 
time to Battle, till November 1790. He 
retained his ministry at Parliament Court 
till 1815, and was succeeded after a short 
interval bv William Johnson Fok [q, v,J 

Vidler's' stipend was small, and from 1790 
to 1806 he tried with indifferent success 
to increase his income as a bookseller. He 
was in partnership first with John Teiilon; 
then in 1796, for asbort time with i^athaniel 
Scarlett [q. v.], whom he left because Scar- 
lett published 'The British Theatre;' he 
carried on business by himself in the Strand 
and (from 1804)inHolbom. In conjunction 
with Teulon he began in January 1797 ' The 
Universalist's Miscellany,' a monthly periodi- 
cal. This brought him into connection with 
Richard Wright (1764-1836) [q. v.], who 
converted him to his unitarian views by 
180-i. In January 1602 the title of hia 
magatine was altered to 'The Universal 
Theological Magaiine;' it secured the co- 
operation of Itobert Asplond [q, v,], and 
was continued to the end of 1806, when Asp- 
land bought it out, and began in January 
180(J ' The Monthly Repoaitor,-.' 

Latterly Vidler did much propagandist 
work in connection with the I'mtarian Fund 
(founded 1806). Always a bulky perMn, 
his corpulence became excessive, and gave 
rise to many odd adventures. He died on 
23 Aug. 16)6, and was buried on 28 Aug. 
in the graveyard of the unitarian chapel. 
Hackney, His portrait has been twice en- 
graved. He married (1780) a daughter of 
William Sweetingham of Battle; she died 
on 22 Dec. 1808, Hia son, William Vidler 
(rf, 24 March 1861), was for many years 
minister to the poor at Chapel Street, 
Cripplo(fate. 

Besides single sermons and tracts, Vidler 
published: I, 'A Sketch of the Life of Elh^ 
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nan Winchester/ 1797, 8vo. 2. ' Letters to 
Mr. [Andrew] Fuller on the Universal Re- 
storation/ 1803, 8vo. 

[Monthly Repository, 1808 p. 688, 1816 
p. 651, 1817 pp. 1 sq. (portrait), 65 sq., 193 sq. ; 
Wright's Missionary Life and Laboara, 1824, 
pp. 62 sq. ; Asplanas Memoir of Robert Asp- 
land, 1850, pp. 187 sq. ; Christian Reformer, 
1861, p. 319; Southern Unitarian Magazine, 
January 1888, pp. 8 sq.] A. G. 

VIEUXPONT or VIPONT (de Veteri 
PoxTE), ROBERT DE {d, 1228), baron of 
AVestmorland, was son of William de 
Vieux^nt, who was lord of Ilardingstone, 
near Northampton, in 1199, and also held 
^Vlston and other places in Cumberland by 
grant of William, king of Scotland. His 
mother was Matilda, who is said by Due- 
dale to have been the daughter of Hugh de 
Morrille [q. v.] of Oswaldkirk (Baronoffey i. 
348, but compare ib. p. 612) ; she was per- 
haps connected with the house of Thomas 
FitzGospatric (see Monasticon, v. 870). 
Robert was of the house of Robert ae 
Vieuxpont of Vieuxpont in Auge, or Eu, 
Normandy, who was sent bv \V illiam the 
Conqueror to defend La Fleclie in 1073 and 
was Killed in the war against the Viscount 
Hubert in 1085 (Obdebic, pp. 533, 649). 
William, Robert's father, was the brother of 
another Robert, lord of CourviUe and Chail- 
lou6, near Vieuxpont, and perhaps the 
Robert de Vieuxpont who in 1168 held 
eight knights' fees of the honour of Totnes, 
Devon {Liber yifjer, i. 125; Duodale makes 
this Robert the same with the Robert who 
died in 1228, which seems unlikely). On 
15 June 1 202 John ordered the seneschal of 
Normandy to give William possession of the 
lands of his brother Robert in Normandv 
(^Eot. Nonn. p. 49). 

Robert the younger has been supposed to 
have held some office in the treasury under 
Richard I (Foss). Like other men of rank 
at the time, he was no doubt a good man of 
business, and had many money transactions 
with the crown, accounting in 1197 for 
the ferm of the honour of Tickhill in the 
West Riding. lie was with John in Nor- 
mandy in 1201, and paid him 20/. and a palfrey 
to have the custody of the lands of Richard 
of Scirinton, or Sherrington, Buckingham- 
shire (Hot. de Oblatisy p. 106), and had cus- 
tody of Guy of Chatillon, afterwards count 
of St. Pol. In August 1202 he was present 
at the relief of Mirebeau, and received charge 
of several prisoners, whom he afterwards at 
the king's order delivered to Hugh de Gurnav 
(Rot. Pat. p. 15). When Arthur (1187- 
1203) [q. v.] of Brittany was removed from 
Falaise m 1203, John committed him to Ro- 



bert's custody at Rouen (Rai.ph Coogeshall^ 
p. 143). As a reward for his services the 
king in 1202 gave him the castles of Appleby 
and Burgh, with the whole bailiwick of 
Westmoreland during pleasure, and in 
1203 by another grant gave him the above 
to hold to him and his heirs by his then wife, 
thus passing over to him the barony of West- 
moreland or Appleby. He further gave him 
the castles of Bowes and Richmond, York- 
shire, and sold to him for a hundred marks 
the custody of the heirs, land, and widow of 
Hugh Qemegan, remitting to him a debt of 
the same amount {Hot. de Uberatey p. 66). 
In that year he was also bailiff of Caen and 
the Rumois, and the king by a writ addressed 
to John Marshal ordered tmit he should have 
the lordship of Vieuxpont beforetime held 
by Robert [his uncle], then deceased (ItoU 
Pat,; Hot. de Liberate; Stapletox). He 
had the custodv of Nottingham Castle, and 
in 7 and 8 John (May 1205-May 1207) was 
custos of the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, and sheriff in 9 and 10 John (1207-9). 
From 12 to 17 John (1210-16) he was sheriff 
of Devonshire, and in 12 John (1210-11) 
was joint, and in 13 and 14 John (1211-13) 
sole, sheriff of Wiltshire {Deputy^Keeper of 
Public Records, 31st Rep. pp. 279, 824, 356). 
He acted as a judge, for hues were levied 
before him in 1200. In 1208 he received 
the custody of the bishopric of Durham. 
The king gave him many marks of his 
favour ; he was with John at Carrickfergu.s 
and Dublin in 1210, and, along with his 
brother Ivo, is reckoned among his evil 
counsellors in the list given by Roger of 
Wendover under 121 L He took part m the 
war against the Welsh, and in 1212 caused 
the young Rhys ap Maelgon to be hanged at 
Shrewsbury (Caradoc, ed. Towel, p. 233). 
In 1213 he received livery of all the lands 
of his late father-in-law, John de Builli or 
Buisli (d. 1212), lord of the honour of Tick- 
hill, and gave the king four palfreys that he 
might have a fair at his lordship of Bawtr\' 
in the West Riding during four days in 
Whitsun week {Rot. de Oblatis, p. 495\ 

Vieuxpont did not join the confederate 
barons in 1214, and was among those who, 
after the confederates were received in Lon- 
don on 24 May 1215, were forced by threats 
to desert the king, though he still belonged to 
his party, and was soon active in supporting 
him. He received from John the custody of 
the castle of Carlisle and of the county of 
Cumberland, held the castle of Durham, had 
grants of the lands of the insurgents, and in 
1216 was one of three lords appointed by the 
king to hold the castles and all else that be- 
longed to the crown in Yorkshire {CaL Rot, 
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Pat. pp. 152, 163 ; Roa. Wexd. sub an.) In 
compliance with a summons from William 
Marshal (rf. 1219) [q. v.], as regent for 
Henry III, he joined the Earl of Chester 
at the siege of Mountsorrel Castle in April 
1217, and on 20 May took part in the battle 
of Lincoln. His brother Ivo being on the 
side of the king*s enemies, a writ was issued 
to the sheriff of Northamptonshire on the 
12th to put Robert in possession of Harding- 
stone and the rest of Ivo*s lands. He was one 
of the witnesses of the treaty of Lambeth on 
11 Sept., and is said to have been among the 
barons who, contrary to the orders o? the 
government, kept possession of the castles 
and lands of the magnates of the other side 
(Matt. Paris, Chronica Majora^ iii. 33) ; but 
his relations with the government during 
the next few ^ears seem to have been friendly. 
He was sheriff of Cumberland and a justice 
itinerant for Northumberland and Yorkshire 
in 1219 (Foss). A case was pending in the 
king's court between him and the Countess 
of Eu in 1220, in which year he attended 
the second coronation of the king on 17 May 
(Royal IsetterSj i. 112, 118). He appears to 
have disobeyed the order for the surrender of 
the royal castles, and in 1223 joined the Earl 
of Chester [see RLnxDEViLL,KAXDUi.PH de] 
and the malcontents, but made submission 
with the rest of the party at Northampton, 
and on 30 Dec. surrendered the castles that 
he held. He was one of the witnesses to 
the reissue of the Great Charter on 11 Feb. 
1225, was collector of the fifteenth in West- 
moreland and the bishopric of Carlisle, and 
had the custody of the castles of Notting- 
ham, Bolsover, and the Peak. In 1226 he 
was again a justice itinerant for Northum- 
berland and Yorkshire, and fines were levied 
before him in 1227 (Foss). He died in 1228, 
being then in debt to the crown over 1,997/. 
(Dug DALE, Baronage). 

He gave lands at llockley in Wiltshire 
to the Templars {Monasticon, vi. 834), and, 
by a charter dated 24 April 1210, Keagill 
and Milbourne Grange in Westmoreland to 
the Prsemonstratensian abbey of Hepp or 
Shap in that county (ib. p. 869). His wife 
Idonea, who was daughter of John de Builly, 
and died in 1241, confirmed a donation 
made by her father, and gave a further 
grant, to the priory of Blythe, Nottingham- 
shire {ib. iv. 623), granted her manor of 
Sandbeck in the West Riding to the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Roche (ib. v. 603-4^, where 
she desired to be buried, and near wnich she 
appears to have resided in widowhood, and 
founded a chantry in the New Temnle, Lon- 
don, for the souls of herself and her husband. 

His son John, a minor at the time of his 

VOL. Lvin. 



father^s death, died in 1242, leaving a son, 
Robert de Vipont, who joined the party of 
Simon de Montfort (\\ ykbs), and died in 
1265, being apparently slain in the battle of 
Evesham, leaving two daughters coheiresses : 
Isabella, who married Roger de Clifford [see 
under Clifford, Robert db], and Idonea, 
who married Roger, son of Roger de Ley- 
bourne [q. v.] 

[Stapleton's Rot. Normann. Scacc., Obsenra- 
tions, i. (R. Soc. Antiqq.) ; Dugdale's Baronage ; 
Foss's Judges ; Rot. Litt. Pat., Rot. Litt. Claus., 
Rot. de Oblatis, Rot. Normann., Rot. de Libe- 
rate (these five ed. Hardy), Excerpt, e rot. finiam, 
ed. Roberts, Thirty-first Rep. of Dep. •Keeper of 
Records (these seven Record Publ.); Rog. Wend. 
(Engl. Hist Soc.) ; R. Coggeshall, Matt. Paris's 
Chronica Majora, Royal Letters, Hen. Ill (all 
three Rolls Ser.)] W. fl. 

VIGANI, JOHN FRANCIS (1660?- 
1712), the first professor of chemistry in the 
university of Cambridge, was bom at Verona 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He travelled in Spain, France, and Holland, 
and studied minmg, metallurgy, and phar- 
macy in the countries he visited. It does not 
appear that he attended any regular course 
01 instruction, or took the degree of doctor of 
medicine, or had any recognised qualifica- 
tion. In 1682 he published a small treatise, 
entitled 'Medulla Chymise.' It was dedi- 
cated to a Dutchman, Joannes de Waal, and 
was printed and published at Danzig. Dur- 
ing this year he probably arrived in England, 
first settling in Newark-on-Trent. About 
1663 he took up his residence at Cambridge, 
and began to give private tuition in chemistry 
and pharmacy ; for apparently he had at first 
no connection with any college. In 1692 
he was invited to write a treatise on chemistiy. 
He carried the preparation of it some length, 
but, unfortunately, it was never completed. 
By this time he had become an acknowledged 
teacher of the subject in Cambridge, and, 
though still independent of university sup- 
port, had acquired considerable reputation. 

His long-continued labours and success as 
a teacher were finally recognised by the 
university, for in 1703 a grace passed the 
senate for * investing with the title of pro- 
fessor of chemistry John Francis Vigani, a 
native of Verona, who had taught chemistry 
with reputation in Cambridge for twenty 
years previously.* In 1705 he was lecturing 
on pharmaceutical chemistry at Queens* Col- 
lege, and, if one can rely upon the contro- 
versial pamphlets which were called into 
existence b^ Dr. Bentley's action as master 
of Trinity, it is likely that Vigani, as newly 
created professor, gave instruction in the 
laboratory which had been constructed in 
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that college by the master, much against 
the wish of the senior fellows. 

During all these years Vigani spent part 
of his time regularly in Newark. He was 
buried there in February 1712. The vacancy 
in the professorship which was occasioned by 
his death was filled in 1713 by the appoint- 
ment of J. WaJler, B.D. 

Vigani married, about 1682, shortly after 
his arrival in England, and his wife was 
possibly a native of Newark. A daughter 
Frances was baptised there in January 
1683; another, Jane, in March 1684. His 
wife, whose name was Elizabeth, died at 
Newark at the close of 1711. 

The treatise, * Medulla Chymiae,* by which 
Vigani is remembered was originally a tiny 
volume of twenty-nine pages (Danzig, 1682). 
It was considerably enlarged, and editions 
appeared in 1683, 1685, 1693, and 1718-19. 
It IS not, and does not profess to be, a general 
treatise, but, as the author himself explains, 
it was intended to record his own experi- 
ments and improvements in the preparation 
of certain compounds. It would be therefore 
unfair to judge from it of the extent of Vi- 
gani*s knowMge. There is abundant evi- 
dence that he knew far more than he has set 
down in his book, and he has been com- 
mended by no less competent a critic than 
Stahl for his thoroughly practical skill and 
avoidance of speculation unsupported by ex- 
perimental proof. In fact he rather avoided 
thooretical discussions, referring those who 
felt interested in them to Boyle, while he 
himself pursued practical investigation. 
Among other things, Vigani devised a method 
for purifying sulphate of iron from copper ; 
for making ammonium sulphate ; and for 
proving that to form a given salt a metallic 
base takes alwavs the same amount of acid. 
He also invented a furnace of such construc- 
tion that it could be easily built up or taken 
to pieces as required. 

Vigani was a man of humour and tact. In 
all the disputes in which Bentley was in- 
volved he acted very judiciously, steered 
clear of partisanship, and apparently was on 
good terms with both sides. He never seems 
to have mastered the English language, and, 
to judge by the specimens of his composition 
ana spelling which remain, his prelections 
must have been difficult to follow. Accord- 
ing to Abraham do la l*rv-me [q. v.], who 
attended his lectures, and who was not with- 
out a certain admiration for his talents, Vi- 
jrani was a great traveller and a learned 
chemist, but a * drunken fellow.' De la 
l^ryme was probably exaggerating. In one 
of his letters Vigani emphasises the benefits 
of a temperate life. 



[Acta Eraditomm, 1684 ; De la Pryme'a Diary 
(Surtees See.). 1869, vol. liv. ; Stahl's Ausfohr- 
liche Betraclitaog . . . von den Saltzen, 1723 ; 



MafTei's Verona illustrata, parte seconda, 1731; 
! Qeorgi's AUgemeines curopaisches . . . Bucher- 
' Lexicon, 1742; Scheltema^s Staatkundig Neder- 
land, 1805-6; Monks Life of Bentley, 1830; 
Hoefer'e Hiatoire de la Chimie, 1842>3 ; Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, 1852; Willis and Clark's 
Architecture of the University of Cambridge, 
1886; Vigani's Medulla Chymis, 1685.] 

J. F-w. 

VIGER, DENIS BENJAMIN (1774- 
1861), Canadian statesman, bom at Mont- 
real on 19 Aug. 1774, was the only son of 
Denis Viger by his wife Charlotte P^rinne, 
second daughter of Francois Pierre Cherrier. 
He was educated at St. KaphaeVs (Roman 
catholic) College, Montreal, proceeding to 
the bar, where he soon became distinguished. 
He entered the assembly as member for Mont- 
real in 1808, and, being a cousin of Louis 
Joseph Papineau [^.v.], espoused the popular 
side. In 1809 he issued a pam])hlet urging 
in the interests of Great Britain that the 
manners and institutions of the French Cana- 
dians should be preserved. For this he was 
threatened with imprisonment, and in 1810 
a warrant was issued for his arrest on ac- 
count of his contributions to the French 
Canadian newspaper * Le Canadien,' but it 
' was not executed. From 1810 to 1814 he 
j represented the county of Leinster in the 
' legislature, and from 1827 to 1830 that of 
Kent. In 1828 he was deputed by the legis- 
lature to proceed to England as the exponent 
of their grievances. In 1830 he became a 
member of the upper house, and was again 
sent to England to support the cause of the 
legislature and to oppose Sir James Stuart. 
Fq. v.], being Joined oy William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie [q. V.J as representative of the as- 
sembly. On this occasion Viger extended 
his journey to France and Italy. 

On 4 Nov. 18^38, in connection with the 

: ferment of the young Canada party [see 

under Mackenzie, William Lyon], Viger 

was arrested for treasonable articles in * La 

j Minerve,' and, declining to go out on bail, 

I was kept nineteen months in prison. 

In 1841, when the two Canadas were 
I united, Viger entered the new parliament 
as member for llichelieu Count v, and in 
184i"> was elected member for Trois Rivieres. 
; About 1842 he was nominated by his party 
: as speaker of the legislative council, but 
withdrew owing to tlie opposition of Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe (afterwards 
Baron Metcalfe) [q. v.] However, when in 
1843 the liberals resigned, Viger, who appre- 
ciated the statesmanship of Metcalfe's policy 
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and had supported him in his quarrel with 
the ministryi was sworn in as president of 
the council (12 Dec. 1843), and was vir- 
tually prime minister up to 2 Sept. 1844. 
The French Canadians, however, failed to 
understand his motives ; a cry arose that 
he had become English, and owing to the 
general dissatisfaction, and especially to the 
opposition of the clergy, he was forced to re- 
sign in June 1840. On his withdrawal from 
the ministry he was called to the upper 
house ; in 1855 he retired altogether from 

Sublic life, and on 13 Feb. 1861 died at 
[ontreal. 

On 21 Nov. 1808 Viper married Marie 
Amable, daughter of Pierre Foretier. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the Jesuit university of St. Jean at Ford- 
ham, New York, in 1855. There is a por- 
trait of Viger in Suite's * Histoire des Cana- 
diens Francais ' (iv. 104). Viger Square and 
Viger Garden in Montreal are named after \ 
him. 

Besides the pamphlet already mentioned, 
Viger was the author of: 1. * Analyse d*un 
Entretien sur la Conservation des Eta- 
blissements du Bas-Canada,' Montreal, 1826. 

2. 'Considerations relatives k la demidre 
K^volution de la Bel^iaue,' Montreal, 1831. 

3. * La Crise Minist^nelle et M. D. B. Viger,' 
Kingston, 1844. 

[Quebec Mercury, 14 Feb. 1861; Bibauds 
PaDth^D OaDadien, 1891 ; Tanguay's Diction- 
naire G^n^alogique des Families OanadieDiies, 
vii. 466 ; Suite's Histoire des Canadiens Frau- 
9ai8, 1884, vol. viii. passim ; Morgan's Sketches 
of Celebrated Canadians, p. 373 ; Reminiscences 
of the Public Life of Sir Francis Hincks, pp. 
123 and 133-7, 152 t^qq. ; Appleton's CyclopsBOia 
of American Biography.] C. A. H. 

VIGER, JACQUES (1787-1858), Cana- 
dian antiquary, only surviving child of 
Jacques Viger by his wife, Amaranthe Pre- 
Yost, was bom in Montreal on 7 May 1787, 
and educated at the college of St. Ilaphael. 
Denis Benjamin Viger [q. v.1 was his cousin. 
Throughout the war (1812-16) he served as 
captain under Charles Michel de Salaberry 
[q. v.l and afterwards became lieutenant- 
colonel in .the Canadian militia. For some 
time he was inspector of roads and bridges 
in Montreal, ana did much to improve the 
sanitary condition of the city. He was 
chosen first mayor in 1833. 

Forty years of his life were spent in col- 
lecting, co-ordinating, verifying, and anno- 
tating materials for the history of Canada, 
including rare pamphlets, manuscripts, mam, 
plans, medals, coins, portraits, ana heraloic 
arms. His collection is of two divisions : ' Ma 
Sabretache,' of twenty-eight Tolumes, con- 



tains literary matter ; the * Album ' contains 
painting and engravings of French Canadian 
celebrities. His manuscripts were much 
consulted by Bibaud, Gameau, L'Abb6 Fail- 
Ion, Martin, La Koche-Heron, Parkman, and 
other historians. Apart of his collection 
was printed in the 'Proceedings' of the 
Soci6t6 Ilistoriaue under the care of L'Abb6 
Verreau ; anotner part was published by 
Michel Bibaud in the * Biblioth^ue Cana- 
dienne ' and ' Enclop6die Canadienne,' but the 
great bulk of it still remains in manuscript 
in the possession of his family at Montreal. 

Viger was founder and first president of 
the Soci6t6 Ilistorique of Montreal, was re- 
commended for a seat in the special council 
by Lord Gosford, and enjoyed the honorary 
title of commander of the Roman order of 
St. Gregorv. He died on 12 Dec. 1858. 

On 17 Nov. 1808 he married Marie Mar- 
guerite de Chapt Lacorne de St. Luc, daugh- 
ter of Chevalier de St. Luc. 

The chief publications of Viger are : 1. * Re- 
lation de la Mort de Louis XVI' (notes), 
1812. 2. 'Observations en am6lioration des 
Lois des Chemins telles qu'en force dans le 
Bas-Canada en 1835.' 8. ' Rapports sur les 
Chemins, Rues, Ruelles et Ponts de la cit6 et 
paroisse de Montreal, avec notes,' 1841. 
4. 'Arch6ologie Religieuse du Dioc^e de 
Montreal,' 18^. 5. 'Souvenirs Historiqnes 
sur la Seig^eurie de la Prairie,' 1857. 

[Tanguay's Dictionnaire G6n^ogique des 
Families Canadiennes, vii. 465, 466 ; Suite's His- 
toire des Canadiens Francais, viii. 101-3 ; Bi- 
baud's Panth^n Canadien, p. 308; Lareau's 
Litt^rature Ganadionne, pp. 150, 240; Mor- 
gan's Bibliotheca Canadensis, p. 383 ; Parkman's 
Pioneers of France in the New World, ii. 5, 61.1 

T B B 

VfQFlJSSON, GtJDBRANDR (1828- 
1889), Icelandic scholar, bom in 1828 in 
Broadfirth, Iceland, was son of Vigfiis Gis- 
lason, of an old and respected Icelandic 
family, by his wife, Halldora Gisladottir. 
He was brought up by his foster-mother and 
kinswoman Kristin Vifffiisdottir, to whom, 
as he thankfully recorded in his last days, 
he owed not only that he became a man of 
letters, but almost everything. After his 
£rst childhood he was taken by his aunt to 
the house of a clergyman, to be prepared for 
the high school of JBessastad, and thither he 
duly went and studied, accompanying the 
school when it flitted to Reylnavik. In 1849 
he left the school and Icelanoi for Copenhagen 
University, which he entered in 1850, bend- 
ing a bursary at Re^ntaen College. He 
was appointed stipendiariuB under the Ama- 
Maguxan trostees, and worked in the Ama- 
Magoxan library. It was this work that 
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made him familiar with every vellum and : Vigfiisson finished the Oxford Iceland ic-Eng- 
paper copy of the classic and popular Ice- I lish Diet ionair in 1873. During its progrress 
landic and Old Scandinavian literature, and he had the advantage of being able to con- 
«tve him the material for his future researches, i suit Dr. Liddell, whose practical knowledge 
For fourteen years he led a life of research ' of lexicography was unrivalled, and Mr. Kit- 
broken by two visits to Iceland (the last in , chin (the present Dean of Durham), who 
1858) and tours in Norway and Germany | gave him much assistance in the English 
of which he wrote charming accounts in a part of his work. lie made many and firm 
style that for simplicity and direct idiom is ' English friends, though his laborious life left 
perhaps the most remarkable in modem Ice- I him but little time unoccupied by the demands 
landic literature. His first printed piece of I of the press during these seven years. How- 
scholarship was ' Timatal * (written between | ever, he had found time to help Dr. John 



October 1854 and April 1855), a complete 
chronology of the whole body of classic Ice- 
landic literature, which still holds good, un- 
disturbed in its conclusions save by his own 
additions and corrections. His labours as 
an editor of the Sag^ began with * Biskopa 
Sogur,' 1858. In 1860 followed 'Bardar 



Carlyle, Lord Sherbrooke, and Sir Edmund 
Head in their Icelandic studies, to furnish 
Sir George Dasent with much of the material 
for his preface to * Burnt Njal,' especially the 
section on Ancient Icelandic Currency, to 
enjoy the friendship of Thomas Carlyle, of 
Mr. Garth Wilkinson, of Mr. Coxe, Bodley's 



Saga;' and *Forn Sogur' (in partnership librarian, and many living scholars 



with Mobius), in 1862 the preiace to Jon 
Amason's *Thj6d-s6j|rur ' (folk-tales), in 1804 

* Styrbyggia Saga; ' m 1868 he finished eight 
years' work in co-operation with Unger, and 
published the last volume of his edition of 

• Flateyar-bok.' The prefaces to these edi- 
tions opened a new era of Icelandic scholar- 



In 1874-5 Vigfnsson went to Copenhagen 
and to Stockholm to make transcripts for the 
Rolls Series editions of the *Orkneyinga 
Saga ' and * Haconar Saga,' and discovered a 
fuller text of part of the former than had 
been before known to exist. These appeared 
with prefaces in 1 887. The next three years 



ship, the historic method and the results of were occupied with * Sturlunga Saga,' 1878, 
modem philology being therein applied with > to which was affixed, as prolegomena, a 



an ultimate view to elucidating the whole his- 
tory of the classic Scandinavian literature. 
During these years Vigfusson's chief friends 
were his comrade II. Larpent (the translator 



complete literary history of old northern 
literature, with full account of the extant 
mana<«cript material, a piece of work he had 
long planned out and at one time hoped to 



of *Tartufe'), K. Dalilenborg, the well- produce as tlie introduction to his dictio- 
known scholar, Von Maurer, Miibius, linger, nary. In 1879 he brought out (in co-operation 
and his own distinguished fellow-country- with the present writer, who had helped him 
man, Jon Sigurdsson. in writing the prolegomena) an * Icelandic 

While still engaged in printing 'Flate- | Prose Reader.' Three years of close work with 
yarbok * (every word of which huge manu- ' his friend were spent in the preparation of 
script he had copied with his own hand), the * Corpus Poeticum Boreale,' 1883, in 
and preparing for subsequent work, he ! which the whole body of old Scandinavian 
was approached by Sir George Webbe poetry is edited and translated, and for the 
Dasent, who had been entrusted by the | first time chronologically arranged and dated, 
representatives of Richard Cleasby [q. v.] 1 The * Grimm Centenary Papers,' 1886, may 
with the task of completing and printing an be considered as an appendix to the * Corpus/ 
Icelandic-English dictionary on which that 1 He also wrote several papers in the * Oxford 
scholar had been for some time engaged. Philological Society's Transactions,' in the 
Dasent had found himself unable to fulfil * Philological Society's Transactions,' and in 
this obligation, and he now persuaded Vig- 1 the * English Historical Review,' on philo- 
fiisson to come to London and take up the logical and historical subjects, 
work. The Oxford University Press, largely From 18()6 to 1889 lie was almost in- 
at the instigation of the dean of Christ | cessantly occupied with his edition of the 
Church, Dr. Liddell, agreed to print and *Landnama-b6c' and other or«/<>«'5 7#/flrw«/iVp, 
publish the book, and, after some months in ' and with the duties of his readership, for 
London. Vigfiisson moved to Oxford in 1866, he had been appointed reader in Icelandic 
where he resided till his death. Without in the university of Oxford in 1884, a 
transcribers or assistants, with the help of , position created for him. He made a long 
his own collections of *Fritzner' then appear- stay at Copenhagen, working at the Ama- 
ing in fasciculi, and a miserably inadequate Maguxan Icelandic manuscripts. In 1886 he 
mass of materials supplied by the persons ; went to the Isle of Man, and published in 
employed at Copenhagen by Richard Cleasby, I the ' Manx Note Book ' his readings of the 
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runic monuments there. In 1887 he went 
to the east and south coasts and yisited 
Downton mound. In 1888 he went for a 
short visit to the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
On his return in the autumn his hitherto 
unbroken health was attacked by cancer, and 
he died on 31 Jan. 1889 ; he was buried on 
3 Feb. at St. Sepulchre's cemetery, Oxford. 
He was honorary M.A. of Oxford, 1871, 
centenarv Doctor of Upsala, 1877, and re- 
ceived the order of the Dannebrojif, 1>^S5, 
His portrait by H. M. Pa^et was painted in 
1888, and was subsequently collot3rped. 

[Personal knowledge ; Memoir in * Men of the 
Timo/commaoicated by himself, and Memoir by 
J6n Th6rkel8on.] F. Y. P. 

VIGNE, GODFREY THOMAS (1801- 
1863), traveller, eldest son of Thomas Vigne 
of Walthamstow, Essex, was bom in 1801. 
He entered Harrow school in 1817, and was 
admitted a student of Lincoln*s Inn on 
23 Dec. 1818. He was called to the bar in 
1824. In 1831 he travelled in the United 
States of America, visiting New York, Wash- 
ington, and Cincinnati, and thence proceeded 
down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. He pub- 
lished an account of his journey in 1832, 
entitled * Six Months in America,' London, 
8vo. In the same year he left Southampton for 
India, on 16 Oct., and, after passing through 
Persia, spent the next seven years in excur- 
sions to the regions to the north-west of 
India. In these journeys he visited Kashmir, 
Ladak, and other parts of Central Asia, be- 
sides travelling through Afghanistan, where 
he had several interviews witli the amir. 
Dost Mohammed. He gave the results of 
his travels in * A Personal Narrative of a 
Visit to Ghuzni, Kabul, and Afghanistan,' 
London, 1840, 8vo; and in * Travels in Kash- 
mir,' London, 1842, 8vo. His books give a 
valuable view of Northern and Western India 
immediately before the establishment of the 
British supremacy. His travels greatly in- 
terested geographers, and were the subject 
of several papers at meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

In 1852 and the following years Vigne 
visited the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua, and passed northwards through 
New Orleans to iS ew York. In Nicaragua he 
encountered the filibusters and made the ac- 
quaintance of General Walker, of whom he 
gives a vivid sketch. He died at the Oaks, 
Woodford, Essex, on 12 July 1863, while pre- 
paring an account of his most recent travels 
for the press. They appeared in the same year 
under tlie title ' Travels in Mexico and South 
America,' London, 8vo. Vigne was neither 
'a professional author nor a commissioned 



tourist.' He travelled for amusement, saw 
much, and was assisted in his observations 
by the possession of some knowledge of 
science. 

[Vigne's Works ; Gent. Mag. 1863, ii. 250; 
Harrow School Reg. 1801-93, p. 50 ; Kecords 
of Lincoln's Inn, ii. 79.] E. I. C. 

VIGNOLES, CHARLES BLACKER 
(1793-1876), engineer, was born at Wood- 
brook, county Wexford, on 31 May 1793. 
His father, Charles Henry Vignoles, a de- 
scendant of a Huguenot family, was an ensign 
in the 43rd or Monmouthshire regiment of 
foot. After his promotion to a captaincy he 
was sent to the West Indies, where he was 
wounded at the storming of Point«-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe, and died in 1794, having married 
in 1 792 Camilla, youngest daughter of Charles 
Hutton [q. v.], who survived her husband 
only one week. 

Charles in his infancy was taken a prisoner 
of war by the French, and by way of effect- 
ing his release Sir Charles Grey (afterwards 
first Baron Grey de Howick) [q. v.], the com- 
mander of the English forces, bestowed on 
him a commission. He was gazetted an 
ensign in the 43rd regiment on 10 Nov. 1794, 
when eighteen months old, and was imme- 
diately put on half-pay. On coming to Eng- 
land he was placed under the care of his 
grandfather, Cnarles Hutton, who about 1807 
articled him for seven years to a proctor in 
Doctors'Commons, but atler three vears he left 
the proctor and commenced study at Sand* 
hurst. On receiving notice to join his regi- 
ment he went to the Peninsula and was pre- 
sent in the rear-guard at the battle of Vittoria 
on 21 June 1813. On the following 29 Nov. 
he was transferred as an ensign to tne York- 
chasseurs, and on 13 Jan. 1814, bv the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Kent, he received a com- 
mission in the 1st or royal Scota regiment of 
foot. He was present at the repulse of the 
British forcesatBergen-op-ZoomonI4 March 
in that year. In the summer he was ordered 
to Canada, and was in the Leopard when she 
was wrecked on the island of Anticosti at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. On returning 
to England he obtained his lieutenancy on 
12 Oct. 1815, and was sent to Fort William, 
but in April 1816 went to Valenciennes as 
an extra aide-de-camp to General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. He was put on half-pay on 
25 May 1816, but did not actually sever his 
connection with the armv until 1833. 

From 1816 onwards ne was engaged on 
a survey of South Carolina and the adjoin- 
ing states, and published ' Observations on 
the Floridas,' New York, 1823, with a map 
which still remains the best map of that 
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country. Returning to Europe in May 1828, 
he was employed by the Messrs. Kennie in 
1825 on the projected railway to Brighton, 
and also undertook surreys on the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway. On 7 Sept. 1830, in 
conjunction with John Ericsson, he patented 
a new method of ascending steep inclines on 
railways by introducing in the centre of the 
road a third rail which was nipped by two 
horizontal rollers actuated by a lever from 
the locomotive (No. 6996). This centre-rail 
system was the same as that employed in the 
zigzag line over the Mont Cenis Pass. 

After being occupied on the Oxford canal 
and on a branch railway to Wigan and from 
Wigan to Preston, afterwards called the 
North Union railway, he became in 1832 
engineer-in-chief of the Dublin and Kingston 
railway, the first of the Irish lines, which 
was opened on 17 Dec. 1834. lie was now 
recognised as one of the leading civil engi- 
neers, and the works he carried out were very 
numerous ; among them were the Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester railway, 
1836-40, with the longest tunnel then pro- 
jected in England. In this concern he held 
yery numerous shares, the calls on which in 
1840 causedhim great embarrassment. About 
this time he was consulted respecting some of 
the earliest continental lines, more especially 
the Paris and Versailles, the German Union 
railway, lines in the duchy of Brunswick, 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Hanover. 

Contemporaneously with these undertak- 
ings he occupied himself in studying the 
possible improvement of the railway bar then 
mostly in use, and introduced in 1837 the 
flat-footed, generally known as the Vignoles 
rail, which has on the continent nearly 
superseded every other form. In 1841 he was 
elected to fill the newly founded professor- 
ship of civil engineering at University Col- 
lege, the first inaugurated in England, and 
fave his opening lecture on 10 Nov. In 1843- 
844 he spent six months at Stuttgart ad- 
vising as to the projected railways in the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg. 

During the railway mania in 1846-8 Vig- 
noles was engaged on a large number of 
lines. Among these were the East Kent 
(since called the London, Chatham, and 
Dover), the Little North- Western (after- 
wards incorporated with the Midland), and 
in Ireland the Waterford and Limerick 
and other central lines. In 1847 he visited 
St. Petersburg, and during the five or six years 
following paid many visits to Russia, where 
he had a large professional staff. His chief 
work was the suspension bridge at Kieff over 
the Dnieper, the longest of its kind in the 
world. In 1863-6 he began and carried out 



the first railway in western Switzerland. He 
had, in 1864, made the first suryeys of the 
Bahia and San Francisco railway in Brazil, 
but the works were not commenced until 
1867, and were completed in 1861. During 
1867-8, with Thomas Brassey as the contrac- 
tor, he carried out a line through the Basque 
Provinces in Spain. The last important un- 
dertaking on which he was engaged was the 
line from Warsaw to Terespol in 1865. He 
then retired from the active duties of his pro- 
fession, but was consulted by engineers on 
many important schemes. 

He tooK great interest in scientific matters 

? generally. He was elected a fellow of the 
loyal Astronomical Society on 9 Jan. 1829 
(and served as a member of the council for 
many years), a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on 10 April 1827 and presi- 
dent in December 1869, a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 7 June 1866, and was con- 
nected with the Royal Irish Academy and 
the Royal Institution. 

When superintending the works of the 
Tudela and Bilbao railway in Spain he enter- 
tained the members of the government astro- 
nomical expedition observing the total solar 
eclipse of 18 July 18G0, provided a map of the 
shaciow path thrown by the eclipse across the 
north-eastern part of Spain, and published 
some accompanying 'Observations.' Ten years 
later he accompanied the government expedi- 
tion in the Psyche to observe the eclipse of 
2'2 Dec. 1870, and was wrecked in that vessel 
on the coast of Sicily. He died at Villa Amal- 
thea, Ilythe, Hampshire, on 17 Nov. 1876, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery on 23 Nov. 
He married, first, on 13 July 1817, Mary 
Griffiths, who died on 17 Dec. 1834 ; ancl 
secondly, in 1849, Elizabeth, who died on 
:30 March 1880. lie left four sons, Charles 
Francis Ferdinando, Henry, Hut ton (a civil 
engineer), and Olinthus John (assistant-mini- 
ster St. Peter s Church, Vere Street, London). 
A'ignoles wrote for the * Encvclopcedia 
Metropolitana,' 1817-45, and on his own 
account, the articles Cumberland, Cura^oa, 
St. Croix, Creole, Crane, Docks, Dominica, 
Georgia, and Guadeloupe, and in conjunction 
with Dr. Bonnycastle those on Cuba and 
Florida. 

[0. J. Vignolos's Life of C.B. Vignoles, 1889. 
with portrait; Min. of Proc. of Instit. of Civil 
Enprineers, 1876, xliii. 306-11 ; Monthly Notices 
of Royal Astronomical Soc. 4 Feb. 1876, pp. 
148-51; Illnstr. London News, 27 Nov. 1875 
p. 643, 11 Dec. p. 681 with portrait, 6 Feb. 
1876 p. 143.] G. C.B. 

VIGORS, NICHOLAS AYLWARD 
(1785-1840), zoologist, born at Old Leighlin 
in 1785, was son of Nicholas Aylward Vigors 
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(1765-1828) of Old Leighlin and Bellmount, 
CO. Carlo w, by his first wife, Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Solomon Richards of Solsborough, 
Wexford. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1803, and on 
14 Nov. 1806 he was admitted a student of 
Lincoln's Inn. He left Oxford without tak- 
ing a degree towards the close of 1809, and 
purchased an ensigncy in t he grenadier guards. 
Of the diligence, however, with which he 
had pursued his classical and literary studies 
there is proof in his publication of * An En- 
quiry into the Nature and Extent of Poetick 
Licence ' (London, 1810, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1813). 

He ser\'ed with his regiment in the 
Peninsular war, and was severely wounded 
in the action at Barrosa, 5 March 1811. 
On his return the same year to England he 
quitted the army and resumed his studies at 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1817 and M.A. 
in 1818. He was created an honorary D.C.L. 
on 4 July 1832. 

Vigors also devoted himself to the study 
of zoology, especially birds and insects, 
forming extensive collections. These in 
1826, on the formation of the Zoological 
Society, which he assisted in establishing, 
be presented to that body. He was the first 
secretary of the society, and held the office 
till 1833. He had been elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1819, and contributed 
to their ' Transactions ' an important paper 
* On the Natural Affinities that connect the 
Orders and Families of Birds,* in which he 
60ught to apply the quinary arrangement to 
the class Aves. He was elected a fellow of 
the lloyal Society on 23 Feb. 1826, and was 
also a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and 
of the Geological and Historical societies, 
as well as a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy and the Royal Institution. 

On the death of his father in 1828 ho suc- 
ceeded to the family estate, and shortly after 
entered on his parliamentary career. On 
15 Dec. 1832 he was returned for the town 
of Carlow. In 1835 he was defeated, but, a 
vacancy occurring for the county of Carlow, 
Vigors was returned, but was unseated on 
petition. On 18 Feb. 1837 he was again 
returned for the county, of which he was 
also deputy lieutenant, and continued to re- 
present it till his death. He was an ad- 
vanced liberal, and but rarely spoke. 

He died unmarried at his house in Chester 
Terrace, Regent's Park, London, on 26 Oct. 
1840, and was buried in the nave of the 
cathedral at Old Leighlin. 

Vigors was author of some forty papers, 
mostly on ornithological subjects, that ap- 
peared in various scientific journals between 
1825 and 1830, six being written in conjunc- 



tion with others. He assisted Sir William 
Jardine [a. v.] and Prideaux John Selby 
[q. v.] in tneir * Illustrations of Ornithology' 
(1826-39), and wrote the section 'Ornitho- 
logy ' for the * Zoology of Captain Beeche/s 
Voyage ' (1839). He also, with Bell and 
others, edited vols. iii. and iv. of the * Zoolo- 
gical Journal ' (1828-35). 

[Gent. Mag. 1840, ii. 659 ; Proc. Linn. Soc. 
London, i. 106; Burke's I^anded Oentry; Brit. 
Mua. Cat. ; Roy. Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

VILLETTES, WILLIAM ANNE (1754- 
1808), lieutenant-general, born at Berne on 
14 June 1754, was the second son of Arthur 
Villettes. His family withdrew from France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
His father was British plenipotentiary at 
Turin, and afterwards in the Helvetic cantons. 
In later life he resided at Bath, where he 
died in 1776. Villettes, who was educated 
at a private school at Bath and at St. An- 
drews University, was intended for the bar, 
and kept two or three terms at Lincoln's 
Inn. But being bent on a military life, his 
father gave way to his inclinations and ob- 
tained for him a cometcy in the 10th light 
dragoons on 1 9 Dec. 1 775. He was promoted 
lieutenant in the regiment on 25 Dec. 1778, 
and captain on 22 Jan. 1782. On 24 Dec. 
1787 he was promoted to a majority in the 
12th light dragoons. During a portion of the 
earlier period of his service in the army he 
served as aide-de-camp and military secretary 
to General Sir William Pitt, commanding 
the forces in Ireland. On 30 July 1791 he 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel of the 
G9th foot, and commanded that regiment 
during the siege of Toulon, where his good 
services were acknowledged by General 
Charles Ollara (1740P-1802) [a. v.l and 
his successor. General David Dunaas (1735- 
1820) [q. v.] ; and later, during the defence 
of Les Sablettes, Faron, and Fort Mulgrave, 
in command of the Neapolitan troops, he 
earned a high reputation. 

A'illettes was next engaged in the conquest 
of Corsica in 1794. He commandea the 
detachments of British soldiers which landed 
from the fleet, and, in conjunction with Nel- 
son, then captain of the Agamemnon, he 
was entrusted with the siege of Bastia. 
Admiral Lord Hood bore testimony to his 
good services, and Nelson entertained a high 
opinion of him, as may be read in his letters 
which were afterwards published. On 9 May 
1794 the garrison of Bastia, consistingof 4,500 
men, laid down their arms to twelve hundred 
British troops and seamen, and the four 
stands of colours taken on the occasion are 
still preserved in the museum of the Royal 
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United Sen-ice Institution at Whitehall. 
As a reward for his services Villettes was 
appointed governor of Bastia and gazetted 
colonel in tne army from 21 Aug. 1796. In 
the following year he relinquished this com- 
mand on account of ill-health, and returned 
to England. On 30 Nov. 1790 he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general in Portu^l, where 
ne served with the army under Sir Charles 
Stuart (1753-1801) [q. v.] On 23 March 
1797 he was transferred from the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the 69th foot to that of the Ist 
dragoon guards, and was shortly afterwards 
made comptroller of the household to the 
Duke of Kent. 

On 12 June 1798 he was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. He served for a short 
period in Corfu in 1799, until appointed 
second in command of the troops in Malta, 
succeeding in 1801 to the chief command 
there. In the meant ime he was made colonel 
of a newly raised regiment of foot from 
12 April 1799, and was appointed colonel- 
commandant of a newlv raised battalion of 
the 4th king's own on 28 March 1801. This 
battalion was disbanded on 24 Mav 1802. 
He ser\'ed in Malta until 1807, exhibiting 
great tact and firmness during a somewhat 
troublesome period. He raised the royal 
regiment of Malta, and was appointed its 
colonel on 7 Dec. 1804. On 30 Oct. 1805 he 
was advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. 

He returned to England in 1807, on 7 Noa'. 
of which year he Avtus appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the island of Jamaica, and com- 
mander of the forces there, with the local 
rank of general. On 4 Jan. 1808 he was 
appointed colonel of the (54th foot. While 
on a tour of inspection in the island in July 

1808 he was seized with fever, and died, 
unmarried, on 12 July, at Union. He was 
buried with military honours in the parish 
of Halfway Tree, near Kingston, and a 
monument was erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

[Short View of the Life and Clmrncter of Lieu- 
tenant-general Villettes, ly J. Bowdler, 181 0; 
Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, bv Sir 
H. Nicolas, 1846; Gent. Mag. 1808 ii.*'8.')2, 

1809 i. 297, 301, ii. 798.] R. H. 

VILLIERS (afterwards Palmer), BAR- 
BARA, Countess of Castlemaixe and 
DrcHEss OF Cleveland (1641-1709), 
bom at Westminster in the autumn of 1641, 
and baptised in St. Margaret's Church on 
27 Nov., was the danghterof William Villiers, 
second viscount Grandison, who received a 
commission as colonel-general at the outset 
of the war to raise a regiment for the king, 
captured Nantwich in 164i^, fought at Edge- 



hill, and was mortally wounded at the siege 
of Bristol in July 1643. His epitaph may 
be read upon the stately white marble monu- 
ment in the cathedral at Oxford, and his 
handsome face was depicted by Van Dyck in 
a portrait now in the possession of the Duke 
of Grafton (for the character of Grandison 
see Clarendon's Hut. 1826, iv. 144-61, and 
Collinses Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 784). 
Barbara's mother was Mary (d, 1684), third 
daughter of Paul Bayning, first viscount 
Bayning. The scandalous story related in 
the ' Secret History of Charles IT ' (1690), 
that she was the daughter of Henrietta Maria 
by the Earl of St. Albans, is devoid of founda- 
tion. 

Barbara, who was named after her grand- 
mother, the wife of Sir Edward Villiers 
[q. v.], was first seen in London at the house 
of her stepfather (for her mother married 
again in 1648), Charles Villiers, second earl 
of Anglesey [see under Villieks, Chris- 
TOPiiER, first earl]. Tliere about 1656, as 
Boyer credibly relates, she became the object 
of divers young gentlemen's affections ( Q^ieen 
Anne, 1735, Append, p. 48; cf. Letters of 
Philip, second Earl of Chesterfield, 1829). 
On 14 April 1659, at the church of St. Gre- 
gory-by-Paul's, she gave her hand to Roger 
Palmer fq. v.], who was shortly afterwards 
created Baron Limerick and Earl of Castle- 
maine ; but he does not appear to have been 
the father of any of her offspring. It is 
impossible to say precisi'ly when the inti- 
macv commenced bi'tween Mrs. Palmer and 
Charles II, but it certainlv was not later 
than 28 May 1660, or the night of the king's 
return to "Whitehall. On * Shrove-munday,' 
2o Feb. 1660-1 (not, as Steinma:^', p. 2/5, and 
Sanford say, on 1 March), was bom Bar- 
bara's first child, Anne, the paternity of which 
was claimed bv Palmer, but was afterwards 
acknowledged by the king (by a royal war- 
rant of 1673), though the child was generally 
assigned to the Earl of Chesterfield, whom, 
savs Lord Dartmouth, she resembled verv 
much both in face and person (Burnet, i. 
64 w.) In the following December Pepys saw 
at the privy seal office the patent creating 
Roger Palmer Earl of Castlemaine, and re- 
marked upon the limitation of the honours 
to the ladv's heirs male, * the reason whereof 
every body knows' {Diary, ed. Wheatlev, ii. 
151). On 13 May 1662 Catherine of Bra- 
ganza [q. v.] arrived in England, and it was 
noticed that Lady Castlemaine was out of 
fashion, for she had no bonfire before her 
door; but Pepys observes that Charles 
spent the evening with her, and that M he king 
and she did send for a pair of scales, and they 
did weigh one another ' (Pepys, ed. Wheatley, 
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ii. 289). As a means of freeing the young ; 1662, when Pepys observed the king, queen, 
queen*8 mind of possible delusion, Barbara j and Lady Castlemaine in a coach together, 
designed that her impending confinement and * hanging much upon the favourite, 
should take place at Hampton Court during Mr. Crofts, the king's bastard, who is 
the honeymoon of the royal pair, and this always with her/ The king is believed to 
intention was with difficulty overruled by have hurried on the marriage of Monmouth 
the king. Her second child, Charles, was , in order to withdraw him from Lady Castle- 
bom earlv in June 1662 at her house in King maine's attractions. 

Street, Westminster. The child's baptism Liaisons were already being spoken of be- 
was performed by a Romish priest by order tween the Countess of Castlemaine and Sir 
of Castlemaine, who had recentlv become a , Charles Barkeley and Colonel James Hamil- 
papist, and the ceremony gave his lady the ton [see Hamilton, Antuony]. The king 
requisite pretext for leaving the earl and was alleged to be 'past jealousy,' but he 
conveying all her effects and* all the servants still spent on an average four evenings a 
except the porter' to the residence of her week at the lady's lodgings, going * home 
uncle at Eicnmond (Lister, Life of Claren- through the privy garden all alone privately, 
</o7},iii. 208). The infant was rebaptised by so as the very sentries take notice of it and 
the rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster, speak of it,' ... * which,' says Pepys, * is a 
on 18 June 1662, the king and Aubrey de poor thing for a prince to do.' In his first 
Yere, twentieth earl of Oxford [q. v.], being irritation at the squibs and pasquils cir- 
the two godfathers (cf. Pepys, li. 288-9 and culated about him and the countess, Charles 
n, ; Aubrey has a storv that Barbara's cruelty meditated an order for the closing of the 
to her eldest son when a mere child im- coffee-houses, but the proposal was soon 
paired an intellect which never promised dropped. Early in 1668 the countess waa 
very well ; cf. Aubrey, Wiltshire, ed. Brit- addressed in terms of extreme adulation in 
ton, 1847, p. 72 ; Letters of Dean PrideatLVf Dryden's fourth poetical * Epistle,' in return, 
Camden Soc. pp. 21, 48, 65). On the very it would appear, for the patronage she had 
same day (18 June) the queen was surprised extended to his unsuccessful first play, 'The 
into receiving her rival at Hampton Court, AVild Gallant' (see Dryden, norks, ed. 
and Clarendon relates how the unfortunate Scott, xi. 18-22). Her second son, Henry, 
lady was carried from the apartment in a , was born on 20 Sept. 1663. The king refused 
fit on discovering the cheat. Such an ex- to acknowledge the child. Nevertheless that 
hibitionof ill-humour seemed to the king to same Christmas Charles handed over to the 
need reparation. Lady Castlemaine's name | rapacious beauty all the Christmas presents 
was accordingly submitted to the queen that he had received from the peers; and 
upon a list or ladies designed for her bed- about the same time was announced her con- 
chamber. The queen promptly pricked out version to Koraan Catholicism. * If the church 
the name, and a painful contest of two of Rome,' remarked Stillingfieet, ' has got 
months' duration ensued. By the end of no more by her than the church of England 
August, however, Clarendon, stimulated by has lost, the matter will not be much ' 
messages ofcumulative urgency from Charles, (Oldmixon, ii. 576). On 25 Jan. 1664 a 
whose ferocity in this matter is justly fire broke out at her lodgings, whereupon 
likened to that of a wild boar showing his the king gave orders for the buildings to be 
tusks (see the remarkable letter preserved supplied with water-pipes, buckets, ladders, 
in the British Museum, Lansdowtie MS, and other appliances {Hist. MUS, Comm, 
1236, f. 121 ; cf. Stoive MS, 154, f. 16), 15th Bep. App. ii. 19). On 5 Sept. in this 
succeeded in breaking down Catherine's year Lady (Jastlemaine gave birth to her 
opposition. Barbara had official lod^ngs fourth child, Charlotte, and three weeks 
assigned to her hard by the cockpit at later, to the wrath and indignation of (Tharles, 
Whitehall, where her rooms thenceforth be- she was rebuked as a Jane Shore while 
came a focus of intrigue against Clarendon taking the air in St. James's Park (Pepys, 
(cf. Bramston, Autobiogr. p. 256). There ii. 222). A few months afterwards the 
during this autumn was matured her first : French am bassador,Comminges, wrote mock- 
political triumph, the supersession of the old ingly to Lionne of the perturbation of the 
and tried loyalist and friend of Clarendon, Earl of Castlemaine upon arriving at court 
Sir Edward Nicholas [<!• v.], in the secre- and finding his family unexpectedly in- 
taryship by Sir Henry Bennet (afterwards creased by two strapping infants (Baillon, 
Earl of Arlington) [q. v.l, who thus started \ p. 164). During the plague year the mis- 
in life as the minion of the royal mistress. | tress en titre^ as she was now termed. 
The pacification of the royal household ; migrated with the court to Hampton Court, 
seems to have been complete by 7 Sept. ' Salisbury, and Oxford ; and at Merton 
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CoUe^ on 2d Dec. IGbO she f^ve birth to the king, it is reUted that she rushed out in 
Another son (see Fitzbot, Gix>BGE; Bbo- her smock into her aviary, overlooking 
DRICE, MfmoruiU of Merton, lNi^•5, p. 110). Whitehall, and bandied jests with the cour- 
In February 1666 she had some rooms most tiers upon the event (Pepts ; cf. picture by 
luxuriously fitted at Hampton Court for £. M. uard in Tate Gallery). A few weeks 
her personal use CHar/. Ar«S'. 1658, f. 138); after this malign influence was removed 
in the following October Ilarrv Killigiew from her path she had the satisfaction of 
was banished the court for descnbing her as making a bishop of her otherwise undis- 
a wanton. tinguished great-uncle, Dr. Usury Glemham 
After the marriage of ' La Belle Stuart * (consecrated at St. Asaph on 13 Oct. 1667). 
to the Duke of Kichmond in March 1667 In February 16(^ she retaliated upon the 
[see Stuart or Stewabt, P'ilinces Teresa ; king for his growing weakness for actresses 
and Stuart. Charles, third Duke of such as Moll Davis and Nell Gwyn, by form- 
Kichxoxd], Barbara's supremacy at court ing a liaison with the tragic actor Charles 
oeemed more assured than ever. Louis XIV, Hart Tq. t. ] Next month, after the destruc- 
who had hitherto been merely amused to t ion of the city brothels by the I^ndon ap- 
hear the latest scandal about the ladies of prentices, an ingenious libel was levelled 
the English court, now began to manifest against her under the title 'The Poor AMiores 
a stronger interest in personages who, as l^etition to the most Splendid, Dlustrious, 
he truly said, were become the most im- Serene, and Eminent Lady of Pleasure, the 
portant in the country. The French am- Countess of Castlemaine . . . signed Madame 
bassador, Colbert de Croisy, was accord- Cresswell, Damaris Page' (cf. Cal, State 
ingly specially commended for the attempts Paper*, I)om. 1667-8, p. 306), followed in a 
he haci made to coax state si^crets out of few days* time by a burlesque answer 'given 
Lady Castlemaine. £vcr\- kind of at tent ion at our closset in King Street, die Veneris, 
was lavished upon the favourite, but De :^4 April 1668.* By way of a solatium, the 
Croisy was not long in finding out that no king at the close of this month gave her 
dependence whatever could be placed upon Berkshire House, St. Jameses. Two years 
her stead V support, so completely was she later she disposed of the mansion, and sold 
dominated by the passion of the moment, the large ganlen for building plots, reserving 
In the meantime we have glimpses of her only the south-west corner of the estate, on 
and the king 'mad at hunting a poor moth which, near the present Bridgewater House, 
at the Duchess of Monmouth's * (13 June was erected Cleveland House. Theconnec- 
1667), or buving jewelk'ry, and * making tion of the duchess with this quarter of the 
notes to the privy purse for money.' But town survives in Cleveland Court, Cleveland 
with these pacific scenes alternate ^ tills ' S<]uare, and Cleveland How, St. James's, 
of extravagant violence. On \'2 July slie The change of residence was an agreeable 
called the kin;ra fool to his face, it jtropo't of diversion for the countess, as in each case 
the Duke of Buckingham's captivity, and it implied a sale for the benefit of her card- 
lier suspicious intimacy with Sir Harry purse, and a refurnishing upon a scale of 
Jerrayn was the occasion of another quarrel, superlative luxury at the royal expense. On 
in the course of which she threat«»ned that 19 Jan. 1C69 she received what became an 
if the king refused to own the child she was annual grant of 4,700/. from the post office, 
expecting, sh(» would bring it to Whitehall On^Aug. 1670 (not 1679, as given in Doyle's 
and dash its brains out (cf. Co.vp JASX xlv. Official //«row/7//e), she was created Baroness 
iOl ). Kventually the king was * pardoned ' Nonsuch of Nonsuch Park, Surrey, Countess 
upon his knees for his well-founded suspicions, of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland, 
but not before the scandal ( wliich is referred with remainder to her first and third natural 
to in some coarse lines in MarvelTs ^ Last sons, Charles and George 'Palmer '((7a/.«S^af^ 
Instructions to a Painter ahout the Dutch Papers, Dom. 1670, p. 357). The title was 
War,' 10<57) had obtained a wide circulation, conferred in consideration of her noble de- 
The reconciliation was sealed by a gift of scent and of * her own personal virtues ' 
/),^iOO ounces of plate from the jewel-house (* et decus et pretium recti,' remains the 
(Cal. State Papern, Dom. 1(5(37, p. 4:?5). At motto of the Fitzroy family). At the same 
the end of August in this year Lady Castle- time the king gave her the park and palace 
maine and her faction had a large share in of Nonsuch, near Cheam. In addition to 
administering the coup fie (/riice to Claren- money presents from the king, one amount- 
don's influence. She had candidly expressed ing to 30,000/., and grants of plate from 
her desire to see the minister's head on a the jewel-house {ib, Dom. 1668-9, p. 39), 
stake (Caktb, Oimonde, ii. 276) and when she obtained shortly after this date largo 
she heard he was finally taking his leave of grants for a term of years from the excise 
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and customs, these increments being in addi- 
tion to the income which she obtained from 
the sale of offices and other favours (such as 
that which she granted to Sir Edward 
Hungerford (1632-1711) [c^. v.] for 10,000/.) 
and the huge 'rents' wnich she exacted 
from a number of place-holders, including 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. MarveU 
states that Lord Berkeley paid no less than 
10,000/. to * his landlady Cleveland ' { Works, 
1776, i. 406). From 1675 she was to have 
1,000/. per annum out of the 'undisposed 
lands ' in compensation for claims whicn she 
had upon Phoenix Park, Dublin (D* Alton, 
County of Dublin, p. 536 ; Essex Papers, pp. 
58-9, 70, 122). Other grants were made to 
her through the agency of 'trustees ' (^Wil- 
liamson, Letters, Camden Soc. i. 40, ii. 62), 
yet, large as her income from the sources 
enumerated must have been, it seems hardly 
commensurate with her expenditure. Her 
jewels at the theatre one afternoon were 
estimated as worth 40,000/. in the money of 
that day, and in one single night at cards, 
according to Pepys, she lost considerably 
more than half this sum. Her personal ex- 
penditure, including the maintenance of a 
coach-and-eight, was extravagant in the ex- 
treme ; and now that she had obtained the 
titles and ' settlements ' from the king which 
she considered to be her due, every year added 
a new paramour to her pension list. It is 
not suprising, therefore, that she should 
have soon found herself unable to keep up 
Cleveland House, or that, with a total dis- 
regard for its historical associations, she 
should have dismantled and sold the con- 
tents of Nonsuch (Beeliemembrancia,ji.51 n ; 
Brayley, Surrey, iv. 409 ; Gent. May. 1837, 
ii. 135-44). 

The concession of the title and appropriate 
* settlements * was the signal for CharWs 
emancipation from what had become a most 
distressing infatuation, and during the ensu- 
ing period of what M. Fomeron calls 
' Cytherean anarchy ' the influence of the 
duchess steadily dwindled until by 1674 it 
was entirely supplanted by that of Louise 
Ren4e deKeroualle fq.v.lwhohad in August 
1673 been created Duchess of Portsmouth. 
In the interests of her children it was still 
desirable for Barbara to propitiate Charles, 
but this consideration did not prevent her 
smiling iipon a regular though ill-assort«d 
series of lovers. Prominent amongthese were 
the rope-dancer Jacob Hall [q^. v.], whom she 
discovered in Bartholomew fair, and to whom 
she granted a salary (cf. Granger, iv. 211 ; 
MoRLEY, Bartholomew Fair, p. 190) ; John 
Ellis [q. v.], afterwards under-secretary of 
state (cf. State Poems, i. 192 ; Popb, Works, 



ed. Warton, 1797, vi. 45); and John 
Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marlborough), 
who is credited with the paternity of a 
third daughter, Barbara, born at Cleveland 
House on 16 July 1672. Buckingham, 
who had recently quarrelled with his 
'cousin Barbara,' contrived that the king 
should surprise the handsome young guards- 
man with his ' open-hearted ' mistress. 
Churchill is stated to have leapt out of the 
window, but not to have escap^ed recognition 
by Charles, who cried after him, * I forcive 
you, for you do it for your bread.' l^ere 
is no doubt that shortly after this date 
Churchill received a present of 5,000/., with 
which he prudently purchased an annuity 
from George Savile, marquis of Halifax 
[q. v.] (cf. FoxcROFT, Halifax, ii. 166; French 
Archives, Affaires £trany. cxxxvii. f. 400 ; 
WoLSELBY, Life of Marlborough, i. 68-9). 
The dramatic supplement to this true story, 
that Churchill 'lived to refuse his mistress 
half a crown ' (related in the New Atlantis, 
1720, i. 57, where Fortunatus is ChurchiU 
and the Duchesse de Tlnconstant the lady), 
was rightly described by Curll as ' a piece 
of travelling scandal.' tn Pall Mall during 
the same autumn the duchess commenced an 
intrigue with one of the handsomest men 
then in London, William Wycherley, who 
dedicated to her his first play, ' Love in a 
Wood ' (1672), and the outspoken gallantries 
of either party in this affair furnished matter 
for the pleasantries, not only of Pope and 
Dennis, but also of Voltaire (Lettres sur le9 
Anglais, xix.; cf. Wycherley, ed. W. 0. 
Ward, 1888, vols, xxvii-xxx.; Dennis, JPa- 
miliar Let ters,17*2l ; Macaulay, in his account 
of this ' brazen intimacy ' in his Essay on the 
Comic Dramatists, follows Spence, whose 
account, if more pungent, is clearly less 
authentic than that of Dennis). 

From the close of this year ( 1672) Barbara's 
name ceases to appear on the list of bedcham- 
ber women, but in compensation for this 
harsh application of the Test Act she received 
several aouceurs from the king, in addition 
to grants of arms for her three sons, Charles, 
Henry (now acknowledged by the king), and 
George Fitzrov, all of whom were to be 
elevated to dukedoms within the next few 
years (all three are separately noticed under 
Fitzroy). For her eldest son the duchess 
intrigued vigorously during 1675-6 to obtain 
the hand of the great heiress Elizabeth 
Percy [see under Seymour, Charles, sixth 
Duke of Somerset]. It is true that the boy 
was already married (since 1671), but the 
duchess was sanguine that she would be 
allowed to ride roughshod over all legal 
obligations, as in 1671 , when by fraud 
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and yioleace she had enticed her 8on*8 pro- 
mised wife out of the hands of her lawful 
guardians, and insisted upon an immediate 
marriage and transference of fortune, though 
the bride was but seven years old (for oe- 
tails of these scandalous proceedings see 
The Case of Mrs. Mary Wood^ an Infant^ ap. 
BarL MS. 5277, ff. 85 sq. ; cf. Watebb, 
Chest ers ofChicheley-p. 486). In this instance, 
however, the Duchess of Cleveland, un- 
scrupulous as she was, found herself out- 
manoeuvered by the Dowager Duchess of 
Northumberland [see under Percy, Al- 
eEBNON, tenth Earl]. With regard to her 
two daughters acknowledged by the king, 
Anne and Charlotte Fitzroy, they were 
granted the precedence of duke's daughters 
previous to tneir being married, the former 
(at Hampton Court on 11 Aug. 1674) to 
Thomas Lennard, lord Dacre, afterwards 
(1684) Earl of Sussex [see under Lenxard, 
Francis, fourteenth Lord Dacre; the 
countess died 16 May 1722] ; the latter in 
February 1677 (three years after a formal 
act of betrothal) to Edward Henry Lee, 
earl of Lichfield [see under Lee, (teoroe 
Hekrt, third Earl], Lady Lichfield, who 
was celebrated for ner 'blameless' beauty 
and her numerous issue, and who figures in 
St. Evremond's * Scene de Bassette,' died on 
17 Feb. 1718, aged 65. During 1674 the 
Duchess of Cleveland was repaid upwards 
of 1,200/. out of the secret-service money 
for the sums which she had expended upon 
'wedding cloathes, millenary, mercery, and 
lace' for lier daughters. 

These family matters settled, the ducliess, 
who felt that her influence at court was past 
recovery, but who had bt»en cheered by a 

Sant on 7 April 1077 of the stewardship of 
ampton Court, together with the ranger- 
ship of Bushey Park, migrated to Paris. She 
was much piqued at the neglect of the great 
ladies of the French court, but consoled her- 
self by an intrigue w^ith the English am- 
bassador, Kalph Montagu (afterwards Duke 
of Montagu) [q. v.], to revenge herself on 
whom a little later on for a rapid trans- 
ference of affection (in the direction of her 
eldest daughter, Lady Sussex) she com- 
menced an animated correspondence with 
the king. Her previous intimacy with 
Montagu enabled her to reveal to Charles 
the low estimation in which the king was 
held by his unscrupulous envoy. Montagu 
hurried back to defend himself without wait- 
ing for leave, only to find himself completely 
ostracised at the English court (July 1678 ; 
Harius, LiveSf 1814, v. 372; Burnet, ii. 
143). He was succeeded at Paris by Sun- 
derland, one of the most assiduous flatterers 



of the still powerful ex-favourite [see Speit- 
CEB, Robert, second Earl]. Other recal- 
citrant lovers of the duchesa, secretary Ellis 
for example, did not get off so easily. To- 
wards the close of 1677 the duchess gave 
the sum of 1,000/. to the English nuns of 
the Immaculate Conception, Rue Charenton, 
Paris, a nunnery in which she placed as pen« 
sionnaire her youngest daughter, Barbara, 
of whom the Dukeof Marlborough was father. 
This young lady, who was never married, 
and who subsequently, as Sister * Benedicta,' 
made her profession as a nun, became in 
1691 by the Earl of Arran the mother of 
Charles Hamilton (1691-1754) [q. v.], and 
died prioress of the nunnery of St. Nicholas 
at Pontoise on 6 May 1737 (Douglas, Peer- 
agt of Scotland, ed. Wood, 1813, i. 720 w.) 
A few months before the death of Charles H 
(cf. Evelyn, 2)Mz/y,4Feb. I680) the Duchess 
of Cleveland would appear to have returned 
to England, and Charles on his deathbed 
asked nis brother to be kind to her. A 
little before this date, while living in Arling* 
ton Street, Piccadilly, she would seem to 
have commenced a liaison with the actor 
Cardonnell Goodman [q. v.] Goodman had 
in November 1684 been convicted of a con- 
spiracy to ^ison two of the duchess's sons 
(LiTTTRELL, i. 322), but he was now so zealous 
in her service that he would not allow the 
curtain to ascend before ' his duchess ' had 
entered her box ; and by him, it appears, ' the 
gratious lady' in March 1686 had a son, 
* which the town has christained Goo<lmaii 
Cleveland' (Peregrine Bertie to the Countess 
of Rutland, ap. Hutland Papers^ ii. 107). 
The Earl of Castlemaine died on 21 July 1 705, 
and four months later the widow married, at 
St. James's, Westminster, Major-general Ro- 
bert Feilding [q. v.] A comical account of 
the courtship is given in a letter from Lady 
Went worth to her son ( Went worth Paperi, 
p. 50). Their married life was brief and 
stormy. On 24 July 1706 Feilding was com- 
mitted for a brief period to Newgate by an 
order of Justice Holt for threatening and 
maltreating his 'wife' (see A Faithful Ac- 
count of Feilding' 8 Rvamtnation^ Brit. Mus. 
1861, c. 38). Fortunately for the duchess, 
a previous wife of *Beau' Feilding's was 
proved to be in existence, and on 23 May 
1707 the nullity of her second marriage was 
pronounced at Doctors' Commons. The inde- 
cency of some of the letters put into court 
as evidence by the duchess is noteworthy in 
connection with anecdotes of the ladv's de- 
pravitv (see Cases of Divorce: The Trial of 
R. Feilding, 1770, 4to; cf. Stotce MS. 1055, 
and art. Ellis, John). The remaining years 
of her life were spent at Chiswick, where 
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alie found Bhelter for llie ill^itimata son of 
iher daughter Barbara, and where ' Walpole 
House ' is traditionnllv associated wilh her 
residence. In Julj 1709 she fell ill of a 
dropsy, wliicli 'swelled her gradually too 1 
monstroua bulk' (BorER), and she died at 
Chiswick on Sunday, 9 Oct. 1709. Four 
duyalatersbewu buried in Chisnick parish 
church, her piiUbearera including Jumes, duke 
of Ormonde, James, duke of Hamilton, Al- 

Simon, uarl of Essex, and Henry, earl of 
rantbam. No monument was erected. 
By ber will, dated U Au^, 1709, and 
proved the day after her death, the duchess 
appointed tier second son, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, her rt'siduary legatee. Greedy and 
ravenous as her whole life had been, her 
extravagance was more than commensurate 
with her avarice, and she seems to have had 
little to leave beyond her personal effects and 
thn park of Nonsuch (cf! Gent. Mag. 1837, 
ii. 144). The title passed to her eldest son 
Charles, first duke of Cleveland, who settled 
in 172:! at Cleveland House, St. James's 
Square (DiSEST, Hist. pp. 101 aq.) 

Alt her contemporaries agree that Barbara 
Villiers was possessed of great beauty, both 
in face and form (she was, says Oldmixon, 
at once the fairest and the lewdest of the 
royal concuhinea}; she was twitted in her 
early years for her ' black eyes ' and tilump 
'baby-face,' but after her first triumplia she 
ufTected the pose of the jealous termugant 
with the reiiult that it became almost habitual 
to her. She had dark auburn hair and blue 
eyes, and looked equally irresistible whether 
in 'full panoply' or in the lighter costumes 
which I'epys describes OS especially becoming 
to ber. 'Hiere are at least fire distinct full- 
length portraits of the Duchess of Cleveland 
either by, after, or in the school of Sir Peter 
Lely, and of these several replicas exist. 
The beautiful Lely at Hinchinbroke (1663), 
a present to the first Earl of Sandwich, was 
described by Pepys as 'a most blessed pic- 
ture,' and ' one I must have a copy of ; ' but be 
had eventually to content himself with some 
engmvinns from Faitborne's shop {Diary, ii. 
368, iv. 179). The portrait now at Bretby, 
in which she is represented dressed in grey 
Kod seated on a throne, has been engraved by 
"Williams and by Cooper; and the print, 
slightly modified, has also done duty as the 
Kmpress-queen Maria Theresa. The full- 
length of the duchess as Marj^ Magdalen at 
Panshanger ha* been modified m the etchings 
made by Enghcls (1667) and others. (If 
the three-<]Uarler-length8 by or after Lely 
the finest are at Hampton Court, (as Bellona, 
many engravings), at Ditchley (in mourning 
for Castlemabe— a replica in National For- 
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trait Gallery), at Savemake (as Saint Cathe- 
rine nf Alexandria — replicas at Oakley Grove 
and in the National Portrait Gallery), at 
Dorney Court (as St. Barbara), at Holker 
Hall, at Combe Abbey, and the two at Al- 
thorp. Half-lengths al^er Lely are at Hat- 
field (on a stone jinrapet in a yellow-brown 
drces),Belhu9(co.Esse)[),MiddletonPark(ina 
hornedhead-dreBs),andelgewhere. Thebeau- 
tiful half-length by William Wissing [q. v.] 
haf been engraved by R. Williams (tnis por- 
trait is selected for reproduction in ' Twelve 
Bad Women,' ed. \'incent, p. 99, and it is 
probably the one which does most justice ti 



quarter- length at Belliua, sitting on a carved 
sofa with ber daughter Barbara in her lap 
(mezzotint, in British Aluseum), and a halN 
length at Lee Priory. A portrait of the 
ducliess as the Madonna is mentioned by 
Walpole (Anted. 1786, iii. 133), and by 
Granger, who says that the orif^ioal was at 
Dalkeith House, and that a replica was sent 
to a convent in France (i v. 161); and one 
of her as Iphigenia (with Charles II as 
Cvmnn) is described by Mason (Memoir 
;f Gray, 1776, p. 307). She was specially 
fond of posing as a saiat or as a mourner; 
the portrait of her in weeds at the National 
I'ortrait Gallery was for many years sup- 

fosed to represent Rachel, lady Russell, 
liniaturusand crayon portraits, some of the 
latter by Faiihorne, are numerous. A very 
long, though by no means complete, list of 
the Cleveland portraits is given in Steiii- 
mann's 'Memoir '(pp. 238-52). 

The British Museum print-room has three 
interesting engravings oy Sherwin, one of 
which, a three-quarter-length (no painter's 
name), in pastoral dress, with a snepherdesa'a 
crook, probably suggested to Pope his de- 
scription of the ducness: 'here in ermined 
pride. And there I'astora by a fountain's 
side' (Mur. Epiat. ii. 6). Granger enume- 
rates fifteen engraved portraits of cheDuchess 
ofCleveland(Biojr.ffwM776, iv. 100), and 
Steinmann just over twice that number (Me- 
moir, pp. 260-1 ) ; twenty-three are enume- 
rated in the 'Catalogue of the Sutherland 
Collection ' (now at Oxford), 1837, i. 216. 

[The career of Biirbara Villiers has been out- 
linnl with pninstnking rare by Q. S. Sleinmann 
in his reronditi' Memoir nf Biirbnra, Duchess of 
Cleveland (privately printed 1871. and Addenda 
[S74] : but much vorkupon die dark corners of 
her career and the smrrt influeiico that she 
pxerfised awaits the historian of the reign of 
Charles II. Of very slight value is the con- 
temporary Memoir* of the Life of Barbara, 
Ducbass of Cleveland, Divotc'd Wif« of Hand- 
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some Fielding . . . with an account of her birth ! France, 1886, pp. 122 iq.; Conningham's Nell 
and parentage, her familiarity with Charles II, | Gwyn, 1892, Iri-lviii, 71, 183 sq. ; Christie's 
and the children she had by him, with other ! Life of Shaftesbury, 1871. i. 233, 311, ii. 160; 



▼ery Memorable and Curious Passages, London, 
1 709 ; but remarkable in their way are the 
numerous scjuibs and satires which circulated 



Walpole*s Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. p. Izi, 
156, ii. 181, y. 70, viii. 488; Phillimore's Hist. 
Coll. relat. to Chiswick, 1897, pp. 41. 172; 



during her lifetime, the most offensive, though I Lysons's Environs, ii. 210, iv. 485; Wheatley 
veracious, libels about the duchess and her i and Cunningham's London, i. 62, 166, 421, ii. 
paramours. Among these are: The Gracious ' 448, 468, iii. 506; Law's Hampton Court, ii. 
Answer of the Countess of Castlemaine to the ' 221-48, iii. 181, 206 9i.; Notes and Queries, 
Poor Whores Petition, 1668, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) ; 2ndser. ii. 463, iii. 186, 4th ser. v. 401, vii. 66; 
A Dialogue between the D. of C. and the Woodburn's Portr. of lUustr. Charact. ; J. C. 
D[uche8s] of P[ortsroouth] at their meeting in Smith's Brit. Mezzotinto Portr. pp. 26, 27, 110, 
Paris with the Ghost of Jane Shore [1682, So- : 236, 261, 525, 1368, 1369, 1394, 1551, 1598, 
ciety of Antiquaries' Catalpgue, No. 591]; Two I 1653; Addit. MSS. 21505 ff. 32-9 (letters to 



Charles II, 1674-85), 21405 f. 41; StoweMSS. 
210, and 1055 f. 16 (the visit to St. Paul's); 
Lansd. MS. 1236, f. 121 ; Ashm. MSS. in Bod- 
leian, 837 f. 214, 838 f. 113 ; Rawl. MS. 379, ff. 
71 sq.] T. S. 



Satirical Ballads, The Duchess of C — 's Memorial 
with General Fielding's Answer, 1707 (Brit. 
Mus.) At Cologne in 1676 appeared anony- 
mously [but by G. de Bremond] a novelette 
called * Uattig^ ou La Belle Turque, qui contient 
ses amours avec le roi Tamaran' (Amsterdam, 
1680, 12mo, and in English, 1679-80, Brit. VILLIERS, CHARLES PELHAM 

Mus.); a 'clef to this curious work is de- (1802-1898), statesman, bom on 3 Jan. 

wribed by Nodier in his Melanges d'une petite iqq2 i^ Upper Grosvenor Street, London, was 

Bibhoth^u^ p 95, from which it appears that ^^ird son of George Villiers (1769-1827), 

Hattig6 IS Barbara, Tamaran Charles II, and v^,, i,;« «r;^« Ti,«-™ "d— i,«« /J iqkp:\ i^ 

Rajep Churchill (cf. Barbier's Diet desGuvraRes ^^ his wife Ther^ Parker (rf. 1855), only 

Anonymes, 1874, v. 607). See also Doyle's Official daughter of John, first baron Bonngdon [see 

Baronage, s.v. 'Cleveland;' G. E. C[okayne]'8 underPABKBB,JoHN, second BaronBomng- 

Complete Peerage; Our Old Nobility, 1879, the ^^^ a^d first Eabl MorlbyJ. Thomas 

•Fitzroys; ' Pepjs's Diary, ed. Wheatley, passim; Villiers, first earl of Clarendon [q. v.], was 

Evelyn's Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 259, 269, 284, his grandfather. While Charles Pelham 

322,357,444, 448,iii. 19; Hamilton's Grammont, was still a youth, his parents took up their 

ed. Vizetelly, passim ; Luttrell's Brief Hist. Kela- residence at Old Kent House, KnightsDridge, 

tion, passim; Dangeau's Journal, 1856-9, i. 256 ; which was so commodious that it accom- 




ii. 192-3; Poems on Affairs of St..te, 1703 ii. f ^V'^^ P^"f ' ^^^^ ^^^P,? YT. ^"^^ 

189, 1707 iv. 388 et al. ; Rochester'; Works, ^ad his mind turned to politic^ by listening 

1714, pp. 146 sq.; Bagford Ballads, i. 78, ii. ^^ the conversations of the brilliant stat^s- 

546 ; Cal. Treasury Papers, i. 250 sq. ; Cal. "^^n with his father and uncle ; he conse- 

State Papers, Dom. 1660-9, 1670 p. 357, 1671 quently began to frequent thegallenes of the 

p. 271, and 1672 pp. 34-5, 151; Reresby's houses of parliament. At that period he and 

Diary, p. 53; Dalrymplc's Appendices, i. 94, his elder brothers, George William Frederick 

168; Manley's Adventures of Rivella, 1714, pp. Villiers (afterwards fourth Earl of Claren- 

31-40, and Now Atlantis, 1720, i. passim; don) [q. v.], and Thomas Hyde Villiers 

Akerman's Secret Services of Charles II and [q. v.], attended a school at KensiDgrton 

James II, pp. 87, 91, 96-9, 126. 206, Savile kept by Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.] Later 

Correspondence, and Bramston's Autobiogr. (all on Villiers was sent to the East India Ck>l- 

three in Camden Society) ;Macpherson's Original We at Haileybury, where he attended lec- 

Papers, i. 132 ; Tatler, No 50 (by Swift where ^ures given by Sir James Mackintosh [q. v.] 

\]llaria is the duchess and Orlando FeiUlingj, ^^^ Thomas Robert Malthus [q. v.] His 

and No. 61 ; Popes Works; Swifts Works, ed. i,^„ui, „^^ «««^;o:«„ *^ ««^„,« ?i,^ T^a:^^ 

Scott, xii. 205. 220; Howell's State Trials, xiv. ^f.""^^^] "ot promising to endure the Indian 

1327 sq. ; Masson's Life of Milton, vi. passim; ""^'T^^^ \ ill lers was sent to Cambridge, 

Antiquarian Repertory, 1807, i. 74; Strickland's ?,"^/"^f®^ ?,« ^ gentleman commoner at 

Queens, v. 493, 526-70; Jameson's Beauties of ^^- J ohn s College. Villiers first took part 

the Court of Charles II ; Jesse's Memoirs, 1688- in a state pageant as a royal page at the 

1760, ii. 260 sq., and Stuarts, vols. iii. iv. coronation of George IV in 1820. At the 

passim ; Jusserand's Pronch Ambassador at the university he became acquainted with 

Court of Charles II, 1892 ; Forneron's Louise Thomas J^abington (afterwards Lord) Mac- 

de Keroualle; Baillon's Henriotte Anne de aulay, Viscount Howick (afterwards third 
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Earl Grey), Edward St rut t (afterwards 
Lord Belper), Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
and Charles Austin. In 1824 Villiers gra- 
duated B.A., and in 1827 proceeded M.A. 

On leaving Cambridge Villiers took up 
his residence in London, and entered as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn. He attended the 
lectures of McCuUoch, and is referred to by 
J. S. Mill in his ' Autobiography ' as among 
the visitors from the inns of court who 
early in 1825 took part in the weekly 
public debates at a discussion forum in 
Chancery Lane, where the battle on the 

* population ' question was fought out be- 
tween the political economists and the fol- 
lowers of llobert Dale Owen. At that time 
Villiers made the acquaintance of Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill, and became asso- 
ciated with the school of thinkers known as 

* Benthamites,' whose headquarters were at 
the house of Sir William Molesworth (then 
editing the ' Westminster Review '). Chief 
nmong them were George Grote, Joseph 
Hume, Perronet Thompson, Charles Buller, 
J. S. Mill, Lytton Bulwer, J. A. Koebuck, 
and Mr. Temple Leader (who alone survives). 
Encouraged by such men and anxious to 
take service under Canning and Iluskisson, 
Villiers attempted to enter parliament at the 
general election in 1826. In the summer of 
that year he accompanied his second brother, 
Thomas Hyde, into Yorkshire, and, while 
the elder brother won a seat at Hedon, 
Charles Villiers made a desperate but un- 
successful fight for the representation of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

In 1827 V illiers was called to the bar 
by the society of Lincoln's Inn, and wenc 
the western circuit, which included Wales. 
In 1830 he was appointed secretary to 
the master of the rolls, and in 1832, when 
the royal commission for inquiring into 
the administration of the poor law was 
constituted, he was nominated an assistant 
commissioner, and spent several months in- 
vestigating the subject in the parishes of 
the midland and western counties. The ex- 
perience he then gained stood him in good 
stead when, many years later, he became 
president of the poor-law board. Through 
the influence of the master of the rolls, Vil- 
liers in 1833 received an appointment as 
examiner of witnesses in the court of chan- 
cerj', a post that he retained until 1852, 
when ho became judge-advocate-general. 

At therfslose of 1834 Villiers was invited 
to stand for Wolverhampton at the ap- 
proaching election, and on 16 Dec. he issued 
his address to the electors. In it he pledged 
himself to oppose all restrictions upon trade 
and monopolies of every kind, and announced 



himself *a decided advocate for triennial 
parliaments and vote by ballot.' After a 
three weeks* contest he was returned on 
10 Jan. 1835 in company with Thomas 
Thomely, a Liverpool merchant, and from 
that day until his aeath he remained member 
for Wolverhampton, although by the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act of 1885 his constituency 
was reduced to one-third of the old parlia- 
mentary borough. 

Parliament opened on 19 Feb., and Vil- 
liers took his seat below the gangway on 
the opposition benches. After the resigna- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel and the formation of 
Lord Melbourne's second ministry he con- 
tinued to sit below the gangway, though 
no longer in opposition, and to associate 
with tlie group known as * Utilitarians.' 
Villiers made his maiden speech on 1 June 
1835, in connection with a demand from 
Wolverhampton for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the military in tiring upon the 
people at an election that had been held on 
27 May for the county of Stafibrd. As a re- 
sult of the appeal to the home secretary. 
Lord John Russell, an inquiry was held and 
the military were declared *to have acted 
with exemplary propriety, forbearance, and 
discipline.' 

Owing to the abundant harvest of 1835, 
wheat fell to an average of 39«. 4d, a quarter, 
and the farmers found that abundance had 
brought them face to face with ruin owing 
to the extraordinary fall in the price of grain. 
An inquiry by a committee of the House of 
Commons was ordered to be held, but, owing 
to the advanced period of the session, did not 
sit till the next year. Villiers, however, took 
the opportunity of a dinner being given to 
Thomely and himself by their constituents at 
Wolverhampton on 26 Jan. 1830 to sketch 
out the general line of liberal policy that he 
had laid down for himself, especially em- 
phasising the necessity for free trade, legal 
reform, and a more sympathetic policy to- 
wards Ireland. 

In February 1836 the committee on agri- 
cultural distress was appointed, and, after 
sitting for four months, admitted their in- 
ability to suggest means to prevent the re- 
currence of evil times under the existing 
law, and rose without making a report. The 
low price of food, however, caused the people 
at large scarcely to feel the infliction of the 
com law, and it was not until after the harvest 
of 1836, when there was a considerable rise 
in the price of com, emphasised by a pres- 
sure on the money market and the failure of 
certain banks, that the uncertainty of the 
temporan' prosperity was made manifest. 
The small knot of free-trade members, headed 
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hj Villiers, determined to wait no longer 
before taking the sense of the House of 
Commons upon the continuance of the corn 



change. The free-traders accepted this state- 
ment as a challenge to the people to com- 
mence agitation, by which, they were re- 



law. William Clay (afterwards Sir W. , minded, they had alone obtained catholic 
Clay, bart.), who represented the Tower ' emancipation and parliamentary reform. Be- 
Hamlets, was entrusted with the duty of fore the close of the year the association 
bringing the question before the house, and , (afterwards converted into the Anti-Com- 
on 16 March 1837 he presented several pe- i law League) was founded at Manchester, 
titions against the corn law, and moved the and had commenced to raise funds. So 
adoption of a fixed duty of 10«. a quarter on successful was the movement that a public 
the importation of foreign wheat. Villiers dinner, at which eight hundred gentlemen 
seconded the motion in a speech in which he were present, was given by the association on 



contended that, while England's prosperity 
was due to the excess of production over 



22 Jan. 1839 to \ illiers and the members 
who had supported his motion in the pre- 



consumption, the tendency of the com law vious year. He was then hailed as the par- 
was to limit production. The motion was liamentarv leader of the contest ; and on 
defeated by 223 to 89. Villiers*s speech is 19 Feb. 1839 he moved in the House of 
interesting from the point of time at which it Commons that certain gentlemen should be 
was delivered. The Anti-Cornlaw League heard at the bar of the house in support of 
had not then been founded. Four years had their petition against the com law. Villiers 
to pass before Cobden entered parliament, I confined himself to setting forth the grave 
and it was more than six years before Bright depression of home and foreign trade, and 
becamemember for Durham, while (Gladstone urged the necessity of an inquiry into the 
was actually among those who voted against allegations of the delegates of the associa- 
themotion, and for many years continued to tion as to the injurious operations of the 
oppose the repeal of the com law. I corn law. The motion was defeated by 

In the autumn of 1837 a general election ! 361 to 172 votes, but, according to a corn- 
took place. At Wolverhampton there was pet en t observer of that day (TA.TL0B,Z(/<?a7Mi 
a fair stand-up fight between the free-traders , Times of Sir Robert Peel, iii. 82), Villiers's 
and the protectionists. Villiers pledged ' speech was not lost; the protectionist land- 
himself on the hustings, if elected, to move i lords began to believe in the possibility 
in the House of Commons for a total repeal [ of their monopoly being endangered. They 
of the corn law. The polling was decisive, f had previously regarded Villiers's motions 
Villiers and Tliornely polled over a thousand much in the same light as Grote's annual 
votes, beating the conservative by more than motion on the ballot — a matter that was 
four hundred. to give rise to a long debate, and to be 

On 10 March 1888 Villiers moved the first defeated by a large majority, and then to be 
of his annual motions: * That the house vv- , laid aside for the rest of the session. But 
solve itself into a committee of the whole ; Villiers was so earnest and advanced such 
house for the purpose of taking: into con- ' an array of facts, and so clearly traced the 
sideration the act D George IV, c. <K), re- direct and incidental injury produced by the 
lating to the importation of corn.' He de- corn law to the manufacturers, the traders, 
clared that if the house would resolve itself and the working classes, that the landlords 
into a committee he would move for the re- ' became seriously alarmed. Referring to 

Seal of the duties on corn. He traced the ^'illier8's speech, Miss Martineau says {Hu^ 
eprossed state of most of our manufactures tory of the. Thirty Years' Peace, vol. ii. ch. 
to the loss of foreign markets in consequence xiv. p. 405) : * Villiers's speech was a state- 
of the neglect of our commercial interests by ment of singular force and clearness. On 
the ministers, who preferred to maintain the that night he assumed his post undisputed as 
corn law. He urged that commercial liberty j the head authority in the legislature on the 
was as essential to the wellbeing of the ; subject of the corn law.* Cobden, who was 
country as civil and religious liberty. The present as * a stranger * in the House of Com- 
motion was defeated by 300 to 05 votes. i mons, was so impressed by the opposition 
In July 1838 Lord Fitzwilliam presented ottered by the monopolists that he deter- 
a petition from Glasgow praying for the re- mined that he would thenceforth commence 



peal of the corn law. In the dt'bate that 
ensued Lord M«»lbourne declared that the 
government would not take a dcuridtid part 
in the question (which he admitted to bo * an 
open one') till it was certain that the ma- 
jority of tne people favoured the idea of a 



to agitate, and never cease until the public 
should be apprised of the character of the 
corn law and the difficulty of repealing it. 
On 12 March 1839 Villiers moved his second 
annual motion for the repeal of the com law, 
pointing out that the many applications 
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made to parliament by the agricultural inte- 
rest for relief subsequent to the passing of 
the com law were sufficient proof that the 
law had failed in its object. The increased 
interest taken by the country at large was 
shown by the debate extending over five 
nights, when the motion was rejected by 
.*U2 to 195 votes. In the House of Lords 
Earl Fitzwilliam*s motion condemning the 
corn law was defeated by 224 to 24 votes. 
To these adverse votes the corn-law repealers 
retorted by founding the League of Anti- 
Cornlaw Associations and publishing the 
*Anti-Cornlaw Circular/ and by despatching 
their lecturers through the length and breadth 
of the land. In that year James Wilson 
published ^ The Influences of the Corn Laws/ 
which attracted Villiers's notice, and fur- 
nished him with some of his most telling 
arguments when he brought forward the 
question of the com law in his third annual 
motion on 1 April 1840. On that occasion 
the opposition offered to A'illiers's motion 
was so violent that no decision upon it was 
taken. Petitions bearing a million and a 
quarter signatures had been presented by 
Villiers against the corn law on introducing 
his motion. Fresh petitions signed by another 
quarter of a million people were presented by 
Villiers on 26 May, when he renewed his 
motion. But the uproar was so great that 
the rep»ealers failed to obtain a hearing, and 
a division was taken showing 300 against 
and 177 for the motion. In 1840 Villiers 
consulted James Deacon Hume [q. v.], who 
liad just retired from ofllcial life, as to the 
best means of forcing the facts upon the 
minds of the government. Hume recom- 
mended Villiers to move for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the import duties. 
He did so, and was refused. But on Joseph 
Hume [q. v.J, the veteran member for Mont- 
rose, appealing to the government, a com- 
mittee was appointed. Villiers presided at 
three-fourths of the meetings, and largely 
conducted the examination of the witnesses 
comprising John MacGregor (1797-1867) 

?. v.J, secretary of the board of trade ; J. D. 
ume ; Greorge Kichardson Porter [q. v.], head 
of the statistical department of tne board of 
trade ; and sixteen eminent merchants and 
manufacturers). The report was published on 
6 Aug. 1840, and was at once reprinted and 
circulated broadcast by the Anti-Cornlaw 
League. The council of the league declared 
their entire case might be decided by the 
evidence in the report itself. On 15 April 
1841, at a meeting at the Manchester com 
exchange of nearly two thousand delegates 
from tne principal towns of the kingdom, 
Villiers gave a direct impetus to a move- 

TOL. LTIU. 






ment among ministers of religion to agitate 
for the repeal of the com law, and within 
a few months the bread tax was being de- 
nounced from more than a thousand pulpits 
and platforms. In 1841 Villiers was pre- 
cluded from bringing on his annual motion 
for repeal in consequence of Lord John 
Kussell giving notice of a motion in terms 
identical with those which in former years 
had brought down on Villiers the ridicule 
and wratu of the protectionists. But the 
decision of Lord Melbourne's cabinet to at- 
tempt to remove the deficits that annually 
faced them by lessening the duties on com, 
sugar, and timber did not save the govem- 
ment from defeat. Lord John Russell stated 
that he intended to propose a fixed duty of 
8^. a quarter, while Sir Robert Peel declared 
in favour of a sliding scale. The govern- 
ment were beaten, and a general election re- 
turned the tories to power. Cobden took his 
seat in parliament, and at once thanked Vil- 
liers, ' the hon. member for Wolverhampton, 
for whose great and incessant ser\'ices 1, in 
common with millions of my fellow-country- 
men, feel grateful.* Sir Robert Peel formed 
his ministry in September, and prorogued 
parliament in October without heeding the 
appeal of the free-traders for immediate re- 
lief. In February 1842 Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced his sliding scale, which 0*Connell 
described as * sliding from everything honest.' 
Lord John Russell opposed the measure, and 
was defeated by 12i5 votes. Villiers then 
moved on 18 Feb. ' that the com law do now 
cease and determine.* A five nights* debate 
followed, when the motion was rejected by 
393 against 90. On 18 April Villiers spoke 
against the imposition of the property and 
income tax, urging that it would deepen the 
distress in the country by causing a aiminu- 
tion in the rate of wages. The next year 
(1843) found Villiers more than ever en- 
gaged in the work of the league. In the 
spring of that year the league removed 
its headquarters to London, and engaged 
Co vent Garden Theatre for its weekly meet- 
ings, at which Villiers frequently attended. 
The chief debate of the session was on Vil- 
liers*s motion for total and immediate repeal. 
After five nights* debate Villiers's motion 
was defeated by 381 against 125. Villiers 
declared that the farmers were rapidly leam- 
ingthat the artificial enhancement of the 
value of land could not benefit any but the 
owners of the land ; and this contention was 
justified soon afterwards at a meeting held 
at Colchester (one of the most formidable 
strongholds of protection), when Villiers 
completely won over the farmers, who had 
attended at the invitation of Sir J. Tyrrell, 
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a prominent landlord, and the free-traders 
were left in possession of the field. In the 
autumn the league decided to raise a fund of 
100,000/. At Manchester forty manufac- 
turers subscribed at one meeting sums vary- 
ing from 100/. to 500/. each. In July Bright 
entered parliament, and in October the league 
secured the election of James Pattison for the 
city of London, to the exclusion of the repre- 
sentative of the house of Baring. At Covent 
Garden Theatre, which was filled to overflow- 
ing each week, Villiers was one of the most 
popular speakers, alternating his logical argu- 
ments against the com law with humorous 
and mirthful descriptions of the fallacies 
advanced by the monopolists. On 2o June 
1844 Villiers brought forward his annual 
motion for repeal in a novel shape. He pro- 
posed a series of resolutions to the following 
effect : ' That the people of this country are 
rapidly increasing in number. . . . That a 
large proportion are insutficientlv provided 
with the first necessaries of Vile, That a 
com law is in force which restricts the 
supply of food, and thereby lessens its abun- 
dance. That any such restriction is inde- 
fensible in principle, injurious in operation, 
and ought to bo abolished.' The division, 
taken after two nights' debate, showed that 
the hostile majority had decreased from 303 
in 1842 to 205, the numbers being 328 
against Villiers's motion and 124 in its 
favour. Villiers alluded at Covent Garden 
Theatre to this falling off in the opposition 
as showing the influence of public opinion, 
and as meaning that the electors were be- 
coming convinced that the corn law was an 
atrocious law and ought to be abolished. 
This appears to have been a true estimate of 
facts, for at the beginning of 1845 Lord John 
Kussell stated his conviction * that protec- 
tion was not the support but the bane of 
agriculture ; ' and on Villiers bringing on his 
annual motion for the last time on 10 Juno 
1845, Lord John Russell said that he saw 
* the fall of the com law signified not only 
by the ability of the attacks made upon it, 
but also bv the manner in which it is de- 
fended in this house ; ' and Sir James Graham, 
on behalf of the government, could only ad- 
vance that the motion was too precipitate. 
The numbers were 254 against and 122 for 
the motion. Within a week of the de- 
bate the Anti-Comlaw League had raised 
116,000/. to press on the agitation. The 
approach of famine in Ireland daunted the 
ministry, and Sir Robert Peel proposed to 
open the ports temporarily for grain to enter 
at a small duty. In his speech at the opening 
of parliament Sir Robert Peel admitted that 
his opinions on the subject of protection had 



undergone a change, and on 27 Jan. 1846 he 
unfolded his free-trade budget, reducing or 
repealing the duties on more than 150 articles, 
and proposing that on 1 Feb. 1849 com 
should be admitted duty free, subject only 
to a registration tax of a shilling a quarter. 

With the repeal of the com laws by the 
minister who for many years had been their 
strongest upholder, Villiers's life-work was 
done. He felt keenly the choice of Cobden 
by the members of the league as the ' one 
incarnation of the free-trade principle;' and, 
although the omission of the leaguers at first 
to ofler him a testimonial, in conjunction 
with the gifts made to Ck)bden and Bright, 
was speedily remedied by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Ricardo, Villiers at once 
intimated that he could accept no pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his services; that he 
held that * the reward of public services is 
public confidence, and I will accept nothing 
else;' and that he only desired a post in 
which he could better 8er\'e his country than 
in the one he then held (i.e. examiner in the 
court of chancery). 

At the general election of 1847 Villiers 
was elected member for South Lancashire 
as well as for Wolverhampton. He felt 
that his means did not enable him to under- 
take the representation of a great county 
constituency, and he preferred to trust the 
tried loyalty of his borough constituents. 
In Januar\' 1850 he was induced by Lord 
.John Russell to move the address in reply 
to the queen's speech, in order to show that 
the government had the confidence of the 
free-traders. At the close of 1852 Villiers 
made his final speech on the subject of free 
trade in the House of Commons. Ix>rd 
Derby was then in oflSce, w^ith Disraeli as 
chancellor of the exchequer. Villiers then 
moved a series of resolutions pledging the 
legislature to accept the act of 1846 as * a 
wise, just, and beneficial measure.' These 
terms were denounced bv Disraeli as * three 
odious epithets,' but he paid Villiers a warm 
tribute of admiration for his consistent ad- 
herence to his principles. The result of the 
debate was to pledge the country to main- 
tain and develop a policy of free trade. Lord 
Derby resigned oflSce. Lord Aberdeen 
formed his coalition ministry, and Villiers 
accepted the post of judge-advocate-general, 
the borough of Wolverhampton re-electing 
him without opposition. In 1859 Lord 
Palmerston offered him the post of president 
of the poor-law board, which he accepted 
with a seat in the cabinet. In that office 
he effected valuable reforms by carrying 
through parliament measures ameliorating 
the condition of the poor in respect of their 
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l^arish settlement, and by establishing uni- 
lormity of assessment throughout the poor- 
law unions, as well as by distributing the 
cost of the maintenance of the settled poor 
over the whole union in proportion to the 



in 1885, when he rose to say that his con- 
stituents were not in favour of the parlia- 
mentary borough being divided into three 
bingle-member divisions. lie was last seen 
in the House of Commons in the autumn of 



rateable value of the parishes. But the chief 1895, when he attended to take the oath 

event in the course of his presidency of the and his seat in the new parliament. Vil- 

poor-law board was the disastrous I^anca- liers died on 10 Jan. 1898 at his residence, 

fihire cotton famine. On the suggestion of 50 Cadof^an Place, London, at the advanced 

Kawlinson (afterwards Sir Kobert). Villiers age of ninety-six, and was buried at Kensal 

introduced a bill enabling the public works Green on 20 Jan. 

loan commissioners to advance sums amount- On June 1879 Lord Granville unveiled, 
ing to nearly 2,000,000/. for the purpose of in front of the Agricultural Hall, Wolver- 
employing the starving cotton operatives hampton, a statue of Villiers in Sicilian 
upon the making of roads and sewerage marble, executed bv William Theed [q. v.], 
works, and upon other operations having which had been paid for by the public sub- 
useful and sanitary ends in view. After scriptions of his constituents. In the sum- 
resigning office in July 1866 he received mer of 1897 Villiers was presented with the 
a pension of 2,000/. a year, which he con- honorary freedom of the borough that he had 
tinued to enjoy until his death. During so long represented in parliament. In addi- 
the American civil war Villiers supported tion to the statue at Wolverhampton, there 
Lord Palmerston in his advocacy of the is another standing in the Manchester Free- 
cause of the Northern States. In the closing trade Hall. His portrait, painted by Cope, 
years of his life he was equally strong in his and exhibited in the Koyal Academy in 
support of the union of Great Britain and 1885, now hangs in the lieform Club, JPall 
Ireland. Throughout his unparalleled length Mall. 

of parliamentary ser^-ice he never failed to [Free-trade Speeches of the Right Hon. 

give his support to the measures of reform Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P., 1883, 2 vols. ; 

to which he pledged himself to his consti- nrticle in Westminster Review, * Charles Pel- 

tuents at Wolverhampton in January 1836 ; ham Villiers and the Repeal of the Com Laws/ 

he rendered Itowland Hill efficient aid in July 1883, reprinted as a pamphlet; Prentice's 

connection with the introduction of penny Hi«tory of th.- Anti-Cornlaw League. 2 vols. ; 

postage; and he did useful work in 1853-4 Mofl^-y*** Life of Cobden; Pall Mall Gazette, 

in presiding over a committee of the House ? J«,°- ^8?* ??^ ^« J*^- ^^^.® • 7'?''"' ^ ""^ 

of CommoSs on public-houses. In foreign 89r^ and obituary notices m daily pape^^^ 

poUtics Villiers took broad views, and in his ^ ' ^^°^ ^® ^*'"- ^^^^1 ^^' ^' ^^' 
later years he often found himself more in VILLIERS, CHRISTOPHER, first 
agreement with the views of the party to Earl of Anglesey (1593P-1630), bom 
which he wos ordinarily opposed than with probably in 1593, was the third son of Sir 
the liberal party. In conversation he had George Villiers of Brooksby, Leicestershire, 
few superiors ; and with the retention of by his second wife, Mary Beaumont, after- 
his mental faculties to the close of his life wards Countess of Buckingham in her own 
he continued to take the keenest interest in right. John Villiers, viscount Purbeck [q.v.], 
the development of political alFairs at home and George Villiers, first duke of Bucking- 
and abroad. With the expansion of the em- ham [^.vj, were brothers of the whole blood, 
pire, however, he had little sympathy, con- and Sir Edward Villiers [q. v.] was his half- 
tending that so long as we maintained a navy brother. Christopher, though * an unattrac- 
powerful enough to defend our shores we had tive and unintelligent * youth, shared the 
m our manufacturing supremacy a sufficient good fortune of the family consequent upon 
cause to attract other countries to trade with the rise of his brother George. In February 
us, without incurring the cost of acquir- 1616-17 he was appointed gentleman of 
ing and safegfuarding an immense colonial the bedchamber to James I, and on 7 March 
empire. following was granted on annuity of two 
Villiers paid his last visit to Wolverhamp- hundred pounds a year {CaL State Papers^ 
ton in 1875, but the borough continued to Dom. 1611-18, pp. 432, 440). In the same 
honour him until the day of his death. He year he became master of the robes, and in 
was elected at fourteen general elections, December Sir Robert Naunton [q. v.], who 
and twice re-elected on taking office under had no sons, was appointed secretary on 
the crown. At every election subsequent to condition that he made Villiers his heir; 
1880 he was returned unopposed, lie was the latter consequently received lands worth 
last heard to speak in the House of Commons 500/. a year. He was also promised 800/. 

t2 
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a year out of the monopoly for gold and I knighted, and died on 4 Jan. 1605-6. By his 
silver thread, but actually received only \ first wife, Audrey (d. 1587), he had issue, be- 
150/. during the whole of its existence ; sides Sir Edward and three daughters, Sir 
(Gabdineb, iv. 13, 22). In addition to |VVilliam, whowassherift'of L#eice8tershirein 
these sources he received considerable sums 1608-9, and was created a baronet on 19 Julv 



from the patent for ale-houses, and his 



1619, an honour which became extinct on the 



malpractices in this connection formed the death of his grandson. Sir William, on 27 Feb. 
subject of charges against him in parlia- ! 1711-12. Sir George married, secondly, Mary, 
ment, which were, however, abandoned {ib, \ daughter of Anthony Beaumont of Qlentield, 
iv. 116). The next step was to secure a j Leicestershire, and by her had issue John 
suitable heiress as a wife ; ineffectual suit | Villiers, viscount Purbeck |^q. v.] ; George 
was made first for the only daughter of Sir j Villiers, first duke of Buckmgham [q. v.] ; 
Sebastian Harvey, lord mayor of London, i Christopher Villiers, first earl of Anglesey 
and then for Elizabeth Norris, daughter of { fq. v.] ; and Susan, who married William 
the Earl of Berkshire. Villiers eventually l Feilding, first earl of Denbigh [q. v.], and is 
marriedElizabeth, daughter of Thomas Shel- I noticed under her husband. Sir George*s 
don of Ilowley, Leicestershire. On 23 | widow was on 1 July 1618 created Coun- 
March 1622-3 he was created Baron Villiers i teas of Buckingham for life, and married, 
of Daventry and Earl of Anglesey. His | secondly. Sir William liayner, and, thirdly, 
mediocre abilities prevented his employment Sir Thomas Compton. She died on 19 April 
in any important position, and he himself 1632 in the sixty-third year of her age, and 
acknowledged to his brother the duke that was buried in St. Edmund*s Chapel, West- 
* his want of preferment proceeded from : minster Abbey. 

his own unwortniness rather than from the Edward, being only half-brother to the 
duke*8 unwillingness * (Cnl. State Papers, . favourite, George, duke of Buckingham, de- 
Dom. 1627-8, p. 327). On G Dec. 1628 he . pended for his advancement more on his own 
was appointed Keeper of Hampton Court, j abilities. He was knighted on 7 Sept. 1616, 
and on 4 March 1628-9 of Bushey Park. ' and in October 1617 succeeded Sir Richard 
He died on 3 April 1630 at Windsor, and i Martin asmasterof the mint, and in Novem- 
was buried on t^e 12th in St. George's i ber 1618 became comptroller of the court of 
Chapel. An engp-aving after a portrait by , wards. On 30 Dec. 1620 he was returned 
Honthorst is given in Doyle's * Official Ba- | to parliament as member for Westminster, 
ronage.' ' but was in the samu month sent to the 

Ilis only sou, Charles ^'ilIier8 (d. 1661), Elector Frederick to say that assistance 
succeeded as second earl of Anglesey ; would be rendered him, but only on condi- 
married, on 25 A])ril 1648, Mary, widow of . tion that he entered into an agreement to 
hiscousin, W^illiam Villiers, viscountGrundi- relinquish the crown of Bohemia (Gardiner, 
son, and mother of Barbara Villiers [q. v.], iii. 3t^6, iv. 178, 181). He returned before 
and died without issue, being buried at May and took his seat in parliament, but 
St. Martin-in-tlie-Fields, London, on 4 Feb. , was in that month temporarily excluded 
1660-1. His honours became extinct, and i from the house for attempting to speak on 
the estates passed to his sister Anne, widow , the question of a patent in which he was 
of Thomas bavilc, earl of Sussex [([. v.] i personally interested (Cat. State Paper*, 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-30. passim ; : y^^' H^l^--^'^)- This was apparently the 
Spedding's Bacon ; Court and Times of James I ; i famous gold and silver patent in which A il- 
Court and Times of Charles I ; Gardiner's Hist, i l»ers had invested 4,000/. in 1017, and from 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Burke's Kxtinct and G. E. j which he derived an income of 500/. an- 
C[okayne]'s Peerages.] A. F. P. ! nually. His conduct in this business was 

vindicated in the inquiry by the House of 



VILLIERS, Sir EDWARD (1585?- 
1626), president of Munster, born about 
1585, was the second son of Sir George 
Villiers, by his first wife, Audrey, daughter 
of William Saunders of Harrington, North- 
amptonshire. His father. Sir Georoe Vil- 
liers (d. 1606), came of a family which 
claimed descent from a companion of NViUiam 
the Conqueror, and had long been settled at 



Lords in June, and Villiers was allowed to 
resume his seat in the commons {ib, p. 264 ; 
Gardiner, iv. 12, 17, 116). In the follow- 
ing September he was again sent to the 
Elector Frederick, then serving with the 
Dutch army, to persuade him to withdraw 
from it and submit to the emperor. Gn 
23 Sept. 1622 he was granted a lease of the 
customs and subsidies on gold and silver 
Brooksby in Leicestershire (Collins, Peer- ■ thread on condition of surrendering the 
age, iv. 172-7, s.v. 'Jersey, Earl of). He mastership of the mint, but the latter office 
served as sheriff of Leicestershire in 1591, was ; was restored to him in July 1624. He was 
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re-elected for Westminster on 22 Jan. 1023- 
1624, and on 25 April 1625; in August of 
the latter year he asked the commons to pre- 
vent a dissolution by desisting from their 
attack on Buckingham. 

Meanwhile James I, in January 1624-5, 
appointed Villiers president of Munster; the 
appointment was confirmed by Charles I on 
6 May following, and in August Villiers 
went over to assume his duties. He held 
the post little over a year, and was absent 
for several months during that period ; but 
he created a very favourable impression bv 
his tenure of the office. He died in the col- 
lege of Youghal, which he made his official 
residence, on 7 Sept. 1626, * as much to the 
grief of the whole province as ever any 

fovemor died ' ( Wottox, liemainSf Letter 8). 
[e was buried at the east end of the Cork 
transept of St. Mary's, Youghal, and his 
tomb, which is still in good preservation, 
bears an epitaph in verse, which is also an 
epigram, and is said to resemble those 
written by Ben Jonson (Croker, liesearchea 
in the South of Ireland, p. 150). 

Villiers married Barbara, eldest daughter 
of Sir John St. John and niece of Oliver 8t. 
John, viscount Grandison [q. v.1, whose 
Tiscountcy was specially entailed upon his 
niece's issue. Consequently her eldest son 
by Sir Edward Villiers, William, succeeded 
St. John as second Viscount (grandison in 
1630; he was father of Barbara Villiers 
[q. v.], duchess of Cleveland. Sir Edward's 
second and third sons, George and John, 
succeeded as third and fourth viscounts Gran- 
dison ; the fourth son, Sir Edward (1620- 
1689), was father of Edward Villiers, first 
earl of Jersey [q. v.] 

[Cal. Stat© Papers, Dom. 1611-26, passim, 
Ireland, 1616-26,* pp. 271. 568; Morrin's Cal. 
Patent and Close Rulls, Ireland. Charles 1, pa8* 
sim ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Pith Rep. App. pt. iii. 
vol. iv. pp. 159, 261, 268, 269, 430 ; Oftieial Re- 
turn Members of Pari. ; Lascellcs's Liber Muner. 
Hibemicorum; Lismore Papers, ed. Grosarf, Ibt 
BtT. ii. 366-8, 382 ; Lords' and Commons* Jour- 
nals ; Spe 'ding's Bacon ; Gardiner's Hist. vols, 
lii-r. passim; Collins and Burke's Extinct and 
Extant and G. E. C[okayne]*8 Peerages.] 

A. F. P. 

VILLIERS, EDWARD, first Earl of 
Jebset (1656-1711), born in 1656, was eldest 
fion of Sir Edward Villiers, knight marshal, 
by his first wife, Frances, youngest daughter 
of Theoj)hilu8 Howard, second earl of Suttblk 
[q. V J Elizabeth \'illiers, countess of Ork- 
ney [q. v.], was his sister. The father. Sir 




ward (1620-1089), who was fourth son 
of Sir Edward Villiers (1585.5*- 1620) [q. v.], 
received knighthood on 7 April 1680, and a 



grant of the manor and royal house of Rich- 
mond in recognition of his services in the 
civil war. The mother acted as governess 
to the Princesses Mary and Anne(auerward8 
queens of England), and her son Edward 
attended Princess Mary to Holland after her 
marriage with the Prince of Orange. 

On the proclamation of William and Mary 
as king and queen, Edward Villiers was 
appointed master of the horse to the queen 
(February 1688-9^, and in June succeeded 
his father as knight marshal. On 20 March 
1690-1 he was raised to the peerage as Vis- 
count Villiers of Dartfordand Baron Villiers 
of Hoo. After the queen's death (1694) 
he was in 1 695 sent as envoy-extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the States-General ; 
in 1097 he became one of the lords justices 
of Ireland, a plenipotentiary' for the treaty 
of Kyswick, and ambassador-extraordinary 
at The Hague. On 13 Oct. of the same 
year he was created Earl of Jersey, and in 
1698 he went to Paris as ambassador-extra- 
ordinary. Rt^turning to England in 1699, 
he became secretary of state for the southern 
department on 14 May, and was one of the 
lords justices of England successively in 

1699, l7(X), and 1701. He acted as a pleni- 
potentiary in the second treaty of partition, 
and was appointed lord chamberlain in June 

1700, holding the same otfice after the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne in 1702, in which 
vear he received the honorary deg^ree of 
b.C.L., Oxford. Next year, having joined 
the party of Lord Nottingham in the cabi- 
net in resisting Godolphin*s foreign policy, 
he shared the discomfiture of his leader. 
Nottingham resigned his ofiice of secretary 
of state in 1704, and the queen, acting under 
Godolphin*8 advice, sent messages to Jersey 
and Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.] dismissing 
them from oflice. Jersey never held ofiice 
again. His wife Barbara, whom he married 
in 1681, was a roman catholic, the daughter 
of William Chifiinch [q. v.], closet-keeper to 
Charles II, which perhaps was the imme- 
diate cause of his being actively implicated 
in Jacobite plots, as the secret correspon- 
dence of M. de Torcv with the priest Gaul- 
tier at the close of 1710 undoubtedly proves 
him to have been. Nevertheless he had been 
nominated one of the plenipotentiaries at 
the congreas of Utrecht, and was to have re- 
ceived the appointment of lord privy seal on 
the very day, 26 Aug. 1711, when a fit of 
apoplexy caused his death. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 4 Sept. 

In Macky'ft curious * Memoirs ' the Earl of 
Jersey is mentioned as having ' gone through 
all the great Ofiices of the Kingdom, with 
a very ordinary Understanding; was em- 
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ployed by one of the greatest Kings that 
ever was, in Affairs of the greatest conse- 
quence, and yet a Man of weak Capacity. 
He makes a very good Figure in his Person, 
being tall, well-shaped, liandsome, and 
dresses clean/ 

Portraits of the earl and his countess, by 
Kneller (three-quarter figures), are at M iddle- 
ton Park, Lord Jersey's seat in Oxfordshire. 

Villiers was succeeded as second earl by his 
eldest 8on,AViLLiAMViLLiER8(l()82:-'-1721), 
who graduated M.A. from Queens* College, 
Cambridge, in 1700, was M.P. for Kent 
170»j-8, and on account of his Jacobite sym- 
pathies received a titular earldom from the 
* old ' Pretender. His son "William, t bird earl 
(d, 17()0),wasfatherof GeorgeBussy Villiers, 
fourth earl of Jersey [q. v.] Thomas Villiers, 
first earl of Clarendon q. v.], was second son 
of the second earl of Jersev. 

[Peurapcs by Collins, 13urke, Doyle, and G. K. 
C[okayne] ; Stanhope's Reign of Queen Anne.] 

H. E. M. 

VILLIERS, ELIZABETH, Countkss 
OF Orkney (1657 ?-173;5), mistress of Wil- 
liam HI, bom about 1657, was the daughter 
of Colonel Sir Edward Villiers of Kichmond, 
Surrey, knight-marshal of the household, 
by his first wife, Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of Theophilus Howard, second earl of 
Suffolk [q. v.] Sir Edward was a younger 
brother of the second Viscount Grandison. 
Elizabeth was thus first cousin to Barbara 
Villiors, the notorious mistress of Charles II. 
Her ninther was govern«'S3 to the young 
princesses Mary and Anno, daughters of 
James, duke of York, and P^lizubeth was an 
associate of the Princess ^lary from earlv 
years. When, therefore, the marriage was 
arranged between Mary and the Prince of 
Orange, Elizabeth went over to The Hague 
as maid of honour in Mary's suite (November 
1677) in company with her sister Anne 
Villiers, a general favourite, and her brother, 
Edward \'illiers (afterwards first I^^arl of 
Jersey) [(j. v.^, who no doubt owed his ra])id 
advancement in large measure to lier in- 
fluence. Far from beautiful, but quick and 
clever, tlie Villiers family seem to have 
fascinated William and his favourites, and 
they soon intercepted princely favour to an 
extent which was to prove a lasting source 
of chagrin to the princess. Mrs. \'illiers 
accompanied Mary to England (Kebriiary 
1G89), and William, shortly after his corona- 
t ion, set t led upon his mist ress a largi* ])ort ion 
of James IPs Irish estatt^s (over 1K).(X)0 
acres in all, valued at 1^6,000/. a year), but 
the grant was saddled with rent-charges in 
the interests of James's discarded mistresses 
and others, and Elizabeth's revenue did 



not perhaps greatly exceed 6,0001. a year; 
the grants were revoked by parliament 
in 1699 (cf. GuizoT, Hist, chap, xxxii.) 
The mistress ' en titre ' was a consider- 
able intrigante. The Villierses hat^ the 
Churchills, and Elizabeth carefully retailed 
to William all the gossip to Marlborough's 
detriment, of which there was no lack (WoL- 
8ELEY, Liffy ii. 120, 244, 260). She was 
jealous of her younger sister, Anne, who had 
married the Earl of Portland, and is said to 
have pushed forward Keppel as a counter- 
poise to the latter. In November and De- 
cember 1G93 she acted as an intermediary 
between the king and Shrewsbury [see Tal- 
bot, Chables, Duke of Shrewsbfry\ 
When Mary died, however, William was 
touched by remorse, and, it is said, specially 
moved by a letter from his wife imploring 
him to discontinue an intercourse which she 
had ever bewailed. Tenison bore the letter 
after the queen's death, and exacted a pro- 
mise from William to break off his connec- 
tion with his mistress, preaching upon the 
occasion a sermon 'Concerning Holy Kesolu- 
tion,' which was printed by the royal com- 
mand (30 Dec. 1694). Within a twelve- 
month of Mary*s death William arranged 
a match between Elizabeth Villiers and Lord 
George Hamilton [q. v.] The pair were mar- 
ried at St. Martins, Ludgate, on 25 Nov, 
1695, and Hamilton was on Jan. 1695-(> 
created Earl of Orkney . During Anne's reign 
Ladv Orknev was a wise counsellor to her 
husband. Swift termed her the wisest woman 
he ever knew, and she was frequently con- 
sulted bv llarley during the crisis of 1709- 
1710. ^he assisted at the entertainment 
of George I and George II at Cliefden, and 
was present at the coronation of George II, 
at which ceremony Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu gives a ludicrous description of her 
ai)pearance * in the train of a protuberance,* 
* a mixture of fat and wrinkles.* A story is 
told of a meeting between her, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, the Duchess of Kendal, and 
Catharine Sedley, countess of Dorchester, 
who commented broadly upon the unique 
character of such a gathering. She died in 
Albemarle Street on 19 April 1733. In 1701) 
she founded an English school at Middleton, 
CO. Cork ( Sm iTii, IIiMt. 0/ Cork, i. 153). Lord 
Lansdowne celebrated in his * Progress of 
Beauty * the graces of her mind ; in person 
she was not prepossessing, and, according* 
to Swift, ' s<iuipted like a dragon.' No por- 
trait of her has been engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. 1733, p. 215; Collins's Peerage, 
iii. 71)1 ; J.»j-se*s Court of England, 1688-1760, 
vol. i. ; Slirewsl'ury Corrtsp. ed. Coxe, chap. ii.; 
Burnet's Own Time, iii. 130, iv. 425 ; Ealph's 
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History, ii. 716 ; Pope'H Works, cd. Elwin and 
Court hope, viii. 389 ; Stanhope's Reipn of Queen 
Anne, 1870; Strickhmd's Queens of England, 
vol. vii. passim; Suffolk Corresp. ed. Crokcr, 
1824; Tidjspiegel, October 1892, p. 159: 
Tun ison's Memoirs; Granville's Poems ap. An- 
derson, vol. vii.] T. S. 

VILLIERS, FRANCOIS IIUET (1772 ?- 
181. *J), painter, son of Jean-Baptiste Huet, a 
French artist of rej)ute, was bom in Paris 
about 177:?, and studied under Iiis father. 
ll(i exhibited portraits at the Paris salon in 
1799, 1800, and 1801, and then settled in 
London. He was a versatile artist, drawing 
landscapes, animals, and architecture, but 
excelled in his portraits in miniature and 
oils. He was appointed miniature-painter to 
the Duke and ])uchess of York, his portraits 
of whom wen* engraved, as were also those 
of Louis XV HI, the Duke and Duchess of 
Angoulcme, the Due d'Knghien, and Mrs. 
(juentin. Villiers painted many actresses 
and other ladies in mythological characters, 
and his *Hebe' was very popular and fre- 
quently engraved. He exhibited largelv at 
tne Koyal Academy and other exhibitions 
from 1803 until his death, and was one of 
the'Associated Artists in Watercolours^from 
1808 to 1812. He published two sets of 
t»tching8 — *l{udiments of Cattle,* 1805, and 
* lludiments and Characters of Trees,* 180(5 
— and made the drawings for some of the 
plates in Ackermann*s * Westminster Abbey.* 
Villiers died in Great Marlborough Street, 
London, on 27 July 1H13, and wa.s buried in 
St. Pancras churchyard. 

[Gent. Mag. ISu] ii. 197 ; Kodgrave's Diet, 
of^ Artists; Dussieux's Artistes Fran(;ais a 
VKtranger; Roget's Hist, of the 'Old Water- 
colour' Soc.] F. M. (VI). 

VILLIERS, GEOliGE, first Duke of 
Buckingham ( 1592-1 G28), court favourite, 
bom on 2H Aug. lo92, was second son of Sir 
George Villiers of Drooksby in I^iicester- 
shire, and his second wife, Mary, daughter 
of Anthony Deaumont of Glenfield, Leices- 
tershire ( WoTToy's Life in Jltrrl. Mi^tc, ed. 
1810, viii. 613). His brothers, Sir John, first 
viscount Purbeck, and Christ oj)her, earl of 
Anglesey, and his half-brother Sir Edward, 
are separately noticeil. His mother had for- 
merly been a waiting-gentlewoman in the 
household of Lady Beaumont of Cole Orton 
[see under Villiers, Sir Edward] (AVKii- 
ix)y, S^:ref Hint, of the Court of Janiea I; 
AVilson in Kekxet, ii. (J98). 

At tt^n years of age George was *8ent to 
Billcsdon school, in the same county, where 
he wastaught the principles of music and other 
slight literature till the thirteenth year of his 
age, at which time his father died' (Wotton, 




in Harl. Misc, viii. 614). After this he lived 
with his mother at (loodby, where, being 
*by nature little contemplative,* he learnt 
merely to dance and fence, in preparation 
for the life of a courtier. AVith this object 
in view his mother sent him at the age of 
eighteen to France, strangely enough in com- 
pany with Sir John Eliot, 'where he im- 
proved himself well in the language for one 
that had so little grammatical foundation, 
but more in the exercises of that nobilitv.for 
the 8pact5 of three years.* After his return 
he remained for a vear under his mother's 
roof. In 1614, in liis twenty-second year, 
young Villiers came to London. His first 
thought was to marry a daughter of Sir 
liOger Aston, but his poverty was such as 
to render an immediate marriage unadvisabloy 
and he was recommended by Sir John Graham, 
a gentleman of the binlchamber, to throw the 
lady over and to try his fortune at court (16.) 

In August 1614 Villiers wos introduced 
to the king at Aj)ethoq)e. The good-looking 
sprightly youth caught James's fancy. An 
attempt made in November to procure him a 
post in the bedchamber failed in consequence 
of Somerset*s opposition, but tlie ottico of 
cupbearer was given him, placing his foot 
on the first rung of the ladder (Chamberlain 
to Carleton, 24 Nov. 1614, iState Papers, 
Doni. Ixxviii. 61 ). Yet Somerset bv his de- 
merits contributtKi most to the young cour- 
tier*s advancement. Haughty and irritat- 
ing, Somerset graduallv alienated the king 
bv his ill-temper and liis airs of superiority. 
\ illiers, whose temper was amiable in these 
days, was pushed forward by the crowd of 
courtiers who took umbrage at the arrogance 
of Somerst't, and even by statesmen, to whom 
the close connection between Somerset and 
the Spanish party, headed by the Howards, 
was in itself a ground of olfence. Among 
these was Archbishop Abbot, who won over 
the queen, and it was on her entreaty that on 
23 April 1()1*> James, in defiance of Somer- 
set's remonstrances, appointed Villiers gen- 
tleman of the IxKlchamber (Abbot's narrative 
inRrsHWORTH,!. 45<5). On the 24th Villiers 
was knighted ( N iciiOLs, Prvyreswn, iii. SO), a 
pension of 1,000/. being granted him for his 
maintenance. 

As yet, however, the rise of Villiers was 
of no i>o1itical significance. Somerset main- 
tained his ascendency, shaken indetnl by the 
united opiK)sition of the anti-Spanish party, 
but by no means overthrown. When the 
crash came in the autumn of 1615 the re- 
moval of Somerset was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the further rise of Villiers, but it 
made such a rise inevitable. It was not a case 
of one official succeeding another, but rather 
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of personal influence asserting itself, which 
might gradually be transformed into politi- 
cal power. In the case of Villiers the trans- 
formation came very gradually indeed. He 
had neither political principles nor political 
alliances, and for the t ime all he nsKed was 
to sun himself in the king's favour. Consider- 
ing himself the wisest of mankind, James 
needed a joung companion, full on the one 
hand of mirth and jollity, and on the other 
hand ready to carry out his bidding in poli- 
tical matters, whatever it might happen to be. 
A purely domestic relation with the king 
is inaicate<l by the appointment of Villiers 
on 3 Jan. 1016 to the mastership of the horse, 
which gave him the control of the royal 
stables, and by his investiture with the order 
of the Garter on 24 April. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, such a restrained position was quite 
untenable. James could not, asKlizabeth had 
done, distinguish Ix'tween personal favourites 
and political advisers. Independent as he 
imagined himself to be, he lell too readily 
under the sway of an intimate companion, 
and those who wanted to gain the king to 
their ends had leurnt by this time that the 
easiest way was to ap])roach him through 
the favourite. Bacon, in tendering advice 
to Villiers on the policy which appeared to 
him desirable to pursue, and in nis general 
expectation that Villiers would be an instru- 
ment for establishing better relations between 
the king and the nation, probably only did 
that which scores of less thoughtful persons 
wer«? doing in the interests of their own 
advancement. 

Villiers, who on '27 An jr. l^HO was cn*ated 
Viscount \'illiers and BiirDU W'addon. to 
which was soon addeda ^riint of hind valued 
at 80,000/., and who on .'> .Jan. 1017 became 
Earl of Buckingham, could not be brought 
to interest himself in such high matters. 
He had been anti-Spunish at his first ap- 
pearance at court bfcaustj .Somerset was on 
ihe side of Spain, and in lOlO he declared for 
>Ahe Spanish marriage because it was at that 
time agreeable to the king. What he really 
wanted was to acquire notability as the dis- 
penser of patronage. In IClO be insisted on 
clearing away all other claims in order to 
place his own nominees in an office in thekwg's 
bench formerly held by Sir John Boper. In 
10 1 7 he stopped the appointment oQ-'elverton 
to the attorney-generalship, though it had 
been sanctioned by the king, till the candidate 
had m*ade sume^kind of submission to him- 
self. Buckingham, however, had not merely 
to assert his own importance; he had to please 
his motlier by providing his brothers and 
sisters with good marriages; and in 1()17 he 
made his first essay in the case of Sir John 



Villiers, his eldest brother by the whole 
blood. Sir John had set his mind on marry- 
ing Frances Coke, the daughter of the great 
lawyer. Coke, with some reluctance, came 
into the scheme; but Bacon, now lord-keeper, 
remonstrated with Buckingham, on the 
ground that it would be politically unwise 
to contract an alliance with one who had 
been so stubborn an opponent of the kingV 
wishes. James, however, took up his fa- 
vourite's part, and Buckingham treated the 
lord-keeper with the utmost coolness, only 
according his forgiveness after recei\'ing 
a humble apology. On 28 Se])t. Coke was 
reintroduced to his seat at the council 
t^ble. 'I am neither a god nor an angel,* 
said James on the occasion, but * a man like 
any other, and confess to loving those dear 
to me more than other men. You mav be 
sure that I love the Earl of Buckingham more 
than any one else. . . . Christ had his John, 
and I have my George.' The result was that 
* George ' was to have his way whenever he 
cliose to ask for it (Gardiner, Hist, of 
Enffl. iii. 86-98). 

On 1 Jan. 1618 the earl became Marr[uis 
of Buckingham. In the course of the year he 
was found in opposition to the Howanls. It 
does not appear that he felt any dislike to 
them on account of their support of the 
Spanish marriage, but it was enough for 
him that by their possession of high political 
oftices they presented the only possible bar 
to his own influence. Before the end of the 
vear Suffolk had be^n driven from the 
treasurership and Nottingham from the 
admiralty ; Suflblk's son-in-law, Walling- 
ford, from the mastership of the wards ; and 
Lake, a dependent of Suffolk's, from the 
secretaryship of state. On 19 Jan. 1617 
Buckingham became lord high admiral. 

So far as it was possible for a man of his 
character, Buckingham did what he could to 
save.tlie navy from the wretched state into 
which it had fallen under Nott ingliam. A 
riav}' commission, of which the leading spirit 
was Sir .Tohn Coke, was a]q)ointed, which 
substituted the habits of business men for 
the peculation which had prevailed under 
the shadow of Nottingham's name. Bucking- 
ham, however, had neither the requisite 
knowledge of seamanship nor the stem self- 
devotion needed for a great administrator, 
and, although he appears to have been de» 
sirous of making satisfactory appointments, 
a favourite surrounded by favourites was 
hardly the man to restore the navy to the 
efficiency of EHzabeth's reign (Oppexiieut, 
Tlte Administration of the JRoyal AVrry, i. 
184-205). 

In managing the navy Buckingham had a 
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free hand. In ([iit^stions of foreign policy he 
still worked as the mere instrument of the 
king. I'p to the end of 1619, whenever his 
acti(m can be tniced, lu* appears as James's 
mouthpiece in advocating an understanding 
with Spain for the settlement of the Bohemian 
troubles. In February 1020, after the elec- 
tion of Frederick to the l^themian crown, 
Buckingham is found urging his master to 
defend the palatinate, and was only re- 
strained by James from offering a contri- 
bution of i(V.KX)/. to that cause. There was, 
however, no political constancy in him, 
and two montlis later, irritated by injuries 
suflrred by English sailors fmm tlu; l)utch 
in the East Indies, he allowed his indigna- 
tion to extend to all protestants, and was 
once more hand and glove with (londomar. 
It is not unlikely that this change of feeling 
was strengthened by his courtship of Lady 
Katherine Manners, a Komanciitholic, daugh- 
ter of the Roman catholic Earl of Rutland. 
James, howevj-r, forbade his favourite to 
marrv a recusant, and it was onlv after the 
lady's nominal conversion that the king's 
consent was obtained. On 10 May Ui'20 
the couph^ were married by Williams, the 
worldly-wise ch*rgyman who had secured 
Buckingham's good-will by the skill with 
which he had ])iied his bride with arguments 
in favour of the church of England [see 
AViLLiAMs, John, loB^-KJoO]. 

The question of defending the palatinate 
was btill pres>ing, but James had r«*solved 
not to take part in it further than by giving 
permission t<> Frederick's ambassador, Dohna, 
to levy volunteers to be 8*.»nt to the scene of 
action. Buckingham had at once a candi- 
date for their command to propose in Sir 
Edward C^ecil, but Dohua n?fused to accept 
him, and in June nameil Sir Horace Vere. a 
far better general, in his stead. Jiuekingham 
tn»att»d the rejection of his nomine«> as a per- 
flonal alfront. At the same time that he was 
ostensibly taking ])art in u scheme for the de- 
fenccof the palatinate, he was discussing with 
Ciondomar not only an alliance with Spain 
against the Dutch, but an actual partition 
01 the territory of the republic. In one way 
or another Buckingham had cooled down 
80 far as the palatinate was concerned. 
*The palatine,' lie said to (londomar, * is 
mounted upon a high horse, but he must be 
pulled off in ord^ to make him listen to his 
tather-in-law's allvice.' 

When parliament met on .'M) Jan. 1(5:^1, 
Frederick having In'en defeat«.»d and driven 
out of Bohemia, there was a pro.«piH.*t of the 
defence of the palatinate Ix^ing openly under- 
taken by James. As soon as it ap])eared 
that James was more ready to negotiate 



than to fight, the House of Commons, em- 
bittered by its disappointment, raised a cry 
against the monopolies which had b(*eu la- 
vishly granted of late years, for the most part 
with the idea of protecting English indus- 
try. In these grants Buckingham was to some 
extent involved. His half-brother, Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, had invested 4,000/. in the 
manufacture of gold and silver thread under 
a patent of monopoly, and on 10 April 1017 
Buckingham wrote to Yelverton, tm* attor- 
ney-general, asking him to support the patent. 
In 1018 the monopoly was taken into the 
king's hands, and a iiension of 500/. a year 
was granted to Sir lulward Villiers out of the 
profits, and another ]>ension of 800/. a year 
to Buckinghanrs younger brother, Christo- 
pher. When the commons decreed the 
]>atont to be illegal and oppressive, they 
naturally complaintnl that one of its results 
had been to put money, or hopes of money, 
at the disiKJsal of two of Buckingham's 
brothers. It seems that others of Bucking- 
ham's dependents made something out of 
other monopolies, and indeed, as affairs then 
stood at court, it is unlikely that any one 
would secure a lucrative ccmcession without 
his goodwill : but though it is probable that, 
after th«j fashitm of the day, he received pre- 
sents from these men, no formal ])aymentof 
money to himself is traceable. Nevert heless, 
when the storm broke by the flight of Sir 
(liles Mompesson [q. v.], Buckingham took 
alarm, and sought to clear himself by throw- 
ing the blame on the referees — the members 
of the council who had recommended the 
mono]X)lies as legal or useful. AVilliams 
counselled him to swim with the tide and 
to place himself at the head of the angry 
commons. Buckingham carried Williams 
to the king, and the result was that James 
himself on 12 March announced his readi- 
ness to redress grievances. .^)n the K'ith 
Buckingham s])oke much niort? strongly 
befont the commons in a conference with 
the other house. Xanihig his two brothers 
as having b<>en iniplicated-in the monopolies, 
he said that if his father had begotten two 
sons to be grievances to the conuiLC^i wealth, 
he had begotten a third son ^|||^&'ould help 
in punishing them. Buckinj 
part well; but thi»re was s( 
m this disclaimer of those 
bv a system of which he 
the chief sup j)ort. 

Scarcely had Buckingham cleanul himself 
from the monopolies l)t;fore he si^emed likely 
to be involved in the attack on Bacon. 
I^con had expected much from him when 
Buckingham hrst entered (m his career, and 
had, even after he had shown himself little 
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capable of ffreatnesA, remained his devoted 
counsellor. Buckingham, however, had shown 
himself unready to take good advice, and 
had pestered Bacon with constant attempts 
to interfere in suits de]>ending in chancery. 
At the end of March, when charges of cor- 
ruption had been raised against Bacon, 
Buckingham indeed threw himself impe- 
tuously into his friend's defence, and called 
on the king to dissolve the accusing parlia- 
ment. In April this chivalric impetuasity 
had cooled down, and he talked of Bacon 
as having richly deserved the disgrace which 
had fallen upon him. When, however, on 
1ft April, Bacon's case came before the House 
of Lords, Buckingham raised what points he 
could in his favour, and on the 24th obtained 
a vote excusing him from being brought to 
the bar. Buckingham, in short, was ready 
to do as much for liis old friend as could be 
done without risking his own position. 

On 30 April the favourite sustained a new 
shock. Yelverton, brought from his prison 
in the Tower to the bar of the House of 
Lords, talked of the threats brought against 
him for refusing to support some of the most 
questionable of the monopolies, and threa- 
tened Buckingham with the fate of Hugh 
Spencer [see HEsrENCEK, Hugh] for * plac- 
ing and displacing officers about a king/ 
Buckingham haughtily urged that his accuser 
might be allowed to proceed with his charge. 
* He that will seek to stop him,' he said, * is 
more my enemy than his.' (hi 1« May 
Buckingham moved that the House of Lords 
should censure Yelverton for an attack on 
the king's honour. The house insisted on 
hearing the prisoner's deft'nee,but on the Kith 
delivered a sentence wliich included the pay- 
ment of five thousand marks to Buckingliam. 
With a magnificent show of jxent^rosity Buck- 
ingham remitted his portion of the fine, and 
then boasted that he was ' parliament proof.' 
At the same time the charges against 8ir 
Edward andChristophtTVillierS were allowed 
to drop (Gakdixer, iv. lli'-l()). 

That l^uckingham had saved himself was 
partly owing to hia own versatility, but .>till 
more because a (juarrel with him was tanta- 
mount to a quarrel with the king, for wliich 
neither house was as yet prepared. He was 
always ready with a disjday of magnanimity, 
and in July he obtained the liberation of a 
number of ])olitical prisoners, some of whom 
had been placed in durance in consecjuence 
of their hostility to himself. When parlia- 
ment met after its summer adjournment it 
was occupied with foreign affairs, but Buck- 
ingham did not, so far as we know, openly 
take part in the discussions. Yet there could 
be no doubt that he was at this time opposed 



to any war in defence of the German pro- 
testants, while he eagerly advocated a war 
against the Dutch on account of their ill- 
treatment of English merchants in the East 
Indies. In September 1021 he even went 
so far as to betray to Gondomar a letter sent 
by Frederick to the king, assuring him at 
the same time that not a penny of English 
money should be spent in the palatinate. 
When the opi>08ition between the king and 
the commons had grown to a head, Buddn^ 
ham, on 30 Dec, supported in the coun^ 
James's resolution to dissolve parliament, 
and immediately afterwards congratulated 
Gondomar on the result. 

Whatever changes might take place in the 
political world, there was no change in Buck- 
ingham's unbounded influence at court. In 
the early part of 1622 he used it to wring 
from Bacon the sale of York House bv ref us- 
ing to allow him to come to London till the 
house passed into his own i)ossession (Sped- 
DING, Life and Letters of Bacon, vii. 304r-47). 
About the same time Buckingham, w^hose 
wife had now virtually reverted to the Roman 
catholic faith, was thinking of changing his 
own religion, while his mother was looking 
in the same direction. James, however, was 
apparently displeased, and on 3 Jan. Buck- 
ingham, with his wife, mother, and several 
kinswomen, was confirmed by the bishop of 
London. On 24 May a conference took place 
between Laud and the Jesuit Fisher, osten- 
sibly for the satisfaction of Buckingham's 
mother — now Countess of Buckingham — but 
in reality for the satisfaction of Buckingham 
himself As far as the old ladv was con- 
cerned all Laud's arguments were thrown 
away; but either by the conference itself or 
by reasoning used hi private, Buckingham 
resolved to abandon all thought of change, 
and accepted Laud as his confessor. On t he 
g^eat question of the day — the Spanish mar- 
riage — he had been on the side of Spain, and 
as he had now as much influence over Charles 
as he ever had with his father, he can hardly 
have been a stranger to the promise given by 
the young prince to Gondomar before the 
latter returned to his own country that he 
would follow him to ^ladrid if the Spaniard 
advised him to do so (Gardixkr, iv. .'^69). 

For Buckingham, as for James, the Spanish 
marriage could not now be dissociated from 
the maintenance of the palatinate in the hands 
of the king's son-in-law, and in September 
1()22, when Tilly was besieging Heid»dberg, 
he addressed a strong remonstrance to (lon- 
domar (Cabala, p. 224), and, after the news 
of the fall of the place reached England, 
despatched Endymion Porter to Madrid to 
prepare the way for a visit from the prince 
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to fetch home his bride, in a fleet of which 



ham, however, appealed from the committee 



Buckingham was to be in command. Buck- to a new parliament which met on 16 Feb. 



in^rham was sanguine enough to suppose that, 
after so unwonted a display of personal con- 
fidence, the king of Spain would force or 
jH^rsuade the emperor to abandon all claims ! 



In that parliament Buckingham figured as 
the popular leader in a popular war. On 
24 teh.f with all but royal state, he told, 
after his own fashion, to the two houses the 



against Frederick in Germany, and he had , tale of the visit to Spain, ending with a 
no ditiiculty in impressing his own audacity ■ request that they should give advice whether 
on the irresolute mind of Charles. In Fe- I the negotiations with Spain for the marriage 
bruary 1623, when the prospect of the com- and the palatinate were any longer to be 

Sliance of Spain with James's ])olitical kept on foot, 
emands had grown darker, Buckingham The two Spanish ambassadors then in £ng- 
and Charles wrung from the old king his land, Inojosa and Coloma, complained to 
consent to an adventurous journey which James of the rude language which Bucking- 
t hey were to take incognito to Madrid. On had used of their muster. Votes in both 
17 Feb. they set out, arriving in Paris on houses on 27 Feb. cleared him from blame, 
the 21st, and in Madrid on 7 March. I * In the way that Buckingham holds,' said 

The difficulties of the situation were not ' Phelips, * I i>ray that he shall keep his head 
long in revealing themselves. The Spaniards on his shoulciers to see thousands of Spaniards' 
could not imagine that the step would have , heads either from their shoulders or in the 
been taken unless Charles haa intended to ! seas.' * And shall he lose his head ? * cried 
allow of his conversion, and Buckingham i Coke. * Never any man deserved better of 
had to protest that such a course was not to ' his king and country.' On 28 Feb. the lords 
be thought of. Steenie, as James called him condemned the negotiations with Spain, and 
from some fancied resemblance to a picture on the following day the commons followed 
of St. Stephen, wrote to the king in praise suit. After much resistance James, appealed 
of the infanta's beauty; but he soon found to by parliament and bullied by Bucking- 
that the infanta's hand was not to be se- ham, at last, on 23 March, declared the ne- 
cured without extravagant concessions. Dis- gotiations with Spain to be dissolved. James 
illusioned as he soon was, he gave offence . had now found a master in his favourite. 



by studied rudeness, and also, if the Spanish 
accusations are to be trusted, by the open 
dissoluteness of his life in the midst of a 



Buckingham would not allow him to receive 
the Spanish ambassadors except in his own 
presence, that he might insist afterwards on 



court which was at least decorous in public, their requests being disallowed. The com- 
On 18 May James created him a duke — the binationof Buckingham with the two houses 



first known in England since Norfolk's exe- 
cution — but the accession of dignity gave 



down when she hath none to follow her' 



of the war. James wanted to have a land 



and the heir-apparent was irresistible. Buck- 
ingham was not content with getting his 
him no assistance in his rash enteq)rise. ' way. lie must signalise in the eye of the 
Before long he had entered on a personal world the hopelessness of resistance. AVith 1 
quarrel with Olivares, and on 30 Aug., in this object he, supported by Charles, fixed 
company with the prince, he left Madrid, on the lord treasurer, the Earl of Middlesex, 
convinced that the Spaniards had been de- who had all along been opposed to a war 
luding the English government ever since with S])ain. They stirred up the commons ', 
the commencement of the negotiations. . to impeach him on charges of peculation, i 

Upon his arrival in England Buckingham and, though James told them that they were ; 
set to work to draw James into a war with ' preparing a rod for themselves, rejoiced when i 
Spain, urging him to make the restitution I the lords sentenced him to dismissal from j 
of the palatinate an indispensable condition > office and to a heavy fine. With no less ' 
of the prince's marriage. On 1 Nov. he made obstinacy did Buckingham insist on the harsh ' 
a declaration — probably a highly coloured ' treatment of Bristol, who had but obeyed 
one — on his proceedings in Spain before the i orders as ambassador at Madrid, and who 
committeeof council appointed to deal with persisted in resisting the policy of a war 
Spanish affairs, and, finding James not suffi- ! with Spain. 

ciently warlike, urged him to summon par- I It was easy for a man in Buckingham's 
liament. AVhen, on 14 Jan. 1624, the com- position to gain a fleeting popularity. En- 
mit tee, by a majority of nine to three, voted I during leadership requires other qualities 
against war, he toot it as a personal insult, | than those possessed by the brilliant favourite 
striding up and down the room * as a hen ' of fortune. His first difficulty arose from 
that hath tost her brood, and clucks up and the wish of the commons to limit the area 



I 

\ 



(HkOLET, Life of inuiams fi,\(i9). Bucking- war, mainly aimed at the recovery of the \ 
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palatinate, while the commons wii<hed the of the Dutch republic. It was Bucking- I 



J 



war to be mainly a sea war against Spain. 
It may be argued that the commons mis- 
understood the conditions of European poli- 
tics, and that they underestimated the power 
of the empire and the league, while they 
overestimated the power of the king of Spain. 
On the other hand England had neither a 
disciplined and well- organised army on foot 
nor the habit of bearing the taxation needed 



ham's first gigantic failure — a failure clearly 
traceable to his determination to initiate an 
independent policy of his own, without con- 
sultation with those who held the purse- 
strings. Yet the scheme of Mansfeld's ex- 
pedition formed but a part of the vast but \ 
incoherent plan which dangled before his 
eyes. He meant also to assist the armies 
of the Dutch republic, to send money to 



for its support, while the Spanish treasure- Christian IV of Denmark t<» enable him to 
ships offered a tempting bait, and the memory invade Qermany, to fit out a fleet which 
of the Elizabi^than privateers was a strong would assail Spain on its own coasts, and 
incitement to follow their example. Little support the French in an enterprise against 
as Buckingham knew it, the crisis of his fate Genoa, a city entirely devoted to the in- 
had come. Shout ing for war would no longer terests of Spain. 

suffice for a leader. lie had to resolve in All this while Charles had meekly fol- 
what way and with wliat enemies the war | lowed in Buckingham'swake, and on 27 March 
was to be made. He resolved characteristi- , 1625 he ascended the throne on his fathers 
cally to fight as many enemies as possible, death. For the next three years or more 
and to fling to the wind all considerations of Buckingham was, to all intents and purposes, 
ditficulty and expense. : king of England. It was this that, more 

Nor was this all. The wider the confla- | than anything else, cast a shadow on the 
g^tion the more need there was of allies, ' new reign. It was not in any real sense a 
even though the allies were not exclusively . change of sovereigns. Bucl^ingham con- 
protestant. He failed to learn the lesson of ! tinned to direct the government of England 
the Spanish fiasco, and aroused the resent- ! as he had done before, 
ment, as yet mufHed, of the commons by | "With a view to the coming war, Buck- 
forwarding a scheme for marrj-ing the prince ingham had in the course of 1624 pur- 
to Henrietta Maria, the youngest daughter chased from Lord Zouch the wardenship of 
of Louis XIII ; and this scheme he urged j the Cinque ports T Agreement between 
in the old headstrong way wliich had led to : Buckingham and Zouch, 17 July 1624, tState 
his failure in the S]mnish negotiation. At | Papers, Dom. clxx. 16), thereby overcoming 
first it was inlomlod that thero should be no the ditHculties of divided maritime jurisdic- 
bindingapreement witli Franco in the matter tion. Later on the cautious AVilliams in- 
of the English catholics, and Charles had ciirred his displeasure by advising him to 
given a personal engagement to that etiect. resign the admiralty to avoid risk. Under 
After parliament had been ])roroirued the his orders the fleet was rapidly got ready 
French government insisted that an a«,'ree- , for sea, and ten thousand soldiers were 
ment to that etl'ect f^hould b»' made, and it raised to serve on board. It was arranged 
was J^uckingham who, having tirst overcome that, us war had not been declared against 
the scruples of Charles, curried the prince Spain, Buckingham, who was to command 
with him to overcome the scruples of .lumes. in person, should carry a commission from 
"When the marriage iiad been settled on these Frederick. The exact destination of the 
terms, it was hojioless for lUickinghum to fleet was not as yet determined on, and early 
advise a speedy meeting of parliament, lest in .Tune Buckingham thought of employing 
it should advise that the marriage negotia- it in an attack on the Flemish ports, 
tions sliould be broken oiY while there was The keystone of Buckingham's vast en- 
yet time. terprises lay in the alliance with France, 

If purliument was not to meet in tlie and Richelieu, now the true ruler of the 
autumn, the financial ditiiculties would he count rv, was the last man to follow Charles's 
very great. Tlie money vott'd in the preced- meteoric favourite. Richelieu, indeed, while 
ing session hud bettn allocated to certain defi- James was still alive, had through Bucking- 
nite objects, and was almost all spent . 1 n tlie ham's influence obtained the loan of an Eng- 
meunwiiile Huckingham had projected the lish wursliip, and permission to hire seven 
.<«ending of Count Mansfeld to the palatinate lOnglish merchantmen to help him to crush 
with twelve thousand English foot sohliers. the Huguenots of Rochelle; but in May, 
When they were at last got away, in January when the ships were ordered to cross the 
16i*'*>, there was no money lelt to support Channel, Pennington, their commander, was 
them, and they dwindled away, starved and j directed to take no part against French pro- 
sickening, never getting beyond th(» frontier i test ants. By that time Buckingham had 
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befTun to doubt whether he could bridle 
Kichelieu to his purposes. Buckingham went 
in pt'rson to Paris to discover how far he 
could count on French as.'^istance. Having 
discovered that, though some help would be 
pven to Mansfeld and the king of Denmark, 
there was no hope of that close alliance on 
which he had counted, he returned home 
in an an^y frame of mind, revenging him- 
self on Louis by publicly making love to 
the queen of France at Amiens. 

When, on 18 June, uarliament met, Buck- 
ingham, having failed in his scheme of an 
alliance with France, and having almost 
boundless occasion for monev, had no dis- 
tinct lead to give. The bewildered House 
of Commons, before which no definite pro- 
posals, financial or otherwise, had been laid, 
contented itself with voting no more than 
two subsidies. On 7 July 13uckingliam di- 
rected his followers in the commons to plead 
for a larger supply, and on the following 
morning Eliot, who had hitherto been on 
good terms with him, urged him to desist. 
The conversation was not an edifying on«» on 
either side, as neither Buckingham nor Eliot 
went to the bottom of the situation, till in 
the end Buckingham revealed that he asked 
for additional supplies * merely to be denied * 
(Eliot, Negotium Paste rorum) ; in other 
words, to gain the credit of currying out his 
own policy in the teeth of the commons. 
He at once directed Sir John Coke to set 
forth the enterprises to which the govern- 
ment was now committed — a naval expedi- 
tion against Spain, assistance to Mansfeld 
and the king of Denmark. Underestimated 
as the expenditure was, it was sufficient to 
frighten the house, and no vote for money 
was taken. On July 11 the houses were 
adjourned to Oxford in consequence of an 
outbreak of the plague. 

Before parliament met again Pennington's 
fleet had crossed the Channel, and, after 
some diplomatic fencing, had been finally de- 
livered over to the French government, at a 
time when Buckingham had reason to be- 
lieve that the war between Louis and his 
Huguenot subjects was at an end. As this 
proved not to be the case, Buckingham and 
nis master were exposed to obloquy as 
having given assistance to an attack on a 
protestant city. When on 1 Aug. parlia- 
ment met at Oxford, they had good reason 
to doubt Buckingham's capacity, and when 
Conway once more unrolled before the 
commons the long catalogue of the engage- 
ments of the government, and then con- 
tented himself with asking for 40,000/. to 
complete the equipment of the fleet, the 
house was more oewildered than ever. At 



first an attempt at a compromise was dis- 
cussed with some hope of success. One 
of the stipulations, however, was that the 
king should advise on the subject of the war 
* with his grave council ; * in other words, that 
military and naval arrangements should not 
be entrusted to Buckingham alone. To this 
resolution the commons adhered. In vain 
Buckingham, in all but royal state, sum- 
moned the houses to appear before him on 
the 8th in Christ Church Hall, and pointed 
to the lucrative exploits to be expected from 
the fleet. The house would hear nothing 
of these visionary schemes, and thoroughly 
distrusted the schemer. Rather than compel 
him to share his responsibility with the 
council, Charles dissolved parliament on 
10 Aug. 

Buckingham's aim was now to oven^'helm 
his critics by striking a hard blow at the 
enemy in time for a new parliament to take 
note of his success. The fleet was sent out 
under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
while Buckingham in person completed the 
network of European alliances with the 
help of which the overthrow of Spain and 
Austria was to be achieved. His proposal 
to revisit France was, however, rejected by 
Louis, naturally indignant at Buckingham's 
insolent addresses to the queen, and also at 
Charles's intention to enforce the penal 
laws against the English catholics in spite 
of engagements to the contrarv made at his 
marriage. In November Buckingham pro- 
ceeded to the Hague, and on the 29th con- 
cluded a treatv with Denmark and the 
Statt's-General l)inding England to furnish 
30,000/. a month to the king of Denmark. 
His attempt to raise money by pawning 
the crown jewels ended in failure, and on 
his return to England he was met by the 
news that the fleet had effected nothing 
before Cadiz. Troubles with the French 
government had already commenced. On 
the one hand Charles was enforcing the 
penal laws against the English catholics ; 
on the other hand, English ships were 
bringing French vessels into port as prizes 
on the charge that they were convoying 
Spanish merchantmen or trading with 
Spanish ]>orts. In January 1626 it was 
proposed that Buckingham should in person 
command a fleet sent to the help of Rochelle. 
P'or a time this proposal came to nothing, ason 
16-26 Jan. an agreement was made betweeu 
Louis and his Huguenot subjects : but any- 
warm co-operation between France and Eng- 
land on tlie continent was equally at an 
end. 

On 6 Feb. 1626 Charles's second parlia- 
ment was opened. Buckingham and his 
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master saw no reason to doubt that the 
commons would grant large supplies for the 
support of the war. The commons, on the 
other hand, led by Sir John Eliot, fixed 
their eyes on Buckingham's past failures, 
and saw in his readiness to embark in a war 
with France as well as with Spain an indi- 
cation not of a sanguine temperament and 
an unpractical mind, but of a deliberate in- 
tention to neglect the interests of the state 
in pursuit of his own private aggfrandise- 
ment. When it appeared that their inquiry 
Into the causes of past disasters was battled 
by Charles's refusal to sanction it, they 
came to the conclusion that the king's re- 
luctance to allow adequate investigation 
was due to the influence of his minister. 
On 11 March Dr. Turner declared that the 
cause of all their grievances was ' that great 
man the Duke of Buckingham/ and charged 
J\im with neglect in guarding the seas 
against pirates, with causing the failure at 
Cadiz by appointing unfit officers, with 
engrossing . crown lands for himself, his 
friends, and relatives, with selling places of 
judicature and titles of honour, and with 
accumulating many great offices on himself. 
The recusancy of his mother and father-in- 
law was thrown in as an additional crime. 
For the first time since the days of the 
house of Lancaster the commons ventured 
to hold a minister of the crown responsible 
for his actions. In 1 0:^5 they had contented 
themselvos with asking that nothing should 
he done by tli(> king except by the advice of 
his council. They now assailed the minister 
himself. On 30 March Jiuckinjrliam spoke in 
a conference between the houses in his own 
defence {Add, MS. l>i>474, f. l'l> b Z\ b). The 
commons refused to accept his explanation, 
being specially irritated by tlie employment 
of the Vanguard and other ships apfainst 
the Huguenots of liDchelle. In the House 
of Lords, too, Buckingham had raised up 
enemies enough. Through his influcnc^e 
orders had been sent to Jurist ol to absent 
himself from parliament. On 17 April 
Bristol appeared before the lords and 
claimed to be heard M)oth in the point of his 
wrongs and in accusation of the said duke.' 
To ward oil' the blow, Charles charged 
Bristol with high treason on the slightest 
possible grounds. On 1 .May the houses 
directed that the accusations against Bristol 
and Buckingham should be heard simul- 
taneously. On 8 May a formal impeach- 
ment of Buckingham was brought up by the 
commons. In spite of all that Charles 
could do, they unrolled the long catalogue 
of the duke's offences. On 8 June Bucking- 
ham was heard in his own defence. It is 



quite true that in many respects the charges 
made against him were exaggerated, or even 
unsustainable by evidence. Against the 
underlying ground of complaint — his utter 
inefficiency for the high position he occupied 
— no defence was possible. If Charles 
had permitted his removal from office, the 
criminal charges would probably have been 
dropped. It was because Charles, from 
motives easily intelligible, rejected the doc- 
trine of ministerial responsibility — which had 
fallen asleep for more than a century and a 
half — that the commons persisted in press- 
ing for a judicial sentence. Yet they made 
one effort to gain the removal of the duke 
with the king's consent. On 12 June they 
voted a remonstrance in which they pleaded 
for the dismissal of the minister simply on 
the ground that any money they might vote 
would be misemployed as long as he was 
trusted with the spending of it. Charles 
had no ears for such a complaint, and on 
14 June he dissolved parliament. 

Kven while the conflict was proceeding 
Charles showed his resolution to advance 
Buckingham to yet higher honours. Pressure 
was put on the university of Cambridge to 
elect the favourite as chancellor. On 1 June 
Charles had his way, though Buckingham 
secured only 108 votes against 103 cast for 
his competitor, the Earl of Berkshire. After 
the dissolution the king asked the managers 
of the impeachment to bring their case against 
Buckingham before the Star-chamber, and 
when the managers naturally refused to do 
so, the Star-chamber delivered a sentence in 
favour of the duke, which carried conviction 
to no one who was not already assured of 
his innocence. Before long Buckingham 
added one more item to his list of failures. 
A fleet was sent out under Lord Willoughby 
to attack the Spaniards. It soon returned, \ 
shattered by a storm, before it had had the \ 
opportunity to accomplish anything. 

In the course of the summer of 1026 the 
misunderstandings with France were grow- 
ing in intensity. Charles dismissed the 
queen's French attendants, and the capture 
of French merchantmen on suspicion of their 
being em])loyed in carrying Spanish goods 
irritated the French government and led to , 
reprisals. On 4 Dec. Buckingham offered to 
go in ]KTson to the IVench court to clean 
away misunderstandings; but it is not sur-. 
prising that, considering his conduct to the 
queen at his last appearance in France, Louis 
refused to receive him. In the beginning of I 
1G27 the two countries were openly 
war. 



openly at 



Buckingham's sanguine nature was at the 
bottom of most of Tiis troubles. In February 
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lie empowered Gerbier to offer peace to Spain 
at Brussels on the condition ot ber agreeing 
to a suspension of arms with the Dutcn 
Te])ublic and the kingof Denmark. In March, 
U]K)n the rejection of this overture, be sent 
out Pennington to swoep the seas of French 
merchantmen. In May he made up bis mind 
to head an expedition to relieve Uochelle, at 
that time besieged by the king's troops. The 
remains of the force which bad returned from 
Cadiz were made up to eight thousand by 
new levies, and a great fleet was at the same 
time made ready lor sea, to re-establish the 
reputation of the English navy as well as 
to free from danger the Huguenots of soutb- 
w^est^m France. According to instructions 
issued on 19 June, no doubt drawn up by 
himself, be was, if the Kochellese were ready 
to acce])t English aid, to hand over the 
soldiers to Soubise to be used in their defence, 
and to go on to Bordeaux to recover English 
merchant ships seized as a reprisal for the 
French prizes taken in the Channel, and then 
to break up the trade of Spain with Flanders 
and the AVest Indies. The scheme was cer- 
tainly not wanting in largeness of conce])tion. 
On 27 June Buckingham sailed from Stokes 
Bay with about a hundred ships and six 
thousand soldiers. On 10 July he was before 
the Isle of Uh6, and on 12 July be landed 
his troops and opened the siege of St. Mar- 
tin's, the principal fortress in the island. 
The first cbeck came from the Rocbellese 
themselves, who refused to receive the offered 
succour till they had consulted their co- 
religionists. In August the siege of St. 
Martin's was turned into a blockade. Sick- 
ness decreased the numbers of the English, 
and Buckingham had to send home for re- 
inforcements. Charles, however, had no 
money in hand, and when at last reinforce- 
ments were ready to sail under the Earl of 
Holland, the expedition was detained by 
contrary winds at Plymouth till it was too 
late. In the meanwhile Buckingham found 
his difliculties increasing and his army di- 
minishing. Though on 27 Sept. Toiras, the 
commandant of the fort, whose provisions 
had come to an end, offered to surrender, a 
French flotilla, laden with supplies, broke the 
blockade that very night, and the siege had to 
be commenced afresh. On 20 Oct. a French 
force landed in the island. On the 27th Buck- 
ingham made in vain one desperate attempt 
to storm the fortress. Even then Buckingham 
postponed his retreat to the 29th, by which 
time the numbers of the French force on the 
island had been augmented to six thousand. 
It was only with heavy loss that the embarka- 
tion was effected. On 20 Oct. the English 
army consisted of 0,884 soldiers. On 8 Nov. 



no more than 2,989 were landed at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth. 

So far from being disheartened by the dis- 
aster, Buckingham w^as as exuberant as ever. 
He now proposed an attack on Calais, and 
talked of continuing the war for many years. 
Though the returned soldiers and sailors were 
starving, he refused to accept overtures for 
peace made by the king of France, and — so 
certain was he that no serious charge could 
be brought against him — even advocated the 
calling of a new parliament to vote supplies 
for the war. As Charles hesitated, Buck- 
ingham tried another tack, and advocated 
the establishment of a standing army of 
eleven thousand men, to be supported by an 
excise arbitrarily imposed. In January 1628 
Dalbier, Buckingham's military adviser, was 
sent to Germany to levy a thousand horse 
for ser\'ice in England. Efforts to raise an 
excisii, and even ship-money, having igno- 
miniously failed, there was nothing left but 
to summon parliament, if Uochelle, now 
strictly blockaded, was to be succoured. 
Denbigh, Buckingham's brother-in-law, had 
indeed been placed in command of a re- 
lieving force, but, without money, he was 
unable to leave Plymouth. 

The third parliament of Charles I met on 
17 March 1628. Its leaders had previously 
decided that, as the main work of the session 
must be to place constitutional restrictions 
on the king himself, there should be no re- 
]>etition of the impeachment of Buckingham. 
In the conflict which followed, Buckingham 
championed the king's claim to commit with- 
out snowing cause ; but the House of Lords 
was by this time too incensed to follow his 
leadership. "When, on 1 June, Charles gave 
an unsatisfactory answer to the petition of 
right, the commons held Buckingham re- 
sponsible for the mischief. On the 7th Eliot t 
attacked his policy without mentioning his / 
name. On the 8*tb Coke named him. 'I / 
think,' he said, ' the Duke of Bucks is the/ 
cause of all our miseries, and till the king bel 
informed thereof we shall never go out withA 
honour, or sit with honour here. That man^ 
is the grievance of grievances.' Selden pro-, 
posed that his impeachment should be re- * 
newed. The commons proceeded to draw- 
up a remonstrance, in which Buckingham's 
demerits were set forth, and on the 7th 
Charles gave his assent to the petition of 
right in aue form. 

Aft-er the king's acceptance of the petition 
of right the commons voted five subsidies, 
which enabled Buckingham to complete his 
preparations for a new expedition intended 
to relieve Rochelle. Tet, though they dropped 
the proposal to impeach the favourite, they 
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completed their remonstrance, in which his 
excessive power was declared to be the prin- 
cipal cause of the evils under which they 
suiTered. They further declared that no man 
could manage * so many and weighty aflairs 
of the kingdom as he hath undertaken, besides 
the ordinary duties of those offices he holds/ 
finally expressing a desire that he miffht no 
longer continue m office, or * in his place of 
nearness and counsel about' the 'sacred 
person* of the king. Charles stood by his 
overbearing subject. On It) June he com- 
manded all documents relating to the sham 
prosecution of Buckingham in the Star- 
chamber in 1626 to be taken oil' the file, 
* that no memory thereof remain of the record 
against him which may tend to his disgrace.' 
On the 1 7t h, when the commons appeared with 
their remonstrance, he prohibited Bucking- 
ham from answering, though the duke liegged 
to be allowed to speak in his own defence. 

Buckingham was now the object of the 
common hatred. He was held up to obloquy 
in satires and pasquinades. Of these he 
took no notice, but after parliament had been 
prorogued he aimed at limiting the extent of 
the war by making peace with Spain, vainly 
hoping that some settlement of tlie question 
of the palatinate might in this way be reached. 
He even offered to go once more in person 
to Madrid. He did something to ])lace him- 
self in better relations with tlie country by 
employing Williams, to whom he lind been 
reconciled before the end of the session, to 
place him in contact with one or other of 
the parliamentary lenders. "With this object 
in view he resigned the wardenship of the 
Cinque ports. The policy thus adumbrated 
was deficient in brilliancy, and the duke 
turned aside from it to listt»n to Carletou, 
for whom \w. obtained the viscounty of Dor- 
chester, who was sure to urpe liini to quit 
himself of the war with France and to turn 
his attention to the recovery of the ]mlati- 
nate. Both the Dutch and the Venetian 
ambassadors combined to give him the 
same advice, which he would perhaps have 
taken if it had been possible. It was not, 
however, easy to divert to a fresh object the 
pn»parat ions for the relief of Uochelle. Yet 
the insufficiency of the means at Bucking- 
ham's disposal was a terrible obstacle in the 
way of his securing efliciency in the fleet 
gathered at Portsmouth. While the king 
went down to Sir Daniel Norton's house at 
Southwick to be near the scene, Buckingham 
remained in London to hasten the necessary' 
supplies. The limits of his authority, long 
known to others, were now becoming visible 
to himself. * I find nothing,' he wrote on 
6 Aug., * of more difficulty and uncertainty 



than the preparations here for this service of 
Kochelle. Every man says he has all things 
ready, and yet all remains as it were at a 
stand. It will be Saturday night before all 
the victuals will be aboard, and I dare not 
come from hence till I see that des])atcLed^ 
being of such importance.' No wonder Buck- 
ingham received favourably a definite pro- 
posal from Contarini, the Venetian ambas- 
sador,thatthe Kochellese should treat directly 
with their own sovereign. In the hope that 
these negotiations might be effectual, Buck- 
ingham gave orders with a view to transfer- 
ring the war to Germany. Charles, how- 
ever, made objections, and 'when, on 17 Aug., 
Buckingham appeared at Portsmouth, the 
deputies from Kochelle protested warmly 
against the scheme. It was agreed that 
there should be a meeting on 23 Aug. in 
the king's presence, when a final resolution 
would be taken. 

In liuckingham's mind there was a pre- 
sentiment of danger. In taking leave of 
Laud, he had begged him to recommend his 
wife and children to the king. * Some ad- 
venture,' he said, * may kill me as well as 
another man.' It was not of assassination 
that he was thinking. A friend who urged 
him to wear a shirt of mail under his clothes! 
found him not to be persuaded. * A shirt ol, 

mail,' he replied, 'would be but a silly defence 
against any popular fury. As for' a single 
man's assault, I take myself to be in no 
danger. There are no Boman spirits left.' 
On the 22nd he was exposed to danger from 
mutinous sailors. W'hen he came down to 
breakfast on the morning of the 23r(l, in the 
house in the 1 Ii«rh Street of Portsmouth occu- 
jjied by Captain Mason, he rt^eived news — 
false as it t urned out —that Uochelle had l>een 
relieved. When breakfast was over, as ht^ 
stepped out into the hall he stopped for an 
instant to speak to Sir Thomas Frj'er. As his 
attenti(m was engaged a man who* was stand- 
ing clostJ to the entrance of a passage leading 
to the break fast-room struck him heavily with 
a knife in the left breast, calling out*Mi<xl 
have mercy on thy soul!' The duke drew 
the knife out of the wound, and, crying * Vil- 
lain ! ' attempted to follow the assassin. After 
tottering for a step or two he fell heavily 
against a table, and sank dead on the ground. 
The duchess, warned of her husband's murder, 
rushed in her night-dress to the gallery-, and 
looked down on his bleeding corpse. The 
murderer was John Felton (1590?- 1628) 
[q. V.J, a discharged officer, who, meditating 
on hfs own wrongs, had found in the re- 
monstrance of the House of Commons an 
inspiration to the deed as ridding the earth 
of a tyrant. He had acted, he believed, as 
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the champion of God and his country. Buck- 
ingham was privately buried in Henry VIFs 
Chapel in A\ estminster Abbey on 10 Sept. 
A pretentious and inartistic monument was 
subsequently erected above his grave by his 
widow. 

Buckingham left three sons and one daugh- 
ter. The daughter, Mary, married, first, 
Charles, lord Herbert, son and heir of Philip, 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery ; secondly, 
James Stuart, fourth duke of I^nnox and 
first duke of Kichmond [q. v.] ; and, thirdly, 
Thomas Howard, brother to Charles, earl 
of Carlisle. Of the sons, Charles, the eldest, i 
died an infant, and was buried in AVestmin- I 
ster Abbey on 17 March 1«27; George (1628,- , 
1687) succeeded to the dukedom, and is 
separately noticed ; Francis, a posthumous 
child, bom on 2 April 1629, was killed near 
Kingston in 1648. The first duke*s widow 
subsequently married Uandal Macdonnell, 
viscount Dunluce and second earl and mar- 
quis of Antrim [q. v.] 

There is a fine portrait of the duke by 
Rubens in the Pitti gallery at Florence. 
xVnother, by Gerard Honthorst, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. A por- i 
trait of lUickingham and his family, painted 
by Cornelius Janssen, is at Buckingham 
Palace ; another of the duke and his family, i 
by Gerard Honthorst, is at Hampton Court, i 
Janssen also painted a separate portrait of the 
duke, which is also at Hampton Court; and 
a portrait by A'an Dyck belongs to the Mar- 
quis of Northampton (for various engravings, 
of which three were by Fait home, Simon 
and William Pass, see Bro3iley, p. 70). 

[For the politiciil life of the duke see Gar- 
diners Hist, of Kngland, 1003-42, vols, ii-vi. 
paj!isiin, where the references to original autho- 
rities will 1)6 found. Sir Ilenrv Wot ton's con- 
temporary biography is reprinted in the Harl. 
Misc. (ed. 1808-12), viii. 613. Clarendon 
wrote The Characters of Robert, Earl of Essex, 
and Georcre, Duke of Buckinj^bam. In 1758 
Horace Walpole edited A Cutalogue of the 
Curious Collection of Pictures of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. A collection of ballads 
relating to him was published for the Percy 
Society by F. W. Fairholt.] S. R. G. 

VILLIERS, r.EORGE, second Duke op 
Buckinoham ( 1(328-1(387), bom on 30 Jan. 
1627-8 at Wallingford House, "Westminster, 
was the second son of George Villiers, first 
duke of Buckingham [q. v.], by LadyKathe- 
rine Manners. His elder brother Charles died 
in infancy. King Charles I, out of affection 
to their father, bred up George and his young 
brother, Francis Villiers, with his own chil- 
dren (Brlvn Fairfax, Life of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckinghani), Both were sent to 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, where the duke 
is said to have contracted a close friendship 
with Abraham Cowley and Martin ClifFora 
(lA.) He was admitted to the degree of M.A. 
on 5 March 1642 rDoYLE, Official Baronagey 
p. 260). At the beginning of the civil war 
Buckingham and his brother joined the king 
at Oxford, and served under Prince Rupert 
at the storming of Lichfield Close in April 
1643. Later they were both committed to 
the care of the Earl of Northumberland, sent 
to travel, and lived for some time at Florence 
and Rome ' in as great state as some of those 
sovereigrn princes (Wood, Athena^ iv. 207 ; 
Brian Fairfax). Parliament, which had 
sequestered Buckingham's estates, restored 
them to him on 4 Oct. 1647, taking into 
consideration his youth at the time of his 
delinquency (Lords' Journals^ ix. 467). Re- 
gardless of this act of favour, Buckingham at 
once plunged into the royalist plot which 
gave rise to the second civil war, and at the 
beginning of July 164H he and his brother 
joined the Earl of Holland in Surrey, with 
the int-ention of raising the siege of Colchester 
(Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ii. 130, ed. Firth ; 
Clarendox, liebellioriy xi. 5). On 7 July the 
House of Commons votod Buckingham and 
his associates traitors, and ordered the seques- 
tration of their estates ( Old Parliamentary 
Hist. xvii. 288-92; Rushworth, vii. 1178, 
llHO). The same day Lord Francis Villiers 
was killed in a skirmish near Kingston with 
the parliamentary troops imder Sir Michael 
Livesey [q.v.] and Major Gibbon (Ludlow, 
Memoirs, i. 198, ed. 1894; Afbrey, -ffw^. of 
Surrey, i. 46). Buckingham and Holland, 
with the rest of the party, were surprised at 
St. Neots on 1 July by Colonel Scrope. Hol- 
land and most of the others were captured. 
The duke, more fortunate, escaped, taking 
ship for Holland (Rushworth, vii. 1187 ; 
lieport ofi the Duke of Portland's MSS. i. 
478; Herbert, Afemoi'r^, p. 5o; Clarexdox, 
xi. 104: Fairfax, Correspondence, \.\,2o'I), 
In 1649 Buckingham thought of endeavour- 
ing to compound for his lands. But he 
could not stomach the * base submission * re- 
quired of him, and it is doubtful whether 
parliament would have condoned a second 
offence. His great estates, therefore, were 
all included in the act of confiscation passed 
on 16 July 1651. Helmsley Castle and York 
House in the Strand went to I^ord Fairfax 
in satisfaction of his arrears, while New 
Hall was purchased by the state for Crom- 
well {CaL of Committee for Compounding, 
iii.2182; Peacock, Index of Royalists whose 
Estates toere confiscatedj pp. 1 , 25 ; ( 'al. Cla" 
rendon Papers, ii. 7). Luckily, a faithful ser- 
vant had conveyed to Antwerp a part of the 
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duke's collection of pictures and jewels, by 
selling or pledging which he obtained money 
for his subsistence (ib. ii. 7 ; Brian Fairfax, 
Life of JSuckinffham). The young king re- 
warded Buckingham by conferring upon him 
I the order of the Garter on 19 Sept. 1649 and 
\admitting him to the privy council on 6 April 
I60O). He entered that body as one of the re- 
presentatives of the party which opposed the 
unyielding church policy of Nicholas and 
Hyde, and wished to come to an understand- 
ing with the presbyterians both in England 
and Scotland (Clarendon State Papers j ii. 53; 
Nicholas Papers fi. 173; Gardiner, Charles II 
and Scotland^ pp. 64, 60, 1 18). Consequently, 
after the landing of Charles II in Scotlanci, 
Buckingham was the only conspicuous Eng- 
lish royalist allowed by the Scots to remain 
with the king (July 1650) (Walker, His- 
torical Discourses^ pp. 159-63). He main- 
tained his position by allying himself with 
Argyll, whose creature he was comm( >nly con- 
sidered; dissuaded Charles from putting him- 
self at the head of the Scottish royalists, and 
was credited with treacherously revealing the 
king*8 plan to the presby teriau leaders (CJla- 
RENDOX, Rebellion^ xii. 124 ; xiii. 3, 47 ; 
Wx^LKEB,, Historical Discourse,^, 197 ; Nicho- 
las Papers, i. 201, 206, 254). 

In spite of Buckingham's want of military 
experience, he was selected for the highest 
command in the intended rising among the 
PZnglish royalists. In 1650 he was designated 
general of the eastern association, and was 
also commissioned to raise forces for the king 
on the continent (Gardiner, History of the 
CommomcealthX 26^ : F^/erfon MS. 2542, f. 
35). In the spring of 105 1 he was appointed 
to head a movement in Lancashire, which was 
to l)e backed by a division of Scott isli cavalrv. 
He also received a commission (10 May 1651) 
to command in cliief all the English royalists 
in Scotland, and succeeded in petting together 
a n*giment of liorse — mostly Englishmen — 
but the projected insurrection in Lancashire 
was frustrated by the discovery of the plot 
{Egerton Charters, 422, in Brit. Mus. ; 
Report on the Duke of Portl/rrjd's MSS. i. 
5(57, 507 ; Caky, Memorials of the CivilJVar, 
ii. '2^-\ 418). Buckinprham accompanied 
Charles IT in his expedition into England, 
and fought at WoR^^ster. According to 
Clarendon, the duke pressed Charles to make 
him general-in-chief, allecfing that no peer 
of ICuiirlaiul would willinpfly take orders 
trom David Leslie; and, when the king told 
liim he was too young, answered that 
Ilenrv IV of France 'commandetl an armv 
and won a battle when lie was younger than 
he.' So chagrined was Buckingham by the 
king's refusal that he * came no more to the 



council, scarce spoke to the king, neglected 
everybody else and himself, insomuch as for 
many days he never put on clean linen or 
conversed with any body.* But, though this 
piece of presumption is quite in keeping with 
Buckingnam's character, the story is not 
mentioned by other authorities {JRebellum^ ^ 
xiii. 72). The duke parted from the king 
during their flight from Worcester, and^ 
thanks to his snill in disguising himself, 
escaped safely to the continent, landing 
at Kotterdam in October 1651 (^Nicholas 
Papers, i. 277 ; Fea, The Flight of the King, 
pp. 12, 24). Ere long he was busily engaged 
m new political intrigues, his chief confidants 
being Titus and Leighton. In June 1652 
he sent Leighton over to England with a 
letter to Cromwell, which the latter refused 
to receive ; and in the following May it was 
said that he had been endeavouring to make 
his peace through Major-general Lambert 
{CaL State Papers, Dom. 1651-2, p. 317; 
Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 208). During the 
same period he discussed with John Lilbume 
[q. v.] the feasibility of effecting a restoration 
of monarchy through an agreement with the 
levellers, and these negotiations were one of 
the chief charges against Lilbume at his trial 
in 1653. Lilbume asserted that Bucking- 
ham's only aim in these conferences was to 
obtain advice how to make his peace with the 
English government, and that the duke was 
willing to give any security for his peaceable 
living which the state demanded {Lilbume s 
Defensive Declaration, 1653, pp. 15, 10; 
Several Informations against Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Lilbume, 1653). 

These intrigues, and Buckingham's policy 
of sacrificing the interests of the church 
to the political exigencies of the moment, 
deepened the breach between the duke and 
the ministers of Charles II. Hyde and Nicho- 
las habitually speak of him as a man of no 
religious principles, probably either a papist 
or a presbyterian, possessed of some wit but 
with no ballast, and far inferior to his father 
in ability (INVcAo/a,"? Papers, ii. 287, iii. 41, 
158, 170). His influence with the king had i 
by this time greatly decreased. In 1652 a 
report that Buckingham aspired to the hand 
of the widowed Princess of Orange caused 
the greatest indignation among the royal 
family, and the queen protested that she 
would tear her daughter in pieces with her 
own hands if she thought she would degrade 
herself by such a match {Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 50 ; Greex, Lives of the Princesses 
of England, vi. 186). The freedom with which 
Buckingham criticised the king'spolicy, added 
to a quarrel with Charles about money, pro- 
duced by 1654 a complete estrangement (Cat/. 
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Clarendon Papers, ii. 302, 374; Nicholas 
Papers, ii. 72, 113, 123, 344). In the spring 
of 1655 it was reported that Buckingham 
had made a secret visit to Dover to confer 
with one of Cromwell's agents on the ques- 
tion of his return to England and restora- 
tion to his estates, and it was also asserted 
that he was betraying the king's designs to 
the Protector. But the latter part of the 
story was certainly untrue (ib. ii. 207, 219, 
226, 250, 262, 320). Nevertheless, in the 
spring of 1656, when Buckingham sought a 
reconciliation with the king, Hyde urged 
Charles strongly to show him no countenance 
(Ca/. Clarendofi Papers, iii. 113). 

In the summer of 1657 Buckingham, tired 
of exile and hopeless of regaining the king's 
favour, suddenly returned to England with- 
out waitingto obtain the Protector's leave. 
To marry Fairfax's only daughter, regain 
thereby part of his estates, and through 
Fairfax's influence obtain the l*rotector's 
pardon, was his design. Marv Fairfax had 
been promised to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
and the banns had been twice published at 
8t. Martin's, Westminster ; but Buckingham 
was irresistible, the lady fell deeply in love 
with him, and the proposed match was 
broken off. On 16 Sept. 1657 Buckingham 
and Mary Fairfax were married at Bolton 
Percy in Yorkshire (Chester, Westminster 
Begisters, p. 255 ; * Autobiography of Brian 
Fairfax ' in Mabkham's Life of Robert Fair- 
fax, p. 142). Cowley wrote an epithalamium 
for their wedding (Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, ed. 1700, p. 135). Cromwell and his 
council regarded this alliance as a presby- 
terian plot, on the ground that Lady Vere 
and Major Robert Harley, two of the leaders 
of that party, had been active in forwarding 
it. On 9 Oct. the council ordered that Buck- 
ingham should be arrested, but he succeeded 
in evading capture, and remained some time 
hidden in LiOndon. Fairfax vainly appealed 
to the Protector on behalf of his son-in-law. 
Cromwell himself inclined to lenity, and 
finally, about April 1658, Buckingham was 
allowed to reside at York House in a sort 
of honourable confinement (Thfblob, vi. 
580, 616, 648 ; Cal. State Papers,J)om. 1057- 
1668, pp. 124, 169, 196, 357). He found 
this restraint too irksome, and, goinff to 
Cobham to see his sister, was arrested on 
18 Aug. 1658 and sent to the Tower 
(Xhurlob, vii. 344). 

A passionate scene took place between 
Fairfax and Cromwell; but Buckingham 
asserted that if the l^otector had lived he 
would have been certainly put to death 
(Idfe of Robert Fairfax^ p. 143 ; Fairfcuv 
Correspondence^ iv. 253). He did not ob- 



tain his liberty till 23 Feb. 1659, when par- 
liament released him on his word of honour 
not to abet the enemies of the Commonwealth 
and on Fairfax's security for 20,000/. (Bur- 
ton, Diary, iii. 370, 435). This did not 
prevent him from taking the field with Lord 
Fairfax against Lambert in January 1660 ; 
but the soldiers would not allow a known 
royalist to march with them. Buckingham ^ 
subsequently claimed that but for his in- 
fluence Faiifax would not have stirred, and 
that he therefore had an important share in 
promoting the Restoration (Fairfax Cor- 
respondence, iv. 164-6, 252). 

On the return of Charles II, Buckingham 
became again a gentleman of the king's bed- 
chamber, bore the orb at his coronation 
(23 April 1661), and was admitted to the 
privy council (28 April 1662). From 
21 Sept. 1661 to 4 March 1667 he was lord- 
lieutenant of the West Hiding of Y'^orkshire. 
The estates confiscated by the Common- 
wealth were restored to him, and, as they 
brought in 26,000/. a year, he was reputed 
the richest man in England, and was the 
most prominent figure m the king's court. 
In 1663 he was busy in the suppression of 
the supposed insurrection threatened by the 
fanatics in Y'orkshiro (Miscellanea Aulica, 
1702, p. 307 ; Rbrbsbv, Memoirs, p. 59). In-* 

1665, during the first Dutch war, he went to 
sea on board the Prince, attended by Brian 
Fairfax (Life of Robert Fairfax, p. 137). 
Clarendon's influence prevented him from 
obtaining any important office, and in do- 
mestic politics all Buckingham's energies were 
directed to the chancellor's overthrow. In 
1663 there was a report that Buckingham 
and his friends had ' cast my lord chancellor 
upon his back, past ever getting up again; ' 
but the attack was premature (Pepys, 15 May 
1663). Buckingham next formed a plan to 
make Frances Teresa Stuart [q.v.] the king^s 
mistress and govern Charles through her; 
but here also he failed (ib, 6 Nov. 1663; 
Gramhont, Memoirs, p. 141, ed. 1853). la 

1666, however, he succeeded in uniting the 
opposition leaders in the two houses on the 
bill for prohibiting the import of Irish cattle, 
a measure which Clarendon opposed, and 
Buckingham,partlyfromhostilitytotheDuke 
of Ormonde, supported (Clarendon, Con- 
tinuation of Life, § 950). But he discredited 
himself by his want of decency. In a debate 
on 26 Oct. 1666 he asserted that *• whoever 
was against the bill had either an Irish wit 
or an Irish understanding.' Lord Ossory 
challenged him for reflecting upon the whole 
Irish nation; and Buckingham, after accept- 
ing, complained to the House of Lords, which 
sent Ossory to the Tower (ib. §§ 967-76; 
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Caikte, Ormonde, iv. 270 ; Lords Journals, ' Talbot, Charles, Duke of Shrewsbitbt"'. 
xii. 18-20). Afewweek8later(19I>ec.)Buck- i They foa^ht at Barn Elms on 16 Jan. 1666, 
ingham bad a scuffle with the Marquis of three a side, Buckingham's seconds being 
Dorchester at a conference between the two Sir Robert Holmes and Mr. William Jenkins, 
houses. Blows were exchanged, and Bucking- ; Shrewsbury was badly wounded, and died 
ham pulled off Dorchester s periwig, while two months later, but not till the king had 
Dorchester in return * had mucn of the duke*3 pardoned all the actors in the duel (24 Feb. 
hair in his hand' (ti6.xii. 52-5; Clarexdox, ' 1668). Buckingham continued to live openly 
Continuation, p. 979). Both were sent to the with the countess, though even the lax public 
Tower, but released on apologising: and Buck- opinion of the day was surprised at his im- 
inghamavenged himself by raising a vexatious punity (Pepys, ed. Wheatley, vii. 283, 305; 
claim to the title of Ix)id Uoos, which was Keresbt, p. 67 ; Grammont, p. 299). 
enjoyed by Dorchester's son-in-law ({(6. p. , The commencement of Buckingham's ad- 
1008 ; Lords' Journals, xii. 82, 98 ; Cal, State ' ministration was also marked by a move- 
Papers, Dom. 1666-7, p. 3.*J5). By this time , ment in favour of toleration, which was 
the king had become highly incensed against expresssly recommended to parliament in 
Buckingham as the chief source of the op- the king's speech on 6 Feb. 1068. A scheme 
position to the government in the two houses, for comprehension was drawn up which was 
and the duke was also accused of treasonable generally attributed to John Wilkins [q. v.], 
practices, intriguing with disaffected republi- bishop of Chester, who owed his post to 
cans, and getting the king's horoscope cal- Buckingham's influence. * The man was of 
culated. On 25 Feb. 1667 his arrest was no religion,' says Baxter of Buckingham, 
ordered, and he was put out of the privy * but notoriously and professedly lustful, and 
council and of his other offices. Buckingham < yet of greater wit, and parts, and sounder 
concealed himself, and lay hid till 27 June, principles as to the interest of humanity and 
when he gave himself up and was committed , the common good than most lords in the 
to the Tower (i^. pp. 532, 553, 1667 p. 2388; | court. Wherefore he countenanced fanatics 
Carte, iv. 293 ; CrAREXBON, Continuation, and sectaries, among others, without any 
§ 1118; Pepys, 3 March 1667). i great suspicion, because he was known to 

This disgrace was only temporary. On I be so far from them himself (Beliquia 
13 Sept. Buckingham wns restored to his JSa.Tteriana, \i\. 21-34; Christie, Shaftes- 
places in the bcdchambcjr and the privy , fti/ry, ii. 6 ; Pepis, vii. 243). But the scheme 
counciUDoYLE; PEpyt*, 25St^pt. 16<57). Ke- I fell through, though in 1072 Buckingham 
gnrding Clarendon as tho author of his late had the satisfaction of advising the issue of 
eclipse, ho took a very energetic part in the the * Declaration of Indulgence' (cf. Miscel- 
prosecution of the chancellor. Reports were i ianeouji Work/f, I. ii. 8). 
even circulated that he was to be lord high I Kumour credited Buckingham likewise 
steward of the court by which Clarendon with the authorship of various schemes for 
was to be tried (Clarendon, Vontinuationy getting rid of the queen and enabling the 
1150 63; Pepys, 7>/V/ry, 15 Nov. 21 Nov. | king to marry again (Burnet, i. 460,473; 
6 Dec. ; Lordn JoumalM^ xii. 141 ). On Clarcn- Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 503 ; Life of James II, 
don*8 fall Buckingham was generally regarded i. 43h). He also endeavoured in every pos- 
as tho principal minister among tin? king's sible way to undennine the influence of the 



y 



new advisers, though ho held no high office, 
except the mastershii) of the horse, which 



Duko of York. The feud between them 
was so notorious that at one time Bucking- 



he purchased from the Duko of Albemarle i ham professed to believe that James in- 
(($ July 16()8). *Tho king,* Pepys was told tended to have him assassinated (ib. i. 
by one informant, * is now fall(»n in and be- ' 434-40; Pkpys, viii. 135, 141, 151). Sir 




1667; cf. Ueresby, Memmrs, p. 76). This faction by promises, and when the design 
belief was so widespread that Charles him- failed tlueatened to expose him to ridicule in 
self felt bound to contradict it in a letter to a l)lay. On this Coventry sent him a chal- 
his sister ((^vutwriout, A Life of Hcnnetta, lenge, which Buckingham evaded accepting, 
Dur/iPMA of Or/catiK, 1894, p. 259). and contrived to got his opponent put out 

Buckingham's accesnion to power was | of office for sending (ib. viii. 240, 243, 249, 
marked by fresh scandals. For some time , 297: Burnet, i. 479; Christie, <SAff/ftf*^?^ry, 
ho had been carrying on an intrigue with i ii. 3). 

the Countess of Shrewsbury, and the earl, at i Against the Duke of Ormonde Bucking- 
last discovering it, sent him a challenge [c^ ""* ' ham*s intrigues were equally persistent, and 
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in the end equally successful. One of his 
chief instruments was Sir Kobert Howard, 
and he was also assisted by the Earl of 
Orrery. It was said that Buckingham aimed 
at being lord-lieutenant of Ireland himself; 
but when the king was at last persuaded to 
dismiss Ormonde (February 1669), the vacant 
post was given to Lord Robartes. Even 
after Ormonde*s fall he privately instigated 
attacks on his administration, and Lord 
Ossory, believing that Buckingham was im- 
plicated in Blood's attempt to kidnap his 
father, is reported to have told Buclcing- 
ham publicly that if his father died a violent 
death he should regard him as his murderer, 
and pistol him though he stood behind the 
kings chair (Carte, Onnonde, iv. 311, 325, 
345, 362, 374, 449, 497). 

During the whole existence of the Cabal 
ministry a constant rivalry existed be- 
tween Buckingham and Arlingt-on. Marvell 
even speaks of two cabals — one headed by 
Buckingham, the other by Arlington — of 
which, in April 1670, the former was the 
dominant one. Lauderdale and Ashley were 
both reckoned Buckingham's supporters, and 
he had also among his adherents a number 
of new men whom he had brought into 
office, chief of whom were Sir Thomas Os- 
borne (afterwards Earl Dan by) [q. v.] and 
Sir John Trevor (1626-1672) [q. v.J (Chris- 
tie, Shaftesbury, ii. 4, 43, 64; Marvell, 
Works/u. 326; Life of James II, i. 434; 
Keresby, pp. 88, 93). But from 1670 Buck- 
ingham steadily lost ground, while Arlington 
obtained increasing influence with the king. 
This was clearly evident in the conduct of 
foreign atlairs. The French ambassador, Ru- 
vigny, found Buckingham in 1607 a warm 
advocate of an alliance with France, provided 
he could obtain thereby some advantage to 
his country and himself; but the conclusion 
of the triple alliance, for which Arlington 
was chiefly responsible, frustrated the inci- 
pient negotiations. Colbert deCroiss^r in 1668 
ludged Buckingham sincerely anxious for 
alliance with France, and Louis XIV was 
equally convinced of the genuineness of his 
zeal (MiONET, N6gociation9 relatives a la Suo 
cession dCEspagne, ii. 513, 525, 528, iii. lo, 52, 
57). In November 1668 Buckingham sent Sir 
Ellis Leighton to Paris, and opened a secret 
negotiation with Louis XIV, which was to 
be carried on through the Duchess of Orleans 
{ib, iii. 68-69 ; Burnet, i. 537 n, ; Cart- 
WRIGIIT, Life of Henrietta, Duchess of Or- 
leans j pp. 276, 280). In April 1 669 Charles II 
sent agents of his own to Paris to treat for 
a joint war with Holland, and for support in 
his projected declaration of Catholicism. 
Buckingham, wrote the king to his sister, 



knew nothing, and was to know nothing, of 
his intentions with respect to the catholic 
religion ; and to blind nis eyes he was en- 
trusted with a sham negotiation with the 
French ambassador (i^. p. 284 ; Mignet, iii. 
69, 84, 136). He was therefore not in the 
secret of the treaty of Dover (22 May 1670), 
which was signed by his colleagues Arling- 
ton and Clifford. In July 1670 Charles sent 
Buckingham to Versailles to negotiate a 
second treaty with Louis XIV, which was 
to be a repetition of the first so far as con- 
cerned the war with Holland, but to omit 
the provisions relative to religion. Louis 
received Buckingham with the greatest dis- 
tinction, gave him a pension of ten thousand 
livres a year for Lady Shrewsbury, and pro- 
mised to stipulate that he should command 
the English auxiliary forces in the intended 
war. * I have had more honours done me 
than ever were given to any subject,* wrote ^ 
Buckingham to Arlington. ' Nothing but 
our being mealy-mouthed can hinder us from 
finding our accounts in this matter. F^or 
vou may almost ask what you please. . . . 
!rhe king of France is so mightily taken with 
the discourses I make to him of his greatness 
by land that he talks to me twenty times a 
dav ; all the courtiers wonder at it ' (ib. iii. 
209-22; Miscellaneous Works, i. 67-9). 
His subsequent letters to Louis XIV and 
Lionne are filled with protestations of devo- 
tion to France and the French king ( Miqnet, 
iii. 247-55; Dalrymple, i. 113-19). The 
negotiations ended in the conclusion of two 
treaties for a united attack upon Holland 
(21 Dec. 1670, 2 Feb. 1672), both of which 
were signed by Buckingham (ib. iii. 265, 
700). 

When the war began, Buckingham be- 
came alarmed at the rapid success of the 
French arms, and urged that a separate peace 
should be made with the Dutch. Charles 
sent him, accompanied by Arlington, to The 
Hague in June 1672, in order to persuade 
the Prince of Orange to accept the terms of 
the allied powers, and, when the prince re- 
fused, the two kings renewed their engage- 
ments (FoxcROFT, Life of Halifax, i. 80- 
93). Buckingham, as one of the negotia- \ 
tors of this new treaty, was given by | 
Louis XIV a snuffbo.x, with his portrait set 
in diamonds, worth twenty-eight thousand 
livres (ib. iv. 43-9). But his hones of mili- 
tary glory had received a severe blow by the 
discovery that Monmouth, not himself, was 
destined to command the English auxiliary 
force with the French army. He was made 
lieutenant-general on 13 May 1673, and took 
great pains in drilling the little army as- 
sembled at Blackheath, but resigned in dia- 
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gUBt when Schomber^ wiih appointed general 
over hi» head (tf*. ili. VM; Lftfft'it to fih'r 
Jtnteph Williammn^ e<l. Christie, i. 12, 07, 
91, fM)). Hi) li»d by thiH time learnt the 
Bucri't of the treaty of Dover, and the old 
grudge lN>tw<MMi IiiniHelf and Arlington be- 
came in the latter ])art of 107*} o{Mm enmity. 
lie thn^atened to impeach Arlington, and en- 
deavoured t<» procure money from JjOuisXTV 
(.<) form a party in tin* llourte of OommonB 
(i*A. i. 119, ii.* IM), 92). Hut (Miarlcs 8up- 
portiMl Arlington, and told the Kn^nch am- 
baBsador that he only continued to fIiow 
Buckingham favour in order to ch*prive him 
of credit with parliament- (MioNKT, iv. 240; 
FouXKltoN, Iahiiw (it* Kf'ruttal/r, ]». 70). 

In January 1074 a (N)mbined attack upon 
Buckingham waH commenced in both houses 
(Lettrrit to tSir Jtmeph W'illinimton^ ii. K^")). 
In the lonln the trustees of the young Karl 
of Shr(»wsbury {MUitioued for redress, alleging 
that liuckingham not only ostentatiously 
lived with the counti'ss. but that thev had 
BhameloHsly caused a baseboru son of theirs 
to bo solemnly int(»rrtHl in Westminster 
Abl)«'V under till' title of Karl of Coventry. 
Buckingham ])ut in a long apologetic narra- 
tive, professing ])enitenc«* and pn)mising to 
avoid scandal for the future: but the lords 
nHjuinHlthe duke and the countess to give 
bonds for l(),(KM)/. apiece that they would 
not cohabit ajrain (Lorffs Jnnrnah, xii. rini), 
028; Hist. MSS.'romw. IMh Krp. ii. .•*.:>; 
Chkstkk, Wc/ttminstrr lu'f/isfrrM^ p. 17.'iV 
On 115 Jan. 1(171 the eomtnotis attacked 
Buckingham as the aiith«»r of tlie Freucli 
alliance and a ])romol«T of popery an<l arbi- 
trary govennneut. Ih'Wjis lieanl twict* in 
his defence, and M»ught tocast nil tlie hlaiut' 
U]>oii Arlington, declarini,'- that if his advice 
had been followeil I'rnncf wtuild not have 
reajMHl all the ])r()tits of the alliance, atid the 
House of Coinuions wouM have hovu ron- 
sulted as to the treaty. lli> viiulicat ion was 
inconcluMVt» a!id unsuccessful. The house 
voted an a<hln^ss request itig the King t«) r«'- 
move Buckingham i'n>!n all eni])loyint*nts 
held duritighis majesty's pleasure, and from 
his ])reMe!UM' and councils for ever ((Ji:i:y, 
Ihbatrs, ii. 2lo "th l.rffrrs fo tSVr .A>vr/)// 
H7///Vr»//Mi«, ii. l(»o. H.*!, l:il ; Mujnkt. iv. 
2o() {u\), Charles, an«;enMl bv the revelations 
which the duke had made in his attt^nijit to 
save himself, was delight tvl to throw him 
overboanl. An aj)]M»al to the king, recount- 
ing his losses intne n>yal cause and be^r^rjn^ 
leave to sell his othce of master of the horse. 
was a])parently fruitless {Ftiirfa.r C(tnr- 
upontleiwcy iv. 249). I 

Buckingham nowentered onanowpha.se in 
his career. He reformed his way of living, 



was seen in church with his wife, kept re- 
gular hours, and began to pay his debts 
(FoRNKRoy, p. 80 : Essex Paperjf, pp. 167, 
173). At the same time he became a patriot, 
and was welcomed bv the country party as 
one of their leaders. * He was so far a gainer,' 
wrote Marvel], ' that with the loss of his 
offices and dependence he was restored to the 
freedom of his own spirit, to give thence- 
forward those admirable proofs of the vigour 
and vivacity of his betti*r judgment, in assert- 
ing, though to his own imprisonment, the 
due liberties of the English nation ' (Mas- 
VELL, Works, ed. Grosart, iv. 299; cf. Brs- 
XKT, ii. 81 ). In the spring of 1075 he dis- 
tinguished himself by his speeches and 
protests against the bill for imposing a non- 
resistance oath on the nation (Marvell, i. 
4()7 ; C-HANDLER, Procecdhvjs of the House of 
Lords, 1 742, i. 107). * Never were poor men 
exposed and abused all the session as the 
bi8ho])s were by the Duke of Buckingham 
upon the Test.' The next session, on 1(5 Xov. 
107o, he brought in a bill for the relief of 
protestant dissenters, which was read a first 
time but went no further (Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 9th Kep. ii. 68 ; for his speech st?e 
MisveUnneous Jr^rA**, vol. i. ; and Chandler, 
i. 1 (U). Th(; king now prorogued parliament 
for fifteen months, and as soon as it met 
again (15 Feb. 1077) Buckingham raised the 
question whether it was not di.ssolved by 
this i)r()rogation, it being contrary to two 
unrepealed statutes of Kdward III. Shaftes- 
bury, Wharton, and Salisbury supported his 
])roposition,but the house rejected the motion 
and ordered the four lonls to ask pardon, and, 
on their refusal, sent them to the Tower 
(^ Mi Feb.) Buckingham's C(mtemptuous treat- 
ment of the censure inflicted upon him en- 
raged both the lords and the king (/^. i. 1)^7; 
MfWriifffieous U'ork.tjYo\. i.; LifpofJ(j?7ir.< IT^ 
i. oOti : lu-purt on the Duke ofliutlanifsMSS, 
ii. :U)). 

In July l(>77 Buckingham was released 
tor a month, and, thanks to the influence of 
Nt»ll ( J wyn ami others of * the merry gang,' his 
release was made permanent (Savile, (hrre- 
spnnilt'urt', i)p. oO, ,*>S. (i'J, 0(1 ; Portland 3/'SX 
iii. .T)4 ). The vote commit t ing the four ])et'rs 
to the Tower was annulled bv the House of 
Lords on \:\ Nov. 1080. 

Ihickingham at once began a new course 
of intrigues. In the spring of 1078 an<l 
through 1(570 lu» was concerting measures 
with l^arillon to prevent the king from ol>- 
tnining Mipnlies, and to force him to dissolve 
his army, lie did not hesitate to ask and to 
receive money. Barillon found him (April 
1()78) the only one of the opposition leaders 
disposed to enter into formal and immediate 
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engtigementswith France, and believing that 
their real safety depended upon what Louis 
would do in their favour (Dalkymple, i. 165, 
190, 381 ; MiGNET, iv. 634). When the re- 
velations about the popish plot took place, 
Buckingham showed great zeal in eliciting 
evidence, and boldly accused the chief 
justice of illegally favouring papists (North, 
JExameUy p. 245 ; Jlist. MS>S, Comm. 11th Rep. 
ii. 46, 99 ; lieport on the Le Fleming Fapera^ 
p. 162). All his local influence was used to 
promote the return of whig candidates to ^ax^ 
liament (/fw/. M aS>S'. Comm. 7th Kep.p.474; 
Olakk, Life of Anthony a Wood, ii. 523). 
With the dissenters of the city he was re- 
puted to possess great influence, and, to 
increase it, took a house in the city and was 
admitted as a freeman (7 March 1681). 
But, in spite of his boasts and of his real 
popularity in London, Barillon did not re- 
gard him ns the real leader of the dissenting 
party there (Dalrymple, i. 313, 342, 357, 
359; LuTTRBLL, Diaryj i. 69; North, 
JExmnen, p. 083). When the exclusion bill 
came before the House of Lords (15 Nov. 
1680) Buckingham was purposely absent, 
professing to be dissatisfied with Shaftes- 
hvLTy (Christie, L{fe of Shtiftesburi/^ ii. 377). 
Barillon, writing in December 1680, describes 
him as an enemy to Monmouth, and thereby 
in some measure friendly to the Duke of York ; 
and it is possible that Buckingham, who 
claimed descent from the Plantageuets, 
thought himself as suitable a pretender as 
Monmouth (Dalrymple, ii. 313, 359). In 
any case, Buckingham gradually separated 
himself from the rest of the opposition, and 
took no part in the plots which followed the 
dissolution of the Oxford parliament in 
1681. In the epilogue to his version of 
Philastre, written evidently in 1683, Buck- 
ingham sneers at Shaftesbury as one who 
claimed infalli))iliiy and railed against 
popery in order to make himself a pope. In 
that year and in 1684 he is alluded to as 
again restored to the king's favour (LuT- 
TRELL, i. 316; Hist. M^S. Comm. 7th llep. 
pp. 343, 351,376). 

When James II ascended the throne, 
Buckingham created some stir by a pamphlet 
in favour of toleration which produced a brisk 
controversy {A Short Discourse on the Reason' 
ableness ofMen^s having a Religion), But his 
public career was over, and he lived retired 
m Yorkshire, occupying himself with hunting 
and other country pursuits. In a letter from 
Ilatisbon, dated N'ovember 1686, Etherege 
expresses the astonishment with which he 
heard of his friend^s retreat, and compares it 
to the abdication of Charles V. ' Is it pos- 
sible/ he adds, 'that your grace should leave 



the play at the beginning of the fourth act, 
when all the spectators are in pain to know 
what will become of the hero, and what 
mighty matters he is reserved for, that set out 
so ad v antageously in the first ? * (MiscellaTieous 
Works, i. 124). Ill-health was doubtless one 
cause of Buckingham's retirement. In March 
1686 he was described as * worn to a thread 
with whoring,' and there are frequent refe- 
rences to his illnesses during the last ten years 
of his life (Ellis Correspondence, i. 63). King 
James hoped to convert him to Catholicism, 
but Buckingham ridiculed the priest sent 
for the purpose (An Account of a Conference 
between the late Duke of Buckingham and 
Father Fitzgerald^ faithfully taken by one of 
his domestics). He died, oi a chill caught 
while hunting on 16 April 1687, in the 
house of a tenant of his own at Kirkby 
Moorside, Y'orkshire. Pope's account of his 
death in * the worst inn's worst room,' amid 
squalor and neglect, is, though based on con- 
temporary' rumours, refuted by the evidence 
of Lord Arran and Brian Fairfax (Pope, 
Moral Essays, Epistle iii. 1. 299 ; Fairfax 
Correspondence, iv. 268 ; Ellis Correspondence, 
i. 276). Buckingham's body was embalmed 
and interred on 7 June 1687 in Henry VII's 
chapi'l in Westminster Abbey, *in greater 
state,' said one of the mourners, ' than the 
latekin^, and with greatersplendour' (Mark- 
ham, Life of Robert Fairfax, p. 50 ; Chester, 
Westminster Registers, p. 218). The duchess 
survived her husband seventeen years, dying 
on 20 Oct. 1704 at her house near the mews 
at St. James's. She was buried inWestminster 
Abbey ('^' P- 255; Fairfax Correspondence, 
iv. 240). The duke's great estate had been 
sold or vested in trustees for the payment of 
his debts, and little was left to the duchess 
except what she inherited from her father 
(ib. iv. 256-67 ; IIi*t. MSS. Conim. 12th llep. 
vi. 218; Aylesbury Memoirs, i. 13). Buck- 
ingham left no legitimate issue, and the title 
consequently became extinct. 

A portrait of Buckingham by Lely is in 
the xVational Portrait Gallery. Others, by 
Wright and Van Dyck, were exhibited in 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866, 
which also contained two portraits of the 
duchess. Engravings are prefixed to Bucking- 
ham's * Miscellaneous Works,' 1705 and 1775. 

Ueresby describes Buckingham as * the 
finest gentleman of person and wit 1 think 
I ever saw ' (Memoirs, p. 40), and Burnet 
speaks of his ' noble presence' and * the live- 
liness of his wit * ( Ou^n Time,\. 182). * He was 
reckoned,' said Dean Lockier to l*ope, Hhe 
most accomplished man of the age in riding, 
dancing, and fencing. When he came into 
the presence chamber, it was impossible for 
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yoa not to follow him with your eye as he 
went fdon^, he moved so gracefully ' ( Spence, 
AnecdoteHj p. ($3). 'The portrait of thin duke/ 
says Walpole, ' has been drawn b^ four 
masterly hands. Burnet has hewn it out 
with hi8 roupfh chiM>l ; Count Hamilton 
touched it with that nlight delicacy which 
finishes while it seems but to sketcL ; Dry- 
den catched the living likeness ; Po]>e com- 
pleted the historical rttsemblance * (Wal- 
POLE, liuyal and Noble Authors ^ e<l. Park, 
iii. 304). Sir Walter Scott added a fifth 
portrait in * I'everil of the Peak.' 

l>ryden*s Zimri is in truth a faithful 
likeness, not a caricature. In the choice of 
the name the poet no doubt intended an 
oblique reference to the amours of Bucking- 
ham and the Countess of Shrewsburv (cf. 
Numbers xxv. 0-14), but he puqKxsefy at- 
tacked Buckingham's follies rather than his 
vices. *Ti8 not bloody,* he said of the 
character, * but 'tis ridiculous enough. And 
he for whom it was intended was too witty 
to r(*sent it as an injury. If I had railed, I 
might have suftered /or it justly ; but I 
managed my own work more happily, perhaps 
more dexterously. I avoided the mention 
of great crimes, and applied myself to the 
representing of blind sides and little extra- 
vagances, to which the wittier a man is, he 
is generally the more obnoxious. It suc- 
ceeded as I wished : the jest went round, 
and he was laughed at in his turn who 
began the frolic' (Drydkn, Work^^ ed. 
Scott, xiii. 10,1)5). Buckingham, however, 
felt Dryden'f* satire ki?enly, and replied at 
once in * Poetic Reflections on u late Poem 
entitled *^ Absalom and Achitophel." J^y a 
Person of Honour '(//». ix. I't'l). In some 
unpublished verses addressed to Dryden he 
complains that the poet's * ill-made resem- 
blance' was like a waxen image made by a 
witch, that * wastes my fame' (^Quartcrli/ 
j;<?reVw, 1898, i. 101). 

As a statesman Buckingham's only claim 
to respect is his consistent advocacy of reli- 
gious toleration, a cause that lost more than 
y^ it gained by his 8U])port. Vanity, and a rest- 
less desire for power, wliich he was incapable 
of using when obtained, were the governing 
motives of his political career. Ilis servant, 
Brian Fairfax, who complains that the world, 
severe in censuring his foibles, forgot to notice 
his good qualities, praises his charity, cour- 
tesy, gooil nature, and willingness to forgive 
injuries. If he was extravagant, he was not 
covetous. AVhile* his amours were too noto- 
rious to he concealed and too scandalous 
to be justified,' much was imputed to him 
of which he was guiltless (Brian Fairfax, 
MemoUa of the Ltfe of George^ Duke of 



Buckingham). A charj^ of unxiatand crime^ 
brought against him m 1680, ended in the 
punishment of the informers for conspiracy 
and perjury (LriTEELL, i. 45, 4S, W^ 107, 
148; Somen Tracts, viii. 450, ed. Soott; 
Dalrtmple, i. 313; Narratite of the IXemgn 
laid by Philip del Mar against George, Duke 
of Burkingham, 1680). Fairfax also praises 
Buckingham's courage, but contemporaries 
accused him of being much readier to give 
offence than to give satisfaction (Reresbt, 
Memoirs, pp. 68, 208 : Letters to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, ii. 89). Like the king himself, 
Buckingham was attracted by the scientific^ 
movement of the period, and dabbled in 
chemistry. lie had a laboratory of his own, 
and when he was a prisoner was allowed to 
establish one in the Tower {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. ii. 62). * For some years,' 
says Burnet, *ne thought he was very near 
the finding the philosopher's stone ; ' and his 
chemical experiments were, according to 
Brian Fairfax, one of hisgreat expenses (07rn 
Time, i. 182, ed. Airy). The only useful result 
of this scientific taste was the setting up of 
some glass works at Lambeth, w*hose pro- 
ductions are praised by Evelyn {Diary, ii. 
322). Buckingham spent much on building 
• in that sort of architecture which Cicero 
calls insanso substructiones,' says Fairfax. 
Cliefden House, built for him by Captain 
William Wynne (or Winde), was an im- 
mense and costly pile (Blom field, Benais- 
sance Architecture in Eyiyland, p. UK)): its 
gardens are described by Evelyn, ii. 354). 
Ilis favourite sports were racing and hunt- 
ing {Hist. MSS. Comm. Otli Rep. p. 33v<; 
Quarterly Beview, p. 108), and he was long 
remembered as a huntsman in local songs 
and traditions. 

A wit and an author himself, Buckingham 
was naturally a patron of men of letters. 
Cowley was his friend, owed something to 
his bounty, and was indebted to him for the 
monument in Westminster Abbey (Johnson, 
Livci* of the Poet^^ ed. Cunningham, pp. lo, 
17 ; Spkat, Life of Cowley). Sprat was Buck- 
ingham's chaplain, and was given a living by 
him, and Matthew Clifford is mentioned also 
as one of his intimates. Etherege was one 
of his correspondents, and Wycherley, who 
was in 1672 a lieutenant in Buckingham's re- 
giment, was * honoured with his familiarity 
and esteem ' (Pack, Miscellanies, 1 726, p. 13o). 
On the other hand, Buckingham is credited 
with promising patronage to Lee and But- 
ler, and subsequently neglecting both {ib,; 
Spexce, Anecdotes, p. 62). Butlers prose 
character of Buckingham is possibly the 
result of his resentment at this treat'ment 
(Thyer, Genuine Beynains of Butler, ii. 72). 
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Bucking ham's own poetical works coiisial 
of some piudarics in memory of l^ord Fair- 
ffu, afew occasional vurees, and a number of 
BatiniH and lampoons first collticted by Tom 
Srawn in 1704--'> (^monv of tba pieces attri- 
buted to him in this collection are not his). 
As a dramatic author the ' Rehearsal' con- 
etituteg hia sole claim to rcraembrance. 
From their first appearance Buckingham 
Vhod been an unsparing critic of the heroic 
dramas which came into vogue at the lie- 
iHtoralion. Howard's' United Kingdoms' and 
one of Dryden's plays are said to hare been 
damned by hia ridicule (Spbnce, Anwilotef, 
p. G2; Key to the Jteheareal). Hia attack 
upon this class of plays was for Bome yeara 
in pre|)Bration. It is said lo have been ready 
for the »ta);e in I660, and the ' Se-tsion of 
the Poets' announced that ■ a play tripartite 
was very near made,' in which the duke was 
BBBisted by ' malicious Mai. Cliftbrd and 
spiritnal Spralt' (Poems un Affair* i-f Stale, 
i, 2(Ml). Tlie original hero of the piece was, 
/ according to a doubtful tradition, SirKobert 
Howard, under the name of Bilboa {Krij to 
the Hehearaal). Internal evidence shows 
that Ilayea was originaUy intended lo repre- 
J sentSirWilliara U'Avenant, After his death 
Buckingham made Dr^den the chief cha- 
racter, and personally instructed Lacy, who 
acted the part, how to deliver his verses 
(Spbsce, Anecdoten, p. oa |. The ' RehearsBl' 
was first performed on 7 Dec. 1671 at the 
Theatre Royal. Evelyn notes in hia 'Diary,' 
under 14 Dec. : ' Went to see the Duke of 
Buckingham's ridiculous farce and rhapsody 
eallud the Uecital, buH'ooninr all plays, yet 
profane enough' (ii. lTL*). a contemporary 
oews-letter saya ; ' I am told tlie fame of the 
Duke of Buckingham's new play has reached 
the French court, and that that king a.sked 
Uons. Colbert when ho would write him a 
play, who excusing his want of talents that 
way to serve him, the king told him he 
irould be out of fashion, for the chief minister 
of state in England bad gott«n a great [leal 
of honour by writing a larce' (Ui$t. MSS. 
Comm. 6tli Itep. p. 3K8). 

The 'Rehearsal,' first printed in 1C72, 
reached a fifth edition in 1687, ' with amend- 
ments and large additions by the author.' 
It was long i«nular on the stage, and was 
imitated by Fielding in his ' Tom Thumb the 
Great,' and by Sheridan in the 'Critic' A 
'Key' to the play was printed in 1705, in 
the second volume of Buckingham's 'Slis- 
cellaneous Works.' It was republifihed, 
with notes and a valuable preface, in 1808, 
in Arber's 'English Reprints.' 

Buckingham was also the author of two 
Adaptations of older plays. 1. > The Chances,' 
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aversion of Fletcher'splay of the same name, 
printed in 163:^ as ' corrected and altered by 
aperson of honour,' and reprinted in Evans's 
edition of Buckingham's 'Works' (1775), 
It i»< possible that this is the play which 
Pepys saw performed on 6 Feb. 1667 (Diary, 
ed. SVhenlley, Ti. J63). 2. 'The Restora- 
tion, or Right will take place,' published in 
1714. This is an adaptation of Beaumont 
andbletchet's'Philaster.' Oenest asserts that; 
it was never acted, and calls in doubt Buck- 
ingham's authorship; but the prologue and 
epilogue printed in Buckingham's 'Works' 
are dearly his, and were probably written 
in 1663 (JTor&t, i. 0-lL>). In addition lo 
these, Buckingham wrote a piece called 'The 
Battle of Sedgmoor,' directed against the 
Earl of Feversham, and a dialogue called 
' The Militant Couple,' both printed in 1704 
(.■fi. i, 15, 33»). 

In 1085 Buckingham published 'A Short 
Discourse on the Reasonableness of Men 
having a Religion,' and a defence of it en- 
titled ' The Duke of Buckingham's Letter to 
the unknown author of. . .a short Answer 
to the Duke of Buckingham's Taper,' &c. 
Both are reprinted in the 'Somers Tracts' 
(ix. 18, ed. Scott). This led to a lively con- 
troversy, inwhich Buckingham was attacked 
by Edmund Blount, and defended by Wll' 
Ham Penn and others. According to W'ood 
he also wrote ' A Demonstratiou of tht» 
Deity,' which does not appear to have been 
published. Some other writing on religious 
questions are included in his 'Miscellaneous 
Works.' Extracts from a commonplace book 
of Buckingham's are given in an article in 
the ' Cjuarterly Review' for January 1898. 

Buckingham's ' Miscellaneous Works,' col- 
lected by Tom Brown, were published in 
1704-6, with a numb-r of pieces by other 
wils of the period. A third edition appeared 
in 1715. Ulher editions are 171)4, 1 vol. 
12mOi by T. Evans, J vols, 8vo, 1776, 
Thomas I'ercj agreed to publish an edition 
for Tonson in 1761, which was partially 

Erinted, but never completed, and destroyea 
y fire in 18U6. A copy of this unfinished 
work is in the British Museum (Xichols, 
Liltrary Anecdote; iii. 753, lUiutratioiu, 
vii, 567). 

[Doyle's OfflcinI Baronage, i. 260 : Wood's 
AtheniE Oion. ed. Illiia, iv. 207; WalpoU's 
Roynl nnd No)ile Authors ; Collins's Pscrago, 
ed. Brydgrs, Tul. iii., under titlo' Jirssy ;' Brian 
Fnirfux'a Life of Buckingham, originally pub- 
lished in Horace Walfiole's CaWlogue of iha Cu- 
rious Coltectioa of Piciurrs of lieorge. Duke of 
Buckingham, 17A8,1(u,isrrpriDl«l in the preface 
to Hr. Arbrr's edition of ihii Kehearsal ; Pfpjs's 
Diary, ed. Wheatley; Memoirs of Sir J. Benuby, 
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«i. Cartwright, 1876; Clarendon's Hist, of 
the Rebellion, ed. Macray, 1888 ; Life and Ck>n- 
tinoation, ed. 1857 ; Migoet's N^gociations re- 
latives a la Succession d'Espagne, 1842; Dal- 
rymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ed. 1790. Letters of Buckingham are contained 
in the Fairfax Correspondence, 4 vols. 1818-9, 
in Miscellanea Aulica, 1702, and in Bucking- 
ham's Miscellaneous Works. A lampoon against 
Buckingham, entitled the Duke of Buckingham's 
Litany, is printed in Poems on Affairs of State, 
iii. 93. A poem to the memory of the illustrious 
Prince George, Duke of Buckingham, is printed 
in Gildon's Chorus Poetarum, 1694, p. 75. 
Other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

C. H. F. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE BUSSY, fourth 
Eabl of Jersey and seventh Visc^ount 
Graxdison (1735-1805), bom on 9 Juno 
17.*i5, was the only surviving son of William, 
third earl, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Scroop Egerton, first duke of Bridgewater, 
and widow of Wriothesley Russell, third 
duke of Bedford. Edward Villiers, first 
earl of Jersey [q. v.], was his great-grand- 
ffikther. In boynood his tutor was William 
Whitehead [q. v.], the poet laureate. Re- 
turned to parliament forramworth on ^8 June 
1756, he was appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty in 1701, and vice-chamberlain of the 
household in 17G5, and, having thus vacated 
his seat at Tam worth, was elected for Aid- 
borough in Yorkshire. On 18 March 1708 
he was returned for Dover, a seat which lie 
retained till bis succe^ssiou to the earldom 
on 28 Aug. 17(39. Jersey also held the 
ofTicos of extra lord of the bedchamber 
1709-77), master of the buckliounds (1782- 
783), and captain of the gentlemen pen- 
sioners (1 783-90). Subsequently he became 
lord of the bedchamber and master of the 
horse to the Prince of Wales, lie died on 
22 Aug. I8O0, being chieHy noted for his 
courtly manners. Mrs. Montague refers to 
him as Mhe Prince of Maccaronies.* In 
March 1770 he was married to Frances (1753- 
1821), only daughter of Pliili]) Twysden, 
bishop of Raphoe [see under Twysden, 8111 
Roger], By her he had two sons and aeven 
daughters. His eldest son, George (.^hild- 
Villiers, fifth earl, is separately noticed. 

There is a portrait of the fourth earl as 
a child with his mother (full-lengths) at 
Middleton Park, painted by Hudson ; also 
one of him as a man (three-f[uarter, seated) 
by Dance ; and a head, painted by Hoppner, 
ot' his beautiful countess, whose relations 
with George l\ have been investigated with 
more industry than accuracy by Robert 
Iluisli, Hannibal Evans Lloyd, and other 
chroniclers of the gossip of the period. There 
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is a beautiful mezzotint by Thomas Wataon of 
a portrait of the countess by Daniel Gardner. 
[O. E. C[okayiie]'8 Peerage; Horace Wal- 
pole's Corresp. passim ; Officii Returns of Mem. 
ParL ; private papers at Middleton.] 

H. E. M. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE CHILD-, fifth 
Eajrlof Jebsey and eighth Viscount Gbax- 
DisoN (1773-1859), bom at Middleton Park 
on 19 Aug. 1773, was elder son of George 
Bussy Villiers, fourth earl [q.v.] He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and graduated M. A. from 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1794. He 
twice held the office of lord chamberlain of 
the household ofWiUiam IV, in 1830 and 
1834>6, and twice also that of master of the 
horse to Queen Victoria in 1841-6 and 1852. 
Ho was an ardent foxhunter ; * Nimrod ' in 
his ' Crack Riders of England * refers to him 
as ' not only one of the hardest, boldest, and 
most judicious, but perhaps the most eWant 
rider to hounds the world ever saw.' For a 
long series of years, beginning in 1807, he 
was one of the chief pillars of the turf, 
breeding and training his own horses at his 
Oxfordshire seat, Middleton, among which 
were many celebrated winners, such as Cob- 
web, winner of the Oaks in 1824 ; Middle- 
ton, winner of the Derby in 1825 ; Mame- 
luke, winner of the Derby in 1827 ; and Bay 
Middleton, winner of the Derby in 1836. 
Jersey received the honorary deg^ree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford in 1812, was appointed a 
privy councillor in 1830, and a knight grand 
cross of the Guelphs of Hanover in 18^^. 
He died at 38 Berkeley Square, London, on 
3 Oct. 1859, and was buried at Middleton 
Stonev. He married at Gretna Green, on 
23 May 1804, Sarah Sophia (1785-1867), 
eldest daughter of John Fane, tenth earl of 
Westmorland [q.v.], by Anne, daughter and 
sole heiress of tlie banker, Robert Child, of 
Osterlev Park, Middlesex. He assumed the 
additional name of Child on 1 Dec. 1819. 
By his wife he had five sons and three daugh- 
ters. The countess, who owned the chief 
interest in Child's bank by Temple Bar, was 
for many vears a leader of the best societv 
in London. She offered an astylum to Byron 
at Middleton Park in 1814—5, and is said to 
have suggested the characters of Lady St. 
Julians in Disraeli's * Coningsby ' and * Sibyl.' 

Tiiere are several fine portraits of the 
fifth Countess of Jersey, including a full- 
length as a child by Romney, a full-length 
at the age of twenty-two by Lawrence, a 
head by Iloppner, all at Middleton ; and a 
full-length by Gerard at Osterley. There 
are engravings by Henry Meyer, by Cochran, 
by Lewis, and by Ryall. Lady Jersey's 
correspondence, preserved at Middleton, in- 
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eludes familiar letters from a number of 
persons distinguished in politics and litera- 
ture. 

[G. E. C[okayne]'8 Complete Peerage ; Gent. 
Mag. 1859, ii. 643 ; Waagen'e Galleries of Art, 
1857, pp. 269-74 ; New Sporting Mag. 1836, x. 
302, with portrait; Doyle's Official Baronage; 
private papers at Middleton.] II. E. M. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK, fourth Earl of Clarendon 
and fourth Baron Hyde (1800-1870), bom 
in London on 12 Jan. 1800, was grandson of 
Thomas^Villiers, first earl of Clarendon [q. v. 1, 
and eldest son of GeorgeVilliers, by his wife 
Theresa, only daughter of John Parker, first 
baron Boringdon, and sister of John Parker, 
second baron Boringdon and first earl of Mor- 
ley [q. v. J While still little more than a boy 
he entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1820 became attach6 to the British embassy 
in St. Petersburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
a commissioner of customs, and from 1827 to 
1829 was employed in Ireland arranging the 
details of the union of the English and the 
Irish excise boards. He became at this time 
intimate with Irish affairs, and was one of 
those frequently consulted in private by the 
lord lieutenant, the Marquis of^Anglesey [see 
Paget, Henry WiLLiA3i, first Marquis] (l^«/^ 
sonal Itecollections of Lord Cloncuny, p. 332). 
In 1831 he was selected by Lord Al thorp to 
go with John (^afterwards Sir John) Bowring 
Lq. v.] on a mission to France for the purpose 
(in wnich he was successful) of negotiating 
a commercial treaty. He was soon rewarded 
by being sent in August 1833 as envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary 
to Madrid in succession to Henry IJnwin 
Addington [q.v.], a position exceptionally im- 
portant and aifticult because of the civil war 
then raging between the Christinos and the 
Carlists. He played his part with tact and 
impartiality, and to his efforts was largely 
due the conclusion in April 1834 of the 
treaty between England, Spain, France, and | 
Portugal, called the quadruple alliance. The j 
conduct of the French government was much 
8usi)ected by the other allies, and Villiers's ' 
task of watching the course pursued by 
Louis-Philippe and of counselling the go- 
vernment of Spain was arduous. He suc- 
ceeded in greatly mitigating the severity of 
the civil war, negotiated a treaty with the 
Spanish government with regard to the , 
slave trade on 28 June 1835, and was so 
highly esteemed by the ministry at home 
that he received the formal approbation of 
Lord Palmerston on 19 April 1837, and on 
19 Oct. was made a G.C.B. by Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

On the death on 22 Dec. 1838 of his uncle 



John Charles, third earl of Clarendon [q. v.], 
Villiers succeeded to the earldom. The gover- 
nor-generalship of Canada was offered to 
him in March 1839, but he refused it, and he 
also surrendered his post at Madrid. Though 
he quitted Spain with much popular applause, 
the government even striking a gold medal in 
his nonour, his Spanish policy was sharply 
attacked on 23 July 1839 (see Ilansardy ord 
ser. xlix. 664) by Lord Londonderry in the 
House of Lords. Greville records that the 
public already marked him out for the foreign 
office, and some even anticipated that he 
would become premier in the long run. 

During the discussions that took place in 
the summer of 1839 as to the reconstitution 
of the whig ministry Clarendon's' name was 
suggested for the board of trade, and Lord 
Melbourne actually offered him the master- 
ship of the mint without any seat in the 
cabinet, but the offer was declined. Even- 
tually in October, * not very willingly,* ho 
entered the ministry, succeeding Lord Dun- 
cannon [see PoNSONBY, John WiLLL\M, fourth 
Earl of Bessborough] as lord privy seal, and 
was sworn of the privy council. Owing to 
the reputation he had won in Spain, his acces- 
sion to the ministrv was deemed an important 
reinforcement, hy September 1840, how- 
ever, he was in conflict with his colleagues 
upon Palmerston's Syrian policy, and offered 
to resign. Melbourne urged him to hold on, 
but the death of Lord Holland, whom he 
succeeded as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, left him unsupported in his efforts 
to check Palmerston, and indeed, as he wrote 
to Greville, Holland was * the only one in 
the cabinet with whom I had any real sym- 
pathy ' [see Fox, Henry Richard Yabsall, 
third Lord]. He quitted office on the fall of 
the ministry in July 1841 . Like his brother, 
Charles Pelham Villiers [q.v.]. Clarendon 
was a staunch free-trader. His views with 
regard to Ireland were liberal, and on most 
of the points mentioned in O'Connells letter 
to Charles Buller [q. v.] in 1844 he thought 
concessions ought to be made. 0*Connell 
knew him well, and considered him, as early 
as 1839, a desirable lord lieutenant for Ire- 
land (Corresjwndence of O* Connelly ii. 170). 
He supported PeeVs change of policy on the 
com laws in the House of Lords, and was also 
in close general agreement with Lord Aber- 
deen on foreign policy, and, though his op- 
ponent, gave him much useful support. 

Though Clarendon deprecated Russell's at- 
tempt to form a ministry in December 1845, 
when the whigs returned to office in 1846 
he became president of the board of trade. 
He was tola by Aberdeen that to him par- 
ticularly the queen and prince consort looked 
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for th» ])n*H4.'rvution of ])oact% a fact which 
f(avff him f^rcut Htn'iiffth in thu cabiiu't, 
thoiif(h his ofHcc wun not oon^f^niul to him. 
In \H\7 ho wiLM noniinutt'd hjrd lieutenant 
of Ircliind. Thf H]i]K)intnHint wuk iK)^)ulur ; 
but (.-iuri'iidon iiliiio-st ut oncu founrf hiinR4*lf 
coni])clhMl to pri'hH the ciibinot fur further 
coercivtf ikiwitm, not all of which w«ire con- 
reded. iMirin^ hiH term of olHcu he had to' 
couf with till* famine, the Voun^ Ireland 
Uf^itntion, the Smith O'lirien rinin^ [Hee 
O^liitiKN, William Smith], the Oranj^e diH- 
turlmn(;es, and the eronomic ditlicultieH prr>- 
diiced bv t he emi^mt ion of t he peamintry and 
the bankruptcy of the landlords. It followed 
that he eiime into (ronflirt with all parties in 
t urn, and wnH abused imjmrl iall y by all. At 
iirst he sought to conciliatt> thi! licmnin ca- 
tholic leaders and to ^ain the confidence of 
their bishopSf but after about a vear he cnme 
to the conelusion that he could not relv on 
them. With the extreme protestant party 
he had also pfreat diiliculty. His life was 
constant I V thnmtened, and for a time he 
was almost a prisoner in Dublin Castle, 
llisleltersto Henry Keevejfj. v. j.withwhom 
he ctmstantly corn'sponded fnmi IHIH, show 
that \w. considi^red the jiosition in Ireland 
so critieul that a slight mistake un the part 
of government mi^ht involve ^av«> disaster 
(cf. Kkkvi-:, Mf-nioirSf \H\)H). Althou^rh his 
industry and philanthropy werecons])icu()Us, 
]ii< servict's to Irrlnnd frreat, and his failures 
ehii'tly diH' to the cirtMnnstances i)i' his time, 
he earned fur hinisi-lf nion* eensun* than 
thanks. Lord i^Tby attacked him in the 
House <tf Lords on Is Keb. \^'ti) for striking 
liord K'oden's name out of tht* connnis.sion 
of thi' ]»ea<e in the ])revious ()ctol)er in con- 
s^Mjuence of the not at Dolly's Hrae un 
1l* Julv 1HI*.>, and (Man-ndon, who had come 
ov«'r from Ireland on ]nir|)osi', n'plied with 
etlect in a survey of his policy, which was 
afterwards ]>ul)lished see .ItM'Ki.YN, lionr.KT, 
third Kaki. of KoDKN . The merits and 
achievements of his lord-lientenancv are well 
tabulated and explained in the ' I\dinbnrudi 
JJeview ' (xciii. *J()S) : the Oranjje sitle of the 
question is stated with vip>ur and «'Vi'n vio- 
lence in the • C^Jiarterly l{e\i«'w* (Ixxxvi. 
--S) and the • Publin Iniversity Magazine' 
(xwvii. l.'U»). The nu'ttsnre which he was 
most instrumental in ])ns.Nin^ through parlia- 
ment, and mo.>t relied upon, was the Mn- 
cumbiTcd Instates Act, and this certainly 
pDved nosetth'nient of theairricultural ques- 
tion. I 'erhaps credit is thu» to (Marendon's ad- 
ministration rather for what he avoided than 
for what he achieved. In the crisis t)f the 
famine he successfully resisted the pressun* 
of commercial empirics, who urj^?d a genenil 



government importation of food and a general 
prohibition of its export. lie carried Ireland 
through a period of conspiracy and revolu- 
tion with little or no bloodshed, and by his 
personal influence and assistance he did 
what little ut the time could be done to im- 
pn»ve the methods of Irish agriculture. On 
2.*J .March 1849 he received the order of the 
(larter, and the queen, departing from the 
usual practice, desired him not to surrender 
the insignia of the liath, as he had so fully 
merited both distinctions. 

When Clarendon returned to England in 
1852 he was clearly destined for very high 
employment. As early as 1848 the prince 
consort had expressed a wish that if Lord 
John Kussell resigned, Clarendon should 
succeed him as premier, but to this Claren- 
don would not listen. In December 18'>1, 
on Palmerston's fall, the foreign office was 
oilered to him, but was refused (Lije of 
Pi'inrc Conmrt, ii. 420: Grevillf Memoint, 
2nd ser. iii. 431 ; Keeve, Memoirs). In 
1852, when Uussell and Palmerston were in 
acute rivalrj', a ministry under Clarendon 
was by many thought to be the solution 
of the diHiculty. At length, in February 
185.* J, he succeeded to the secretaryship for 
foreign affairs, just vacated by Lord John 
liUssidl. 

Already the difficulties which eventually 
1(>(1 to thi^ Crimean war had begun ; England 
was, in his own phrose, * drifting into war.' 
Clarendon had the double task of endeavnur- 
ing to keep the peace between Russia and 
Turkey and of harmonising the diverirent 
policies and characters of his own colleagues. 
XVithin the cabinet he generally sided with 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord John Kusj^ell and 
111' were as a rule in sub.stantial aj^reement. 
In L«)rd Stratt'onl de lleddiffe, the English 
ambassador at Constantino]>le, however, he 
had little confidence [see Caxnixg, Stkat- 
Foui), tirst X'lscorNx]. The ])rincipal re- 
sponsibility for the policy that led to the 
war is certainly not ClarendouV, though a 
want of firmness and an undiie reliance on 
the sincerity of the Emperor Napoleon mav 
be charged against him. In his despatch 
of .'U May 185;^ he vigorously supi>orted 
the Turkish resistance to the Russian claim 
<if a general protection of orthot-lox Chris- 
tians throughtnit tli«» Turkish em])ire, but 
he failed to make the czar realise, on the 
eve of his 4)ccupatiou of the principalities, 
lu)w deeply the English people resented his 
pdicy of aggression. lie was soun^what hasty 
in agri'ein^ to the Vienna note in .luly 1^53 
without first b«'in>r assureil that the Purte 
would accept it as it stood. lie has, tiH\ 
been blamed for weakness in not insisting 
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that Turkey must accept it without amend- 
ment (Earl Uubshll^s HecollectiojiSy p. 271). 
At any rate, the Porte's alterations led to the 
failure of the note. In September, on the 
representations of the French f^vemment, 
Clarendon ordered the advance of the allied 
fleets to Constantinople, though Lord Strat- 
ford de liedcliflfe had neither desired nor re- 
ported on it. Though no action was taken, 
the matter became known, and was peculiarly 
provocative to Russia. From the time of 
the attack on the Turkish fleet at Sinope 
Clarendon considered war inevitable, and 
in February 1854 he despatched a sum- 
mons to the czar to evacuate the princi- 
palities. Somewhat precipitately, however, 
ne allowed it to be delivered before Austria, 
the power most gravely concerned, had de- 
finitely undertaken to join, if necessary, in 
war. On the other hand, his unwearied 
patience and temper and his personal in- 
fluence with Napoleon were invaluable 
in maintaining co-operation between the 
allies. In March 1856 he visited the em- 
peror at the camp at Boulogne, and succeeded 
m dissuading him from assuming command 
in'the Crimea in person. The peace of Paris, 
which he negotiated on behalf of Great 
Britain, was generally considered to be the 
best settlement obtainable under the circum- 
stances, though Lord Derby denounced it as 
* The Capitulation of Paris.' It was at his 
instance thaf the conference assembled at 
Paris in order that personal reference to the 
emperor might be made when necessary, and, 
though very reluctantly — for he saw how 
gravely he might imperil his reputation— he 
suggested that the British representative 
ought to be himself. He felt much dissat isfied 
with the necessity under which the French 
government's desire to end the war on any 
terms had placed him of accepting peace 
before a victorious campaign had thoroughly 
broken the power of Russia (see letter to 
Lord Stratford, Life of Lord Strafford de 
Bedclijfe, ii. 434) ; but he considered that the 
harder terms which a prolongation of the war 
by England alone might have enabled her to 
impose would not be worth the bloodshed 
ana outlay which further hostilities would in- 
volve, lie went to Paris on 1 7 Feb. 1 856, and 
remained till peace was signed on 30 March. 
The British ministry left his hands free. 
Against the emperor, whose chief desire 
was to win personal credit by a * generous ' 
treatment of Russia, he held out, not with- 
out great difficulty, for the imposition of 
substantial sacrifices, especially in the sur- 
render of part of Bessarabia. On the other 
hand, he preferred by frank and disinterested 
dealing to satisfy the Austrian and Turkish 



governments that England was their most 
trustworthy friend in Europe, and so to 
secure a powerful influence on the continent, 
rather than to hold but for individual ad- 
vantages among the terms of peace. The 
declaration appended to the treaty respecting 
belligerent rights was especially his work, 
and was at the time thought to be a signal 
gain for Great Britain and a lasting service 
to the cause of peace. It is, however, now 
much doubted whether the renunciation of 
the right of seizure of neutral goods in hostile 
bottoms was not really the surrender of a 
weapon of defence with which the chief 
maritime and commercial power can ill aflbrd 
to dispense. 

Clarendon*s personal weight and import- 
ance were signally shown during the mini- 
sterial crisis of January and February 1855. 
Lord Derby, when commissioned by the cmeen 
to form a ministry in succession to Lord 
Aberdeen's, applied to Lord Palmerston, who 
at first consented to join him, and to Claren- 
don, who refused. I'almerston then with- 
drew, and I-iord Derby gave up the attempt. 
I^rd John Russell, when summoned by the 
queen, considered the presence of Clarendon 
at the foreign office indispensable. Claren- 
don, however, thought Russell had not suffi- 
cient popular support to enable him to form 
a lasting administration, and refused to join 
him. The queen then asked him to advise 
her what to do, and he urged that Palmerston 
alone could form a ministrv. Palmerston was 
sent for and accepted the commission ; he ob- 
tained Clarendon s adhesion, and the ministry 
was formed {Life of Prince Consort, iii. 207 ; 
Greville Memoirs, 3rd ser. ii. 64 ; Memoirs of 
an ex-Minister, ii. 6). By personal influence, 
both with the queen and with Palmerston, 
he did much to create a complete confidence 
between her and the prime minister, instead 
of the feeling of irritation and distrust which 
had prevailea in 1851 and 1852, and his own 
relations to the premier, which had been 
hostile down to 1650, were now of the most 
friendly kind. 

Clarendon continued at the foreign office 
till the second Derby administration was 
formed in 1858. His attitude towards Brazil 
in 1 856 was considered unfairly dictatorial 
and Palmerstonian. When the liberals re- 
turned to office in June 1859 Lord John 
Russell claimed to be foreign secretary, per- 
haps for the express purpose of excluaing 
Clarendon. The latter waived his claims, 
but refused Palmerston's ofler of his choice 
of other offices, nor did he consent to yield 
even to the queen^s persuasion. He was 
selected in October 1861 to represent the 
queen at the coronation of the king of 
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Prussia, and was offered, but refused, the 
order of the Prussian Black Eagle on the 
occasion. In 1863 he was present at Frank- 
furt to report unofficially to the British 
ffovemment the proceedings of the con- 
ference; and in 18&, on Palmerston's death, 
he took office again as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. He was second Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary at the conference in 
London on the Danish question, and returned 
to the foreign office in the Russell govern- 
ment in 1805. lie resided with the rest 
of the liberal ministry in 1800, and Lord 
Derby, when first he attempted to form a 
coalition government, applied to him, but 
in vain {ib, ii. 3o8). 

When the liberals returned to office in 

1868, Clarendon was the only possible foreign 
secretary. The principal event of this portion 
of his career was the conclusion of the con- 
vention, already negotiated by his prede- 
cessor. Lord Stanley, with the American 
representative, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, for the 
settlement of the Alabama and other out- 
standing claims. It was signed on 14 Jan. 

1869. The basis adopted was that the claims 
of injured individuals, whether British or 
American, should be presented separately, 
as in private litigation, and not collectively, 
as though proceeding from an aggrieved 
nation. On this ground the senate of the 
United States on 13 April refused to ratify 
the convention; but the negotiations con- 
tinued, and prepared the way for the defini- 
tive settlement ultimately effected. 

Clarendon died on 27 June 1870 suddenly 
at his house in Grosvenor Crescent, London. 
He was buried at Watford in Hertfordshire 
on 2 July. He married, on 4 June 1839, 
Katherine, eldest daughter of Walter James 
Grimston, first earl of Verulam, and widow 
of John Forster-Barham of Stockbridge, 
Hampshire, by whom he left three sons and 
three daughters. Of his sons, Edward Hyde 
succeeded him, while George Patrick Hyde 
and Francis Hyde entered the diplomatic 
service. 

All his contemporaries agreed that by cha- 
racter, knowledge, and training. Clarendon 
was especially fitted to be a great minister 
of foreign affairs for Great Britain. He was 
at the same time an aristocrat and a liberal; 
he was industrious and laborious in the last 
degree, and yet had a quick and comprehen- 
sive grasp of affairs. He was a familiar 
master of most European languages, deeply 
learned in all European affairs, a man of the 
finest and most dignified manners, an acute 
judge of character (see a curious anticipation 
of Mr. Gladstone's career made by him in 
1860, Oreville Memoirs^ 3rd ser. ii. 291), a 



clear and voluminous writer, an attractive 
and witty talker. He impressed other diplo- 
matists with confidence in his frankness, and 
imbued his subordinates with zeal and devo- 
tion to himself and their work. On the 
other hand, he had neither Palmerston's 
vigour of manner nor his intense devotion to 
British interests. Clarendon was especially 
the guardian of peace and civilisation, rather 
cosmopolitan than patriotic. Personally he 
was veiy disinterested. Though of small 
private fortune, he twice refused the go- 
vernor-generalship of India, and twice re- 
fused a marquisate. In 1856 Napoleon III 
Eressed on him the Legion of Honour, but 
e steadily declined to accept it. His por- 
trait, painted in 1863 by George Richmond^ 
is in possession of the present Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 

[Eastern Papers, 1853; Kinglake's Invasion 
of the Crimea; Times, 28 June 1870; Greville 
Memoirs; Memoirs of Henry Eeeve, 1898; 
Martin's Life of the Prince Consort ; Poole's 
Life of Stratford Canning ; Eraser's Magazine, 
ii. 169 (1870), article by Henry Reeve; Macmil- 
lan 8 Magazine, xxii. 292 ; Ashley's Life of Pal- 
merston ; Walpole's Life of Lord John Russell ; 
Memoirs of Count von Beust; St. Petersburg 
and London, Count Vitzthum von Eckstadt ; 
Hansard, cviii. 826, 923 ; Walpole's History of 
England.] J. A. H. 

VILLIERS, HENRY MONTAGU (1813- 
1861), bishop of Durham, fifth son of George 
Villiers (1759-1827), and younger brother 
of George William Frederick Villiers, fourth 
earl of Clarendon [q. v.], was bom in London 
on 4 Jan. 1 81 3. He matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 29 April 1830, held a 
studentship at his college from 1830 to 1838, 
graduated B.A. in 1834, M.A. in 1837, and 
became D.D. by diploma on 28 Feb. 18i*>6. 
In 1836 he was ordained to the curacy of 
Deane, Lancashire, and on 2o Jan. 1837 was 
removed to the vicarage of Kenilworth, War- 
wickshire. The lord chancellor (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) gave him the wealthy rectory of St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, London, in 1841, and 
it was as rector of St. George's that he made 
his reputation, displaying great ability and 
untiring zeal in the management of his large 
parish. He was an extreme low churchman, 
and especially appealed as a preacher to the 
poor. The dissenters in his vestry eagerly 
supported him, and with men of every sect 
and stamp who belonged to the evangelical 
order he avowed the fullest sympathy. He 
introduced an admirable system of manage- 
ment into his parochial schools. From 
26 March 1847 to 1856 he was a canon of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. No minister in London 
was more popular than Villiers when in 1850 
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be was appointed by Palmerston to tbe bi- 
sbopric of Carlisle. He was consecrated at 
Wbiteball on 13 April, and proved himself 
not less energetic m a diocese than he had 
been in a parish. In June 1860 he was 
translated to the see of Durham. Great 
things were expected from his energy and 
tact in Durham, where the spiritual provi- 
sions were very deficient ; but he died at the 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, on 9 Aug. 1861, 
and was buried in the chapel of the Castle 
on 16 Aug. 

He had been raised to the rank of an earVs 
son by a royal warrant in 1 839. lie married, 
on 30 Jan. 1837, Amelia Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Ilulton of Hulton Park, Lan- 
cashire. She died on 5 Feb. 1871, leaving, 
besides four daughters, Henry Montagu, 
bom in 1837, vicar of St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge, since 1881 ; and Frederick Ernest, 
bom in 1841, captain in the Royal Herts 
yeomanry. 

Villiers published numerous charges, lec- 
tures, sermons, and prefaces to books. 

[Times, 10 and 19 Aug. 1861 ; Illustrated 
London News, 1864, xxiv. 400 ; Illustrated News 
of the World, 1869, vol. iii.; Gent. Mag. 1861, 
ii. 324; Drawing-room Portrait Gallery, 1859, 
2nd ser. portrait iii. ; Church of England Photo- 
gruphic Portrait Gallery, 1869, portrait viii.] 

G. C. B. 

VILLIERS, JOHN, Viscouirr Purbeck 
(1591 P-1657), bom about 1591, was the 
eldest son of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, 
Leicestershire, by his second wife, Mary, 
afterwiurds Countess of Buckingham [see 
under Villiees, Sir Edward], George 
Villiers, first duke of Buckingham [q. vj, 
and Christopher Villiers, earl of Anglesey 
fq. v.], were his younger brothers. John was 
Knighted on 30 June 1616, and in the same 
year became groom of the bedchamber and 
master of the robes to Charles, prince of 
Wales. Negotiations at the same time were 
begun by his mother for his marriage with a 
rich heiress ; the lady selected was Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke and his wife. 
Lady Hatton, and Coke was required to 
grive not only his consent, but a marriage por- 
tion of 10,000/. He refused to pay more 
than two-thirds of that sum, and was con- 
sequently called upon to resign his seat on 
the bench. Lady Hatton remained obdu- 
rately opposed to the marriage, but Coke 
gave way, and on 29 Sept. Frances and Vil- 
liers were married at Hampton Court, 
James I giving away the bride (Beaumont 
Papergf pp. 84-5 ; Chbster, London Mar- 
riage Idcences ; Gabdikeb, Hist. iii. 87, 98). 
Lady Hatton still refused to make over 
ber Dorset property to Villiers, and as 



compensation he was on 19 July 1619 created 
Baron Villiers of Stoke, BucKinghamshire, 
and Viscount Purbeck of Dorset. The mar- 
riage proved a tragedy; Weldon reports 
Buckingham as having said that ' his brother 
Purbeck had more wit and honesty than all 
the kindred beside' (Court of James /, p. 
44), but according to Dr. Gardiner, he was 
'weak in mind and body,' and soon after 
1620 completely lost his reason (Ca/. State 
Papers, Dom. 1619-23, n. 405). In 1621 
his wife deserted him and went to live with 
Sir Robert Howard. In 1624 she gave birth 
to a son [see Danvers, Robert, called Vis- 
count Purbeck], and in October she was 
convicted of adultery. Eventually she died 
at Oxford, and was buried in St. Mary's on 
4 June 1645. Purbeck, whose insanity was 
intermittent, married, as his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Slingsbj 
of Kippax, Yorkshire, and died without legi- 
timate issue on 18 Feb. 1656-7 at Charlton, 
near Greenwich. The peerage became ex- 
tinct, though the claim to it put forward by 
Robert Danvers was for many years a caitse 
cilkbre. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-30 passim; 
Weldon's Court of James I ; Court and Times of 
Charles I ; Gardiner's History, iii. 87, 98, 297, 
viii. 144-6; Burke's Extinct and G-. £!. 
C[okayne]*8 Peerages.] A. F. P. 

VILLIERS, JOHN(1677.?-1723),styling 
himself' Viscount Purbeck and Baron Villiers 
of Stoke,' and after 1687 * third Earl of 
Buckingham,' bom about 1677, was grand- 
son of Robert Danvers [a. v.], and onfy sur- 
viving son and heir of Rooert Villiers Q656- 
1684), by the eccentric Margaret, only oauflrh- 
ter of Ulick de Burgh, second earl of St. 
Albans, and widow of Viscount Muskerry 
(see GRAMMONT*8 3f»7iotr«, passim). Robert 
Villiers, alias Danvers, left England heavily 
in debt, and was killed in a duel at Li^e, at 
the age of twenty-eight. He assumed the 
style of * Viscount Purbeck,' despite the fact 
that bis claim to succeed to the dignity had 
been dballowed by the House of Lords in 
1678, on the ground of adulterine bastardy 
(see CoLLiKS, Claims concerning Baronies by 
\Vrit\ his father, Robert Danvers, alias 
Villiers, alias Wright [see Danvebs, Robebt], 
being the illegitimate son of Frances, the 
wife of John Villiers, viscount Purbeck [a . v.], 
upon whose heirs male the reversion of the 
earldom of Buckingham was entailed by the 
patent of 1617. 

John Villiers, who was educated at Eton, 
and who subsequently became the prey of 
gamesters and depraved women, did not make 
a formal claim to the earldom of Buckingham 
until April 1709, nor did the lords then take 
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any notice of his appeal. In 1720 he peti- j 
tioned the kini^ with a like result. He died j 
at Dancer's Ilill, South Mimms, Middlesex, | 
on 10 Augf. 1723, being buried there on I 
18 Aug. as * Lord Buckingham.' He mar- 
ried, about 1700, Frances Moyser, who, like 
himself, seems to have led a dissolute life'; 
by her he had two daughters, who followed 
their mother's example. His claims were 
adopted, but (save for a thin pamphlet issued 
in 1/24 as * The Case of George V illiers') not 
pressed in any way, by his first cousin, George 
Villier8(1690-1748),Vicar of Chalgrove, Ox- 
fordshire, and also by this clergyman's son, 
George Villiers, vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire, 
upon whose deatli, 24 June 1774, tliis claim 
to the earldom of Buckingham became ex- 
tinct. 

[Burke's Vicissitudes of Families, i. 74 ; G. £. 
C[okftyne]*8 Complete Peerage; Courthopo's 
Historic Peerage; Banks's Extinct Baronage, 
ill. 614 ; Burke's Patrician, ii. 96.] ^ 
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VILLIERS, JOHN CHARLES, third 
Earl or Clabendon of the Villiers family 
(1757-1>^38), second son of Thomas Villiers, 
first earl of Clarendon fq. v.], was bom on 
14 Nov. 1757. He was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
M.A. 1776 and LL.l). on 30 April 1833, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 
22 June 1779 {Begistertt), In January 1784 
Lord Camelford (probably at Pitt's request) 
brought Villiers into parliament at a by-elec- 
tiou for Old Sarum, and he represented that 

?ocket borough till 1700, and then sat for 
Dartmouth 1790-180l>, and for the Wick dis- 
trict of burghs from 1802 till 27 May I8O0, \ 
when he aceept(?d the Chiltem hundreds. He i 
was afterwards member for (^ueenborough 
1807-12 and 1820-4. Villiers did not make 
his mark in parliament as a debater, and was 
styled * a mere courtier, famous for telling I 
interminable long stories* (Sir George 
Jackson, Diaries and Correspondence). The 
*Rolliad' notices him as *A'illiers, comely 
with the flaxen hair,' and likens him to the 
Nereus of Homer. Wraxall also {Posthu- 
moxis Memoirs) styles him the * Nereus' of 
Pitt's forces, and mentions him as a staunch 
supporter of that minister, to whose friend- 
ship entirely he owed his appointment for 
life in February 1700 to the lucrative sine- 
run* of warden and chief justice in eyre of 
all the roval forests, chaces, parks, and war- 
rens north of Trent. On 6 Feb. 1782 Vil- 
liers was made joint king's counsel in the 
duchy court of Lancaster by his father, who 
then was chancellor of the duchv. From 
20 July 178(i till his su- "o the 

peerage he wp' '«vor ' h of 



the Trent of the duchy of Lancaster. He 
was added to the privy council and made 
comptroller of the king's household on 19 Feb. 
1787. This position at court he filled for 
three years, and on 24 Feb. 1790 he was 
made a commissioner of the board of trade. 
He was recorder and under-steward of New 
Windsor from 1789 to 1806 (Tighe and 
Davis, Annals of Windsor), When the rise 
of the French republic caused apprehensions 
in this country, \ illiers was appointed colonel 
of the first regiment of fencible cavalry on 
14 March 1794, and was panted the rank of 
colonel in the army durmg service in the 
field (Itoyal Kalendar, Militia Lists). He 
was made first prothonotary of the common 

5 leas in the county palatine of Ijancaster in 
une 1804, and held the office until his 
death. From 27 Nov. 180S to 10 Jan. 1810 
Villiers was envoy to the court of Portugal. 
On the death of his eldest brother, Thomas, 
unmarried, on 7 March 1824, he succeeded 
him as third Earl of Clarendon and as fa 
count of the kingdom of Prussia, but took 
little part afterwards in public life, devoting 
himself to religious ana charitable works. 
He died suddenly at his residence, Walmer 
Terrace, Deal, on 22 Dec. 183^, and was 
buried at Watford on 29 Dec. By his 
marriage, on 5 Jan. 1791, with his cousin, 
Maria Eleanor, youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of Admiral John Forbes (1714-1796) 
[q. v.l, he had an only daughter, Mary Har- 
riet, who died unmarried on 20 Jan. 1836. 
He was succeeded as fourth earl of Claren- 
don by his nephew, George William Frede- 
rick A'illiers [q. v.] 

[Foster's Peerage ; Official Return of Members 
of Parliament ; Haydn's Book of Dignities ; 
Doyle's Official Buronnge ; Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 
207.] AV. R. W. 

VILLIERS, ROBERT, called Vrscouxr 
PuRBECK. ^See Danvers, Hobert, 1621 1-- 
1G74.] 

VILLIERS, THOMAS, first Eabl of 
Clarendon' of the Villiers family (1709- 
1786), born in 1709, was the second son of 
William Villiers, second earl of Jersey [see 
under Villiers, Edward, first Earl op 
Jersey], by his wife Judith, daughter and 
heir of Frederick Heme of London. He was 
for a time at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
but left the university without a degree, 
and entered the diplomatic service. On 
14 Oct. 1737 he was sent as envov extra- 
ordinary to the court of Augustus III, elec- 
tor of Saxony and king of Poland, at War- 
saw, and in 1740 he was accredited minister- 
plenipotentiary to Augustus in his capacity 
as elector of Saxony. From December 1742 
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to March 1743 he was envoy at Vienna (see 
his instructions in Addit, MS, 23813, f. 67), 
whence he was in the same year sent to the 
electors of Cologne and Mayence. In July 
he was reporting from Hanau on the pro- 
gress of the war of tlie Austrian succession 
{Hist, MSS. Comm, 14th liep. App. pt. ix. 
pp. 89, 90, 111). In the following year he , 
was sent to Poland, where Augustus III , 
had taken refuge on heing driven out of ' 
Saxonv by Frederick the Great (instructions 
in Addit, MS, 2;i817, f. 291). In November | 
174') Frederick instructed his minister to make 
proposals for peace with Saxony through the 
meaium of Villiers. The latter's correspon- 
dence with Frederick began on 28 Nov. and 
ended on 18 Dec., and is printed in'GOuvres 
de Fr6d6ric ' (iii. 183-21(3). Villiers showed 
himself * really diligent, reasonable, loyal ; 
doing his very best now and afterwards ; but 
has no success at all ' (Carltle, Frederick 
the Great, vi. 109). lie followed Augustus 
in his flight to Prague, and continued his 
efforts there without success until Frede- 
rick's victory at Kesselsdorf (12 Dec.) ren- 
dered Augustus more amenable. Villiers 
made several journeys between Prague and > 
IWrlin during the negotiations, and peace 
was eventually signed on Christmas day (»&. 
vi. 119). These efforts gained for Villiers 
Frederick's favourable regard, and on 3 Jan. 
1745-6 he was appointed resident minister 
at Berlin. Horace Walpole, however, attri- 
buted Frederick's liking for Villiers to his 
dislike of men of ability ; ' he has, you know, 
been very much gazetted, and had his letters 
to the king of IVussia printed, but he is a 
very silly fellow' (Walpolb, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 140). 

In February 1748 Villiers retired from 
diplomatic employment, and devoted him- 
self to home politics. He had been re- 
turned to parliament for Tamworth on 
3 July 1747, in spite of his confession to 
AValpole that he aid not understand elec- 
tions, and on 24 Dec. 1748 he was made a 
lord of the admiralty in Pelham's admini- 
stration (t6. ii. 138-9 ). He was re-elected for 
Tamwortii on 18 April 1754, but vacated 
the seat on his creation, 3 June 1756, as 
Baron Hyde of Hindon. He had married, 
on 30 March 1752, Charlotte, eldest surviv- 
ing daughter of William Capel, third earl 
of Essex, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
Henry Hyde, fourth and last earl of Claren- 
don; his wife had previously assumed the 
name Hyde. 

On 2 Sept. 1703 Hyde was sworn of the 
privy council, and on the 10th he was ap- 
pointed joint postmaster-general. He was 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster from 
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14 June 1771 until 1782, during Lord 
North's administration. On 14 June 1776 
he was created Earl of Clarendon, and on 
16 July 1782 obtained license to add to his 
arms the royal eagle of Prussia, Frederick III 
having created him a count of that king- 
dom. 

Clarendon died on 11 Dec. 1786, and was 
buried at Watford on the 20th. An engrav- 
ing, after a portrait by T. Hudson, is given 
in Doyle. By his wife (1721-17J)0), Claren- 
don had issue Thomas (1753 -1824) and John 
Charles (1757-1838) [q. v.], who succeeded 
respectively as second and third earls and 
died without male issue, and George (1759- 
1827), who became father of George William 
Frederick Villiers, fourth earl of Clarendon 




resa Villiers [see Lewis, Lady Maria The- 
resa]. 

[CUrendon's diplomatic corroHpondence is ex> 
Unt in Brit. Mus. Egerton M8S. 2685-2693, 
and Addit. MSS. 22o'U), 23801-24. See also 
Peerages by Burke, Doyle, and G. K. C[oksyne] ; 
Official Ret. Memb. Pari.; Wadpole's Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, passim, Mom. Reign of 
George 11, cd Holland, i. 450, ii. 202. iii. ill, 
and Mem. Reign of George 111, ed. Barker, i. 
235, iv. 217 ; Coxe's House of Austria, iii. 311, 
and Pelbam Administration, 1829.] A. F. P. 

VILLIERS, THOMAS HYDE (1801- 
1832), politician, bom on 27 Jan. 1801, was 
the second son of George Villiers (17/39- 
1827), who married, on 17 April 1798, The- 
resa, only daughter of John Parker, first 
baron Boringdon. The father died at Kent 
House, Knightsbridffe, on 21 March 1827 ; 
the mother survived until 185o. George 
William Frederick ViUiers, fourth earl of 
Clarendon fq. vA was their eldest son, 
Charles Peliiam villiers [q. v.] their third 
son, and Henry Montagu Villiers [q. v.] 
their fifth son. 

Thomas was educated at home and verj 
imperfectly. He was then sent with his 
eldest brother to St. John's (>>llege, Cam- 
bridge, and, with a keen consciousness of his 
own defects, set speedily to work to repair 
the loss of time. At Cfambridge he mixed 
with Charles Austin, Edward Strutt, John 
Romilly, T. B. Macaulay, and other young 
men of ability and advanced opinions, most 
of whom had adopted the views of Jeremy 
Bentham. In 1822 he graduated B.A., and 
in 1825 he proceeded M.A. On taking his 
degree in 1822 he entered the colonial office, 
where Sir Henry Taylor [a. v.] became early 
in 1824 his subordinate and then his intimate 
friend. 

A k 
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The brothers lived during the earlier 
years of their lives with their parents in a 
moiety of Kent House at Kni^htsbridge, but 
from 1825 Thomas Hyde Villiers and Taylor 
shared a house in Suffolk Street {Quarterly 
Rev. October 1898, pp. 605-0). Villiers joined 
in 1825 a debating club called *The Aca- 
demics/ where several of his college friends 
and John Stuart Mill discussed political and 
economical topics. His chief speech, an 
hour long, on colonisation ' made some noise, 
procured him a compliment and an invita- 
tion from the chancellor of the exchequer ' 
(H. Taylor, Corresjwndencey pp. 6-7). Not 
long afterwards Villiers abandoned the 
government service to embark on politics. 
His chief source of income from that date 
until his acceptance of office arose from the 
agencies for Berbice and Newfoundland 
(Hansard, 1831, v. 283-7). 

At the general election in June 1826 Vil- 
liers was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Hedon in Yorkshire, and sat for 
it until the dissolution in 1830. In 1830 and 
1831 he sat respectively forWootton Basset t 
(a family borough) and Bletchingley, and 
voted for the Ket'orm Bill in all its stages. 

Villiers travelled in Ireland in 1828 with 
the object of informing himself on Irish 
affairs, and set out his views in long letters 
to Taylor. A letter written by him in Fe- 
bruary 1829 was shown to Sheil, who there- 
upon brought about the suppression of the 
catholic association '^MoCuLLOCn, E.L. Sheil^ 
ii. 59). He suggested in 1831 the forma- 
tion of the commission that laid the founda- 
tion of the new poor law, and assisted in its 
preliminary inquiries. On 1 8 May 1 83 1 he be- 
came secretary to the board of control under 
Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg) 
[q. v.] Later in the year (2 Nov. 1831) 
villiers and Taylor entered as students at 
Lincoln's Inn. On 22 Aug. 1831 he made a 
long speech in the House of Commons on 
the Methuen treaty with Portugal (Hansard, 
vi. 437-9). The committees on Indian 
affairs, * whose labours formed the basis of 
subsequent legislation,' were organised by 
Villiers, with the assistance of Lord Althorp. 
The question of the renewal of the charter 
to the East India Company, which came 
up for consideration at this time, demanded 
all his faculties, and official work weighed 
heavily upon him. 

At the time of his death Villiers was a 
candidate for the conjoint constituency of 
Penryn and Falmouth in Cornwall. After 
three months* suffering from an abscess in 
the head, he died on S Dec 1882 at Oarclew, 
the teat of Sir OliiKlesLenum, ne" ^ mk, 
where he was ftajing. A mi 



placed to his memorv in M^rlor church. 
Villiers possessed ' indeJatigable industry and 
a clear understanding, set off by pleasing 
address and considerable powers or speak- 
ing.' It was a scheme of his to give 'parlia- 
mentary seats, without votes, to persons 
holding certain offices' (Tatlob, Corregp, p. 
196). 

[Sir H. Taylor's Autobihgr. i. 73-87. 146-61 ; 
Taylor'8 Corresp. pp. 4-5 ; J. S. Miirs Auto- 
biogr. pp. 77. 126-8 ; Le Mnrchant's Earl Spen- 
cer, pp. 467-8 ; Stapleton's Canning Corresp. i. 
122, 222 : Reid'N Lord H ughton, i. 100 ; Raiket*8 
Diary, i. 117; Park's Pari. Yorkshire, p. 264; 
Parochial Hist, of CornwHll. iii. 392 ; Lincoln's 
Inn Reg ii. 144; Gent. Mag. 1827 i. 377. 1833 
i. 84-5 ; Maoaulay's Life and Letters, ed. Tre- 
velyan, i. 78-80. 270, 282, 295] W. P. 0. 

VILLXERS STUART, HENRY WIND- 
SOR (1827-1895), politician. [SeeSxuABT.] 

VILLULA, JOHN de {d, 1122), bishop 
of Bath. [See John.] 

VILVAIN, ROBERT (1575 ?-l 663), 
physician and philanthropist, bom in the 
parish of All Hallows, Qoldsmith Street, 
Exeter, and baptisedin its church on 17 March 
1575-6, was the son of Peter Vil vain, steward 
of Exeter in 1579, who died on 25 Sept. 
1602, by his wife Ann, who died on 24 Sept. 
1616. Robert received his early education 
at Exeter, and matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 22 Feb. lo93-4, aged 18. 
He graduated B.A. on 9 May 1597 and M.A. 
on 1 1 July 1600. On 30 June 1599 he was 
elected to a Devonian fellowship of his col- 
lege, which he held until ^30 June 101 1. 

Vilvain began to practise medicine about 
1600, and on 20 June 1611 took the Oxford 
degrees of M.B. and M.D. He was incor- 
porated at Cambridge in 1608, and with 
these further degrees was reincorporated 
in 1612. From this date he practised with 
great success in his native city, dwelling 
there for the rest of his days. In 1640 he 
was one of twelve doctors — five in theology, 
four in medicine, and three in law — living 
in Exeter. His epigram on them, the Eng- 
lish translation, and a list of their names are 
printed in Izacke's * Historv' of Exeter' 
(1723 edit. p. 156). With Kiis charitable 
benefactions and decreasing strength there 
came a loss of income ; the preface to his 
* Enchiridium Epigframmatum* (1654) refers 
to his * ruined fortune.' Between 17 April 
and 4 Nov. 1662 there are frequent references 
in the state papers (Domestic Series) to 
the lease to him from 1647 by the dean and 
c^— **"- of Exeter of the manor of Staverton, 
Reserves to forfeit for ill-carriage 
te distractions.' He died on 
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21 Feb. 1602-3, and was buried in tlie north 
aisle of the choir of Exeter Cathedral, where 
a stone marks his resting-place; a mural 
tablet to his memory was placed on the 
north side of the entrance to the lady-chapel, 
but is now in St. James's Chantry. His 
wife Ellenor, second daughter of Thomas 
Hinson of Tavistock, who married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Spring of Pakenham, 
Suffolk, was buried at All Hallows, Exeter, 
on 7 Dec. 1622. Their only child, Thomas, 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 8 April 1636, aged 16, p^aduated B.C.L. 
on 7 March 1641-2, and died unmarried on 
20 May 1651 (Boasb, Rxeter College Com- 
monerSf p. 3**^). Ten * epicedial distichs ' 
composea on his death are in the father's ' En- 
chindium Epigrammatum,' leaf 185. 

' In his younger days Vilvain was esteemed 
a very good poet, orator, and disputant, and, 
in his elder, as eminent for divmity as his 
proper faculty,' but in the prime of his life 
he neglected to produce anything, and his 
writings are * nothing but scraps, whimseys, 
and dotages of old age' (Wood, Athena 
Oxon.j ed. Bliss, iii. 631-3). These are: 

1. *A Compend of Chronography,' 1654. 

2. 'Enchiridium Epigrammatum Latino- 
Anglicum. An epitome of essais, Englished 
out of Latin. Six classes or centuries, beside 
a Fardel of 76 fragments,' 1654. 3. * Theore- 
mata Theologica,' 1654. All three bear the 
same imprint and date, but from manuscript 
notes on the copies at the British Museum it 
would seem that Nos. 1 and 3 came out on 
28 Dec. 1656, and the other on 3 Sept. 1655. 
The ' Theoremata' was reissued with a new 
title-page in 1663. He also published : 4. ' A 
short survey of our Julian English year, with 
the definition, deviation, dimension, and man- 
ner of Reformation,' in a single undated sheet 
(Wood, ib.) Fuller, when at Exeter, was 
much gratified by some ' uncommon manu- 
scripts in Vilvain's librarv, with a museum 
of natural curiosities besides ' {Biogr. Brit, 
1750, pp. 2056-7; cf. Fuller, History of 
Cambridge f p. 28). 

Vilvain's benefactions to his native city 
and his college were numerous and costly. 
He gave 20/. towards the cost of the new 
buildings at Exeter College about 1624, and 
he founded at the college in 1637 four exhi- 
bitions of 32/. each per annum, to be paid 
through the rector and sub-rector. For the 
free school at St. John's Hospital, Exeter, he 
gave a tenement in Paris Street without the 
east-gate of Exeter, and he erected new 
buildings within the hospital at a cost of 
about 600/. 

On Vilvain's motion the corporation of 
Exeter in December 1657 allowed the lady- 



chapel in the cathedral to be fitted up as a 
library, and the valuable collection of books 
then at St. John's Hospital, which had pre- 
viouslv formed the cathedral library, to be 
moved thither. Vilvain defrayed the cost 
of the alterations in the lady-chapel, and the 
care of the library was entrusted to him. 
The books remained in this place until 1820. 

[Polwhele*8 Devonshire, ii. 17, 32 ; Foster's 
Alumni Ozon. ; Oliver's Exeter City, pp. 119, 
160; Visii. of Gloucester (Harl. Sue. 1885), 
p. 83 ; Bailey's Fuller, p. 349 ; Izacke s Devon 
Benefactors, 1736, pp. 142-5, 155-9; Izacke's 
Exeter, pp. 6, 136 ; Western Antiq. v. 3, viii. 
185 ; Notes and Gleanings, i. 187. ii. 166, iii. 6 ; 
Cotton's Exeter Kecords, pp 178-9; Worthy's 
Exeter Suburbs, p. 164 ; Boase's Exeter College 
Fellows, edit 1894, pp. 88-9, 200, 269,319; 
information from Mr. Arthur Bur.'h, F.S.A., 
Diocesan Registry, Exeter.] W. P. C. 

VINOB, SAMUEL (1749-1821), mathe- 
matician and astronomer, bom at Fressing- 
field in Suffolk on 6 April 1749, was the son 
of John Vince, a bricklayer. He worked 
with his father until he was about twelve, 
when the Rev. Mr. Wames noticed him 
sitting reading beside his hod of mortar. He 
lent him bookis, and eventually sent him to 
Mr. Tilney's school at Harleston, Nor- 
folk, where he became usher. In or near 
1768 he proposed three questions, and an- 
swered one, in the * Ladies' Diary ; ' and the 
generosity of the Rev. John Holmes of 
Gawdy Hall, near Bungay in Suffolk, pro- 
cured him a university education. He 
graduated in 1776 as senior wrangler and 
first Smith's prizeman from Caius College, 
Cambridge, and proceeded M. A. from Sidney- 
Sussex College in 1778. After vacating, 
probably by marriage, his fellowship of that 
body, he resided in the town of Cambridge. 
Having taken orders, he was presented suc- 
cessively to the rectory of Kirbv Bedon in 
1784 and the vicarasre of South Creak in 
1786, both in Norfoln; to the prebend of 
Melton Ross with Scamblesby m Lincoln- 
shire on 10 Jan. 1803, and on 12 Jan. 1809 to 
the archdeaconry of Bedford. 

For an ' Investigation of the Principles of 
Progressive and Rotatory Motion ' (P^- 
Trans, Ixx. 546), read 'before the Royal 
Society on 15 June 1780, he received the 
Copley medal. Communications regarding 
the summation of infinite series ensued in 
1782 and 1784; with an account, in 1785, of 
an elaborate course of experiments on fric- 
tion (ib, Ixxii. 389, Ixxv. 32, 66). Elected a 
fellow of the society on 22 June 1786, he 
discoursed, as Bakerian lecturer for 1794, 
1797, and 1799, on < The Motion and 
Resistance of Fluids,' 'The Resistance of 
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Bodies moving in Fluids/ and on the ' Varia- 
tions of Refraction in the Earth's Atmosphere ' 
(16. Ixxxv. 24, Ixxxviii. 1, Ixxxix. 13). 

In 1795 Miice combined with the Rev. 
James Wood [(}. v.] to digest the substance 
of lectures delivered in the university into a 
Beries of four octavo volumes entitled * The 
I'rinciples of Mathematical and Natural 
l^hilosophy ' (1793-0). The subjects treated 
by Vince were fluxions, hydrostatics, and 
astronomy. Ilis * Treatise on Practical As- 
tronomy* (Cambridge, 1790, 4to), explaining 
the construction and use of instruments, 
paved the way for his 7nagnum opus^ * A 
Complete System of Astronomy,* issued in 
three quarto volumes, 1797-1808, and in a 
second enlarged edition, 1814-23. This 
work, although no longer read, retains its 
monumental reputation ; Professor John 
Playfair [q. v.] asserted in the * Edinburgh 
Review* (June 1809) that the tables col- 
lected in the tliird volume marked * a great 
epoch in astronomical science.* 

In 1790 Vince succeeded Antony Shei)- 
herd [q. v.] as Plumian professor of astro- 
nomy and experimental philosophy in the 
university of Cambridge, and held the post 
till his death at Ramsgate on 28 Nov. 1821. 
In 1780 lie married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Paris. By her he had one son, 
Samuel Berney Vince, who became vicar of 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 

As a mathematician Vince was one of the 
last ropresentativt's of the English syntheti- 
cal school. Ilis scientiiic treatises are able, 
but inelegant. Many of them became uni- 
versity text-books and ran through several 
editions. Besides those alreadv mentioned 
his most imjwrtant works are : 1 . * Ele- 
ments of the Conic Sections,* Cambridge, 
1781, 8vo. 2. *The Credibility of Chris- 
tianity Vindicated, in answer to Mr. Hume's 
Objections,* Cambridge, 1798, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1809. 3. ' A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry',* Cambridge, 1 800, 8vo; 4th edit. 
1821. 4. 'Observations on the Hy])otheses 
which have been assumed to account for the 
cause of Gravitation from Mechanical Prin- 
ciples,* Cambridge, 180(5, 8vo. 5. *A Con- 
futation of Atheism from the Laws of the 
Heavenly Bodies,' Cambridge, 1807, 8vo. 
6. * Observations on Deism,* London, 1845, 
8vo ; collated from his manuscripts by his son. 

A portrait of Vince by W ageman was 
engraved by Cooper. 

[Djivy's Athenae Suffolk, in .\dd. MS. 19167 
(Brit. Mus.): Literary .Memoirsf.f Living Authors, 
1798; History of Norfolk, i. 36, ii. 1344,1829; 
Sexngenarinn.'i. 38; Gent. Mag. 1821, ii. 643; 
Ann. Reg. 1821, p. 247; Fottr- * • Ko- 

clesiatticue ; A\V^ "ctic sh 



Lit. Works; Watt's BibL Brit.; Pogi^endorff's 
Biogr.-Lit. Handworterbuch ; Thomson's Hint. 
Koy. Soc. ; Qrad. Cantabr. ; Evans's Cnt. of En- 
graved PortrAita, i. 360.] A. M. C. 

VINCENT, AUGUSTINE (1584?- 
1626), herald, bom presumably at Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire, about 15S4, was 
third and youngest son of William Vincent 
(d. 1618) and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Mabbott of Walgrave, merchant of 
the staple. lie early obtained some post in 
the Tower, what post does not seem clear, 
for Noble can hardly be right in saying that 
he was clerk to Sir John Borough fq. v.J, see- 
ingthat Borough was not appointed Keeper of 
the records till 1623. Weever says that Vin- 
cent was at one time keeper himself. He cer- 
tainly had access to the aocument-s preserved 
in the Tower, and busied himself in making 
extracts from them. He became known as 
an antiquary, and on 22 Feb. 1615-6 was ap- 
pointed oy patent Rouge Rose pursuivant f-x- 
traordinary. The College of Arms was at this 
time the scene of constant quarrels. Vincent 
was the friend of Camden, who in 1018 ap- 
pointed him his deputy to visit Northampton- 
shire and Rutland, thereby annoying those of 
the opposite party, some of whom might justly 
feel that they were passed over in favour of 
a younger man. The practice of visitation 
by deputy was in 1619 the subject of a 
formal complaint on the part of Sir William 
Segar [q. v.l. Garter, and Sir Richard St. 
Oeorpre [q- v.], Norroy, to the earl marshal. 
Camden, however, was able to justify him- 
self. Vincent was constituted Rouge Croix 
pursuivant by patent of 29 May 1621, and 
on 5 June 1(»24 he became Windsor herald. 
He died on 11 Jan. 1625-6, and was buried 
at the church of St. Benet, Paul's Wharf. 

A'incent's only publication an)se from his 
taking part on the side of Camden in the ceU^ 
brated quarrel between Camden and Ral])h 
or Raphe Brooke. Brooke's * Discoverie,* his 
first printed denunciation of Camden, ap- 
peared in 1599 ; the fifth tnlition of Camden's 
* Britannia,' containing a reply, in 16(X) : 
and Brooke's * Catalogue of Kinp^, Princes/ 
continuing the squabble, in 1619 (2nd edition, 
enlarged, 1622). In reply to Brooke's 'Cata- 
logue ' A'incent produced his * Disco verie of 
Errours in the first edition of Catalogue of 
Nobility published by Ralfe Brooke, Yorke 
Herald ... at the end whereof is annexed 
a Reveiw of a later edition bv him Stolne 
into the World, 1621,' Ix)ndon, 1622. This 
volume, like the first (but not the second) 
edition of Brooke's * Catalogue.' was printed 
by William Jaggard. On the printer, Jag- 
gard, Brooke had thrown the blame of some 
of the errors that disfigured the first edition 
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of his * Catalogue.' In his * Discoverie ' Vin- 
cent gave Jaggard space wherein to reply to 
BrooKe's strictures on his skill as a printer. 
The friendly relations of Jagffard and ^'in- 
cent are further attested by the interesting 
circumstance that when, in 1623, Jaggard 
completed the printing of the first folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's collected plays, he pre- 
sented to Vincent one of the earliest copies 
that came from the press. This copy is 
still extant in the library of Mr. Coningsby 
Sibthorp of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln. 
On the leather binding, portions of which 
survive in the original state, Vincent's arms 
are stamped, and on the title-page is the con- 
temporary manuscript inscription, of which 
the genuineness is fully established, * Ex 
dono Will mi Jaggard Typographi, Anno 
1623 ' (Comhill Magazine, April 1899). 

Vincent also contemplated and made col- 
lections for a baronage of England, called 
the ' Uer6>ologia Anglica,' at which his son 
John afterwards worked ; it is now among 
the Wood manuscripts at the Bodleian 
Library. Wood speaKs of it as * a very 
slight and trite thing' as compared with the 
* Baronage' of Dugdale. Burton, the histo- 
rian of Leicestershire, and Weever, author 
of the * Ancient Funeral Monuments,' both 
speak highly of the help afforded them by 
Augustine Vincent, and, from what Burton 
says, it seems that Vincent contemplated a 
history of Northamptonshire. 

Vincent married, on 30 June 1614, Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of Vincent Primount 
of Canterbur}', who came originally from 
Biviil la Baignard in Normandy. She mar- 
ried, before November 1 630, Eusebius Catesby 
of Castor, Northamptonshire, and died on 
^ Aug. 1667. 

His son, John (1618-1671), who is con- 
fused by Wood with John \'incent, elder 
brother of Nathaniel Vincent [a. v.], was a 
zealous antiquary. He was Seiden's god- 
child and the friend of lialph Sheldon [see 
under Sheldon, EdwabdI, and seems to 
have given way to drink. lie died in Drury 
Lane in 1671. He inherited his fathers 
collections of manuscripts, pawned some of 
the volumes * for ale,' but made a bequest of 
the whole to Sheldon. Sheldon on his death 
in 1684 left them to the College of Arms. 
Anthony k Wood catalogued tnese manu- 
scripts, and, by Sheldon s direction, saw 
them transferred to the College of Arms. 
Among the Wood manuscripts at the Bod- 
leian are five manuscripts by Augustine and 
three by John Vincent ; possibly others may 
have been written by them. 

[Wood left notes for a life of Au^pistine 
Vincent, which are in the Bodleian Library. 



The Memoir of Angustine Vincent by Sir 
Harris Nicolas contains all the essential par- 
ticulars. See also Woods Life and Timfs, ed. 
A. Cl»rk (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), iii. 102-3; Noble's 
Hist, of the College of Arms ; Hampton's Life, 
Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William Dug- 
I dale; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 601, 2nd 
ser. xi. 403 ; Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. 933-4 ; 
Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. pp. c. iii 375, 
503, Fasti Oxon. ii. 26.] W. A. J. A. 

VINCENT, GEORGE (1790 1836?), 
landscape-painter, bom in the parish of 
St. John Timberhill, Norwich, and baptised 
on 27 June 1796, was the second surviving 
son of James Vincent, a weaver, afterwards 
a manufacturer, residing in St. Clement's 
Church Alley, Norwich, by his first wife, 
Mary Freeman, who died about 1800. He 
was educated at the Norwich g^rammar 
school. As a child he was fond of drawing 
with charcoal, and on leaving school he was 
articled to John Crome fq. v.] His fellow- 
pupils were James Stark fq. v.] and John 
Hernay Crome fq. v.], but Vincent was the 
most talented of the fipoup. He contributed 
to the exhibitions of the Norwich Society 
of Artists every year from 1811 till 1823, 
sending more tnau a hundred works in all. 
In 1814 he exhibited a view near Norwich 
at the Royal Academy, and another in 1816 
I at the British Institution ; but he was not a 
! regular contributor to the London exhibi- 
I tions till 1818, when he took up his resi- 
i dence in London, first in Wells Street, then 
at 86 Newman Street, where he remained 
till 1821. At first he received a fair amount 
of patronage, and painted some pictures of 
importance. He exhibited only nine works 
at the Royal Academy, forty-one at the 
British Institution (yearly from 1816 to 1831 , 
except 1816 and 1828), and twelve in Suffolk 
Street. His pictures were chiefly views of 
Norfolk villages, meadows, and woods, varied 
occasionally by Scottish scenes (* Edinburgh 
from Calton Hill,' 1820; *Loch Katrine,' 
1822) and pictures of boats. In 1820 he 
exhibited ' London from the Surrey Side 
of Waterloo Bridge ' at the ' Old Water- 
colour' Society's gallery, which was open 
on this occasion to non-members. This pic- 
ture was afterwards in Lord De Tabley's 
collection, and was engraved in the ' Leicester 
Gallery.' In the same year he exhibited a 
* View of Greenwich from Blackwall ' at the 
British Institution. 

In 1822 he was living at Kentish Town. 
After that year his name appears in exhibi- 
tion catalogues with no address. His health 
suffered from his intemperate habits, and 
he was generally in pecuniary difficulties. 
In the summer and autumn of 1824 he 
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was living at 28 Upper Thorahaugh Street, 
Bedford Square (manuscript letters of Vin- 
cent to "William Davey of Thorp, Norwich, 
in the collection of Mr. James Reeve). At 
this time he was preparing pictures of the 
battles of the Nile and of 'Frafalgar to com- 
pete for a prize offered by the directors of 
the British Gallery, but imprisonment in 
the Fleet for debt prevented him completing 
them. He was assisted by his father-in-law 
and other friends, and continued to paint 
small pictures during his confinement. In 
182o he visited Stark at Norwich, accom- 
panied by a keeper, and in that year he 
resumed his connection with the Norwich 
Society, sending five works to the exhibi- 
tion. He obtamed his liberty on 13 Feb. 
1827. In 1828 he sent six pictures to 
the Norwich exhibition, and in 1831 ex- 
hibited his last picture there. In April 
1833 his father uied, after heavy losses in 
business, and left about 800/. to each of his 
children. He went to Norwich on this 
occasion, but was never heard of again by his 
relatives. It is supposed that he died, per- 
haps by his own hand, in or before 1836. He 
married a daughter of Dr. Cugnoni ; she subse- 
quently married a journalist named Muri)hy. 
A portrait of Vincent by the Norwich 
artist Joseph Clover passed to the Norwich 
Castle Museum in 1899 under the will of 
J. J. Colman, along with 'Trowse Meadows/ 
a fine landscape by Vincent. Colman also 
owned one of Vincent's best pictures, * On 
the Yare.' llismnsterpiece, * (treenwich Hos- 
pital,' belongs to Mr. William Orme Foster 
of Apley Park, Bridgnorth. Its appearance at 
the International Exhibition of 1802 caused 
a revival of interest in Vincent, whose name 
was almost forgotten. It aroused still greater 
enthusiasm in 1S77 at the winter exhibition 
at Hurlington House, where it hung between 
a Wilson and a Turner, and held its own. 
This approval led to the exhibition of several 
other juctures by ^'ince.nt in 1878 and suc- 
ceeding years, and the relatively large prices 
which some of them have fetched at recent 
sales testify to the high place which is now 
ajisiffned to \'incent among the painters of 
the Aorwioh school. 

^'incent produced a number of skilful 
etchings from his own pictures or sketches. 
Few impressions wen» taken, and they are 
now scarce. The British Museum collection 
contains nineteen, many of which are in 
several dilfert^nt states. A few art' etched 
in outline and completed in mezzotint in 
the style of Turner's * Liber Studiorum.' 
The dates on the etchings range from 1821 
to 1827, but Vincent is said to have practised 
etching bt»fore he left Norwich 



[Redgravea* Century of Painters, ii. 374; 
Orares's Diet, of Artists ; Eastern Daily Press, 
20 Jan. 1885; Catalogue of Pictures in the 
Norwich Castle Museum; information frc»m 
James Reeve, esq., derived in part from Mrs. 
James Vincent, sister-in-law of the painter.] 

CD. 

VINCENT, HENRY (1818-1878), poli- 
tical agitator, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Vincent, gold and silver smith, of 145 High 
Ilolbom, where Henry was bom on 10 May 
1813. Business misfortunes led to the re- 
moval of the family to Hull eight years later, 
and when Vincent was eleven years of age 
he had already begun to earn his livelihood. 
In 1828 he was apprenticed to a printer in 
Hull. Owing to his father's death on 21 Feb. 
1829, the widow and five other children be- 
came dependent to a great extent upon 
him. His father had inculcated in his mind 
a love of freedom and justice, and he had 
early taken an active part in public life in 
Hull, and was elected a member of the poli- 
tical union of that town. On the termina- 
tion of his apprenticeship he removed with 
his mother and the rest of the family to 
London, where, through the influence of 
his uncle, he obtained a situation at Spot- 
tiswoode's, the king's printers, but, through 
some dissatisfaction arising with regard 
to the government printing, he and about 
I sixty others left the firm. At this time his 
I mother became possessed of a small inde- 
. pendence. This enabled young Vincent to 
take an active ])art in the agitation which 
became known as the * Chartist ' movement. 
He was the chief speaker at the great meet- 
' ing held in Ixjndon in the autumn of 1^:3*^, 
and so remarkable had alreadv become his 
i command over an audience that he was 
; styled by Sir AVilliam Molesworth [q. v.] 
I the Demosthenes of the new movement. 
On 9 May l>^t*»9 Vincent was arrested at 
his house in Cromer Street, l-iondon, on a 
; warrant from the magistrates of the New- 
port Association for attending a riotous as- 
i semblage held in that town. He was taken 
to Bow Street, charged, and committed to 
Monmouth gaol to take his trial at the en- 
suing assizes. So grt>at was the tumult out- 
side the court that the mavor was obliged to 
' read the Riot Act. On 2 Aug. 1839 Ain- 
' cent, who had been refused bail, was tried 
at the Monmouth assizes by Sir Edward 
Hall Alderson [q.v.^ baron of the exchequer. 
Serjeant Thomas Noon Talfourd [q. v."! con- 
1 ducted the case for the crown, and John 
Arthur Roebuck [q.v.~ that for the defence. 
, Roebuck showed clearly from the admissions 
of the chief witnesses for the prosecution that 
, Vincent had told the people to disperse quietly 
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and to keep the peace. Vincent, however, 
was found guilty and sentenced to twelve 
calendar months imprisonment. On 9 Aug. 
Lord Brougham called the attention of the 
House of Lords to the case of \'^inoent, who, 
though found guilty of a misdemeanour on 
one count only, was treated as a felon. Lord 
Melbourne had to promise inquiry. The in- 
tense feeling among the Welsh mmers at the 
treatment of the prisoner led to an armed 
rising of the chartists, and on the morning 
of 4 Nov. 1839 large bodies of these men, 
estimated variously at from eight thousand 
to twenty thousand, came in the direction 
of Newport, one of their objects being the 
release of \'incent and his friends. At New- 
port they came into collision with the mili- 
tary, and in a few minutes ten of the rioters 
were killed and about fifty wounded. Frost, 
their leader, was arrested that night, witii 
Williams and Jones, leaders of other divisions 
which had not reached the town in time for 
the riot. In the March following Vincent and 
PMwards were a second time put upon their 
trial at the assizes at Monmouth tor ' hav- 
ing conspired together with John Frost to 
subvert the constituted authorities, and 
alter bv force the constitution of the coun- 
try ; ' m another count they were charged 
with having used seditious language. Again 
Heijeant Talfonrd conducted the prosecu- 
tion. Vincent defended himself in so able 
a manner that the Monmouthshire jury, 
while bringing in both prisoners guilty, re- 
commended Vincent to mercy. He was 
sentenced to twelve months* imprisonment. 
The impression made by his defence may be 
judged by the fact that on 2 June follow- 
ing Taliourd presented a petition from 
Birmingham to the House of Commons, 
and called attention to the case of Vincent, 
and the great injustice that was being done 
him. He had been removed to the peni- 
tentiary at Milbank, where he was attired 
in a prison dress, fed on the prison diet, 
denied the use of books, pens, ink, and paper, 
and permitted to communicate with his 
frienos only once in four months, and then 
only by letter. The discussion that took 
place on the occasion in the house, and the 
continued effort made by John Cleave, the 
printer and bookseller of Fleet Street, at last 
obtained a remission of the sentence, and 
Vincent was released from Oakham gaol, to 
which he had been removed, on 31 Jan. 1841. 
After his release Vincent married and settled 
at Bath, where he and his wife occupied 
themselves with the publication of the * Vin- 
dicator,* an unsuccessful paper which Vin- 
cent had originally issued from Bath for 
some three or four months previous to his 



arrest in 1839. In the summer of 1841 he 
was persuaded to contest Banbury as an 
advanced radical. He was defeated. He 
suffered a like experience at Ipswich in 1842. 
It was at this time that, with his friend 
Joseph Sturge [q. v.l he helped to form the 

* Complete Sufirage iJnion,' to endeavour to 
obtain the real advantages he had hoped 
from the chartist movement. In 1843 he 
contested Tavistock, in 1844 Kilmarnock, in 
1840 Plymouth, in 1847 Ipswich again, in 
1848, and again in 18o2, York, but on all 
these occasions he was defeated. 

His long career as a public lecturer began 
soon after his marriage with addresses on 
*The Constitutional History of Parliaments.' 
He afterwards lectured on numbers of social 
and historical questions, and as an advocate 
of free trade and the education of the people 
did much to make great reforms possible. 
His subjects includeid: ' dome Life: its 
Duties and its Pleasures,' ' The Philosophy 
of True Manliness,' 'Cromwell,' * Milton,' 

* Garibaldi.' * The Working Classes of the 
World : their Social and Political Rights and 
Duties,' and * City and Country Life in Eng- 
land.' His strong advocacy of the cause of 
the north in the great struggle with the 
south made him a welcome visitor when he 
arrived in the United States in September 
1866. He returned to England in the fol- 
lowing spring, but so ^reat had been his 
success in America that m October 1867 he 
repeated the visit, and again for the winter 
of 1869. He made his final tour in the 
States in the winter of 1875-6. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the effect produced 
by his lectures both in England and in 
America. 

Vincent's religious sympathies were with 
the Society of Friends, and it was his prac- 
tice to attend 'meeting; ' but he never was 
a member of the body, and he very frequently 
conducted the services on Sundays among 
the free churches as a lay preacher. He 
died on 29 Dec. 1878 at his house, 74 Gais- 
ford Street, London. On 27 Feb. 1841 Vin- 
cent was married at the registration office, 
St. Luke's, Chelsea, to Lucy Chappell, 
daughter of John Cleave. His wife and 
several children survived him. 

[Dorlin^'s Biographical Sketch, 1879, with 
photographic portrait; Uolyoake*8 Agitator's 
Life. 1892, i. 104.] A. N. 

VINCENT, JOHN PAINTER (1776- 
1862), surgeon, bom at Newbury, Berkshire, 
in 1776, was the son of Osman Vincent, silk 
merchant and banker in that town, who lived 
at Donnington. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Long, who was surgeon to Christ's Hospital 
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from 17iK) to 18()7, and lived in LiDColn*8 
Inn Fieldri. At this period of his life he 
had occasion to attend Lei^h Hunt, then a 
boy at C7hriiit*8 Hospital, who says that ' he 
was dark, like a West Indian, and I used 
to think him handsome.' Vincent was ad- 
mitted a member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geouH — the old Surgeons* Company — in 1800, 
and he b(H;ame a member of the newly incor- 

r orated College of Surgeons on 20 March 
HOO. lie then took his master's house in 
Lincoln M Inn Fit^lds. He was elected assis- 
tant surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
on 13 Aug. 1H07, becoming full surgeon 
29 Jan. IHIO. (>n 22 July 1822 he was 
elected a member of the council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and on o Jan. 1828 he 
succeedfid to the court of examiners in the 
rof)m of Thompson Forster. He delivered 
the Hunterian oration in 1829, and he served 
the otiice of vice-president in 18^, 1831, 
18.'i8, and 18.39, ana of president of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons in 1832 and 1840. He 
was elected a fellow ot the college when 
that order was established in 1843. He 
fell into ill-health and resigned his post of 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital on 
21 Jan. 1847, when he was appointed a go- 
vernor of the hospital. But he retained his 
college ofiicos until 18r>l. He died of para- 
lysis at Woodlands Manor, near Sevenoaka, 
on 17 July 18/)2, and was buried in the 
church ho Wl built at Woodlands. 

Vinctmt was an able practical surgeon, 
shrewd in diugnoKia, of (conservative ten- 
dency, and dJHpoHt'd to avoid operations unless 
they were absolutelv nocrssary. 

\ incent married, on 28 May 1812, Maria, 
daughti'rof Samuel Parke of Kensington, by 
whom he had six childrc'n, of whom three 
sons survived him. She died in October 
1824, and he then married I'ilizabetli Mary 
William«, who outlived him. 

There is a three-quarter-length in oils bv 
K. IJ. PMdis in the great Imll of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. It was painted by 
subscription, and was i)resented on 10 Sept. 
1S50. 

He published * Hunterian Oration,' Lon- 
don, 1829, 8vo; M>b8ervations onsome Parts 
of Surgical IVactice,* I^ondon, 1847, 8vo. 

(Leigh Hunt'H Autobiograpliy ; Medical Times 
and ti;izott«. July 1862. p. 101 ; linncot. 1852, 
ii. 91 : porsoiial recollection by Sir JaniMH Paget, 
hart., F.U.S., and by I^uthor lIoMen, esq., lor- 
morly president K.C.S.Engl. ; private informa- 
tion.] D'A. P. 

VINCENT, NATHANIEL (1 639 ?- 
16J)7), nonconformist divine, was probably 
bom in Cornwall about IdSQ (cf. epist. ded. 
to A Present /or such as have been Skk). 



His father, JoHir Viscejtt (1591-16W), 
son and heir of Thomas Vincent of Northill, 
Cornwall, bom in 1591, matriculated fron 
New College, Oxford, on 15 Dec. 1609, be- 
came a student at Lincoln a Inn in 1612, and, 
afterwards taking orders, was beneficed in 
Cornwall. Ofnonconformistleaninfir*,hewaft 
driven thence by his bishop, as well as from 
so many other livings that it was said no two 
of his seven children were bom in the same 
county. Coming to London in 1642, he was 
nominated by the committee of the West- 
m inst er asssembl j to the rich rectory of Sedge- 
field, Durham, but died after holding it but 
two years, in 1646. His widow, Sarah Vin- 
cent, petitioned on 1 Nov. 1656 and in April 
1657 for 60/. which her husband had lent to 
the parliament ( OtL State Pajters, Dom. ItioC, 
pp.l46,147,185,l91,3i>9;^rfrfjY. MS. 15671, 
cf. ft*. 38, 42, 55, 69, 114, 124, 140, 148, 150, 
219, 227, 238, 251). Their eldest son, John, 
who inherited his grandfather^s estate of 
Northill, is confused by Wood with a son of 
Augustine Vincent [q. v.] (Athenee Oxon, 
vol. i. p. xxxv). The second son, Thomas, 
is separately noticed. 

Nathaniel, the third son, entered Oxford 
University as a chorister on 18 Oct. 1648, 
aged 10. He matriculated from Corpus Christ i 
College on 28 March 1656, graduated B.A. 
from Christ Church onl3 March 1655-6, M.A. 
on llJune 1657, and was chosen chaplain of 
Corpus Christ i College. He was appointed by 
Cromwell one of the first fellows of Durham 
Tniveraitv, but never lived there. 

At twenty he was preaching at Pulborouph, 
Sussex, and at twenty-one was ordained and 
presented to the rt»ctory of Langley Marish, 
huckinghamshire. Thence he was eject ed on 
St. Bartholomew's day, 1 062, after which he 
lived three years as chaplain to Sir Henr^- and 
Lady Blount at Tittenhanger, Hertfordshire. 
About 1()6(> Vincent went to London. Then* 
his preaching at once attracted attention, and 
a meeting-house was shortly built for him 
in Farthing Alley, Southwark, where he 
gathered a large congregation. 

In spite of fines and rough handling by 
soldiers sent to drag him from his pulpit, he 
continued boldly preaching during the stormy 
times. In July 1670, soon after his mar- 
riage, he was confined in the Marshalsea 
prison. He was removed to the Gatehouse, 
Westminster, on 22 Aug. (cf. Ca/. State 
Papers, Dom., Addenda, 16(X)-70, p. 546). 
He remained six months in prison. In I(>82 
he was again arrest e<l, brought before magi- 
strates at Dorking, and sentenced to three 
years' imprisonment, after which he was to be 
banished the country. A flaw, however, was 
perceived in the indictment, and, after the 
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expenditure of 200/., Vincent was released, 
but so weakened from illness that he was long 
unable to preach (Letter to his Congreyatioriy 
24 June 1H88). lie was again arrested in 
February 1686, this time on an improbable 
charge of being concerned in Monmouth's re- 
bellion (Wool), Life and Times, ed. Clark, iii. 
179). Some of his books were written in pri- 
son ; thus * his pen was going when his tongue 
could not/ 

Vincent died suddenly on 22 June 1697, in 
the fifty-ninth y«ar of his age. He was buried 
at Bunhill Fields (Liscn'ptions on Tombs in 
Bunhill Fields, 1 7 1 7, p. 34 ). H is funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Natlianiel Taylor. His 
wife Anna and six children were living in 
1682. A daughter Anna married, on 4 Dec. 
1696, Dennis Herbert, jun., of London {Ilarl, 
Soc. Puhl, xxiv. 217). 

Wood's encomium on Vincent is unusually 
high : ' He was of smarter, more brisk, and 
florid parts than most of his dull and 
sluggisti fraternity can reasonably pretend 
to ; of a facetious and jolly humour, and a 
considerable scholar.* 

He wrote: 1. * The Conversion of a Sin- 
ner Explained and Applied,' London, 1669, 
8vo; with which is published 2. 'The Day 
of Grace ' (same date). 3. *A Covert from 
the Storm,' London, 1671, 8vo (written in 
prison). 4. * The Spirit of Prayer,' London, 
1674, 8vo ; republished, 1677, 8vo ; mbedit. 
1699; other edits. Saffron Walden, ed. J. H. 
Hopkins, 1815, London, 1825. 5. * A Heaven 
or Hell upon Earth/ London, 1676, 8vo. 

6. * The Little Child's Catechism, whereunto 
is added several Short Histories,' 1681 , 1 2mo. 

7. 'The True Touchstone.' London, 1681, 8vo. 

8. * The More Excellent Way,' London, 1684. 

9. * A Warning given to secure Sinners,' Lon- 
don, 1688, 8vo. 10. *The Principles of the 
Doctrine of Christ ; a Catechism,' London, 
1691, 8vo. 11. * A Present for such as have 
been Sick '(eermonspreached after hisrecovery 
from sickness), London, 1693. 12. *The 
Cure of Distractions in attending upon God.' 

13. 'The I>ove of the World cured.' 

14. 'Worthy Walking.' The dates of the 
last three do not appear. Sermons by Vin- 
cent are in Anneslev's 'Continuation of 
Morning Exercises,' London, 1683, and in 
his ' Casuistical Morning Exercises,' London, 
1690; reprinted in vols, iv., v., and vi. of 
Nichols's edition, J^ondon, 1844-5, 8vo. 
Vincent was much in request for preaching 
funeral sermons ; five or six were printed in 
quarto. He e<lited the ' Morning Exercise 
against Popery ' (London, 1675, 4to), twenty- 
five sermons preached in his pulpit at South- 
wark by eminent divines. 

Another Nathaniel Vincent, of Clare Col- 



lege, Cambridge, graduated M.A. in 1660, 
and was created S.T.P. and D.D. per literas 
regias in 1679 (Cantabr. Grad. p. 400), was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to Charles II, 
and on 4 Oct. 1674 gave great ofience to the 
king by preaching before him a sermon, 
' The Right Notion of Honour ' (London, 1685, 
4to), in long periwig and holland sleeves 
(cf. Wood, Life and Times, ii. 297). He 
ceased to be a royal chaplain on Charles's 
death (cf. Addit, MS, 16949, ff. 7, 8). 

[Clsrk's Indexes, vol. ii pt. i. p. 280, pt ii. 
p. 308; Foster's Alanini (1600-1714); NeaVs 
FuritADS. iii. 521 ; Calamy's Continuation, i. 30 ; 
Alumni Westmon. p. 129 ; Burrows's Visitation, 
pp. 171, 173, 369, 477 ; Bloxara's Reg. of Magtl. 
: Coll. V. 208 ; Palmer 8 Nomonf. Mem. i. 304 ; 
"Wood's Athenee Oxon. iv. 617; Wilson's Hist, 
of Diss. Chnrches, iv. 304 (this is the most 
accurate account) ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add. 
1 660-70 pp. 273. 388. 464. 1671 p. 666; Taylor's 
Funeral Sermon, 1697, 4to; Wood's Life snd 
Times (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 661 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1 1th Rf'p. App. p. 46 ; Notes and Queries, 
2Dd ser. ix. 267.] C F. S. 

VINCENT, PHILIP (/. 1638), author, 
is probablv identical with Philip Vincent, 
baptised on 23 Nov. 1600 at Fnsby in the 
parish of Conisborough in Yorkshire. Ho 
was the second son of Eichard Vincent 
(d, 1617), a student of Gray's Inn, and grand- 
son of Richard Vincent who 8er\'ed in the 
French wars and was a younger son of the 
family of Vincent of Bray well, near Frisby. 
l^hilip's mother, Elizabeth, was a daughter 
of Thomas Kokeby of Ilotham, and was 
married to Kichard Vincent on 23 Sept. 
1595. Philip was educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. In 1625 he was presented by 
Sir Francis Vincent to the rectory of Stoke 
D*Abemon in Surrey, which he resigned on 
17 Aug. 1629. 

Vincent was the author of * A True Rela- 
tion of the late Battell fought in New- Eng- 
land between the English and the Pequet 
Salvages,* London, 1638, Svo. It was pre- 
faced by some Latin verses by the author, 
signed P. Vincentius. The author states 
that he had previously visited Guiana, and, 
as his narrative of the troubles in New Eng- 
land bears many marks of being written by 
an eve-witness, he in all likelihood arrived 
in Kew England not later than 1632. His 
work was reprinted by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in 1830 in their * Collec- 
tions * (3rd ser. vol. vi.) 

In 1638 appeared also ' The Lamentations 
of Germany, wherein, as in a Glasse, we may 
behold her miserable condition. Composed 
by Dr. Vincent, Theol.,' London, 4to, with a 
preface signed * P.Vincent.' The author speaks 
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of his travels in Southern Germany about 
1633-5. lie was besieged in Heidelberg by 
the Spaniards, and gives a horrible descrip- 
tion of the extremities to which the town 
was reduced and the excesses of the soldiery 
engaged in the war. These two books bear 
traces of being by the same author. If this 
identification be accurate, Vincent probably 

rroceeded from New England to Germany in 
($f')6, and on his return to England in 1638 
Sublishefl the accounts of his travels. The 
ate of his death is unknown. On 17 March 
1624-5, at the church of Great St. Bartholo- 
mew, Ix)ndon, Philip Vincent, gentleman, 
of London, bachelor, aged 24 (perhaps Vin- 
cent of Frisby), was married to Prances, 
daughter of Sir Cliristopher Ileydon of 
Baconthorpe, Norfolk, and widow of Henry 
Draper of Bromley, Kent. By her he had 
three sons — Francis, John, and Henry. She 
died on 30 Nov. 1630. Vincent left a manu- 
script pedigree of his family, which was 
afterwards preserved in the collection of 
Nathaniel Johnston [q. v.] 

[Brit. Mas. Addit. MSS. 2U90 f. 116, 
12226 f. 220; Winsor's Hist, of Americ*, iii. 
348; Kiold'M K»«*Hy on Indirtn Bil)liogr. No. 
1606; Miiiining und Brays Uist. of .Surrey, 
1809. ii. 729.] K. I. C. 

VINCENT, UICHARD BUDD (1770?- 
1831), captain II. N., was Ijorn about 1770 
at Newbury in Berkshire, where his father 
was a l)ank(»r. He entered the navy in 
17H1 on hoard the Britannia, the flagship of 
Vice-admiral Samuel Barrington [(\. v.], and 
was prem'nt at the relief of ( libraltar and the 
rencounter with the allied fle^t ofl* Cane 
Spartel in October 1782, lie was, after the 
peace, tor three years in the Salisbury on 
the Newfoundland station, served for four 
years in the Channt^, and on 3 Nov. 1790 
was promoted to be lieutenant. In 1793 he 
went out to the Mediterranean in the Terrible, 
was present in the operations at Toulon, and 
in 1794 on the coast of Corsica. In October 
1794 he was moved into the Victory, Lord 
Hood's flagship, then understood to be cer- 
tain promotion. But in April 1795 Hood 
was summarily ordered to strike his flag, 
and Vincent's chance was gone. It did not 
come again till 29 April 1802, when, after 
seven years* continuous service, mostly in the 
North* Sea, he was promoted to be com- 
mander, and three weeks later was appointed 
to the Arrow, one of a class of sloops built 
and armed on a plan proposed by [Sir] 
Samuel Bentham [q. v.] She carried, in 
fact, twenty-eight 32-pounder carronades, 
an armament heavier, so far as the mere 
weight of shot was concerned. * 'f 

SBj fijgate then aft ' 



tive at only a very short range [cf. Camp- 
bell, Sir Patbick]. After nearly a years 
preventive service m the Channel, she was 
paid off on 28 Feb. 1803, and reoommisaioned 
the next day, again by Vincent, for the 
Mediterranean, where for the next two years 
she was mostly engaged in convoying the 
trade up the Adriatic and Archipelago. 

Bv the end of 1804 she was m need of a 
thorough repair; many of her timbers were 
rotten, and a survey at Malta decided that 
she was too weak to heave down ; she must- 
go home to be docked. She was accordingly 
ordered, with the Acheron bomb in company, 
to take charge of the homeward-bound 
trade [see Fabquiiak, Sir Arthuk"!. They 
sailed from Malta towards the end of Januar}*, 
and on 3 Feb. were seen and chased between 
Algiers and Cape Tenez by two French 
frigates of thirty-eight and forty guns, the 
Incorruptible and Hortense, the only two 
ships ot Villeneuve's s^juadron which had 
continued at sea when the squadron itself 
was driven back by bad weather on 21 Jan. 
Between these and the convoy \'incent in- 
terposed the Arrow and the Acheron, hoping 
that he might at least be able to give the 
merchant ships time to escape. About half- 
past seven on the morning of the 4th the 
French frigates brought them to action, and 
captured both after a brilliant defence of 
nearly two hours. The Arrow sank almost 
immediately afterwards, before all her men 
could bo removed ; the Acheron was set on 
fire and destroyed. The merchant ships had 
meanwhile got away to the westward, and 
only three of them were captured. Othcers 
and men were taken to Cartagena, whonce 
in May they were sent in a cartel to (Gibraltar. 
They arrived in England early in J une. The 
court-martial on Vincent, held on 17 June, 
not only * most honourably acquitted' him, 
but pronounced his conduct * highly meri- 
torious and praiseworthy.' 

Two davs after the trial Vincent was ad- 
vanced to post rank by a commission dated 
8 April, and on 3 July the committee of the 
Patriotic Fund awardtnl him a sword of the 
value of 100/., and also a piece of plate of 
the same value. Four years later the mer- 
chants of Malta presented him with a hand- 
some service of plate. In May \S06 Vincent 
was appointed to the Brilliant on the Cork 
station, but in October he was obliged by ill- 
health to resign the command, nor was he 
able to accept any further employment till 
March 1808, when he was appointed to the 
Cambrian in the Mediterranean. From her 
he moved into the Hind ; but in Septembt»r 
1808, being at Malta, he complied with the 
request of Sir Alexander John Ball [q. v.] to 
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assist him in the duties of the port as captain 
of the Trident. With Ball and his succes- 
sors, he remained in the Trident till Decem- 
ber 1816, when he was apnointed to the 
Aquilon, in which he retumea to England in 
April 1816. He was nominated a C.B. in 
June 1815. He had no further service and 
died on 18 Aug. 1831. 

[Naval Chronicle, 'with a portrait, xvii. 265 ; 
Marflhairs Roy. Nav. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 
912 ; Service Book in the Public Record Office ; 
Gent. Mag. 1831, ii. 469 ; James's Naval History, 
iv. 13-17 ; Troude, Batailles naval«»8 deU France, 
iii. 412; Chevah'er, Histoire de la Marine 
Fran<^ai8e, iii. 133, 136.] J. K. L. 

VINCENT, THOMAS (1634-1678), non- 
conformist divine, second son of John Vin- 
cent and elder brother of Nathaniel Vincent 
[q. v.], was bom at Hertford in May 1634. 
After passing through Westminster school, 
and the CTammar school at Felsted, Essex, 
he entered as a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1648, matriculated 27 Feb. 1650-1, 
and graduated B.A. 16 March 1651-2, M.A. 
1 June 1654, when he was chosen catechist. 
leaving the university, he became chaplain 
to Kobert Sidney, second earl of Leicester 

tq, v.] In 1656 he was incorporated at Cam- 
)ridge. He was soon put into the sequestered 
rectory of St. Mary Magdalene, Millc Street, 
London (he was probably ordained by the 
sixth London classis), and held it till the 
uniformity act (1662) ejected him. He 
retired to Hoxton, where he preached pri- 
vately, and at the same time assisted Thomas 
Doolittle [q. v.] in his school at Bunhill 
Fields. During the plague year (1665) he 
preached constantly in parish churches. His 
account of the plague in * God*8 Terrible 
Voice in the City by Plague and Fire,' 1667, 
8vo, is very graphic. Subsequently he 
gathered a large congregation at Hoxton, 
apparently in a wooden meeting-house, of 
which for a time he was dispossessed. He 
did not escape imprisonment for his noncon- 
formity. He diea in his prime on 15 Oct. 
1678, and was buried (27 Oct.) in Cripple- 
gate churchyard. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Samuel Slater [q. v.] 

Among his publications were, besides many 
sermons: 1. *A Spiritual Antidote for a 
Dying Soul,' 1065, 8vo. 2. * The Foundation 
ot God standeth Sure,' 1668, 8vo; against 
William Penn [q. v.], the quaker. 3. * Wells 
of Salvation Opened,* 1669, 8vo. 4. *Fire 
and Brimstone, 1670, 8vo. Posthumous was 
5. 'Holy and Profitable Sayings,' 1680, 
broadsheet. 

[Funeral Sermon by Slater, 1679; Wood's 
Athens Oxon. ed. BHsk, iii. 1174; Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss ; Reliquiie Baxteriame, 1696, 



iii. 2, 19, 95; Calam/s Account, 1713, p. 32; 
Calamy's Continuation, 1727, i. 30 sq. ; Wil- 
son's Dissenting Churches of London. 1808, 
ii. 191 eq. ; Neal's Hist, of the Puritans, ed. 
Toulmin, 1822, iv. 451,479; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714 ] A. G. 

VINCENT, WILLIAM (1739-1815), 
dean of Westminster, bom on 2 Nov. 1730 
in Limehouse Street Ward, London, was the 
fifth surviving son of Giles Vincent, packer 
and Portugal merchant, by Sarah (llollo- 
way). 

William was admitted at Westminster 
school as a' town boy ' in 1747 ; he became 
a king's scholar in 1753, and in 1757 was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
graduating as B.A. in 1761, he returned to 
Westminster as usher. He became second 
master in June 1771, and in the same year 
was made chaplain in ordinary to the king. 
He graduated M.A. in 1764 and D.D. in 
1776, and two years later received the 
vicarage of Longdon, Wiltshire, which, how- 
ever, he exchanged within six months for the 
rectory of All Hallows, Thames Street. In 
1 784 he became sub-almoner to the king. He 
shared the tory views of his family, and in 
1780 published anonymously a * Letter' in 
reply to a sermon preached at Cambridge by 
Richard Watson (1737-1816) [q. v.] A ser- 
mon preached by him in 179^5 at St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, for the benefit of the 
greycoat charity, attracted attention, and 
when reprinted in the following year by 
the Patriotic Association against republicans 
and levellers, twenty thousand copies were 
sold. 

Meanwhile, in 1788, Vincent had been ap- 
pointed headmaster of Westminster. He 
held the position with credit for fourteen 
years, respected alike for both scholarship 
and character. His swinging pace, sonorous 
quotations, and especially his loud call of 
* Eloquere, puer, eloquere' (* Speak out, 
boy!') dwelt long in the memory of his 
scholars; and his name is perpetuated by 
that part of Tothill Fields which his influ- 
ence preserved for his old school as a play- 
ground, being called after him Vincent 
Square. In his love for the rod he resembled 
Busby, and he expelled Robert Southev [q. v.] 
in 1792 for hia authorship of the * Flagel- 
lant.' The particular attention which he 
devoted to the religious education of his 
pupils rendered him well qualified to answer 
the attacks of Thomas Rennell [q. v.], master 
of the Temple, and Thomas Lewis O'Beime 

iq. v.], bishop of Meath, who had charged 
leadmasters with neglecting this branch of 
their duties. Vincent's * Defence of Public 
Education/ issued as a reply to the latter in 
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\f*f)\f reached a third edition tm'o yean later, 
and r>ccaftione<l Aome controversy. In April 
18()1 he wan nominated by Pitt tea canonry 
of Wefltminffter. When in the following year 
(IHfyj) Vincent was offered by Addington 
the deanery of Weht minster, *a« a public re- 
ward for public aerricei*,* this was understood 
to n;fer Uj hiii recent publication. The see 
of iC^jche^ter was now for the first time 
for many ^'ears sevenxl from the deanerr. 

In lrtO.5 Vincent obtained the rectory of 
•St. John'fl, Westminster, and resigned that 
of All Hallows to his son. In 1807 he ex- 
changed St. John's for the rectory of Islip, 
Oxfordshire, where he made his country resi- 
dence. He had been appointed president of 
Sion College in 1798, and acted as prolo- 
cutor of the lower houne of convocation in 
1 HO-J, 1 8(X;, and 1 807. The fire which broke 
out in the roof of the lantern of Westmin- 
ster Abbey on 9 July 1803 necessitated re- 
{)airs to the fabric. They were all paid for 
ly the dean and chapter; but in 1805 
Vincent addressed a letter to Pitt praying 
for a national grant for the restoration of 
1 1cnry V I Ps ( ^^hai>el . Fourteen annual grants, 
beginning from 1807, were received, and the 
work was proceeded with under the direc- 
t ion of Thomas ( Jayfere and Benjamin Wyatt. 
The njst oration was not completed till 1822. 
The manner in which it was carried out, 
«wpuciully the interference with the tomb of 
ThomiiM of Woodstock, duko of (ilouceeter, 
in ordrr to iimke way lor the now Addison 
inoniiinent, was Hevt»n?ly criticised in the 
* (jeiitlenian'M Ma^nizine ' by John Carter | 
|n. V. I, the architect. Vincent replied by | 
the jeu.v f/^rsprit * Woodstock's (J host ' and 
'Addison's Ohost,' satirical verses directed 
against Carter and William Capon [q. v.l, 
th«» Hcene-])ainter (in (icfit. Mn<f, 1808 ii. 
1105 (}, |8(W) i. 157). Dean Vincent also 
directed the restoration of the great rose or 
marigold window ; and cans(»d the enormous 
monuments of Captains Ilarvey, Ilutt, and 
Montagu (who fell in Howe's victory of 
1 June 1794) to ])e rtMiiovi'd fn)m between the 
pillars of the nave to their present positions. 
Pitt and Ch»irlt»s James Fox were buried in 
the abbey in I8l)(>, and the Due de Mont- 
pensier (l>n>ther of Louis- Philippe) in 
Henry V IPs (-Impel in the foUowing year. 
Minute accounts of the repiirs executed at 
the abbey and of the chapter business 
while he was dean are givtMi in a manuscript 
notebook of Vincent's, which is still pn»- 
servetl at the dt»anery. The bo«»k also con- 
tains an acH'Ount by him of the sixttvnth 
and seventeenth century chapter- biH>k8, and 
an analysis and criticism of Plot'' 
script * Chnmiclo of t' 



Vincent made his reputation as a classical 
scholar by the publication of a Latin treatise 
entitled ' I>e Legione Manliana Quiestio ex 
Livio desumta, et rei militaris Romans 
studiosis proposita.* In this, by means of 
an ingenious emendation, he reconciled the 
apparently conflicting statements of Livy 
and Poly bins respecting the legion. Porson 
and Hey ne gave a general assent to his views. 
Only four copies of the work are said to have 
been sold. In the next year Vincent pub- 
lished 'The Origination of the Greek \erb: 
an Hypothesis, followed in 1795 by 'The 
Greek Verb Analysed : an Hypothesis in 
which the Source and Structure of the Greek 
Language in general is considered.' He 
found the reasons for the inflections of the 
verbs in their derivations from ' a simple 
and very short original verb signifying to 
do or exist,* which being afterwards sub- 
joined to radicals, denoting various actions 
and modes of being, formed their tenses, 
modes, and other variations. Vincent had 
to defend his work against the charges of 
insufiicient research and pla^arism (from a 
writer in the * Encyclopiedia Britannica '), 
advanced in the ' Hermes Unmasked ' of 
Thomas Gunter Browne. His views did 
not succeed in holding their ground. 

But ancient geography was the subject 
which Vincent made his chief study. In 
1797 he issued his commentary on Arrian'a 
* Voyage of Nearchus ' (contained in the 
*■ Indica '), which he terms * the first event of 
general importance to mankind in the history 
of navigation.' Schneider, a later editor of 
Arrian, translated Vincent's arguments into 
Latin and subjoined them as a complete 
answer to the objections of Dodwell. Vin- 
cent had the assistance of Alexander Dal- 
rymple [q. v.], hydrographer to the ad- 
miralty, who prepared charts, and of Samuel 
Horsley [q. \\ then dean of Westminster, 
who furnished two astronomical disserta- 
tions. The subject was pursued in * The 
IVriplus of the Erythnean Sea,' which ap- 
jHiared in two parts in 1800 and 1805. Theso 
three commentaries,whichoccupit»d Vincent's 
leisure during eijjht years, were dedicatetl to 
(teorge III. *The Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean,' 
2 vols., issued in 1807, forms a second edition 
of the whole work. It was dedicated to 
Lord Sidmouth. It contains contributions 
bv Professor Heyne, Dr. Schneider, and 
N iebuhr, as well as bv Sir Gore Ouselev, Dr. 
Bumey, and William Wales. McCulloch 
termed it a most valuable contribution to 
the geography of antiquity and the history 
of commerce. An English translation of 
the 'Voyage of Nearchus' and of the 
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* Periplus * was published separately by 
Vincent in 1809. 

* Gleanings from the Asiaiick Researches ; 
of the learned Dr. Vincent/ &c., was pri- 
vately printed in 1813 by Joseph Thomas 
Brown. Vincent also contributed not4»s to 
Gibbon*s * Inquiry into the Circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa,' and to the * ClassicalJoumal ' 
articles on ' Ancient Commerce/ ' China as 
known to Classic Authors/ * The Geography 
of Susiana/ and ^Theophilus an African 
Bishop.' For the first series of the ' British 
Critic/ conducted by his friend Nares, he 
wrote several important reviews, and, in con- 
nection with the Troad controversy, attacked 
the views of Jacob Bryant [q. v.], whom he 
charged with falsifying passages in Diodorus 
Siculus. Vincent was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the * Gentleman's Magazine.' 

Vincent died at Islip on 21 Dec. 1815, 
and was buried in St. Benedict*s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, where his monument, 
between those of South and Busby, bears a 
Latin inscription from his own hand. He 
married, in 1771, Hannah, fourth daughter 
of George Wyatt, chief clerk of the vote 
office. House of Commons. She died on 
17 Feb. 1807, leaving issue. There is a mural 
tablet to her with inscription by her husband 
in the north transept of the abbev. 

Beloe thought Vincent one of the soun- 
dest scholars in Europe, an opinion corro- 
borated by Mathias in ' Pursuits of Litera- 
ture ' (third dialogue). The dramatist 
Cumberland also speaks of him in high terms 
in his * Memoirs.* The poet Cowper made an 
English translation 01 some Latin verses 
written by Vincent, when second master 
at Westminster, on his predecessor Pierson 
Lloyd. A French version of Vincent's 
great work on ancient navigation was made 
under Bonaparte's sanction by M. Bille- 
coq ; and in Germany, where his works were 
well known, his scholarship was recognised 
by a degree from Guttingen in 1814. ' Next 
to Bennell, and beyond him in some re- 
spects,' savs Sir Clements Markham, ' Vin- 
cent was the greatest comparative geographer 
of his time.' 

A three-quarter-length portrait of Vin- 
cent by Owen was engraved by Meyer, and 
prints were executed by Turner and Acker- 
mann. Nares thinks the latter, a stippled 
engraving executed for his * Views of 
Westminster Abbey,' the finer of the two. 
In Neale's * Westminster Abbey ' there is 
also an engraving by J. Stow, from a draw- 
ing by G. P. Harding. Another fine por- 
trait is mentioned by Nichols as having 
been engraved in 1807 from a painting by 
Howard. A fourth portrait, by Edridge, 



was engraved by Pi cart for the second of 
the two volumes of Vincent's sermons, pub- 
lished respectively in 1817 and I88(i. 

[Tlie Life of V^inccnt by Archdearon Xare", 
prefixed to vol. i. of his SermoD$<, originnlly 
appi>aredin the ClH8sical Journal, ziii. 222, ziv. 
210. See also Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 126-30, 
and Lit. Illu»tr. iii. 766-74,iv. 742 «., vii. 55 n. ; 
Gent. Masr. 1815 ii. 633-4, 1816 i. 83-4 ; Sar- 
geaunt's Hist, of Westminster School, 1898, pp. 
207-14, 'with portrait after Owen; Welch's 
Alumni Westmon. pp. 367-9, &c.; Westminster 
School Reg. ed. Barker and Stenning ; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Reg. ; Stnnley's Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, pp. 170«., 238 »., 275; 
Neale and Bray ley's Westminster Abbey, i. 219- 
226, ii. 15, 162, 205. 267; Mrs. Murray Smith's 
Annals of Westminster Abbey, pp. 343-5; 
Kvans's Cat. Engr. Portraits ; Allibone's Diet. 
Engl. Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Lb G. N. 

VINER, CHARLES (1678-1756), jurist, 
son of Charles and Mary Viner of Salisbury, 
was baptised at the church of St. Thomas, 
Salisbury, on iJ Nov. 1678. lie studied for 
a time at Oxford, where he matriculated 
from Hart Hall on 19 Feb. 1694-5. He 
afterwards resided at A Idershot, Hampshire, 
and had chambers in the Temple (King's 
Bench Walk), but was not called to the bar. 
He devoted half a century of toil to the 
compilation of ' A General Abridgment of 
Law and Equity. Alphabetically digested 
under proper Titles, with Notes and Re- 
ferences to the whole,' Aldershot, 1742-53, 
23 vols. fol. A genuine hobby, the *■ Abridg- 
ment ' was printed on paper manufacture 
under Viner's own direction and stamped 
with a peculiar watermark. Based on the 
work of his predecessor, Henry Kolle [q. v.], 
but built up from all other accessible ma- 
terials, it is a vast and labyrinthine ency- 
clopeedia of legal lore ill arranged and 
worse digested. Valueless as an authority, 
it was but an indifferent help to research 
until the publication of an 'Alphabetical 
Index' by Robert Kelham [q. v.], London, 
1758, fol. A second edition of the work, in- 
cluding the index, appeared at Ijondon in 
1791-4, 24 vols. 8vo, and was followed by a 
supplement by several hands, entitled ' An 
Abridgment of the Modem Determinations 
in the Courts of Law and Equitv,' ]x>ndon, 
1799-1806, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Viner died at Aldershot on 5 June 1750. 
By his will, dated 29 Dec. 1755, he left the 
remainder copies of the 'Abridgment' and 
his residuary real and personal estate (value 
about 12,0()0/.) to the university of Oxford 
upon trusts to which effect was given by the 
endowment of the Vinerian common-law 
chair, scholarships, and fellowships. The 
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first professor was Sir William Blackstone 
rq. v.] 

" [Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Gent. 
MAg. 1750 p. 628, 1761 p. 627, 1766 p. 314; 
Georgian Era, ii. 634 : Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. ii. 80. 179; Blackstone's Discourse on the 
Study of the I^w, 1768, 8ro; Clarke's Biblio- 
thectt Legam; Bridgman's Legal Bibliography; 
Marvin's Legal Bibliography ; Lincoln's Inn Libr. 
Cat. ; Bodleian Libr. Cat.] J. M. R. 

VINER, Sir ROBERT (1631-1688), 
lord mavor of London, third son of William 
Viner 6( Eathorpe, Warwickshire, by his 
second wife, Susanna, daughter of Francis 
Ful wood of Middleton Hall, Derbyshire, was 
born at Warwick in 1631. He came from 
an old and respectable family, an account 
of which, with a full pedigree, by Charles 
J. Viner, was published anonymously in 
188i3 ( Viner, a Family History), He came 
to London at an early age, and was appren- 
ticed to his uncle, Sir Thomas Viner [q. v.], 
goldsmith , and ultimately became his partner. 
On the termination of his apnrenticeship he 
l)ecame a member of the Goldsmiths* Com- 
pany. The court of the company thanked 
him on 4 May 1670 * f or his exemplary 
bounty and love* in contributing 300/. to 
the repair and beautifying of their great 
parlour. He was specially admitted a member 
of the court of assistants on 13 May 1666, 
although he had served as renter-warden, 
this irregularity beinjf overlooked on his pay- 
ment of a fine, excusing him from all offices 
except that of upper (or prime) warden, which 
he duly served. A silver bell and ivory 
hammer bearing his arms and those of the 
company, which he gave on 5 July 1667, are 
still in use at the hall. 

He was elected alderman of Broad Street 
ward on 20 Aug. 1666 (City Records, Rep. 
7 i , fol. 157 A), and removed to that of Lang- 
bourn on 19 Oct. 1 669 ( Rep. 74, f. 309 6). He 
was knighted by the king at Whitehall on 
24 June I660, and obtained a baronetcy on 
10 May 1666. On the midsummer dny follow- 
ing he was elected sheriff, and held that office 
during the trying period of the great fire of 
London. During his shrievalty Sir John 
Towers, bart., sentenced to death for high 
treason for counterfeiting the king's seal, who 
was probably under Viner's charge as sheriff, 
escaped from prison ; Viner's influence with 
the king procured him a special pardon for 
all penalties and forfeitures concerning the 
«»8cape of Towers. In 1674 Viner was elected 
lord mayor ; the pageant on that occasion, 
which was witnessed by the king and queen, 
appears to have been more than usually 
magnificent. Elkanah Settle [q. v.], the city 
poet, composed the verses, and the whole was 



produced at the cost of the Goldsmiths' Com- 
pany (Herbert, History of the Twelve Great 
Companies, ii. 220-1). 

Viner's relations with King Charles wars 
ver^ intimate, and the king, who always 
delighted in ]^ublic spectacles, readily ao- 
cepted an invitation to Viner's mayoralty 
feast. As the banquet proceeded, the mayors 
attentions became somewhat too pressing, 
and the king, with a hint to the company 
to avoid ceremony, stole off to his coacn in 
the Guildhall yard. The mayor quickly fol- 
lowed, and, seizing the king's hand, cried 
out with an oath, * Sir, you shall stay and 
take t'other bottle.' Charles, looking kindly 
at him, repeated a line of the old son^, ' He 
that's drunk is as great as a king,' and imme- 
diately returned to the table with his host. 
This slory is told in the ' Spectator,' No. 462, 
by Sir Richard Steele, who himself wit- 
nessed the occurrence. It also forms the 
subject of a print drawn by F. Ilayman and 
engraved by C. Grignion. 

Viner also set up an equestrian statue 
in honour of Charles II in Stocks Market, 
the site of the present Mansion House. He 
is said to have bought the statue during a 
yisit to the continent, and it originally 
represented John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
trampling a Turk beneath his horse's feet. 
To save time and expense, the Polish king 
was converted into Charles, and the Turk 
into Oliver Cromwell; unfortunately, the 
turban on the Turk's he^d was overlooked 
and remained as a proof of the conversion 
(Ralph, lie view of Publick Buildings, 173(J, 
p. 9). The statue was mounted on aconduit, 
and to please the king it was publicly opened 
on 29 May 1672, being the anniversary of his 
majesty's birth and of his restoration {Lon- 
don Gazette, 30 May 1672). It was pro- 
bably this same statue which the Gresham 
committee politely declined on 29 March 
1669 as a gift from Viner for the Royal 
Exchange. It figures in many prints of ihe 
period, and was taken down in 1736 to make 
room for the Mansion House. In 1779 the 
coqwration presented the statue to RolK»rt 
Viner, a descendant of the lord mayor. 
This occasioned some satirical v«»rsea entitled 
* The last Dyinsf Speech and Confession of 
the Horse at Stocks Market ' (CirAFFERs, 
Giltla Aurifnbrorumy 1883, p. 67). 

Following the practice of those days,Viner 
combined the business of a banker with that 
of a goldsmith, and was encraged in large 
financial transactions with Charles II. At 
that king's coronation he furnished a new 
set of regalia at a cost of over 30,000/. in 
place of the crown jewels, which had been 
sold or pawned by Charles I and the parlia- 
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ment to provide money for the opposing 
armies in the civil war. lie was appointed 
in UMM * the king*8 goldsmith.' He also be- 
came Charleses principal banker, and ad- 
vanced large sums of money for the king's 
use and the public service. This he was 
able to do at a profit by receiving money on 
deposit from the city companies and private 
persons, for which lie usually allowed six 
per cent., the interest charged to the govern- 
ment being often much greater. In June 
1(161 he advanced i%),(X)0/. on security of the 
excise and customs duties for paymg the 
army in Ireland. After the destruction of 
his house in the great fire of J 666, Viner 
obtained the king's permission to deposit his 
money and jewels in Windsor Castle for safe 
keeping. In the same year, several of the 
farmers of the hearth money being unable 
to pay their proportions of 250,000/. to be 
advanced to the king, Viner and three others 
supplied the whole on promise of six per cent, 
added to the king's six per cent. It appears 
that he had advanced in the previous year, 
during the plague, 300,000/. for the navy, 
household, and guanls (Cal, State Papers j 
Dom. l(W)6-7, p. 433). In February 1067 
he offered, with Alderman Blackwell, to 
farm for 800,000/., to Ik» i)aid in six weeks, 
the present poll bill, which through the 
expenses in collecting hud been estimated 
to produce only 480,000/. The extravagance 
of the court and the expenses of the Dutch 
war exhausted the means of the bankers 
to continue their advances, even to pay 
the sailors, who threatened if they were 
not paid to go over to the Dutch. Pepvs 
records the run of the aristocracy and tne 

gublic upon the bankers, and fears they 'are 
roke as to ready money.' To relieve the 
king and his ministers from their embarrass- 
ment, two members of the Cabal cabinet 
proposed the shameful expedient of closing 
the exchequer, which then possessed advances 
from the bankers amounting to 1,300,000/. 
It was announced in January 1672 that it 
was not convenient to pay the principal, and 
that lenders must content themselves with 
interest. No interest, however, appears to 
have been paid until 1677. The closing of 
the exchequer put an end to Viner s business ; ! 
his deposits amounted to 416,724/. ISs. l^c/., ' 
for which he was to receive an annuity of j 
25,003/. 9s, -id. out of the excise, and his cus- 
tomers were ordered not t*) sue him for his 
debts. Viner called his creditors together by 
advertisement in the 'Jx)ndon Gazette' of 
1 7, 20, and 24 March 1 683. He offered them 
one-fifth of his debt in hard cash and the 
remaining four-fifths as a charge upon the 
yearly sum of 25,003/. i)s, Ad. securea to him 



upon the excise. Some of his creditors re- 
fused to accept these conditions, and at the 
end of 1083 or early in 1684 they obtained 
a statute of bankruptcy a^inst him. After 
some further appeals he induced certain of 
the creditors to agree to a modification of 
his proposals. Printed copies of Viner's 
proposals to his creditors, dated 12 Dec. and 
22 March 1683, are preserved in the Guild- 
hall Library (Choice Scraps, vol. i. No. 84). 
The opposing creditors pressed for the sale 
of his country estate. This he declared him- 
self ready to do, in an advertisement which 
appeared in the 'London Gazette,' 15 Jan. 
1684-5 (cf. Gent, Mag, 1769, p. 516). 

Domestic trouble followed on the wreck 
of his fortune. In June 1688 occurred the 
death of his only child, Charles, at the age 
of twenty-two, who had just been called to 
the bar from the Inner Temple. This seems 
to have broken his heart. He died suddenly 
at Windsor Castle on 2 Sept. 1688, and he was 
buried on Sunday night, 16 Sept., in St. 
Mary Woolnoth's Church, Lombard Street, 
in his vault in the south chapel. 

He married, on 14 June 1665, Mary,daugh- 
ter of John Whitchurch of Walton, Berk- 
shire, and relict of Sir Thomas Hyde of Albury, 
Hertfordshire, to whom she was married on 
1 1 June 1660. She died on 9 March 1674, 
and was buried in St. Mary Woolnoth. By 
his will, dated 20 Aug. 1688, and proved on 
4 Oct. by Thomas Viner, nephew of the 
deceased, he ordered the sale of his estates, 
and payment to his creditors from the pro- 
ceeds of thirty per cent, upon the principal, 
the balance of principal and interest remain- 
ing due to them to be charged upon the grant 
of excise made to him by Charles II. After 
legacies to the royal hospitals of London, he 
left the remainder of his estate to his nephews 
and nieces. The efibrts of Thomas Viner, 
Sir Robert's nephew and executor, to settle 
with the creditors proved unsuccess^l ; but 
finally in the 10th and 11th years of Wil- 
liam Ill's reign ' An Act of Parliament for 
the relief of the Creditors of Sir Robert 
Vyner, Knight and Baronet, deceased/ was 
passed. 

Viner's house of business stood next to 
St. Mary Woolnoth in Lombard Street, and 
was a handsome building. It remained till 
the early part of this century ; a view taken 
about 179o appears in Bray ley's 'Londiniana.' 
The freehold was purchased in 1705 for the 
General Post Ofiice, at a cost of 6,500/., the 
large building affording accommodation for 
the employ 6s, who were then obliged to live 
in or near the office (Jotce, History of the 
Post Office, 1893, pp. 70-1). His country 
hou83 wasSwakeley, at Ickenham, Middlesex, 
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Imilt hv Sir Edmund Wrifrlit, a fonner lord pany,andcontractedforcoiiiui|?it intomoner. 

mayor, in I<(^V^. IVpyn vinibHl him here in In I'tioO he and Alderman Black well bought 

S*;ptemb<?r MVm, ana praiiMfSthe hou«e, with Spanish prize plate to the ralu*- of 60.000/. 

itH lon(((^aller\' and fine furnitur*^. His lady to be coined at the mint a; their charge 

'hath broiif^ht him near UX),OfX)/., and lives ( Cat. State Paperg, Dom. Iti-V^ri. He was 

no man in Kn^rland in (rreater plenty, and also trea^turer with Alderman .Sir Christopher 

c^immandH Wh kin;? and council with the Packe for the money collect t^l for the Pied- 
cpfilit h«r ^ive.sthMm*(//iV/r^,ed. Bruybrooke, . monte.-^ protestants {ib.\ His transactions 

\H'2T}^ i. *iku}). with tilt; state were on a lan?e ^ale, both in 

A p'lrtrait in oils is nt GoldMmiths* Ilall, the way of loans and of wrousrht plate <i^. pas- 

l>«-<jiieutlie<l to the compriny in 1^544 by sim). In the latter part of hi;: life he lired 

Tolonel H. W. Vyner. There \a also a very in a man!<ion at Hackney, near the church, 
Mcarre print by Kaithome, representing him ' called the ' HIack and White' Hoiute, which 

in hulf-lenfjrth, with lon^; hair, skiill-cap, he purchased in 1622 and enlar]2ed as a 

dfH*p collar and cloak ; this was republished country house. He died then* nn 11 Mav 

by ilardinfi^ in 1790. l<i<>5, and was buried on 1 June in thechurcli 

[Vynor. a Family Hi«tf>ry, anon, (by Charlrs of St. Mary Woolnoth, ly>mbapd Street, 

J. VyniT), 1885; (ify K«H«ord»; rHiieHux's Me- 'where a handsome monument was erected to 

iiKirials of the Gold^^lirhH• Company. 1896 ; F. G. his memory by his nephew(Sir) Robert Viner 

Hilton Price'H \hixn\\tfy\ of I»n<loD B.inkerH. pp. [q. v.] Pepys attended the funeral at Gold- 

108-70 ; ChaffersH • ilda Aurifnbrorum, 1883. pp. smitlis' Hall, ' which hall, and Haberdashers' 

OA-S ; Gre^ry'M LWch of LimiH Miiyors, (liiild- also, was so full of people that we were fain 

hall Library MS. 21. v. 4 ; Stocken's manuKcript for eafl«» and coolness to go f<»rth to Pater- 

ACi.'ount of i/ondon AMemien, Guildhall Library; noster Row ' 

lyi Neve'* KniKhts p 196 : Orn^J^^ « ^V'""!!"." Viner wai thrice married : first, to Anne, 

of L;.ndonHndthHrKulj.rH; Hallen and Bn^oke s daughter of iUchard Parsons merchant, of 

^.^nHtor»o St.M;iryWo.^n^ ^^^ by whom he had four daughters ; 
toru-alUelHlion ofState AffiiirH.p^asim; llravl«*y, n I ti j x.^ fn> 

NiKhtinRale. and Brew.r'- L..n.l»n and Muldli- J?'"";^!^' !". "<'"°': 'l^UKhter ..f George 

....r w. fi-.M 1 r w M Humble, citizen and stationer, ol London. 

Wy his second marriage he had two sons, 

VINER, Sir THOMAS (ICSS-ieOo), George, who was knighted in 1«« and sue- 

lord mayor of Ix)ndon, son of Thomas Viner ceeded him as baronet; and Thomas, who 

iind lii.s' s(»cond wife, Anno, was bom at became clerk of the patents. He married 

North C'»*rn<'y, (ilou(r»'Ht«THhire, on 15 Dec. lastly, Alice, widow of Aldt'rman John 

ir)H><. IL' rami* tf» Lonflon noou after his IVrryn, by whom he had no i^isue. She 

fat hers dt^ath in HWK), and lived with Samuel survived him, and was buried at ?]ast Acton, 

Moore, j^oldsniith, who had married Viners Middlesex. 

Imlf-nister Mary. It was a time (»f great com- By his will, dated 10 March l<i64, after 
mercial prosperity, and young \'iner in due numerous legacies to relatives and friends, 
course b4>came a (ritizini and inemb«*r of the; he left 300/. to Christ's Hospital and 30/. for 
Goldsmiths' ('ompaiiy, and served the oflice a dinner to the governors, 200/. to theGold- 
of prime warden. IL) also eonnected himself smiths' Company in trust for poor members 
with th« city, being eleeted alderman of IJil- living in or near Lombard Street, and gifts 
lirigsgate ward Ix't ween 17 S<'pt. and (M)ct. to the poor of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
1(U(J. He removed to Langbourn on 22 April Hackney; his son Thomas was appointed 
lor)lf in place of the royalist alderman Sir sole executor. The Goldsmith.s' (jompany 
K. Browne, who was ejected (OVy Reeordi*, possess a good three-quarter |)ort rait of \ iner 
Kep. ()1, f. 105). On 4 Sept. lOtiO Hrowne m his official robes as lord mayor, and an in- 
was ri'Hton'd to his ward, and Viner's olHcial ferior copy of this painting is in tlir council- 
connect ion with the city appears to have then room of Christ's Hospital. Viner knew how 
ceased. Ht» was elected sheriff on midsum- to enjoy the favour both of C'harh'S I and 
mer day 1<>1^, and lord mayor in 1(W)3. On Charles Hand Cromwell, retaining his lucra- 
8 Feb. H>o3-4 he was knighted by Oliver tive appointments during the win »le of that 
( Vomwell at (t rocers' I lall, and was created a troublous period. He is strongly abused for 
baronet bv (-harles II on iH.Iune 1(5(51. hi8gainsduringtheCommonwealth(iVy*/<fry 

Sir Thomas Viner was very successful in of the Good Old CauAe^ 1()(>(^ p. 46), but 

business, and obtained from James I on 8 July nevertheless obtained a baronetcy at the Ke- 

1(>24 the n'versi(m of theollice of comptroller storation. 

of the mint, and in the time of Cromwell he [City Kecords; Popys's Diary; C.il. i^tato 

supplied large quantities of bull' 'late Papers, Dom.; authorities f«jr Vinkh, Sia 

both to the state and to the E \- Roukbt.] ( '. W.h. 
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VINER, WILLL^3I LITTON (1790- 
1867), organist and composer, was bom at 
Bath on 14 May 1790. Ho studied under 
Charles Wesley (1757-1834) [q. v.], the mu- 
sician, and in 1820 became organist of St. 
MichaeFs, Bath. On 2 Dec. 1835, upon the 
recommendation of Samuel Sebastian Wesley 

[. v.], he wasappointed organist of St. Mary s 
ipelry, Penzance. Viner continued to be 
organist at St. Mary^s till 1859, when he 
went to America. Ho died at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, on 24 July 1867. 

Viner was a prolific composer of church 
music, organ music, and songs, and was the 
author of the hymn-tune * Ilelston'or * Kings- 
ton,' sometimes described as an ancient Cor- 
nish melody, lie edited 'One Hundred 
Psalm and 11 vmn Tunes in Score ' (Tendon, 
1838) ; * A Useful Selection from the most 
approved Psalms ' (London, 1846) ; and * The 
Cnanter's Companion' (18^57). A long list 
of his publications is given in Boase and 
Courtney's * Bibliotheca Comubiensis ' (ii. 
826). 

[Diet of Musicians, 1824, ii. 509 ; informa- 
tion supplied by Rev. W. II. Bolton, vicar of St. 
Mary's Chupelry, Penzance.] F. O. E. 

VINES, RICHAKD (1585-1651), colo- 
nist, was bom near Bideford, Devonshire, in 
1585, and educated for the medical profes- 
sion. In 1609 he was sent out to Maine to 
explore the country. Apparently after his 
return to England he was appointed agent 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges [q. v.], and then 
went back to New England, settling at W^inter 
Harbour near Saco Kiver, Massachusetts, 
about 1015. He is stated to have been in 
England in 1629, and this casts doubt on the 
authenticity of his signature to a deed of 
1629 containing a patent of lands for Bide- 
ford, Massachusetts, to him and one Oldham 
(Sat AGE, Genealogical Dictionary ^ &c., s.v.) 
lie was, however, principal supenntendent of 
Saco before 1635, in which year Gorges ap- 
pointed him councillor of * New Somerset- 
shire.' Before 1640 he seems to have ceased 
to be Gorges's agent. He explored the White 
Mountains in August 1642. In 1643 or 
1644 he seems to have been for a ^hort time 
a prisoner in French hands. Ho admini- 
stered the government of the colony in 1643, 
and in 1644 and 1645 was formalnr chosen 
deputy governor by the council. But about 
this time Rigby set up his claim to Maine 
as against Gorges, ana sent out an agent, 
Cleave, who entered into a vigorous contro- 
versy with Vines. The latter, though he 
upheld the Gorges claims with some success, 
eventually in 1645 returned to England, 
whence he went to Barbados and settled as 

VOL. Lvni. 



a planter on two adjoining estates com- 
prising fifty acres, turning his attention to 
tobacco, cotton, and sugar ; he also practised 
his profession with much success. Gorges 
wrote in high terms of Vines's care and 
diligence as his agent. Vines, who was a 
sturdy royalist, died in Barbados on 19 April 
1651. 

Vines was married and left a daughter, 
who married one Ellacot. 

[Sdviige's Genealogical Diet, of the First 
Settlers of New England; Appleton*8 Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography; Collections of 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc. indices s.v.. but es- 
pecially IV. vii. 329-30, 337-49, for some 
letters; two of Vinos's letters from Barbados, 
cited by Mr. Daniell Davies in his Cavaliers and 
Koundheads in Barbados, p. 72.] C. A. H. 

VINES, RICHAKD (1600P-1656), puri- 
tan divine, was bom at Blaston, Leicester- 
shire, about 1600. He was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B. A. 1622, M.A. 1627. He was an 
excellent Greek scholar. About 1624 he 
became schoolmaster at Hinckley, Leicester- 
shire, where John Cleveland [q. v.], the 
cavalier poet, was among his scholars, and 
owed much to his training. On the death 
of James Cranford (1627) he was presented 
to the rectory of \Veddington, Warwick- 
shire, and instituted on II March 1627-8. 
In 1630 he was presented by William Pure- 
foy [q. v.] to the neighbouring rectory of Cal- 
decote, was instituted 10 June, and held both 
livincfs, worth together 80/. a year ; but the 
parish register at Hinckley shows that he was 
still living there in 1640. Having gifts as a 
preacher, ne conducted a weekly lecture at 
Nuneaton, which was largely attended, and 
attracted hearers from distant places, among 
them being Samuel Clarke (1 599-1683) Tq. v.], 
afterwards his intimate friend. In 1642 he 
was presented for Warwickshire as one of 
the 'orthodox divines' to be consulted by 
parliament ' touching the reformation of 
church government and liturgie.' I le preached 
a fast sermon before the House of Commons 
(30 Nov. 1642) which made a great im- 

Eression. Owing to the disturbed state of 
is county, he took refuse in Coventry early 
in 1643, with other puritans, and took part 
in the daily lecture there. Nominated a 
member of tne Westminster assembly by the 
ordinance of 12 June 1643, he went up to 
London, and was placed in the rectory or St. 
Clement Dane's, vacant by the sequestration 
of Richard Dukeson, D.D. (rf. 17 Sept. 1678, 
aged 77). liobert Devereux, thira earl of 
Essex [q. v.l was his parishioner. On 
18 March 1643-4 he was made, against his 
wishes, master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
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bridfirOf by the Karl of Manchester, on the 
ejciction of Ik'niamin Lancy [q. v.] llf» kept 
hin place in the aAMembly, but did prood work 
in the college. lie found it, according to 
Olarku, * very empty of scholars, and the 
buildings much out of order/ having lx>en 
uM«d as military quarters: his reputation 
[uickly dniw scholars/ and he proved him- 
rapahle administrator and promoter of 



draw up (March 16o4) 'fundamentals in 
religion as a test for toleration, he seldom 
attended, but supported Baxter in reiectiiig 
Owen*s contention that knowledge oi scrip- 
ture was essential to salvation, as ' neither 
a fundamental nor a truth/ A little later 
he was appointed one of the local assistants 
(for I/ondon) to Cromwell's * triers.' 
Fuller describes him as a workmanlike 



* quickl; 
wlf a cr _ 

learning' In June 1()44 he was invited by preacher, using ^ strong stitches/ His style 

the civic authorities to the vicarage of St. is turgid. When William Sancroft [a. v.] 

Michael's, ('oventry, but declined. He was > heard nim at Cambridge in 1H46, hereaa his 

placed (»ntlie parliamentary 'committee of sermon. Hispreachingdealt little in jwlemics, 

accomnKKlation' (13 St>pt. 1(U4), and chosen ! except against the baptists. About a year 

chairman {'20 Sept.) of the acting sub-corn- ■ before his death he suffered acute pain in the 

mittee; his defence of the validity of ordina- ! head, and his sight suddenly railed him. 

lion by presbyters (tliough himself episco- Almost blind, his health gave way and his 

pally onlaineif) * was mucli applauded by his spirits drooped ; but ho persevered in preach- 

own party' (FrLT.ER). At the Uxbridge in g, though * his speech grew very low.* He 

c<mference (.'U) Jnn. -IH Feb. KWo) ho was died on 4 Feb. I600-6. He was buried on 

<me of the assisting divines. On '22 May 7 Feb. in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
MMk} Essex prt»sented him to the rt^ctory of | Thomas Jacombe[q. v.] preaching the funeral 

Watton, Hertfordshire, when ho resigned sermon ; his monument perished in the fire of 

St. Clement Dane's. He pn»ached at Essex's 16G0. Clarke prints (from Jacombe) a selec- 
funeral {'2'2 Oct. KVtHV I tion of seven elegies and an anagram to his 

In the Westminster oss<»mbly Vines was memory; the title* our English Luther' was 
placed on the committee (12 May 1045) for given him by Kobert Wild or Wilde [q. v.]; 
drafting the ctmfession of faith. He writes Matthew Poole or Pole [q. v."!, a competent 
to Haxt(>r that he * would not have much judge, testifies to his command of learning, 
time spimt in a formula of doctrine or > unrivalled among divines of his school, which 
worship,' but was anxious for an accomm(V ' made him a * vast library.* Though ranking 
dation in church government. With Baxter, as a presbyterian, his own views were in 
lie believed that the Ix'nefit of Christ's death accord with l^ssher's scheme for a modified 
i»xt ended tt> all mankind. He agreed with episcopacy. * Such who charged him with 
Uaxter in objecting to lay elders ttv^ehuroh go- covet u«>usness (."-/r)/ says Fuller, * are con- 
vernors. He was ime of the divines who took futed with the small estate he left to his wife 
part in the written discussion on episioopaev and children/ He married, while at Hiiiek- 
(St^ptemlvr-Xovemher lt)l8) in the Isle of l.^y, Katliarine, daughter of Hum]>hrey Ad- 
Wight, intended to intluenee Charles I, and derlev of Weddington, patron of the living, 
would have gone further in concession to Vines published nothing but single serm«~»ns 

* the conseit'nee of the king/ but that, as he (lM4L*-7)on v<tateor civic invasions, includini: 
explained to Haxter, * parliament tied them the funeral s<»rmonfor Essex (^IG40\ Aft'T 
up.' With Charles's religious charaeter and his death were rublisheil I. * IldSapxh, 
abilitv in argument he was much ini]»resseil ; Olnvlience to Magistrates/ lt>>6, 4to (f-^ur 
the king for his part showed that he thought <ennons, thn^? belv"»re lonl mayorsV '2, ' A 
highly of Niness ^nnvers. i^^n the morning Tn\*irise on the Institution . . .of the Lord's 
of Charles's execution he was one of the Supper,' ll^-'^r. 4to (twenty sermons^, 3rd 
puritan »liviu»'S who pn.^trert»d religious st-r- edit. ltC7, Svo. o. ' Chri>t a Christian's 
viot»s to the kiuiT. on-'ly (lain/ 1<>.»1. \'2iiii^ « sermons at St. 

Kefusing the • engairv^nient ' of liM9 of Clem-nt Dane's*. 4. • (iol's Drawing and 
allegianceto the existing g^^vernment 'with.- Man's Coming to Christ.' l»3»'i?, 4to i thirty- 
out a king or house of lorvls,' he was ejected tiv^.' sr^rmonsV r>. • Tlie Saint's Xeamos? to 
{ C>ct ober I t^-V^ ^ fn^m the in ast ersh ip of I V ni- G od .' 1 06i\ I -mo. 

brv»ke and from the rivtorv of Watton. The ,, ,0 ' t » i^-^t--' 

■ 1- .• o^ 1 * 1 I rune r.\i Vernier.. . v Jav.'.r:-ro. lD>b; L:'e iv 

pansUioners .»t M. LawrvMuv Jewry iniTr.e- „: , . j- . v_;...... -.^,./ ,,,<:: • 

diatelv called him to Nm heir ir.nu>ter. and ,^ .., . p.." . • ,'u.,..i. \i:. t.:-.-, -: -m -, . 

he was allowed to hold the living: the iv.er* Wor:>.i:<. Ir?'^- I-c\v>:.:^"..ir-*'. r. i;U- 

mrishioners Mniilt the vicarac>-houst^ for iv/^^ui-'j W-irw-v^sh^r-. I '.»"•;!. v. rSy; L':^v.r5 

h i m . a : a OvV>t of oiXV. He was oh* ^ <*'n al so a s A[o rri ^ : r\" >. U* ■> 5. v . i^ 1 7 ; K : i : :: : * r^i \ : er ■. Ja ^. 

one^f thewivkday hvturersat St.Mioha?r<, l»>o^. i. 41. ^2. \i 147. li?:*; V\V:£trj >u:?tr- 

Coruhill. Apiviuted on lb >e to :=^oi :he CLergj-. 1714. ii. lo7 : Greys EjLizii- 
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nation of Neal, 1736 p. 414, 1739 p. 176 ; Peck's 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, ii. 536; Nichols's 
Hinckley, 1782, p. 77, and App. 1787, pp. 336, 
403; Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 1813, iii. 
230 ; Neal's Hist, of the Puritans (Toulmin), 
1822, iv. 118 ; Hanburv's Historical Memorials, 
1841, ii. 447; Colvile's Worthies of Warwick- 
shir*' [1870], p. 277; Masson's Life of Milton, 
1873, iii. 95, 391, 606; Mitchell and Struthers's 
Minutes of Westminster Assembly, 1874, pp. 12, 
91, 166; Urwick's Nonconformity in Hertford- 
shire, 1884, p. 617; Cole's manuscript Athenie 
Cantabr. ; information from R. A. Neil, esq., Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; the parish registers 
nt Blaston do not begin till 1676.] A. G. 

VINING, GEORGE J. (1824-1875), 
actor, was born in 1824. 

His father, James Vining (1795-1870), 
son of Charles Vining, a silversmith in Kirby 
Street, Hatton Garden, was first seen in l^on- 
don at Covent Garden, on 3 Oct. 1828, as 1 
Tybalt in * Komeo and Juliet,* and played 
Ptince of Wales in the * First Part of King 
Henry IV,* Kaymond in * Raymond and 
Agnes,' and one or two other parts. He was I 
with Madame Vestris at the Olympic in 1881. 
I£is last appearance was at the Lyceum in 
1860. One of his latest parts was Doctor 
Manette in Tom Taylor's adaptation, 'A 
Tale of Two Cities ' (Lyceum, 30 Jan. 1860). 
He was seen to most advantage in lovers 
and fops. lie died on 27 June 1870. 

George was educated at St. Peter's gram- 
mar school, Eaton Square, London, and sub- 
sequently in France. After serving as clerk 
in a bank six years, towards the end of 
which he played with an histrionic club at 
St. James's Theatre, he came out on 4 Dec. 
1845 at the Newmarket Theatre as Hamlet. 
At Jersey he met Macready, in whose com- 
pany his father had been, and accepted an 
en^gement to play with him in Bath and 
Bristol. He then joined Mrs. Warner [q. v.] 
at the Marylebone Theatre, making there, 
30 Aug. 1847, his first appearance in Ix>ndon 
as Florizel in the * Winter's Tale.' In ia53 
he was with Alfred Sidney Wigan [q. v.] at 
the Olympic, where in Tom Taylor's * Still 
Waters run deep' he was, on 15 May 1855, 
the first Captain Hawksley. He played 
Charles Surface; was on 11 Feb. 1856 the 
original Frank Lauriston in * Stay at Home/ 
an adaptation by Slingsbjr Lawrence (G. H. 
Lewes) of ' Un Mari qui se derange ; * and 
on 26 March 1857 the original Charles in 
* Daddy Hardacre,' an adaptation of * La Fille 
de I'Avare.' He spoke a prologue at the 
onening of the house under the management 
of Robson and Emden on 11 Aug. On 
21 Oct. he was the first Frank Leveson in 
Troughton's * Leading Strings ; ' on 19 April 



1858 Colonel Clive in Oxenford's * Doubtful 
Victory ; ' on 5 June Captain Hardingham 
in Tom Taylor's * Going to the Bad ; ' on 
2 Dec. Stephen Scatter in Oxenford's * Por- 
ter's Knot;' on 5 May 1859 Whitewash in 
the * Counsel for the Defence ; ' on 24 Sept. 
Sir Edward Ardent in * A Morning Call,' 
taken from Musset ; on 5 March 1860 Regi- 
nald Ready in * Uncle Zachary.' He also 
played Wildrake in a revival of * The Love 
Chase.' In 1862 he was at the St. James's, 
where he played, on 18 Jan., the hero of 

* Self-made,' his own adaptation of * Le 
Chevalier de St. Georges,' and on 8 March 
Mr. Union in * Friends or Foes,' adapted by 
Horace Wigan from * Xos Intimes.' At the 
Princess's on 24 June 1863 he was Mer- 
cutio to the Juliet of Stella Colas. He was 
the first Richard Goldsworthy in Watts 
Phillips's * Paul's Return' (15 March 1864). 
In quick succession he was one of the Anti- 
i)holuses in a revival of the * Comedy of 
Errors ' by the Brothers Webb ; Philip II, 
an original part in Oxenford's * Monastery of 
St. Just;' and Badger the detective— his 
most popular creation — in Boucicault's 
'Streets of London' (1 Aug.) Under his 
own management, which began in 1863, he 
produced (4 Oct. 1865) Charles Reade's 

* Never too late to mend,' playing Tom 
Robinson. Frederick Guest Tomlins [q. v.], 
theatrical critic of the * Morning Advertiser,' 
harangued against the brutal realism of some 
of the scenes; there was a tumult in the 
house, and Vining made a speech of protest. 
On 2 July 1867 he played an original part in 
the * Huguenot Captain ' of Watts Phillips, 
of which Miss Neilson was the heroine, and 
on 12 Aug. 1868 a second in Boucicault's 

* After Dark.' He was the first Bullhead, to 
Charles Mathews's Gentleman Jack, in * Es- 
caped from Portland ' (9 Oct. 1869). After 
his retirement from management he played, 
at the Olympic, Count Fosco at the first 
production 01 Wilkie Collins's * Woman in 
White ' (9 Oct. 1871), obtaining a great suc- 
cess. He died at Reading on 17 Dec. 1875. 
Vining also played at Brighton, in October 
1872,Slarlborough in Watts Phillips's drama 
so called. He was a respectable actor, not 
in the first class. 

George Vining's uncle, Fbedebick Vindtg 
(1790 P-1871), played at the age of sixteen, 
at Gravesend, Young Norval, and remained 
four years on the Gravesend, Worthing, 
Hythe, and Brighton circuit. He is said to 
have appeared in Bath in 1809 as Durimel 
in the ' Point of Honour.' G^nest does not 
mention this performance. Thence he went 
to Norwich. He appeared at Covent Garden, 
17 Sept. 1813, as Frederick in 'The Poor 
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Ocntlumnn.' He pliiyed Harry Domton in ! and enjoyed the favour of Innocent HI. 
tho * UiMid to Uuin/' Count Frederick Fri- He certainly Burvived Richard I, and is 
her(f in the 'Miller and his Men' (:?l Oct. mentioned by Trivet {AnnaU*^ p. 175, Engl. 
181.S, as one of the original cast, every mem- Hist. Soc.) in 1204 : but after that, thoi^ 

urvived), Frederick in * The one or two writers place him later, nothing 



btT of which he surv: 



Jew/ and other i)arts. Ue-engaged at Bath, more is known of him. 

he a])iieartMl on/ Xov. 1S:?I as Henedick, and His chief and possibly his onb 

played during the season, among other roles, work is the * Art of Poetry/ which 



V known 
has been 




agei 

riagfoi'Figaro/CharlesFninklin — an original script copies extant in the various libraries 
part in 'Sweethearts and Wives* (7 July), of Oxford, Cambridge, and London suf- 
Flexible in * Love, Law, and Physic,' and ficiently attests (for a list of these cf. 
many more (characters in comedy. After , Tanxkr, Bibl. Brit.'Hib, p. 737 : Cat, B'jdl, 
acting as stage manager at the Haymarket MSS. passim). I'ntil the revival of letters 
for a short ]»eriod and reappearing at the it was esteemed moT>? highly than Horac*?'? 
Olympic, his faculties becramo clouded. His , epistle on the same subject, and its influence 
last years were spent in retirement, and he may be seen in much of the Latin-verse 
died on 2 Juno 1H71. In his best days he writing of the thirteenth century. The book 
was a good comedian; he is depicted as I is it!«elt* a metrical trt-atise, npeninjs: with a 
IVtruchio in the 'Theatrical Times' ( iii. i high-flown panegA-ric up-^n Innocent 111, to 
42iJ). He married a Miss Bew, who was whom it is dedicated. As its title sufirpests, 
also on the stage. His daughter, Fanny j the work treats of the rules of poetical com- 
Vining (Mrs. C Oillj, played with Kean position, of which it givt-s numerous illus- 
and with Macn*ady, and was with Mrs. trations. As an illustration or example of 
Warner at th<j Marylebone. j style suitable to the expre^si^n of grief, 

Mrs. Vinirig, who on H March 18lM was Vinsauf inserts the lament on Kinz Richard 
at Covj-'Ht Oanlen the first Amy Uobsart 1 containing the lines Ijeginninir '0 Veneris 
in * Konilworth/ and on the li'th Lady Anne lacrimosa dies' i Letseb. Jli^f. Po' t. ft P-jem. 
to Macreadv's Kichard HI, was the wife of Med. .T'.ri, p. >S2k which Chaucer satiris^-s 
AVilliani Vinin^'". She Iw'Cjinie rrlebrat«'d in in thr- • Canterliurv Talvs ' \ Aliiyi" Poet*: 
Meg MiTrili»'H and Mi-Iimi Mac^i'gor, Jind Chnuri-r, iii. J4r>i I'-r :> vx-.jarrr;!'-.-..! atiVc- 
was a favourit<' at IJath in 1>S1.V14. tat ion of grief i ef. Wi.l-.rir. /A'-,"-. lir'J. Lit. 

Many oth^^r X'inlngs, msixruliiie un<l femi- ii. 40<\ who ijUxT-i-- rliv *^ ] ;i>-j^'-> >iile by 
nine, have bi.'»'n on the stat'e <lurintr the hist side). Tho w.»rk c •:::»:::? a"*^.- ■ Ii'*t. P^ttt. 
and present century. Mr«. John Wood, a ct Poemm. -)/<='/. -i" /. p. 1*7'.'". :is on-.' .fits 
well-Known comedian .-till on the stag**, i.s a thre»' e|»ilo^U'.'S, tV.-t -.-o.i'.ri • L'.iniieTi ad 
daujrhter of H. X'ining. FmperatortMU )-ro Lirr-rj*: :".r Rvj:> Ar.rli.e 

[Gene.sr.*3 A-^cj-jn* nf iho KriL'li-h Sms- ; Ox- Uicardi,' which is prir*:-: >r:ir^*-:y liy Mar- 
berry's Dmmatic liioL'raihy. V',1. vi. ; Theatrical tene and Durand \ A-j ''<-i-.i-' (' H^cfio.i. 
Times : Tallis*.-* Dramati-* 'Ma^Jizin.: : I)ram:itic c<)l. 1(J*X)». and is by thr=:. an-i ir.i-L-.-l j'-ne- 
Magdzinc*. 1>)J9: Maoreii'iy'.-? li-minisceiice-) ; rally, supp^s-rd to U.- a y-:r::::.''n to the t-m- 
.Soott AvA Howard's LitV- of IJUncl.ar-l ; Kra. peror. Henry \'L lor: ho r-:ra>o .-I Richard I. 
3 July lS7i), 11 JuLC I'sTl, U»J D-c. ls7o; Kr.i jJishop Stubbs. how-.v-r, jiv-s c: xi reason 
Alman\^'k. vario-i-i years: I'r.im.itio m.l Mu-i- f.,i. >up|^,.v:nj i: To 1- a i^''.':.^i to Inno- 
c.il Keview.] .r. K. c-nt III to W r^oor.r.l-^i vr- :. J Om . .V- v; - 

VINSAUF. GEOFFREY m: i f. VJinj ), rhU '/ m ha^-d I, vol. L \. xlix. R lis S r/t 
poct. callvd al.-o • AnirlicU"?.' i.-? -aid t > havv Twi ]HiMnis vr. Richarl 1. :: wLion Vinsaiii 
d-srivrr-l hia nam*:*, 'dvVino .Salvo." from a also mak-:?? u*-:- in rLe l-'.i. arr tr.in^oribrd 
rreatisr r^xtan: in ir.ar..ocr:p; at Cai-is Tol- i with some d:!?V>-'i:.:vs a: tii- -r. i of the 
lerv. Cambrii*:'/. cu *hv k».-rpi:i^ v-f thr viu*:' ii:anu?cript c:py ■;:* th- * l::nrnrij::n . . . 
and '.tL-r plants, which was a"r;biitrd to R*^!- Rii-arvti' crr.tiinrd ir. tb.-.- public li- 
Lin: \ Pirs D^ Ubi4tr. An:!. Srrij-t^. y. 'y>2\. brary at ('am* ri-ij^-, ar.J are pr:r.:rii by tiale 
Ht was a 1 yal ?.;b'eot oi Riohard I. but -f witli the •Itiiirrariv.n: * \ Ili-r. A :■:.'. .S n't *t. 
Li .5 p-=-rs:::il history n:th:::z is known, e\- ii. i?47 s-ri]., 4:>Jye«^' R:sh?y ^-■v:bcs • Links 
cept iryzn hi:? f:^>?k on th-? 'Art of Pc-rtry.' thit it was fr.-'z: this ;.ixtapo6:ti.^n :t 'b* 
He is :h:':rht to have tnvelle'i in Gaul and p.>ems with tL-:^ ■ r-inrraLriuln* that there 
Italv. and is known to have visiteii Rome arrse thv mistake wb.i:h Gale makes of 
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attributing to Vin«auf the authorship of the 
' Itinerarium ' itself (loc. cit. pp. li seq. ; cf. - 
art. KiCHABD DE Templo, fl, 1190-1229), 
Gale, moreover, by a further error, identifies 
Vinsauf with Walter of Coutances (loc. cit. 
Pnef., but cf. Stubbs, loc. cit. pp. liii seq.) 

The most accessible edition of the 'Poetria 
Novella' seems to be the one above quoted, 
that, namely, of Leyser, * Historia Poetarum 
et Poematum Medii iEvi,* Ilalae Ma^deb. 
1721, at pp. 861-978; but Leyser published 
the work separately at Ilelmstadt in 1724. 
Pits (loc. cit. p. 262) mentions, without date, 
an early edition printed at \'ienna by Wolf- 
gang Lazius. 

Geoffrey has been frequently confused with 
other writers, and, owingprobably to his wide- 
spread, even European, fame, many other 
works have been either admittedly errone- 
ously, or on insufficient g^rounds, ascribed to 
him. Among the former may be mentioned 
the 'De IVomotionibus et l^ersecut ionibus 
Galfredi Eboracensis Archiepiscopi ' of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, and a book on the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, *■ De Officiali- 
bus Romanae Curiae,' which is known to be of 
a later date; among the latter, the ' I)e 
Rebus Ethicis.' In addition to these Pits 
attributed to Mnsauf a book called the 
' Enchiridion,' of which a manuscript existed 
at Caius College, Cambridge (loc. cit. p. 262). 

[Seo, in addition to the chief Huthopities men- 
tioned in the text, Leland's Commentarii dc 
Scriptt. Brit. i. 231-2; Bale's Scriptt. lllustr. 
Cat. i. 239; Lcyser's Introduction to the Poetria 
Novella in Hist. Poett. et PiM'mm. Med. ^>i, p. 
855; Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue, ii. 524-5, 
Rolls Ser.] A. M. C-e. 

VINT, ^yILLIAM (1768-1834), con- 
gregational divine, was bom at IlighThrun- 
ton, nearAVhittingham, Northumberland, on 
1 Nov. 1768. Ho was educated at Alnmouth 
and at the grammar school of Warrenford. 
About the age of fifteen he was placed under 
the tuition of Samuel Walker, minister at 
Northowram, with whom he studied theo- 
logy, lie soon obtained renown as a preacher, 
and on 25 Dec. 1790 was appointed minister 
at Idle, near Leeds in Yorkshire. 

In 1795 the academy at Northowram was 
dissolved, and several of the students were 
temporarily placed with Vint to receive in- 
struction in theology. It was felt, however, 
that more permanent arrangements should 
be made, and, chiefly through the exertions 
of Edward Hanson of London, a regular 
academy was founded at Idle in 1800. Its 
commencement was small, and Vint, who 
was sole tutor, had at first only four pupils. 
He was, however, a man of some learning, 
and the establishment prospered under hu 



care. On 21 June 1826 it received the name 
of Airedale Independent College. Vint con- 
tinued to direct it until his last illness. On 
5 March 1834 the college was removed to 
UnderclifTe, near Bradford, and on 20 June 
1877 it was finally transferred to a new 
building in Bradford, near Manningham 
Park. On 17 Feb. 1888, by order • of the 
charity commissioners, it was amalgamated 
with Rotherham College, and the two were 
established in the buildings of Airedale Col- 
lege under the name of the Yorkshire United 
College. 

Besides acting as tutor to Airedale Col- 
lege, Vint continued minister of Idle till his 
death there on 13 March 1834. He was 
buried in the graveyard of the chapel. He 
married Sarah Sharp of Idle, who died on 
5 Nov. 1855. By her he left six sons and 
two daughters. There is a portrait of Vint 
at the Yorkshire United Colle^. Two en- 
gravings also exist : one by Richardson for 
the ' Evangelical Magazine,* 1819 ; the other 
by Henry Meyer. 

A printing press was established at Idle in 
1824 under the management of his brother, 
John Vint, at which William*s publications, 
tx) the number of seventeen, were printed. 
Besides sermons, he was the author of: 
1. ' Strictures on Mr. Morison's Discourse on 
the Millennium,* 1 829, 8vo. 2. * An Enquiry 
into the Origin of Opinions relative to an 
Expected Millennium, 1830, 8vo. He edited: 
3. *Life and Works of Oliver Hey wood,' 
1827-5, 5 vols. 8vo. 4. * Illustrations of 
I'rophecy by Joseph Lomas Towers,* 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo. 5. * The Suffering Christian's 
Companion,* a selection of discourses, 1830, 
12mo. 6. *The Active Christian*s Com- 
panion,' 1830, 12mo. 7. *The Privileged 
Christians Companion.' 1830, 12mo. 
8. The elder Jonathan Edwards*s *• Humble 
Attempt to promote Explicit Agreement and 
Visible Union of God's People in extraordi- 
nary Prayer for the Revival of Religion,' 
1831, 8vo. 9. * A Selection of Hynms,* 3rd 
edit. 1834. 

[Turners Nonconformity at Idle (with por- 
trait), 187«; Letter by William Carry containing 
some account of the Rev. William Vint, 1834.] 

E. I. C. 

VIOLET, PIERRE (1749-1819), minia- 
ture-painter, born in France in 1749, left 
Paris during the French revolution after 
etching portraits of some of the members of 
the National Assembly in 1789. In that or 
the following year he settled in London, and 
in 1790 he exhibited eleven miniatures at 
the Royal Academy, among them being a 
portrait of Marie -Antoinette. He continued 
to exhibit miniatures, and from 1798 on- 
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wardB drawingH of domestic and fancy sub- 
jectK *fv«rv year till 1819. Ilis portraits of 
JjOulm XV^I and Marie- Antoinette, 1790, and 
ileor^n*, prince of Wales, 1791, his profes- 
flional curd, 1794, and several fancy suojects, 
werr? cnf^ravtid by IJartolozzi. Other por- 
traits enjfraved from \'ioIet'8 miniatures are 
thoMeof Mrri. I'iozzi by ]if)vi, and Gaetano 
Hartolozzi by Tomkins. A fiHible net of 
et4iliin;(H of (lom«»Mtic subjects, workwl over 
in Htipplif by Violet himnelf, was published 
by Molif'iiH in 1810. Before he left France 
be piihlihhcdatreatiH<KJii miniature-painting. 
A Hiippli*inent,rontainin^r the author's jKir- 
Irait, witri piiblihhed at ISome in 1788, and 
the triMitJHii was translated into German in 
I79r>. Violi't died at 1 Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy S(|iiiinf, London, on 9 Dec. 1HI9. 

[ !<i-f If^r.ive'fl I)ict. uf Artintd; Gent. Mag. 
1810, ii. /i71.J CD. 

VIOLET, THOMAS (fl. Km lGOi>), 
writiT on trade, was a ^oldnmith and alder- 
man of l^»iidon. In MWM he was fined by 
the company for not attending the warden's 
dinner ( I *Ki 1)Ka u x, Mnti. of doldftmithg' Com- 
pany ^ 1890, i. l()l). lie was imprisoned for 
twenty weeks in the same yt^ar for exporting 
f(oId and nilver from the kingdom, and ol>- 
tained his pardon on condition of discovering 
like offcndcrH, and on piiying into the king*s 
jjrivy purne a iine of :^,(KX)/. Accordingly, 
in th»* following yenr a nuinlxTof iMen;hant« 
wen^ brought on his iiiforiiiution l«*fore the 
Star-chunihiTund liejivily lined, llechiimtid 
that \\i\ Npt-nt 1,900/. in thin mnf t«T, * but re- 
<MMV<Mi n<'V«'r a pi-nny ' (of. ih. i. 174). Soon 
after th<» out bn-ak of tlui civil war \'iolet was 
imj)ri.sonn<l for fffusing to \m\ his Hliaro in 
the parliamentary taxation, and in lO^'Hie 
l)oeaini^ tm*' ot' the main instrunimts in Sir 
IJjisil Brooke's plot for winning over the city 
of Lfmdon to Charles I'.s side (Gaudinek, 
Ciril War, i. 'im). In December 1013 he 
went tr)()xf«jrd to see the king and to bring 
a bitttjr from him to the citv of London ; he 
was coTuniitted by parliament to the Tower 
of London on 0.1 an. 104'^ -4, and did not re- 
gain his liberty for four years, his estates in 
Essex and elsewhere being nieanwhih; se- 
questered. In 10.'>-J .'J he was occupied, in 
behalf of the Commonwealth, in prosecutini: 
in the admiralty court suits against the 
owners of the ships Sam.sf>n, Salvador, and 
George, who had been detected in the at' 
tempt to tak<» silver out of the country. 
Ilarleiun MS, (KKU is a thin folio * shewing 
the case of Thomas Violet, gr)ldsmith, who 
secured to the state :^78,tX)0 pounds arising 
from thesilver in the ships Sampson, Salvador, 
and George, wherein is contained his petition 



to his highness RichAzd, Lord Protector . . / 
The state papers firom 1650 to 1662 con- 
tain many petitions presented by him to 
parliament, embodyinjir hi^ views on the 
' transportation ' of gold and eilTer, projects 
for arresting the decay of trade, and pro- 
posals for rectifying abuses at the mint. 
Most of these petitions are embodied in the 
numerous pamphlets which lie published 
against the exportation of coin. It does 
not appear that his petitions met with suc- 
cess. Jle was probably a restless, meddling 
man, who failed to please his friends, while 
he certainly displeased his enemies. In 1660 
liichard Tight of the mint complained in a 
petition of Violet *s conduct to him, and in 
the same year a pamphlet was printed to 
disclose his practices ' to trapan the Jews 
and ruin many families in and about Lon- 
don.' His ' Humble Declaration . . . touch- 
ing the Transportation of Gold and Silver,' 
1G43, was reprinted at IIull about 1812. 

[Violet's pamphlets ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1650 to ie61-2 ; Lords' Joamals, vii. 5S ; Com- 
mons' Journals, ii. 107 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Kep. A pp. p. 6S ; Ruding's AddmIs of the Coin- 
afre, 1840, i. 390, 391, 421 ; Shaw's English 
Monet iry Hibtorv, 1896. p. 83. The titles of 
Violet's pamphlets nre piven in the Brit. Mns. 
Cat. and in Lowndes's Biblio^r. Manual.] 

c w, s 

yiOLETTI, EVA MAKIA (1724-18l>i>), 

wife of Garrick. [See under Garrick, 
David.] 

VIRGILIUS, Saixt (d. 7S5), bishop of 
Salisbury. 'See Feugil."" 

VIRTUE, JAMES SPRENT (1829- 
18J)i>), art publish-r, was born at 20 Ivv 
Lnnt*, Paternoster Kow, London, on 18 MaV 
1829. 

11 is father, GKOUGEViRTrE(l 793 :-^-1868), 
publisher, bom about 1793, was the founder 
111 London of a publishincr business the main 
feature of which was the production of illus- 
tratf'd works, generally issued in numbers. 
He selected accomplished artists and em- 
ployed the best engravers, and produced 
books tlmt have been rarely surpassed in 
elejranci* and correctness. Chief among bis 
]>ublications were the following, all illus- 
trated by AVilliam Ilenrj' Bartlett [q. v.~: 

* Switzerland,' ])v William Beattie, 2 vol's. 
1830; * Scotland,' bv W. Beattie, 1838; 
*The ^Valdenses,' by \V. Beattie, 1838; 

* American Scenery,' :> vols. 1840; 'De- 
scription of the Beauties of the Bosphorus," 
by MissPardoe, 1840; and *The Danube, its 
History and Scenery,* by W. Beattie, 1844. 
Virtue created a business of prodigious ex- 
tent. It has been calculated that during hist 
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career he issued upwards of twenty thousand 
copper and steel engravings. For many years 
he was the proprietor of the ' Art Journal/ 
which he conducted with great liberality. 
In 1842 he became a common councilman 
for the ward of Farringdon Within, and more 
recently was the deputy of his ward. He 
was a member of the couit of the Stationers' 
Company and a director of the Great Central 
Gas Company. He died at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Morrison, Porchester 
Square, London, on 8 Dec. 1868 {ArtJoumalj 
January 1800, p. 26; Rer/ister and Mag. of 
Biography, February 18G9, p. liJ3). 

On attaining the age of fourteen James 
Sprent was apprenticed to his father, and in 
1848 sent to the branch establishment in 
^'ew York. In a business capacity he made 
many journeys through the United States 
and Canada, and, returning to England in 
1850, was admitted a liveryman of the 
Stationers' Company. Iletuming to America 
in the same year, he largely extende<l the 
connection in the United btates, and finally 
came back to England in 18oo, when his 
father retired from active business. On suc- 
ceeding to the management he published 
many important works of art, among them 
the Wal, 1855, the Turner, 1851MJC, and 
the Landseer galltTies, 1871, which appeared 
first in the * Art Journal.* In 1862, in con- 
junction with his elder brother, George 
Henry Virtue, F.S.A., he organised a second 
business at 1 Amen Comer, under the name 
of Virtue Brothers & Company ; but on the 
death of his brother, on 21 July 1866, this 
business was sold. In 187 1 Samuel Spalding 
was admitted a partner in the business at 
26 Ivy Lane, 294 City Koad, and 31 Farring- 
don Street, and in 1874 Frederic liichard 
Daldy, of the firm of Bell & Daldv, was also 
taken into the house. The business was con- 
ducted much upon the old lines, new and 
improved editions of illustrated works being 
issued, one of which was Charles Knight s 
' Shakespeare,' commenced in 1871. lliis 
work was purchased by the firm in 1868. 
The new and improved edition had an ex- 
tensive sale. Among other works published 
by the firm were illustrated editions of the 
Holy Bible, 1861-5, three volumes, and* Pic- 
turesque i'alestine* (1880). Upwards of 
25,000/. was spent on the production of the 
volumes, the speculation proving very re- 
munerative. In 1855 Virtue succeeded his 
father as proprietor of the 'Art Journal,* 
and retained the property until his death. 
It was under his auspices and with his ad- 
vice that the ' Journal * embarked upon the 
illustrations of the great galleries — the 
Koyal, the Sheepshanks, the Vernon, and 



the Turner — which so largely made its fame. 
Virtue was one of the founders of the London 
Rowing Club, and for many years took an 
active part in the management. For several 
seasons he gave an annual prize of a sculling 
boat to be competed for by the scullers. He 
died at 3 Prince's Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London, on 29 March 1892, and was buried 
at Walton-on-Thames on 2 April. He mar- 
ried, in 1867, Miss J. E. Shirrefi". 

[Numismatic Chron. 1892, p. 26 ; Times, 
7 April 1892, p. 10 ; Stationery Trades Journal, 
30 April 1802, p. loO; Art Journal, May 1892, 
p. 160 ; information from Herbert Virtue, esq.] 

G. C. B. 

VITALIS, ORDERICUS (1075-1143.?), 

historian. [See Ordericus.] 

VITELL or VITELLS, CHRISTO- 
niEIl (Ji. 1555-1579), translator, a native 
of Delft and joiner by trade, settled in Eng- 
land some time before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He exhibited some incon- 
stancy in matters of religion, professing 
Arianism under Queen Mary, and oein^ im- 
prisoned in ^Vood Street, London, until on 
Elizabeth's succession he recanted his errors 
before Orindal at St. Paul's Cross. 

pjventually, however, Vitells became a 
convert to the teaching of Henry Nicholas or 
Niclaes fq.v.], the founder of the 'Family of 
Love.' lie wandered up and down in East 
Anglia using his powers of persuasion, which 
John Kofj^rs implies were great, in spreading 
the mystical doctrines, and found a hearing 
at Cambridge, Willingham in Cambridge- 
shire, Strethall in Essex, at Colchester 
(where he was living at Michaelmas 1555), 
and other places. He became a chief elder 
in the family, among whom Rogers says 
his credit was * not small.* 

Abandoning his trade, he proceeded, al- 
though a ' simple scholar,' to translate into 
veiT fair English the voluminous writings 
of rsiclaes, and one or two by Eiidad and 
Fidel itas, his elders. There is no direct 
evidence that Vitells himself was identical 
with the latter. 

Eight of the treatises — * The Prophetie of 
the Spirit of Love,' ' A Publishing of the 
Peace upon Earth,' A joyful Message of the 
Kingdom,' ' Proverbs,' ' Documentall Sen- 
tences,' * Correction and Exhortation out of 
Heart ie Loue,' 'A good and fruit full Ex- 
hortation,' *A Distinct Declaration' — were 
printed abroad in 1574 and secretly intro- 
duced into England. They occasioned the 
attack of John Rogers, ' The Displaying of 
an Horrible Sect,' 1578, to which Vitells re- 
plied in a work not apparently now extant, 
but entitled ' Testimonies of Sion of the 



\'itelli z:0 Vi\^res 

f^r*'u\ >!'.»iu. u!" J' 'Hindu!.'.!!, iuvd tli»T»'in '.if leuHJ'meni 3'liiiii et l.»(imiT ii C'fclderiu; cronm 

Ju'i>»»*ui»'f:t mi'i JCi;»"lj'i"^U''j.».'«r uad ni lioiv ^ i»f<»njiuin Meruiam AlesuDdrinuzL * ▼ts 

J'ri»*K!li'»'V.i. iiM'J i-pirituhJ <Mjiu!i'"iJ itiniupL iirnt printed about iJKiiu quart ci.und "wa.-^- 

J•^^u^ CljriM hr'.r.ij^hx l"'.«rrJi ^iin.njirL ili*' priuu/d in Jiadiut'fr ' Auiif.naTJf.mer l*'ni:iru2i 

Jy.|^'J■^ »lw;t*»'i miijistiT Jfi'iirv Ni«*li'.ilu''.' \ injruxu.' Paris. ]0J ]. fol.. and iL '.iruT-ri 

'Ihit- wh^ rir^>»'iii!-H'.l and uli^wer»"i, pura^rrapli 'LaxufiaK hire I'ax Aniuin Liberalium." itrJL 

by purii);ra|<!i. by Jl'^yirn- in iiit" •An>wiT*- i i. OS^ -'ilt* ». 

viit'» a wickt-i arid iulamo-^- J-iUrl mad»- by 'n^f. ,rd Hitfr, Sik*. C'-.TiM^Hueu, ii. o?J* : Hj-- 

CbriM'^pLnr \'r!i-U. 'jn»r of tl.» rbM'*- Knjj- hijuu Li:, of Knn.ipe. i. 2:i». and hutiiijr:::« 

li^ll Ki'i«-r> oJ Miir pri'VHiid'-J ]"au:ily 'jf J^riut* Ti;»M'» riU'-"] ; Worid't Aural* of ^.»xit»rd. ki.. l-ib^ 
"iOT" , ^v'.i ; aijitbvr i.-J. i'j7-^. ■ ' iDtw-umt* < : hudinBzky"fcDieUniTerKi:a:?ur:*. 

'J'b»' r^r^u]t oi" N'itelUV ?raii»>:i:ti'in wjiji a y- IHC: JJt»aK''ft. Kee. of R«r<*rs. Alc., c*f Exeirt* 

prwlamaiioM JM-ntr^d in J-WJ bv AnjbbiKbop OAhfzt. j.. xviii: Lrr*'* Hist, of rr.iv. r.i Cl- 

(Jrifidal a;!aiiiKi the * faiujlv * an-i all thnir *''"'^' I"- '^^^ = H.-iri>tefieliK Hibt. Anir!. 1(^2::.; 

writiii;r. , \VihKJ-N>, Om'-ititi, ;v. ifyTi ^■■^^; '"v'^^J-: .^'^ ^^''^ 1^* '*\^°^ ^'^ ^"'i^^ ^™- = - 

'J-h.'r- i. no autbentic r-r-vrJ of \ it.-lUV ^'^'"^'^ "' ^'•=^- -^^"«- ^^^'-J ^- <^'- ^- 

lattriif.-. VIVARES. FKANf;OIS n70f*-i:r^!. 

[Stryi-:* Aiiiialh. vol. ji. \ '. '•. ]>. ih7. ]'t. ii. landscape-fnirrav^rr. wa^ bom at St. Jfau-ir- 

p. liSi": Tanuertt iJIM. Jiri*. j . T^b ; Ji>i!em>inV Jiru'.'l, ii*ar Montpt-llitT, Franc-e, on 11 July 

Doomt wanjjrijr aW Meu i-j Ju'J;.'erije?itN, 1081. 17'/J, and broupbt up at (ieneva. At the 

4t/). p. 414 ; J-'iijrittV H»'r»;'».'»;.'ra;,hy. Oili 'rdit.. ajj*- (,f ei^Iit«€'n lie came to lyjndon. where. 

1C61. p. 109: Joiin J<o;reri»V t o'.-k" »ibovc lutrj- according t-o Strutt, be obtained instruction 




VITELLI, rOUNEIJO (f. 148IM. ' ifngravintr in tbis country, of which Wil- 

scbolarf was iKjm of a no}>b* family al (/or- liam Wof>llett "q. v.] was the most dis- 

m*to in tb** Komaeiia. He was tb»f i^urliVM tinyrnlBhed member. Of his plates, which 

teacher of Greek at Oxford. In or U* fore 14 'o nijm>»er about 1<M), and were lar^ly pub- 

Vitelli accept e<l an invitation fnjm TliomuH lislu'd by J^yd»*ll, the most important are 

Cbriundb-r. warden "1 Nhw Tolle;.'^*-, tt> hr- from pictures by the old masters, Claude, 

cnn* ]jr:irb'ct'>r. Hi- tir-t l»fctiir»^ was nii- Tra^par Pnu-sin, II Holojjnese, VandenK*er, 

Hw»'r»'<i by tb»* wardi.-n. I? i-* su]»puiied iliat and Ciiy]>: but a lar^^e ])r(>poriion of tbem 

Willi.'iin (imcyn "^rj. V. and Tbonia- Liiiacn* an- vit^ws of Kntrlij^b .'•cener}- after Gain5- 

iq. V. wir»* anmnjr |ii< pii|jil>, Kra-niii>i b<»roii^Ii. Wont ton. Smith of l)t'rby, the 

( Oyi/i. i. JOlO) -ipi-aks M)ni»'wbat slijrhtinfj^ly Smiths of Cbicbe.st«*r, and others. Jle par- 

of bis Latin. I'olydon* \'»Ty'il ( ///V/. y|/?y/. ticubirly '.'xcelled in translating the works 

KKKi, p. |."iO<»), aftfTslylinir liini ' viroptinuis (if ClaiKb*, and his * Morninjf/ 'Evening.' 

^ratii)hiiMjiH',' say.-i 'oinniinn ]>riniii> Oxonii ' \'iew of Noph*s,' and 'Enchanted Castle,* 

bfirias litiM-an dfHru»'rat ' (<•!'. Knh>ht, ('o/rf^ after that ])aint»'r, are masterpieces of the 

1>. lOii, wliiM*' till- |);ij4S!i;r»r is inaccurat»-ly n'n- art. Th»* last -mentioned plate he left un- 

d<'n-d), H«laii^'ht at N«'\v ( 'olb"^i.* till 14S1J, Hnisln;d at his dt-atli, and it was completed 

vvhi'ii In- wa"^ Minirnt)nM'i to I'aris by Charles ' by Wnolh-tt. Vivarea e.vhibited enpravin^s 

\III. v\liii ji|»|)'iintj'd him, with I'ublius with the Incorporat»*d Society of Artists in 
l''iiiisiii> .\hilr«liiii»s, to t«'ar'h thiTe; but,' 17r>()an<l 17<)S. nurin;r tlie last thirty years 

i.wiMf.' I'l tin- jralouMV (if tile logician**. In* of his life hi; re.-ided in (ireat N»'W]K)rt Strt-et, 

.•.i'iiii-i.iliu\« ritiniH'd to( )\for<l,and piM'ha])s wluTf he kept a print-shop. There he <lied 

jii.lpr.l ill IImIit ( '.illijr in ]{\)\. II*' lunl on JS Nov. 17^0, and was buried in Pad- 

|iriibiilil\ ilnii iir a^'Miii Irit lOnirhmd ])«'fon» din^rton churchyard. II »* was thrice married, 

|i»(K»,,i.- ii.iiiii iiiiiiM iil'liinioccur> in tin- ' Ii»»t- and had thirty-one childr«.'n. Then? is a 

In-- itinl r«|n l^«|f tin- luM^'u of lI«Mirv \I11.' ]»ortrait of Vivares, engraved by himself and 

\ III III «ii-j I III- Miiili<»r «»r Mirioiis rlasiiical .Iani»'s Caldwall. 

I ..imiH iiiaiii- III" • AijMiitatioui'> in ('or- Tiio.M vs \'iVAi{i:s (Jf. 1770-170(>), a son 

iMii.i|iiii .S rci.iiii libi'lliiui ' wi'H' printt'd of I''ran9t)is. worked as assistant ti> his father, 

Willi I'l I. It III-' ■■» In Mill a I \ iMiii-e in MiK». fol. aiul in 1704 gained a pnMuium from the 

t.\lilii-'». and ii"|iiiiiiiMl in lolJl, loL'!. l.')L>L», Soi'it'iy of Arts for two engravings. He 

Mini In'. ib'X i»l*»o ap|ie}ir in 'In C. I'li- afterwards e.\»»cuti'd a few landscapes after 

niiiui rnelniMio ' b\ .Slarinus necichemus J. Vernet, Zuccarelli. A. Zingtr, and otlu^rs, 
^HuKel, li»h>, fid.^ lli> • Epistola in I>e- , but these pos.sess little merit. His name 
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appears on some of the plates in Robert 
and James Adam's * Works in Architecture,' 
1773, and Orme's * Rudiments of Landscape.' 

[Strutt's Diet, of Engravers ; Redgrave's Diet, 
of. Artists; Dussieux's Artistes Fran^ais a 
TEtranger; Nagler's Kiinstler-Lezikon.] 

F. M. O'D. 

VIVES, JOHANNES LUDOVICUS 
(1492-1640), scholar, was bom at Valencia 
in Spain on 6 March 1492, the son of Ludo- 
Ticus Vives and Blancha Marcha his wife. 
The family was distinguished on both sides, 
his father tracing back his descent to Vives 
del Vergel, an iUustrious inhabitant of the 
ancient city of Denia in the province of 
Valencia; while his mother belonged to a 
family of the neighbouring town ot Gandia, 
which numbered among its members several 
poets of pood repute (M ajan, vol. i. pp. v, 
vi, 8). John's studies commenced in his 
native town, where his chief instructor was 
Jerome Amiguetus, a staunch defender of 
the old learning against Antonio Calii Ha- 
rana del Ojo, better known in literary history 
as Lebrija. His maternal uncle, Henricus 
Marcha, also read with him the * Institu- 
tions * of J ustinian. From Valencia, in order 
to carry out his studies, he repaired in 1509 
to Paris. The passion for dialectics was 
there at its height, and he endeavoured to 
perfect himself in the art under John Dul- 
lard and Gaspar Lax, but the narrow bigotry 
of his teachers disgusted him (De CaniSf 
ii. 361), and about 1612 he betook him- 
self to Bruges. Here the tranquil air that 
pervaded the city, the urbanity of the 
citizens, and the excellent municipal admini- 
stration so completely won his affections that 
he determined to make it his residence, and, 
according to his own statement, more than 
fourteen years of his life were spent within 
its walls. We hear of him, however, as 
again in Paris in 1514, where, in the month 
oi April, he printed hh * Christi Triumplius.' 
From Bruges he went for a time to I^ouvain, 
where in 1518 he compiled his treatise * De 
Initiis, Sectis, et Laudibus Philosophite.' 
In the following year he again visited Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of Budrous, 
while his dislike of the * Obscurantists' found 
expression in one of his most notable pro- 
ductions — the* In Pseudo-dialecticos.* About 
this time he became acquainted also with 
Erasmus, whose attention had been directed 
by Thomas More to the high merit of Vives's 
witings. 

On 6 May 1520 Vives received his license 
to teach, and proceeded to lecture before the 
university at Louvain. He lect ured, he tells us, 
chiefly on Cicero, Pliny's * Natural History,' 
and Virgil. Among his pupils was William 



of Croyes, archbishop of Toledo from 1618 
to January 1621-2, and during that brief 
period Vives's chief patron. Erasmus, over- 
weighted with the arduous task of preparing 
a new edition of the works of St. Augustine, 
now sought the aid of Vives, who consented 
to write a commentary on the * De Civitate 
Dei.' The mere restoration of the t«xt was 
a work of considerable difficulty, and while 
thus occupied he was attacked by an illness 
which necessitated his return to Bruges. 
During his stay the city was honoured by a 
visit from Henry VIII of England and his 

?ueen Catherine of Aragon [q, v.] in July 
521,withMore,just knighted, in their train. 
The queen had already bestowed a pension on 
her iUustrious countr}*man (Opera f ii. 960), 
who was now presented to the royal pair. In 
the following September Vives returned to 
Louvain. Writmg from thence to Erasmus * 
in July 1522, he forwards proofs of the last 
five books of his commentary on the ' De Civi- 
tate,' together with the dedication to Henry, 
and solicits his friend*s criticisms and cor- 
rections {Erasmi Opera j ed.l 70d,i^i>/.dcxxx. 
vol. iii. p. 720). The dedication was gra- 
ciously received by Henry, who in his letter 
of acknowledgment (24 Jan. 1623) refers in 
flattering terms to the services rendered by 
Vives to learning, and promises him his aid 
whenever occasion mignt oiler. The death 
of the cardinal of Croyes in the preceding 
year had already deprived the struggling 
scholar of his chief patron, and he now de- 
termined, in response to the royal intimation, 
to push his fortunes in England. In the 
course of 1523 he landed in this country, 
and was received at court with marked 
favour by both king and queen, and also by 
Wolsey. 

In the meantime the ' De Civitate' hadf 
appeared at Basel, where it was printed by 
Frobenius ; but the praise lavished by the 
editor on Erasmus — the tolerance which led 
him to indulge in the pious hope that even 
heathens, if virtuous, like Numa, Cato, and 
Camillus, might find admission into heaven 
— and certain other laxities in connection 
with points of doctrine, roused the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Koman censorship, and 
eventually the work was placed in the 
* Index,' with the words * donee corrigatur.' 
Frobenius reported that the book had no 
sale; but Vives, in a letter from Bruges 
dated 10 May 1623, affirms that he is in pos- 
session of good evidence to the contrary, and 
that in London alone thirty copies had been 
sold. 

During his stay in England Vives appears 
to have resided in the first instance at Ox- 
ford, where he had already been honoured 
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by the d«r|rn^ of D.O.L., ftod hmd ulao l^en 
mad#! a f«^lIow of OirpiiA Chriati College, 
Hinhard Vnx*p rettmtly foundKl 'College of 
I)f^!j«' ((y»\\tT^um Apiim;, a^ PIn»mufl 8tyl«rs 
it wh^n writing to y'lvfn thf-re. Theatate- 
rn'^ntA of llaq^fieM and otlien rei>pecting 
hU Tt'Mfhmn*', at Coqmfl Cliristi and his 
lecf iir';<ihip th^re are vftgiin and inaccurate, 
but l)r. Fowhrr (IltJif. 0/ CorpuM Chruiti 
Of/Uff^f )i. '570. tti'O also ]>p. hff, h7 U) is of 
'Opinion that thf'r«; 'M^ no doubt thnt, ' in some 
ca^rtu^ity or other, \'iv^r« If^ctunnl at Corpus ; 
and WAS at hrymf. time an inmate of tlie 
lydh'ff'f.' On 10 Oct. lo^'i he presented his 
nupplirat for incorpimtion CFohtkk, Alumni 
Orrm. ad nom.) His sojourn in this country 
waM however twic*, nt h*ast, broken by a visit 
to Flandfrx. On 10 JiinM lo24 we nnd him 
writ ing to Krasmiis from ](riiges,and explain- 
ing that he had temporarily left England in 
ord'T f o get marritfd. II is marriage took place 
on 20 Mny 1524 to a lady who belonged to a 
family to which \v* was ulready related, Mar- 
garet Vnhlnurn, daught«T of a Spanish mer- 
chant ritsident in ItnigeH. The marriage was 
a happy onf>, and of the lad^ herself he s]>eaks 
in trrms of highest praise for her many 
vtrf ui*H. On this o<:cuHion he published one 
of his iM'Mt knr)wn works, the * Introductio 
nd Sapiftntiam.' 1 1 is second visit was in 
1527, wlien tlie divorn* of his royal mistress 
was impending. Il^^nry consented to his 
huivlTig Kngliind only on condition that he 
n-furiH'd 'iiftiT thi» hunting Hcuson/ which 
Vivi'H <'.%j»l«in.H to hnvi; nic»nnt Michaelmas 
fVVoori, Ijcttri'M of Uinjal Lailifs, ii. "202). 
lit* warmly HVinpathiK«Ml with Cntherino 
in tho unjiiMt tn-Mtini'nt. under which slu; 
lahoiiri'd, and not only wrot<» in Iut d«»- 
f([»nr<', hut was on«' of the thn(» coun- 
HcllorM of foH'ign extraction wlioin Ilenrv 
pi»rmittc(l h<»r to consult (Hkkwkk, ](<n(jn uf 
Hviny I'lII, ii. .'MKi). He eventually l)aid 
tlic ])(«nalty of hin hohlncHs l)y >i six weeks' 
inii»riHonnient, and r»n his release was for- 
bidden to appear ajjain at court (Majan, : 
f'ita, ]). IMl). On his lil)eration he declined ■ 
tlH» ]>erilous honour of appearing as one of 
(^itheriiie's defen<lers in the court of the , 
Konian legate, and the cjueen, hi^^dily dis- 
]>1eas«*d, withdrew his ])ension. He retired 
to Hruges, when* his wif«» a])pears to have i 
Immmi resident, and there resunu'd his (KTupa- ■ 
tion as a teacher and the studies in which 
he especiallv <hdighted. I'or the next three 
years (lo'JS to lo.'il) his means were ex- ', 
trenielv narn>w, ami he sulVered severelv 
from th»' gout. It was, however, the period 
in which his best literary work was given 
to the world. In lolM) he dedicated to 
Charles \' his * I)o Conwrdia et 1^' 



in Humano Genere/ a work breathing the 
spirit of a highly enlightened philanthropT, 
forgetful of ita own nuafortunes and neglect. 
Tliia waa followed in 1*S31 by the thz«e 
treat iaea on which the reputation of Vives 
aa a thinker and philoaopher mainly reata, 
and which, in the opinion of Dr. Uermann 
Schiller (Lehr^/urh d, GefcA, d, Pddaffogik^ 
p. 116 i,transmitted to succeeding generations 
more novel and original viewa on the subject 
of education than did all the scholars and 
humanists who represented the same move- 
ment among protest ants. These are the 
* De Corrupt is Artibus,' the * De Tradendis 
Disciplinis, andthe ' De Artibus.' The com- 
plete work was dedicated to King John III 
of Portugal, who acknowledged the compli- 
ment with a munificence as princely as it 
was timely. 

In 1536 we find Vives again in Paris, 
whither he had gone in response to an in- 
vitation to deliver a course of lectures before 
the university. In the following year he 
was at Breda in the train of the Princess 
Mencia de Mendoza, and here he composed 
a commentary on the 'Bucolics* of \ irgil. 
His last days, passed at Bruges, were de- 
voted to the composition of his treatise ' De 
Veritate Fidei Christian^.' He had scarcely 
completed it when he was carried oft* by 
fever (6 Ma^ 1540) at the age of forty-ei^ht. 
He was buried in the church of St. Donatiau, 
the patnm saint of Bruges, and twelve years 
later his widow was laid bv his side. A 
monument to the pair was erected by her 
surviving sister Maria and her hu>band. 

Vives was the author of a number of 
works on devotional subjects, theology, 
grammar, ])hilology. rhetoric, philosopliy, 
law, politics, and histor}-. A full classified 
list is given in Majan's edition, which is the 
best. It was published, with an elaborate 
life of the author, at Valence, 178i*-iK), in 
8 vols. 4to, and is entitled *Johannis Ludo- 
vici Valentini Opera Omnia, distributa et 
ordinata in A rgumentorum Classes pnccipuas 
a Gregorio Majansio, Gener. Valent.' In his 
critical labours the editor is largely indebted 
to the earlier edition by Nicholas fipiscopius, 
in 2 vols. fol. Iksel, 1555. The later edition 
is, however, far from complete, and does not 
contain the commentary' on the *l>e Civitate 
Dei,* of which the best edition was printed 
i n t wo vols. Frankfort , 1 661 . For an account 
of the bibliography of Vives's writings the 
* M6moire sur la vie et les ecrits de Jean- 
Louis Vives' by A. J. Nameche, in vol. xv. 
of *M6moires couronnOs par TAcadtmie 
royale des Sciences et Belles- Let t res de 
Bruxelles,' 1841, may be consulted. 

Vives's works have been translated from 
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the original Latin into French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. The following trans- 
lations appeared in English : 1. * An Intro- 
duction to Wysdome . . ./ translated by Sir 
Kichard Morison [q. v.], London, 1540, 8vo; 
other editions 16^ P and 1644. 2. * A very 
frutefull and pleasant boke, called the in- 
structio of a christen wom& . . .,' translated 
by R. Hyrd,*London, l»540,4to ; other editions 
1640? 1641, 1657, and 1592. 3. 'A Short 
Summary of Aristotle's Philosophy by 
J. L. V.' London, 1 640 (?), 4to. 4. * The office 
and duetie of an husband . . .,' translated by 
Thomas Paynell [q. v.], London, 1650f ?),8vo. 
6. * St. Augustine of the Citie of Ooa ; with 
the learned comments of J. L. V.* London, 
1610, fol. ; another edition, 1620. 

['Vita* by Majan, prefixed to his edition of 
Vivcs ; Letters of EraBmus ; Tapia, Ilistoria de 
la Ciyilizacion Espanola, iii. 203 ; and other 
sources referred to above.] J. B. M. 

VIVIAN, Sir HENRY HUSSEY, 
first Babon Swansea (1821-1894), bom at 
Singleton on 6 July 1821 , was the eldest son 
of John Henry Vivian of Singleton, Glamor- 
ganshire, a merchant engaged in the business 
of copper smelting, who was ISI.P. for Swan- 
sea from 1832 till his death in 1856, by his 
wife Sarah, eldest daughter of Arthur Jones 
of the l*riory, Reigate. Sir Richard ilussey 
Vivian, first baron Vivian [q. v.], was his 
nncle. He was elected to Eton in 1835 
(Stapylton, Eton Lists), and in 1838 went 
to the continent, where ho studied metal- 
lurgy for two years in Germany and France. 
In 1840 he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1842 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the Liverpool branch of the firm of 
Vivian & Sons, of which he became a partner. 
Li 1846 he removed to Swansea, where he 
assumed, the management of the Hafod 
smelting works under his father. Upon his 
father's death in 1855 he assumed the con- 
trol of the works, and it was mainly by his 
efibrts that they attained their present magni- 
tude. When he succeeded to the manage- 
ment the main work was the smelting of 
copper. Vivian applied the stores of metal- 
lurgical knowledge he had acquired on the 
continent, and obtained numerous by-pro- \ 
ducts from the mineral. Under his influ- 
ence Swansea became ' the metallurgical 
centre of 'the world.' Soon after becoming 
a partner lie- introduced the manufacture of 
spelter or zinc, for which he took out a 
patent (No. 9691) on 14 Jan. 1843. In 1860 
he introduced the extraction of gold by Platt- 
ner's process, and in 1866 commenced the 
production of nickel and cobalt, in connec- 
tion with which he had taken out a patent 



(No.a3800) on 4 Nov. 1861. On 23 June 
1856 he obtained a patent (No. 1478) for 
extracting gold and silver from ores employed 
in the manufacture of copper, and on 16 April 
1869 another (No. 962) for smelting copper. 
In 1864 he began to obtain sulphuric acid 
from copper smoke, and in 1871 erected 
works at White Rock, near Swansea, to 
treat poor silver- lead ores. On 12 Feb. 1883 
the business was registered as a limited 
liability company under the style of H. II. 
Vivian & Company, Limited. Vivian was 
chairman, and to the last almost solely con- 
trolled the enormous business. The company 
was reconstructed in 1897. 

A man of remarkable energy and business 
capacity, Vivian threw himself with ardour 
into the administration of the business of 
the county. Ho was the first chairman of 
the Glamorgan county council from 1889 till 
his death. He long occupied a commanding 
position in South Wales. After the coal 
strike in South Wales in 1889, he originated 
the celebrated sliding scale that has since 
formed an important basis for settling disputes 
between masters and men. He played an 
active part in extending the harbour resources 
of Swansea, and he was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Khondda and Swansea Bay 
railway, by means of which coal was brought 
direct from the great lihondda Valley and 
shipped at Swansea. 

As a liberal he long sat in parliament. 
He was M.P. for Truro from 1^52 to 1857, 
in which year he was elected for Glamorgan- 
shire, and he was again returned at every 
successive election until 1885. He was 
raised to the dignity of a baronet on 13 May 
1882, on Gladstone's recommendation. In 
consequence of the changes made by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, he was 
chosen the member for Swansea district with- 
out opposition in November of that year. 
He was again elected in 1886 and 1892, but 
on 9 June 1893 was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Swansea. Although a staunch 
member of the church of Engknd, Swansea 
throu|^hout his career voted in favour of dis- 
establishment in Wales. A devoted admirer 
of Gladstone's policy, he followed his leader 
with unquestioning fidelity, and sided with 
him in favour of home rule. Throughout his 
long parliamentary career he was a frequent 
speaker in the House of Commons. 

Swansea was a fellow of the Geological 
Society, and was author of ' Notes of a Tour 
in America,' 1878. He died suddenly at his 
seat at Singleton on 28 Nov. 1894, and was 
buried on 3 Dec. in Sketty churchyard. His 
statue was erected at Swansea in 1886. 
Swansea was married three times : first, 
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on lo April is 47, to ,Ii\4sio Palrvmnle, . afterwards was riiised to the rank of envoj 
dau^litor of Ambn>M' if oiUlanl, M.l*.. of The ' extraonlinary and minister plenipotentiair 
Lawn. Swindon. \Viltshin>. She died on I to Denmark. lie was sent to Brussels with 
I'S VA\ tollowin^. leaving one son. Kniest the same rank in 1884; while there he was 
Amhritse. his Muve<M>r in the title. He j made K.C.M.(t. He succeeded to his father's 
niarritul. seivndly. on 1 1 Jiilv ISV). Candine title on 'JA April 1880. He was appointed 
KlixiiU'th. daUk^hitT of Sir Nlonta^ue John British plenipotentiary to the slave-trade 
rholmelev. second hart.. M.P.. which lady > conference held at Brussels in 1889, and for 
died on -."» Jan. iSiW, lfavin»r one son. On his services was made G.C.M.G. He was 
ID Niu. isro he uLirritHl, thirvUy. Averil. appi^inted ambassador in liome on 1 Jan. 
daughter of i'aptain Kicharvl IWaumont, ISi^:?. where he remained until his death on 
K.N., and ^nuiddaiit^hter of iiiHlt*n\v. third iM (Vt. IS^T At his funeral on the 25th the 
lonl Macdon.ild. hv whom he had two sons Prince of Naples followed on foot with Lord 
and t*»»ur daughters. Vivian*s si.m. 

[i'rtnlitV riim^. I .iiid 8 IW. lSi»4: HioirrapU. ■ Vivian, who was a conscientious but not 
ISS'J. i. 8,» »,»: Ko^^tor* rtvwiio; OAioiiil Kf- ; a hrilliant diplomatist, was elected a fellow 
tu^ll^: P»».ri» rarlcnuipiitary i.'om pinion : Wil- of the 1 Joy al Get »praphical Society in 187:i. 
lijinis's l\tr:i,vnontary Ui>?cry of Wale*.] ^ | He married, on 8 June 1876, Louisa Alice, 

W, K. W. daujrhter of Uol)ert Gordon Duff of Kvde, 

VIVIAN, SiKHlSSKYrKKSrUJNY, and had issue Sir George Crespijrnv fira- 
third IUkon \ i\ivN v^lS;U-l>^>:^^. diploma- bazon Vivian, the present baron, and three 
tisT. K»rn on li* June ISU. was eUesT son daughters. 

o( Sir I 'harles i''r**s|M»rny \' iviaiu.'ijvoiid barvm [H*^T^let*s Fon^pn OflBce List ; Baily*s Maga- 
Vivian, hy his tirst wiie. AraMla \ti. lS:>r». -ine; Times; Daily Telesraph; J. L. Vivian's 
<laui:hter of Jolm Middleton Sv*ott of l»iilly- IVli^nve of the Family of Vivian of Cornwall, 
pinnon. ci>. ^^ icklow. p. 13; IV.t;ise and Courtney's Bibl. Comub.] 

The tat her. Siu i^'iiARirs riuu^riiiXY Vi- E. L. R. 

vivx. sivoud IUkon OxVn lsSo\sonofSir VIVIAN. Sir RICHARD HUSSEY, 
Kieharvl Hussey \ i\ian. tirst Uirvm Vivian first H\RoX Vivi ax ( 1775-1842), lieut«nant- 
[k\. v.'. was Ivru at TrurtMm iM IW. ISiVS irx'uerjil. l^"»l•mel of the Ist royal dragoons, 
and eduoaiisl at Kton. HeUvameeonut in eldest son of John Vivian oif Truro, vice- 
the Tthlich: dni^roon* l*^"J'», lieuten.int l***Jt>. warvlen of the Stannaries, by Betsy, only 
oap'ain l**-^*,ni:r.»r in *Aw :\rmy TJ Vv.j. IS.'U. d:i»»:liTer and coheir of Richard Cranch, yicar 
\vli";i I'.f reT.V'vl. II" n prt'si'v.:<'.l lv\l:r.i:\ or* S:. I'U.'menis. near Truro, was bom in that 
fri»:n I S^"^ t .^ I ** ii\ w h- m 1;.^ m;,\', .vifl tv^ : ■•.- oi: v .mi i'** J uly 1 77ri. 1 le received the name 
Titli'. H'* w;\H ji'j'jv^.r;::'.! >p .- ;\l ^'i p;j:y- .»t* Uu-'i^'v iV.nu hi> irr.indmother, a sister of 
wAr.i- v. ot" rV.!^ Svi:;!'.:!?!!^ \\\ i<"»'J av.vi '.»rvv- K.oh.inl 11 i-i-ey of Okfhampton, attomoy- 
li« ■.;:••:•. :ir.: ■'»f r^rr.w;!'; :n l***»t\ r^ s:^::.'/.*: c^ '-.v- il an.l mfmK»r i»f parliament for St. 
th'. l.iTT'T .''.UiN' -.n l**rr. U'- il-.i vl a: Xi:::- M-.v-liurrs. After evlneation at Trur«.^ pram- 
n^r'*!i-4 Apr. I l****'\ '.■■:i\ •:'j: s.\ s ':*.< :i'.;J. •.•.-..ir soh • »'. v:T'.-l-'rl>r. t'urdew. at Lostwithiel, 
thr^^' vlvii^V.Tt r> l\v li'.s :u.^ \\.\.'^. A p.^r- :\: llar7»w. nr.l at Kv'ter Colleire, C)xford, 
trait i^t* I. »rvl \ iv-.a;*.. li\ • S;n ." n .:li a k-.v.v'.'.v \\':;- r- :;•• k-.;-! onlv tw.^ terms, Vivian went 
n '::i'-\ apjvar- .1 ::*. * V:\:v.:y IVi'.r.' I' Av.j. -.v. 17i»l :» Kramv :.^ leani the lansrua^o. 
l>7t» vof. >; . '.if •. -Jt^ \pr:l i**r^". In ITi'^^ 1;- w.i> :irt:cl-l to Jonathan Elford, 

IMiUMti'vl at K:.'n. :!'.;' s Iv'.rs: s »;•. n\ .!< /.p- a >^'...'i*"T :\' iVv^np-rt, but, preferring a 
p'»ii'.T-. I a o'-.ta -.r; ::.:• f.^r? «••. v^:V.. •.' x-r. ::•.".■.: ;iry onr-vr. an en^icn's commission in 
1> N ^v. l^^'il. l!^* w/i'i a::,u*h' .: : * so\! r.v'. :*:■.:* L'*::: i"'>: wa> prvure^l f«»r him on 
i III J ' ^r* ;i !'. : >p\* ; a\ \\\ >> : v. •», ao^' - •/.: -.vi v.y .:\^:\.: :'• * J •.: : v 17s K\, 1 1 e vi '.d n.-^t join t hf- recri- 
Kar* v^:* I'l.ir*:-. \".\ : » l\7''i i:; i **•'»» \ ..".: :'.■ '.\\-:\'. :'.::.l -u iV K^::. was pr.^moted t'> bo 
Ear'. •^:' l>r- a :alb.i:;'* :^ Iv r*.i:\ -.v. I**"". . I v. '..:..:•.:'.;»!*.• ::: an iv. '.-ivr. len: c»^mpany of 
l>fW ho was Mi;; : * A:V.-.n> w.-:; ::.- .\z..'.: :^:. a\';.:: •• :: i::- ■>»":! >f ilie same month 

t -, ■. • V •"-- •^».i q.«.«.\.-. * ••! ,'• ?■■■■■ I \'\ ' . . \ •*■•.>•■-. I « •••• I •'■,-. .VI *^ f "» ■■• 

Is! ir..i> v^ <irrvO- . He Vr v'.»".r.-^ siv.. r . ".vrk \ iv ..r: a\ •> pr !v-"*-: : '» hv captain in 
in -v.- :>r-"j:: o:*:.'.' . n "» J.;'.y >' ». In :\.,- -J**:!. :" - ,n 7 M -.y 17^*4. and ;."»im-i 
1*^7." • :.-. ^^..': av: ■.:■.:: 1 a. Tin*: :■.••:*.: ?.n ; I. r.i M ir.i'^ r* in** Ti:- n:~r.:> lor the Diike 

,■» \ri i-'. -.■ ....-■•i ' .1 • V * • V 'V*" ■• *•■ I ■■*■ 1 W »•* •"■,*■>- . • N "V^ ., -»»'v-»« T" ■; " «.."si . * " Vi*. "Tl *•" -IT* 1 n *• J^T 
V. . «•> . • ^ ..•..»..l..». \.».. .......... .".a •...■•r' I ..^r......» .sk l..l....^. "...^^ mJA ■ •ASZll.ljk m 

l,n .. 1*4. i. I. ^ .■■ • •• ''...^ '..».. 11- ' ^.". •.....'....•. 11" .■ '^I' •*•» - •■» «-• '- l*^ • ft 
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in hot fighting at Nimeguen at the end of 
October, and after its evacuation and the 
return of the Duke of York to P^ngland, 
he Tv-as in the af)air at Thiel under General 
Dundas in December, and at Geldermalsen 
under Lord Cathcart in extremely severe 
weather early in January 1795, when his 
re^ment greatly distinguished itself. 

Vivian returned to England in June 1795, 
and was stationed at Gosport. lie embarked 
with his regiment in the autumn in the expe- 
dition under Sir lialph Abercromby [q. v.], 
but after some weeks at sea his transport was 
driven back by tlie weather, and in August 
170(3 he accompanied his regiment to Gi- 
braltar. In August 1798 he exchanged into 
tlie 7th light dragoons, and with that regi- 
ment took part in the expedition to tue 
Helder, sailing from Deal on 13 Aug. 1799 
with the first division of the British army 
under Sir lialph Abercromby. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of IWgen on 19 Sept. 
and 2 Oct., and at the battle of Alkmaar 
on 6 Oct. In December he returned to Eng- 
land with his regiment. On 9 March 1800 
he was promoted major, and on 20 Sept. 1804 
lieutenant-colonel in the2oth light dragoons, 
but never joined, and on 1 Dec. exchanged 
back into the 7th light dragoons. 

In October 1808 Vivian sailed in com- 
mand of the 7th light dragoons for Spain, 
and, disembarking at Coruna in the following 
month, joined the army under Sir David 



Ikird [q. v." 
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On 5 Dec. he marched with 
he cavalry under Lord Paget 
from Astorga and joinei Sir J. Moore on the 
10th at Toro. In the retreat to Coruna 
Vivian was frequently engaged, as his regi- 
ment formed the rearguard irom. Astorga to 
Coruna. On one occasion during the retreat 
Vivian, accompanied by only one non-com- 
missioned officer, collected some six hundred 
Ptragglers of iiifantrv which had been at- 
tacked by a body of French cavalry, formed 
them up, and beat off the enemy, for which 
he received the thanks of I'aget and of Sir 
John Moore, who witnessed his success. 
After the battle of Coruna (16 Jan. 1809) 
Vivian embarked with the army for Eng- 
land. For his services in this campaign he 
was awarded the gold medal for the actions 
of Sahagun and Benaventc. 

Having recruited its losses in the Coruna 
campaign, Vivian's regiment was sent to Ire- 
land in 1810, and remained there imtil the 
spring of 1813, when he returned with it to 
England . On 20 Feb. 1 8 1 2 he was promoted 
to be colonel in the army on appointment as 
aide-de-camp to the prince regent. He was 
shortly after appointed eauerryto the prince. 
In August 1813 he sailea with his regiment 



for Spain, landing towards the end of the 
month at Bilbao. In September he joined 
Lord Edward Somerset's brigade at Olite. 
He was present at the battle of the Nivelle 
on 10 Nov., and was soon after made a colonel 
on the staff to command a cavalry brigade 
(consisting of the 10th and 14th light dra- 
goons) of Hill's division, which was posted 
between Usterits and Cambo on the river 
Nive. He was in command of Hill's cavalry 
at the passage of the Nive on 9 Dec. and 
in the fighting that took place on the suc- 
ceeding days, and in the battle of St. Pierre 
on the 13th. 

On 1 Jan. 1814 Vivian was transferred to 
the command of the cavalry brigade of Gene- 
ral Al ten's division (consisting of the 18th 
light dragoons and the (ierman hussars) at 
Ilasparren. He advanced with the army in 
the middle of February, attacked the enemy 
at the Gave de Pau on the 23rd, and took 
part in the battle of Orthez on 27 Feb., where 
his brigade was with the 4th and 7th divi- 
sions on the height of St. Boes. His con- 
duct in this battle gained the approbation of 
Sir William Carr Beresford (afterwards Vis- 
count Beresford) [q. v.], and he was awarded 
a clasp to his gold Peninsula medal. On 
12 March he entered Bordeaux, and soon 
after joined Wellington in his advance on 
Toulouse. On 8 April he made, says Wel- 
lington in his despatch, *a most* gallant 
attack upon a superior body of the enemy's 
cavalry at Crois d'Orade, and took about 
one hundred prisoners, gave us possession of 
an important bridge over the Ers, by which 
it was necessary to pass to attack the enemy's 
position. Colonel Vivian was unfortunately 
wounded upon this occasion, and I am afraid 
I shall lose his services for some time.' On 
the following day the officers of the 18th 
light dragoons sent a letter to Vivian con- 
doling with him on his wound, and request- 
ing him to accept a sword of honour as a 
memorial of him leading them to victory. 
The sword was presented a few months later 
on the return of the regiment to England. 
Vivian's severe wound prevented him taking 
any further part in the campaign, and he 
returned to England in June, having been 
promoted to be majoivgeneral on the 4th of 
that month. 

In January 1815 Vivian was made a 
knight commander of the order of the Bath^ 
mibtar^ division. His promotion severed his 
connection with the 7th hussars, and the 
officers presented him with a valuable piece 
of plate. He was shortly after appointed to 
the command of the Sussex military district, 
with his headquarters at Brighton. 

On 16 Apnl 1815 Vivian embarked to 
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take command of a cavalry brigade (consist- 
ing of the 7th, 10th, and 18th light dragoons) 
under Lord Uxbridge in the Duke of Wel- 
lington's army assembling in Belgium. He 
arrived on 3 May at Ninove, where his 
brigade was assembled. Towards the end 
of Mav the 7th hussars were transferred 
from Vivian's to Sir C. Grant's brigade and 
replaced by the 12th hussars of the king's 
German legion. On 13 June Vivian, having 
personally ascertained that the French were 
concentrating, reported it to headauarters. 
On the 15th he was present at the l)uchess 
of Richmond*s ball at Brussels, which he 
lefl to march on Enghien and thence to 
Quatre Bras, where he arrived after a forty- 
mile march over bad roads just too late to 
assist in defeating the French attack. On 
the 17th Vivian's brigade assisted to cover 
on the left the British retreat to Waterloo, 
encountering a tremendous storm of rain, 
which, however, relieved them of some 
pressure from the enemy. Having bivouacked 
m the vicinity of the forest of Soignes on 
the night of the 17th, his brigade was drawn 
up on the morning of the 18th in rear of the 
Wavre road. It suffered little until towards 
the close of the last attack, as the ground 
on the left did not admit of the cavalry 
advancing. 

About six o'clock in the evening, ascer- 
taining that the cavalry in the centre had 
suffered severely, Vivian took upon himself 
to move his brigade from the left to the 
right centre of the British line, arriving 
most opportunely as Bonaparte was making 
his last and most desperate efforts. Wheel- 
ing his brigade into line close in rear of the 
infantry, Vivian was ready to charge directly 
they had retreated through his intervals. 
Lord Edward Somerset, with the remnant 
of the two heavy cavalry brigades (some 
two hundred out of two thousand), retired 
through Vivian's brigade, which was then 
for about half an hour exposed to a hot fire 
of shot, shell, and musketry. The presence, 
however, of Vivian's brigade, which was 
shortly after followed by the brigade of Sir 
John Ormsby Vandeleur [q. v.], inspired 
the infantrv with fresh confauence. On the 
repulse of Bonaparte's two huge columns 
of attack by the fire of the allies, Vivian led 
his brigade to attack the French reserves 
posted close to La Belle Alliance. Charging 
with the 10th light dragoons (the 18th being 
in support and the king's German legion in 
reserve), as soon as the 10th were well mixed 
up with the enemy and the French making 
off, he galloped to the 18th. JSti route he 
was attacked by a cuirassier, but, giving 
him a thrust in the neck with his left hand 



(his right hand was in a sling from bis 
Peninsula wound), his little German orderly 
cut the fellow oft* his horse. With the 18th 
li^ht dragoons he charged the second body 
ot cuirassiers and chasseurs, not only defeat- 
ing them, but taking fourteen guns whidi 
had been firing at them during the move- 
ment. He then directed the 10th to charge 
an infantry square, which was gallanthr 
carried out, the French cut down in theur 
ranks, and Count Lobau, who commanded 
an army corps, taken prisoner. The last shot 
havffig been fired, the pursuit lasted as long 
as it was possible to see, and Vivian 
bivouacked for the night at Hilaincourt. 

On 19 June Vivian moved near Welling- 
ton s headquarters, and his brigade formed 
the advanced guard in the march to Paris. 
On the 26th, near Nesles, a reconnoitring 
party of the 10th hussars captured General 
Laiuriston, aide-de-camp to Napoleon. On 
2 July Vivian reached Bourget. On the 
8th he went into Paris to see the king 
enter, and on the 10th proceeded on leave of 
absence to England. For his services at 
Waterloo Vivian, who was mentioned in des- 
patches, received the thanks of both houses 
of j^arliament, knighthood of the royal Hano- 
verian order, of the Austrian order of Maria 
Theresa, and of the Russian order of St. 
Vladimir. During the occupation of France 
he was with his brigade m Picardy. He 
returned to Enffland with the army in 1818, 
and was for a short time unemployed. On 
the disbandment of the 18th hussars on 
10 Sept. 1821, the soldiers of the regiment 
presented him with a silver trumpet and 
banner purchased with part of the prize- 
money due to them for horses of the enemy 
captured by the brigade at Waterloo. This 
trumpet was presented by the second Lord 
Vivian to the new regiment of 18th hussars 
on 10 Sept. 1880. 

In 1819 Vivian was sent to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on account of disturbances which had 
occurred there, and thence to Glasgow, where 
serious riots were apprehended. In 1820 he 
was elected a member of parliament for 
Truro, and continued to represent it until 
1825. From 1825 until 20 July 1830 he 
held the appointment of inspector-general 
of cavalry. On 22 June 1827 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant-general, and on the 
following day received the colonelcy of the 
12th or Prince of Wales's roval lancers. 
From 1820 until laSl he represented Wind- 
sor in parliament. During the time Vivian 
sat in the House of Commons he was a 
frequent speaker, especially on military sub- 
jects. In 1828 he was created a baronet. 
On 1 July 1831 he was appointed commander 
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of the forces in Ireland, whereupon he retired ' 
from parliament, and was Riven the grand 
cross of the Ilanoverian order. From 1830 
to 1837 he was groom of the bedchamber to 
William IV. In 1835 he was offered the 
post of secretary at war, but declined it. On 
4 May 1835 he succeeded General Sir George 
^Murray [q. v.] as master-general of the ord- 
nance, and was made an English privy coun- 
cillor; he was already a member of the 
Irish privy council. 

On 29 Jan. 1837 he was transferred from 
the colonelcy of the 12th lancers to that of 
the 1st royal dragoons, and on 30 May was 
given the grand cross of the order of the 
Bath (military division). In this year he 
was returned to parliament as member for 
East Cornwall, and continued to represent it 
until 1841, when he was created a peer as 
Baron Vivian, and took his seat in the upper 
house. lie died suddenly at Baden-Baden 
on 20 Aug. 1842. He was buried in the 
family vault in St. Mary's, Truro. A ceno- 
taph of white marble to the memory of 
Lord Vivian was erected in the church. 

Vivian was twice married: first, on 14 Sept. 
1804, to Eliza (d. 1831), daughter of Philip 
Champion de Crespigny of Aldeburgh, Suf- 
folk; and, secondly, on 10 Oct. 1883, to 
Letitia, third daughter of the Rev. James 
Agfnew Webster of Ashford, co. Longford. 
By his first wife he had issue, besides daugh- 
ters, two sons : Charles Crespigny [see under 
Vivian, Sib IIusskt Crkspigny, third Baron 
Vivian]; John Cranch Walker {d, 1879), 
captain 11th hussars, M.P. for Truro, and 
permanent under-secretary of state for war ; 
and an unmarried daughter. By his second 
wife, who survived him, he left a daught-er, 
I^lag6 Letitia Caroline (1834-1875), who 
married Henry Hyde Nugent Banks, son of 
the Right Hon. George Banks of Kingston 
Hall, Dorset. Lord Vivian also left a natu- 
ral son. Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian 

Vivian's portrait was painted full-length 
in uniform with his horse by Shee, and en- 
graved in mezzotint by ISfeyer. The portrait 
of his second wife with her daughter was 
painted by Corbaux and engraved by Ed- 
wards. 

[War Office Records ; Despntches; 8ibome*s 1 
History of the Waterloo Campaign ; Napier's 
Peninsular War ; Moore's Narrative 01 the 
Campaign in Spain, 1808-9; Smith's Wars in 
the Low Countries ; Autobiographical Memoir, 
dated Royal Hospital, Dublin, 9 March 1832, 

Sublished in Letters of Sir Walter Scott ad- 
ressed to the Rev. R. Polwhele, &c., Ix)ndcn, 
8vo, 1832, pp. 69-79 (Polwhele wrote a poetical 
tribute to Vivian with which Sir Walter Scott 



expressed himself delighted); Memoir by the 
Hon. Claude Vivian, 8vo, London, 1897 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1842; United Service Journal, 1847; 
Vivian Family of Cornwall, pedigree, p. 13.1 

R. H. V. 

VIVIAN, Sir ROBERT JOHN 
IIUSSEY (1802-1887), general Madras 
infantry, natural son of Sir ilichard Ilussey 
Vivian, first lord Vivian [q. v.], was bom in 
1 802. He was brought up as one of the family, 
was educated at Bumey s school at Gosport, 
entered the East India Company's army as 
ensign on 12 June 1819, and the following 
day was promoted to be lieutenant in the 
10th native infantry. He arrived at Madras 
on 8 July 1819, returned home on furlough 
in Januarv 1821, and on landing again in 
India on 15 June 1822 joined his regiment 
at Belgaon. He was appointed adjutant of 
the second battalion on 14 March 1823, and 
in the following year was posted to the 
18th Madras native infantry for service in 
Burma under Sir Archibald Campbell [q. v.] 

Vivian took part in the capture and occu- 
pation of Rangoon in May 1824, was made 
adjutant of the battalion on 4 June, and was 
engraged in the assaults of Yelgeo and Ju- 
zong, in the attack and capture on 10 June 
of Kamandin, in the repulse of the attack 
on the lines in front of Rangoon on 1 July, 
and in the subsequent fighting. He was 
also in the afiairs of the Panglang river, 
the attack and capture of stockades at 
Thantabain, the general engagement with 
Bandoola, the Burmese general, in front of 
Rangoon on 1 Dec, when he was slightly 
wounded, the actions of 5 and 8 Dec., 
and the attack on the enemVs fortified 
camp at Kokien on 15 Dec. In 1825 he 
marched with the army to Prome, was 
promoted to be captain on 1 Aug., took part 
m the assault and capture on 1 Dec. of bim- 
bike, and in the aifair near Prome on the 
following day, and at ;Patanagoh on the 
24th. He was at the storm of Malown on 
19 Jan. 1826, and at the battle of Pagham- 
Mew on 9 Feb. For his services he received 
the medal and clasp. On the conclusion of 
the war he resignea the adjutancy, and went 
home on leave of absence. 

When Vivian returned to India in July 
1827 he was appointed to the staff as assis- 
tant adjut^int-general of the Nagpur sub- 
sidiary force, and in May 1830 was trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to the light field 
division of the Haidarabad subsidiary force 
at Jalnah. After nearly four years' furlough 
at home he resumed this appointment in 
India until his promotion to a majority on 
9 Dec. 1836. On 18 Jan. 1837 he took over 
the command at Madras of a battalion of 
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(frni^ral on lii' Nov. 1^70. lie was niadf a , as a practical engraver was of the greatest 
(night grand cross of the Hath 0"'li*"ry ; possible service to all these pioneer ventures. 

His best work as a wood-engraver was done 
about iHoO, when he executed some beauti- 
ful landscape vignettes, after Hirket Foster, 
for an edition of Longfellow's * Evangeline.' 
I n 1 87)2 \'izetellv, who sought from an earl v 



division) on 'JO Mav l''^7l. Mc wjis a <h'iml v- 

■ a • 

liciitciunit for the city of London. Ih' re- 
tired from tlie hiTvice on a pension in ls77. 
Me ilied on .'i May IHS7 at nis residence at 
Hri^hlon, Sus'jex. \ivian married, in IHJO, 

Knnna, wiilow of Captain (J()rdon of the date to combine publishingwith printing and 
Madras army. She du*d only four days be- j journalism, issued a half-crown reprint of 
ion' him. " l * I'ncle Tom's Cabin/ which fell flat at first, 
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but when reduced to a shilling had an 
enormous sale. In 1855, when the repeal 
of the newspaper stamp became imminent, 
Vizetelly, in conjunction with Bovne, pro- 
jected a new twopenny paper, * The Illus- 
trated Times,' the stan of which included 
Sala, Yates, Augustus Mayhew, and Mr. 
Greenwood, and among its artists, Hablot 
Browne, Birket Foster, and Gustave Dor6. 
Its success was well assured, though not 
brilliant, when Vizetelly sold his share in it 
in 1859 for upwards of 4,000/. to Ing^ram. 
£arly in 1858 he had started a cheap popular 
aerial called *The Welcome Guest,' wnich he 
sold about the same time. He now took 
aervice under Ingrram, and in 1865, the 
' Illustrated Times ' having been suppressed 
in the interests of its rival, he became Paris 
correspondent of the ' Illustrated London 
News* at a salary of 800/. a year. 

The next seven years were spent mainly in 
Paris and the neighbourhood. Vizetelly re- 
mained in the city throughout the siege, of 
which he afterwards gave a diverting and 
4ULimated account in his 'Paris in Peril' 
(London, 2 vols. 1882; this was written in 
<»njunction with his son Ernest). In the 
meantime he had turned to good account the 
considerable amount of leisure he enjoyed in 
Paris, in his * Story of the Diamond Necklace ' 

i London, 1867; two editions again in 1881). 
le next turned to the well-worn subject, 

* The Man with the Iron Mask,' producing 
in 1870 a free translation of the elaborate 
work of Marins Topin ; he gave an un- 
((ualified support to Topin's theory, the 
inadmissibility of which was demonstrated 
three years later by Jung. A regular fre- 
quenter of the convivial gatherings in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, which 
Sala celebrates in his ' Life and Adven- 
tures,' Vizetelly became a considerable au- 
thority on wines, and in 1873 he served as a 
wine juror at the Vienna exhibition. He 
acted in a similar capacity at Paris in 1878. 
In the interval he produced a brief manual 
on the subject, entitled ' The Wines of the 
World' (London, 1875, 8vo). This slight 
sketch was followed bv three able mono- 
graphs, 'Facts about Sherry ' (1876), * Facta 
about Champagne' (1879), and * Facts about 
Port and Madeira ' (1880), each containing 
a great deal of new and practical informa- 
tion. In 1872 he visited Berlin for the 

* Illustrated London News,' and, from in- 
formation gleaned upon this and subsemient 
visits, produced * Berlin under the New 
Empire' (London, 1879, 2 vols. 8vo), a 
goooi example of the author^s journalistic 

jitotr, containing much information, and 
well seasoned with pungent extracts from 
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periodical literature. Not the least valuable 
of his literary enterprises was the edition of 
Anthony Hamilton s 'Memoirs of Gram- 
mont ' (London, 1889, 2 vols. 8vo), the notes 
of which embody much curious research. 

In the meantime Vizetelly had resigned 
his position as special correspondent and set 
up as a publisher at 42 Catherine Street, 
Strand, whence he removed in 1887 to 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. He de- 
voted his attention in particular to trans- 
lations from Flaubert, I)roz, Daudet, Cher- 
buliez, and other French writers, and from 
the Russian of Gogol, Dostoieffsky, and 
Tolstoi, but he also published works by his 
friends Sala and Grenville Murray [q. v.], 
by Mr. George Moore and others, and in 
1886 he began publishing in half-crown 
monthly volumes 'An Unexpurgated Edi- 
tion of the Best Plavs of the Old Drama- 
tists,' which, as ' l*he Mermaid Series,' 
achieved a well-earned success. Vizetelly 
also specialised in the sensational stories of 
Ghiboriau and Du Boisgobey, and in repro- 
ductions of the French illustrated books of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
In 1884, stimulated apparently by the stu- 
pendous sale of a crude American translation 
of * Nana,' he began the issue of the romances 
of M. Zola. Translations of ' Nana ' and 
' L'Assommoir' were followed in 1885 by 

* Germinal' and ' Piping Hot ' (* Pot-Bouille'). 
The demand increasing, translations of seven 
works by the same author appeared in 1886, 
of three in 1887, and of two besides* The Soil' 
(' La Terre ') in 1888. A strong protest was 
raised against the literal transcript of revolt- 
ing details. On 31 Oct. 1888 Vizetelly sur- 
rendered to his recognisances to answer for 
an indictment charging him with publish- 
ing an obscene libel (* The Soil ). The 
solicitor-general (Sir Edward Clarke), (Sir) 
Henrv Poland, and Mr. Asquith prosecuted 
on behalf of the treasury. The former having 
characterised the work as without a rival for 

* bestial obscenity,' and the jury refusing to 
listen patiently to the recital oi twenty-one 
passages selected by the solicitor-general to 
establish the case, Vizetelly, by the advice 
of counsel, pleaded guilty to publication, and 
undertook to withdraw M. Zola*s works from 
circulation. The recorder fined him 100/. 
The defendant issued pendente lite an eru- 
dite selection of * Extracts principally from 
English Classics, showing that the legal sup- 
pression of M. Zola's novels would logically 
involve the bowdlerising of the greatest 
Works in English Literature ' (London, Sep- 
tember 1888, 4to; twelve copies printed ; Bnt. 
Mus. P.O. 29 a 45). In spite of tiie unmistak- 
able warning he had received, Vizetelly de- 
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cided in 1889 upon a reissue of M. Zola's works 
in a slightly altered form, the work of expurga- 
tion being entrusted to his son, Mr. Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly. On 30 May 1889 he was 
again charged at the Old Bailey with pub- 
lishing obscene libels. By the advice of his 
counsel, Alfred Cock,Q.C., he pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to three months' imprison- 
ment asa first-class misdemeanant, his recog- 
nisances of 200/. being at the same time es- 
treated. He was already sixty-nine years 
old, and far from being strong, and his con- 
finement told severely upon his health. He 
was fortunately not deterred from publishing 
in 1893 his bright, unguarded, and gaily dis- 
cursive * Glances back through Seventy Years : 
Autobiographical and other Reminiscences' — 
anecdotal records of literary Bohemia in Lon- 
don and Paris between 1840 and 1870. In 
1890 he had produced a readable little narra- 
tive of ^ Count Konigsmark and Tom of Ten 
Thousand ' [see Thtnne, Thomas] for a series 
of eccentric memoirs. Vizetelly died at Hea- 
therlands, Famham, on 1 Jan. 1894, aged 73. 
A portrait is prefixed to 'Glances Back.' 

A younger brother, Frank Vizetelly 
(1830-1883 P), bom in Fleet Street on 
26 Sept. 1830, and educated at Boulogne, 
along with Gustave Dor6 and Blanchard 
Jerrold, obtained by his brother's influence 
employment as travelling correspondent and 
draughtsman for the * Pictorial Times.' Later 
on, in 1867, he helped to found the 'Monde 
Illufltre' at Paris, and acted as editor until 
1859, when he took service as war corre- 
spondent to the * Illustrated London News.' 
This paper published a vast number of en- 
gravings from his sketches despatched from 
the battlefield of Solferino, from Sicily dur- 
ing Garibaldi's expedition in 1860, from 
Spain and America during the civil wars, 
from Sadowa, and from Egypt, where Frank 
Vizetelly was either enslaved or perished 
upon the massacre of Hicks Pasha's army 
near Kashgil, Sudan, on 6 Nov. 1883. His 
name figures upon the memorial to the war 
correspondents in St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
date of his death being left blank. 

[Times, 2 Jan. 1894, 25 Oct. 1897, 1 Nov. 
1888, and 31 May 1889 ; Athenaeum, 1894, 
i. 19 ; Sun, 30 Sept. 1893 ; Sherrard's Life of 
Zola, pp. 228 : Tovey'sWine and Wine Countries, 
1862 ; Sula's Life and Adventures; Yates's Re- 
collectionR and Experiences, i. 278 ; Fox-Bourne's 
English NVwspHpers, ii. 251 ; Vizetelly's Glances 
Back, 1893 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

VOELCKER, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
AUGUSTUS (1822-1884), agricultural che- 
mist, was bom on 24 Sept. 1822 at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, the fifth son of Frederick 
Adolphus Voelcker, a merchant of that city. 



ni-health during childhood postponed the 
commencement of his education until he 
was twelve years old, but by persevering 
energy he was able at the age of sixteen to 
earn his own living as a pharmacist's assistant 
at Frankfort. After a four years' course 
in that capacity he went in 1842 as manager 
of a similar business at Schaffhausen. In 
1844 he entered the university of Gottingen, 
where he studied chemistry under Professor 
Wohler. During his college career he also 
attended Justus vonLiebig's lectures on agri- 
cultural chemistry at Giessen. He took his 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen 
in 1846. His earlier work was directed to 
researches in general mineral and organic 
chemistry, and he published several papers 
in German and Dutch scientific periodicals. 

He left Gottingen to take up the post of 
principal assistant to Professor Gemt Jan 
Mulder at Utrecht, aiding him in preparing 
his 'Chemische Untersuchungen ' (Frank- 
fort, 1852, 8vo). Mulder devoted much at- 
tention to the study of physiological chemis- 
try, especially in its relation to vegetable and 
animal production. Though Voelcker's stay 
at Utrecht was short, his work there fixed 
the ultimate bent of his researches. In Fe- 
bruary 1847 he went to Edinburgh to be assis- 
tant to James Finlay Weir Johnston [q. v.], 
then chemist to the Agricultural Chemistry 
Association of Scotland. While assistant 
to Johnston he lectured on his behalf at 
Durham University, and he formed an inti- 
mate friendship with George Wilson (1818- 
1859) [q. v.], the regius professor of tech- 
nology at Edinburgh. This friendship had a 
marked influence on Voelcker's subsequent 
career. It was during the two years he spent 
at Edinburgh that he first came into touch 
with practical farmers and gained experience 
of their requirements. 

In August 1849 Voelcker wa.«? appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. Here he found 
his opportunity. By carrying out practical 
field experiments, in combination with scien- 
tific work in the laboratory, he was able to 
put to the test matters of agricultural prac- 
tice and to study their scientific import. 

In 1855 Voelcker was appointed consult- 
ing chemist to the Bath ana West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, and in 1857 to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
He continuea to hold both positions till his 
death. In 1863 he resigned his professor- 
ship at Cirencester, and, coming to London, 
established a laboratory in Salisbury Square, 
and commenced a private practice as con- 
sulting chemist. In 1870 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society; he was one of 
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the founders and one of the first Tice-pre- ' YOKES, FKEDEIUCK MOliTIMKU 

sidents of the Institate of Chemist nr of ni^46-l(^>« actor and dancer, th<» 9on of 

Great Britain and Ireland, established in '■ Frederick Yokes, a costumier, was bc^m in 

1877. lie was an active member of the London. 2:? Jan. 1S46, and made at tho 

London Farmers' Club, to which he contri- Surrey in 1S54 his tirst anpearanct^ as tho 

buted papers from time to time, and of which boy in * Seeing Wright.* \ okes and his two 

he was elected chairman in 1 (>75. His advice sisters Jessie and Victoria, subsetjuontlv 

was constantly sought in technical and legal joined by a third sister, Kosnia, and bv W'af- 

inquiries, such as the questions of sewage . ter Fa wdon, who assumed the name of Yokes 

and metropolitan water supply. He was onjoining the company, became known as the 

one of the jurors of the International Exhibi- ' Yokes children,* a name which they aAer- 

tion of 1862, of the Fisheries Exhibition of wards changed for that of the * Yokesfamily.* 

1883, and of the Health Exhibition of 18&4. They made their lirst joint appearance 2(5 Dec. 

Voelcker ditid on 5 Dec. 1884 at his house. 1861 at Howard*s Operetta House, Edin- 

39 Argyll Koad, Kensington. In 18*>2 he burgh. Afterplayingat the Alhambra^tliey 

married at Frankfort Susanna Wilhelm of returned for six years to the country, plaving 

that city, who sunrived him ; by her he had, at theatres and music halls. On 26 l)ec. 

with other children, two sons, John Augus- I860 the family made at the Lyceum, in the 

tus and William, who carried on his work ; pantomime of ' Humpty Dumptv,* a great 

the former also succeeding to the posts of sensation, Vokes*s method of flinging his legs 

consulting chemist to the ISoyal Agricultural over the heads alternately of his two sisters 

and Bath and West of England societies. being regarded as a marvellous feat. It led 

Voelcker's work and writings were marked to the engagement of the Vokest^s for the 

by thoroughness and clearness. Though leav- pantomime at Dniry Lane, at which house 

ing no special literary work or textbook, he (luring ten years the entire family appeared, 

was a busy writer of articles of a chemico- playing always in the burlesque introduction 

agricultural nature in scientific periodicals, and often in the harlequina<le. On 28 Feb. 

and the journals of the Ro^al Agricultural 1870, in a farce at Drury Lane given by the 

Society testify to his activity as an author. Vokeses, and called * Phcwbus*8 Fix/ l«rt»de- 

Every half-yearly volume contains one or rick Voices sang a song by lUanchard, *The 

more papers from his pen, the whole form- Man on Wires.' The same year he visited 

ing a valuable compendium of articles on the Paris, but had to leave on account of the war. 

application of chemistry to practical farming. At the Adelphi great success attended in 

Special mention maybe made of the follow- August 1875 the * Belles of the Kitchen,' a 

ing: 1. H)n Farmyard Manure.' 2. 'On fancifulsketch that had been previously given 

Liquid Manure.' 3. * On the Chuiges which at the Alhambra. On 15 June 1876 the family 

Liquid Manure undergoes in contact with produced at the same house Blanchard m 

dinerent Soils.' 4. * On the Chemical Pro- ' Bunch of Berries,' an altered version of 

perties of Soils.' 5. 'On the Composition which they presented at Brighton in April 

of Cheese.' 6. ' Cheese Experiments.' 7. * On 1880. After the retirement of liosina Yokes 

the Absorption of soluble Phosphate ofLime.' on her marriage, 14 April 1879, Frederick 



8. 'On Milk.' 9. 'On the Absorption of played with the remaining members of the 

Potash by Soils of known Composition.' family at the Aquarium Theatre in the 

e Changes which take place in the ' Hough Diamond ' and ' Fun in a Fog,' 2 April 

Field and Stack m Haymaking.' 11. 'On 1879. The last appearance of the family in 



10. 



ash by 
'On the 



the Causes of the Benefits of Clover as a pre- the Drury Lane pantomime was Christmas 

pftratory Crop for Wheat.' 12. 'On the 1879. Most of ita members were in the panto- 

Uhemistry of Silesian Sngar-beets.' Several mime at Covent Garden in IHKO. Yokes mar- 

of his lectures were also published. ried Bella, daughter of Mr. Moore of the Moon) 

& Burgess minstrels, who playe<l occawional ly 

[Private inftirmation ; Biographical Sketehes m one of the family. He made more than one 

by Sir J. ^ Henry Gilbert, in Jooraal of the ^j^i^ with his sisterH to the I Jnit^jd Sutes and 



xTi.175; Roona'i Traranx rt F^piriencea dn fied 01 paralysis at tne noune 01 ui- Mster % ic- 

Dr. A. Voelcker. 8ro,Parii. 1886, 2 vohL ; Beirs ^*- "« wasafaircomjKlian, agood dancer. 

Weekly Mesaenger, 8 Vte. 1884, p. 5; Mark and a wonderful pantomiroist. With the rent 

LaoeEzpreM.8 Dec 1884. p. 1M8 ; Agriealtiinil of the \ okea family he is boned in Brompton 

Oasette, 8 Dee. 1884, pp. 720. 728 (with portrait), cemetery. 

16Dee.p. 762; AnonalR^'tter, 1884.p. 168.] VICTORIA VoKW OWKMHIM), actrMw, 

£. C-E. sister of the preeediBg, waa bars in I^mHofi. 
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She appeared at the Surrey under Creswick 
as Genevieve in the ' Avalanohe/ the Duke 
of York in ' Richard III/ Albert in ' WUliam 
Tell/ and Henri in ' Belph^r/ and played 
in the ' Four Mowbrays ' Little Pickle and 
other parts. Besides taking part in the per- 
formances of her family, she played, 27 Feb. 
1871 , at Drury Lane, Amy Robsartin * Kenil- 
worth/ owing to the illness of Lilian Ade- 
laide NeilsonTq. v.] She had a good voice and 
sang effectively. Her performances in the 
' Belles of the Kitchen^ and as Margery in 
the ' Rough Diamond * were humorous and 
spirited. On 24 Nov. 1890 she appeared at 
the Shaftesbury, with a company organised 
by herself, in 'My Lady Help/ a comedietta 
by Arthur Macklin. She died on 1 Nov. 
1894, at the reputed age of forty-one. 

Another sister, Jessie Catherine Bid- 
DULPH Yokes (1861-1884), played juvenile 
parts at the Surrev, as Teddy in * Dred, or 
the Dismal Swamp, Biamillius in the ' Win- 
ter's Tale,' and Prince of Wales in 'Ri- 
chard III.' She shared the fortunes of her 
family, with which she played in Edinburgh, 
London, Paris, and America. She was a 
sprightly and accomplished dancer and an 
acceptable actress. She died on 4 Aug. 1884, 
her oeath contributing to break up the family. 
R06IVA VoKBB (18&-1894),the youngest, 
sprightliest, and most popular member of 
the Yokes family, made her first public ap- 
pearance at the Alhambra in a musical en- 
tertainment called 'The Belles of the Kitchen/ 
With the re^t of her family she took part in 
the performance at the Lyceum on 26 Dec. 
1868 of ' Humpty Dumpty/ The following 
Christmas she appeared under Chatterton at 
Drury Lane in the pantomime in which, in 
the small part of Fatima, she acquired a re- 
putation lor vivacity and witchery, which 
strengthened with each succeeding year. 
With her family she played at the Chatelet 
in Paris until the approach of the German 
army compelled them to take to flight. At 
Drury Lane she was, 21 Feb. 1870, Albert 
to the William Tell of King in Sheridan 
Knowles'.s ' W illiam Tell/ On 10 March she 
married Mr. Cecil Clay, author ot ' A Panto- 
mime Rehearsal,* and the brother of Frede- 
rick Clay the composer. She then retired 
from the stage, on which, so far as England 
is concerned, she did not reappear. In Octo- 
ber 1885 she visited, with her husband, by 
invitation, America, taking over with her a 
small thcAtricnl company, including Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. VVeedon Grossmith, 
and other actors subsequently well known, 
and played in light comedy and burlesque. 
During nme consecutive years she made a 
tour of the principal cities of the United 



States and Canada, playing in Godfiney 'a ' Par- 
venu,' Mr. Pineras 'Schoolmistress,' Mi. 
Grundy's ' Milliner's BUI,' in * The Circus 
Rider,' ' Maid Marian,' and ' A Pantomime 
Rehearsal.' Her last tour was completed in 
1893, and she died at Babbacombe, Torauaj, 
27 Jan. 1894. She had remarkable gifts m 
light comedy and in burle8(]^ue. Though the 
'V^keses all died young, their father lived to 
the age of seventy-four, dying 4 June 1890, 
and tneir mother survived them all, living 
until 8 Feb. 1897. 

[Personal knowled^ and private information; 
Pasooe's Dramatic List; Soott and Howards 
Blanchard; Saturday Programme, 1870; Era 
Almanack, various years ; The Theatre, varioas 
years ; Era newspaper, varioas dates. The 
tombstones in Brompton Cemetery have been 
consulted for the ages.] J. K. 

VOKINS, JOAN (d. 1690), quakeress, 
was the daughter of Thomas Bunce, a sub- 
stantial yeoman of Chamey, Berkshire. A 
pious woman from her youth, she joined the 
society some time after her marriage to 
Richard Vokins of West Challow in the 
Vale of White Horse, and induced her father, 
husband, and children to do likewise. She 
at once began to preach and to travel. In 
February 1680 she went on a missionary 
journey to America, arriving in New York 
in May. She visited Long Island, Rhode 
Island, Boston, East and West Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. On the return journey she 
went to Antigua, Nevis, and most of the 
West Indian islands. In Barbados, where 
there were many quakers who had been trans- 
ported from England, she held sometimes two 
and three meetings a day. 

She landed at Dover on 3 June 1681, and 
spent three weeks preaching in Kent. At 
Sandwich she was naled out of the church 
by the vicar, although the mayor before 
whom she was brought would not commit 
her to prison. In 1680 she travelled for 
about a year in Ireland, holding constant 
meetings. She was at the Whitsuntide 
yearly meeting in London, 1690, and died 
at Reading, on her way home, on 22 July 
1 690. Her husband and eldest son were at 
the time in gaol for not paying tithes. 

Besides two sons, one of whom predeceased 
her, she had four daughters. Her various 
writings were collectea by her brother-in- 
law, Oliver Sansom, in ' God's Mighty Power 
Magnified,' London, 1091, 8vo ; republished 
at Cockermouth, 1871. 

[Memoirs above named; Life of Oliver San- 
som, 1710. 2nd ed. 1848 ; Piety Promoted, 1723, 
p. 172; Whitirg'i Memoirs, pp. 193-6; Smith's 
Cat ii. 843; Bo^dn's Hist, of Friends in 
America,voL i. pt. iii. p. 296.] C. F. S. 
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VOLENTIUS, THOMAS ifi. 1650), 
schoolmaster. [See Willis.] 

VOLUSENE, FLORENCE (1604 P- 
1547 P), scholar and humanist, is called by 
David Echlin in 1637, in his edition of the 
* De Animi Tranauillitate,' Wolson or Wol- 
sev, and by modem writers Wilson (for 
wbich, however, there is no contemporary 
or early authority). In his English letters 
he signs himself 'Volusene' and 'Volu- 
senus.' According to the scanty references 
to his early life in his *• De Animi Tranquil- 
litate,' he was bom and passed his youth on 
the banks of the Lossie near Elgin, where he 
had his early education, and had as his school- 
fellow and friend John Ogilvie, afterwards 
rector of Cruden and canon 01 Aberdeen, 
with whom he was wont to stroll on the 
banks of the Lossie reading Horace and dis- 
cussing his philosophy. From Elgin he pro- 
ceeded to the university of Aberaeen, and 
from 1528 to 1535 he was in Paris, at first as 
one of the tutors of Wolsev's reputed son, 
Thomas Wynter, dean of Wells, and acting 
at the same time, and also after Wolsey*s 
fall had deprived him of his tutorship, as a 
correspondent and agent of Cromwell, giving 
him information as to political and social 
matters in Paris (see his letters in the Brit. 
Mus. and the Kecord Office ; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gaird- 
ner ; Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. i. 1827). The 
earliest letter, dated 1 Oct. 1528, is written 
from Richmond, where he seems to have been 
then staying with Wolsey. His letters refer 
to several visits to Lonaon, and show that 
he was well acquainted with Bishops 
Gardiner and Fox, and from passages in the 
' De Animi Tranquillitate ' we learn that 
Bishop Fisher was also among his friends. 
In a letter written in 1530 or 1531 (Cotton 
HSS., one of those mutilated in the fire of 
1731) Volusene refers to 'Nicholas Feder- 
fitone, my procture of Spel[d]hurs[t],* while 
George Hampton in a letter to Cromwell of 
30 April 1533 refers to Volusene's ' benefice 
in Kent;' it may therefore be inferred that he 
was rector of Speldhurst, though we have no 
evidence of his oeing in holy orders, nor does 
his name appear in any list of the rectors. 

Volusene was in England in 1534, and 
while walking in the garden of Antonio 
Bonvisi [a. v.], their common friend Dr. 
John Starlcey praised Carpentras as a place 
where Volusene might devote himself to the 
study of philosophy under the patronage of 
its learned bishop — soon to become a car- 
dinal — Sadolet. 

At Paris Volusene enjoyed the patronage 
of the ourdinal of Lorraine, from whom he 



received a pension until he left Pftris,and of 
Cardinal du Bellay, who in July 1535 was 
sent by Francis I on an embassy to Home. 
Volusene was to have accompanied him, 
though in what capacity does not appear ; 
but a serious and lengthened illness caused 
him to remain behind, and it was not until 
19 Sept. that he started for Italy ' to see if I 
can win my living in some university there,' 
as he wrote to Cromwell on that day 
(Letters and Papers, ix. 131). At Lyons 
Volusene met Bonvisi, and Starkey's recom- 
mendation of Carpentras as a place of studv 
recurred to him. On his way thither he fell 
sick at Avignon, and was detained by want 
of money {Sadoleti Epistoks, 1760, ii. 383). 
But hearing that Sadolet was in want of 
a master for his college or school at Carpen- 
tras, he proceeded to that city and saw 
the bishop, who, in one of the most in- 
teresting of his letters (ib, ii. 315, to Paul 
Sadolet), has given an account of the inter- 
view. At first desirous only of getting rid 
of his visitor, whom he assumed to be a 
beggar or an adventurer, Sadolet soon be- 
came interested in his conversation, and 
delighted with his learning and modesty. 
He then sent for the magistrates and other 
influential citizens of Carpentras, and, with 
their sanction, appointed him to a tutorship 
or professorship — probably of eloquence 
(i.e. jLatin composition) — at a yearly salary 
of one hundred gold pieces (seventy crowns 
Volusene calls it), two-thirds paid by the 
city, and the remaining third by Sadolet 
himself. His biographers generally state or 
imply that he was appointed principal of 
the school, but this does not seem to have 
been the case, as we find Jacques Bording 
held that office {schola prafuit) from 1537 
to 1540 {Sad. EpistL iii. 236), and in 1544 
Claude Baduel was appointed to it (Gau- 
FBra, C7. Baduel, 1880, p. 129). Volusene 
soon returned to Lyons for the purpose of 
buying books, and again stayed with Bon- 
visi, and (21 Nov.) wrote an account 
of his appointment to his friend Starkey 
{Letters and Paj>ers, ix. 291). At Carpentras 
he passed the remainder of his life, varied by 
visits to Paris, Lyons — where he was on 
friendly terms with several leading citizens 
of literary tastes — and possibly, as his bio- 
graphers think, to Italy and Scotland. That 
he visited Italy is not certain ; but a letter 
to Cruden, written after 1533, implies that 
he was then in Scotland or preparing to go 
thither (iVo^M and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 203). 
His wish had been to devote himself to the 
study of philosophy, and his letter to Starkey 
shows a little disappointment that the sub- 
jects of his lectures would be Cicero, Virgil, 
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and tht* riifliriifrith of GrM;k. He continued ]5-M (Letter* and Papers, x. 488). he states 
to f*njoy tliff eKtfem and confidence of Sad'>- that he is writing a short apologr for the 
l«'t, who had onlr one fault to find with him kinjr on throwing off hii^ submission to Home, 
— hi»t Holitary and taciturn diftposition (*Sad. and ffhall bring it with him, showing that 
J'jpi*t. ii. :^{). I he was then contemplatinjr a visit to Britain, 

In \ih^i hf publiHhed lit Lyonn, thnmgh and in his ' De Animi Tranquillitate * he 
th<; pn*^H of (iryphiuH, hJH little known and f]>eaks with much praise of Uchino, Peter 
vtTv Hcarrx* M'ommentatio quicdum Theo- ' Martyr, and Paul Lacisa. 
lo^iita qiiii; t^udem pn^cutionst. ... in Apho- • In 1540 Volu^ne, then contemplating a 
rismo.'* dihstfcta/ Hvo, wliirh iH little more • return to Scotland, wrote to iSadolet aciking 
than brii'f piiKHagf'h of Hcri])tiire turned into > his advice as to the course he should adopt in 

{irHyfTH, imd iK ho rant that liin editors and his native land in reference to the religious 
lin^raphiTH won? unable to H<*e a co]»y, and dissensions. The cardinal's reply is among 
rould only quote itn title from the catalogue his letters {Sad Epitt.vn. 433). Soon after- 
of the library of l)e Thou. In 1543, at the ■ wards he seems to have resigned hisappoint- 
Kaine press, hi* published the work on which | ment at Carpentras, but had hardly com- 
h'lH fame n'sts, ' Do Animi Tranquil lit ate . mnnced his journey to Scotland when he 
DiahigiiH, Jju^duni apud Si^b. (irvphium, I was attacked by illness, and died at Vienne 
NDXi.ili/ 4to, four Iniiidn'd pages. Inform, : in DauphinC* in 1540 or early in 1547. 
tiiiri work is an imaginary convftrsat ion held | Duchunan, to whom he was well known, 
in H garden on the heights of K<)urviere8 over- ' and to whom he had given a copv of Mun- 
l(K)king Lyons, lx?tw<fen the author and two ster's ' Dictionarium Ilebraicum^ — now in 
friends. In siihstaneff it ri'minds us of the I the librar}' of the university of Edinburgh — 
'(*i)ns()lation of l*hilosoj)hy ' of Hoethius. commemorated his untimely death in one 
Without IxMMg commonplace, it is full of . of the happiest of his epigrams, 
sense, and at onctj ivasonable and (/hristian. I Dempster ( 7/t*/. Ecfl. Gent. Scot. Xih.Tixii?^ 
It seems to have had considerable popu- 1ms not noticed either of the genuine works 
liirity, and brought to its author well- I of Volusene, but has attributed to him two 
dtwerved fame. It was n'printed at Leyden ' other books, * Philoscphiie Aristotelicro Sy- 
iii UYM under the editorship of David , nopsis* and * De ('onsolatione.* Xo trace of 
I'^rhlin, and reissued with a n«!w titl(*-page, i (>itlier can bo found. It is probable that 

* llagje ('omitis, int*J.' The subswiuent ' 1 )empster confus(?d the * Philosophicie Con- 
editions are those of Kdinburgh, 170/ and solationes * of Sadolet with the * I)e Animi 
1751, the latter eilited by (i. Wishart. To ' Tranquillitate.* Volusene is also credited by 
the editiiins of H;.'J7, 1707, and 1751 ii brief si'verul of his biographers with a volume of 
lite is jM'etixed, uiiouyuirms, but writ ten by i * Poeniatn,' London, 1619, 4to ; the volume 
Tln)nias Wilson (who also called himself ' n»lerred to seems, however, to be the 

* Volusenus '),nnd is app(»nded to his edition I ' Poemata * of Archbishop Adamson, which 
nf tin- * Poeinjitu 'of his I'jither-in-law, Arrli- ! includes four Latin ])oems of Volusene, 
bishop i*atri(tk Adanisnn \i\. \.], lOIO 18. ; whieh npp«'ar in the ' De Animi Tranquil- 
An Italian translation was printed at. Sienna lit ate,* and of which three were again printed 
in 1571. ! in the*i)elitinR Poetarum Scotorum,' \{V<^7 

(Jesner ni(»t. X'olusenc? at Lyons in 1510, ' (ii. 5.'59 4 4). The longest of these poems is 
and s]>ealis of him as * jnvenili adhue u»tate; ; in(*luded in the * KpicTJimmatum libri octo* 
et niagnani ab ejus eruditione ])erventnraui of Ninian Paterson (Edinburgh, 1078. 8vo\ 
ad studiosos utilitateni expectamns* {liihl, with an English translation by Patersnn. 
l^fiir. '2\'y). Partheleniy Aneau, in tlnMle- Another translation of this o<le appears in 
tlieation to th(» Earl of Arran of his French at least throe editions of Hlair's * Poems' 
tran.slalion of the » Emblems of Alciat' i (1747, 1802, and 18L>(>), but P. Anderson in 
( Lyons, 1540), states that he undertook the his * Life of Blair' prefixed to the edition of 
work bv thea<lviceof * M. ElortMit. \'olusen,' I l8*i(> savs that * all evidence external and 

ft A 

whoxr virt nes an<l knowledge of the arts, internal is against the ascription of this 
sciences, and the (J reek, Latin * Esco.ssoise,' ; feeble version ... to the author of ** The 
French, Italian, and Spanish languages, he (Jrave."' It is not im|>ossible that Volusene 
hiiihly extols. .Anumg the epigrams of was the compiler or editor of a brief anonv- 
(J. Ducher is one a<l<lresse<l t«) Volusene nious * Latinas Grammatices Epitome,' 
{(r. Ihioheri Kpujrnmmaton lib. ii. 15.'>8, p. printed bv Gryphius at Lyons in 1544, to 
50). I n t \w meantime, t hough h«» never left wli» 'ed six elegiacs by * Flor*:*n.\"ol.* 

the church of Rome, his opinio o' -natA cum nl iis opuscnlis studio 

have gravitated to wanls those « Ip >'ta. 1619-18: Mackenzir's 

ers. in a letter to Cromwell, < [ nters of the Soots Nation, 
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iii. 29; IrTing*B Lives of Scotish Writers, 
i. 23 ; Taylor 8 Memoir of Florentios Volnsenus, 
read to the Elgin Literary and Scientific Assoc. 
Klgin, 1861 ; liampini in Scottish Keyiew, xir. 
281 ; Sadoleti Epistols; Bannatyne Miscellany, 
i. 327; A. Pericaud's Florent Wilson, G. Postal 
et L. Castel retro, Lyon, 1849 ; Brewer and Oaird- 
ner's Letters and Papers.] R. C. C. 

VON HOLST, THEODOR (1810-1844), 
historical painter, the son of a teacher of music 
of Livonian descent, was bom in London on 
•3 Sept. 1810. At an early age he was ad- 
mitted a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he attracted the notice of Sir Thomas 
Ijawrence, who bought some of his draw- 
ings. But the artist who influenced him 
most was Fuseli, whose pupil he became 
and whose peculiarities he copied and ex- 
aggerated, lie sent his first picture to the 
lioyal Academy in 1827, and continued to 
exhibit there and at the British Institution 
till the year of his death. His subjects were 
either taken from literature, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Scott, and especially Goethe, or in- 
ventions of his own with melodramatic titles. 
His principal works were ' The Drinking 
Scene inFaust,'' The Apparition to the second 
Lord Lyttelton,' and * The Raising of Jairus's 
daughter ' ([engraved), for which tne directors 
of tne British Institution awarded him a 
prize of fifty guineas in 1841. lie was gifted 
with a talent for drawing and a fine sense 
of colour, but it was the universal opinion of 
critics that he was spoilt by ill-advised adula- 
tion, and that his powers were wasted on the 
gloomy and romantic subjects which he chose 
to paint. lie il 1 ustrated an edition of ' Fran- 
kenstein,' by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 
published in 1831. He died at 2 Percy 
Street, Bedford Square, on 12 Feb. 1844. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Athenseum, 
1844, pp. 321, 701 ; Art Union, 1844, p. 87.1 

CD. 

VORTIGERN (Ji, 4()0), though the sub- 
ject of many weird legends, may safely be 
regarded as an historical figure, the ruler of 
South-eastern Britain at the time of the 
first English settlement. According to 
Gildas, the piteous appeal to iEtius in 446 
was followed by a British victory over the 
barbarians of the north ; soon, however, it 
was rumoured that the latter were again 
about to attack the province, and the Bri- 
tons were in despair. It was then decided 
by the 'haughty tyrant' and his 'coun- 
sellors ' to invite the aid of the Saxons, who 
came in three keels and, ' iubente infausto 
tyranno/ settled in the eastern part of the 
island. The Picts and Scots defeated, the 
newcomers turned upon the Britons and 
devastated the whole country. In thiB 



account, the earliest extant, of the circum- 
stances which led to the English settlement, 
the name of the British 'tyrant' is with- 
held (though two of the manuscripts repair 
the omission), after a fashion not uncommon 
in Gildas. Nevertheless there seems no 
reason to doubt that the narrative, written 
within a century after the supposed date of 
the landing, is on the whole trustworthy, 
and, further, that Bede is right in giving 
the name as ' Uurtigemus.' This form, 
denoting in the British tongue 'supreme 
lord' (Khys, Celtic Heathendom^ pp. 154, 
650), and having an Irish representative, 
'Fortchemn' (Rhys, Celtic Philology j 2nd 
ed. p. 33), presents no difficulties on the 
score of phuolog}', and must indeed have 
come down to Bede*s time from an earlier 
age, possibly as an early addition to the text 
of Grildas. In old Welsh it soon became 
' Guorthigim,' the form found in Nennius 
(Harleian MS.), which in turn yielded 
the mediaeval and modem Gwrtheym. In 
English it was altered to * Wyrtgeom,' as 
found in the 'Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,* until 
Geofirey of Monmouth and his contempo- 
raries revived the older form as * Vorte- 
gimus ' and ' Vortigern us.' 

Bede has nothing beyond the name to 
add to the account which Gildas ^ives of 
Vortigern. In the ' llistoria Britonum ' 
ascribed to Nennius there are, on the other 
hand, much legendary detail and an evident 
intention to represent Vortigern as the 
villain in the tragedy of British ruin. He 
receives the Saxons, who are exiles from 
their country, with favour, gives them 
Thanet to settle in, promises them food and 
clothes if they will fight his foes for him, 
and, when they are already a greater bur- 
den than the country can sustain, encourages 
them to bring over more of their kinsmen. 
He falls violently in love v^ith Hengist's 
daughter, who comes over with the second 
detachment, and, in order to win her hand, 
gives the Saxons the kingdom of Kent. 
Next is interposed the story of Vortigem's 
incestuous marriage, the fruit of which he 
seeks to father upon Germanus. He is then 
driven from his kingdom and seeks to build 
himself a fortress in the wilds of Eryri in 
North Wales. The * magi ' of his court say 
the walls must be sprinkled with the blood 
of a child without a father ; such a one is 
found, but proves to be Ambrosius or Emrys 
Wledig, who deprives Vortigern of the king- 
dom of the west and forces him to take 
refuge in the north. Meanwhile his son 
Guorthemir holds the east and wages war 
successfully against the English, who leave 
the island. On the death of Guorthemir, 
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Vortiffem invites them to return, and soon 
after, by treacherously arming themselves for 
a peaceful conference, they oDtain complete 
mastery of the country. The king then flees 
with his wives to the west and there perishes 
miserably, consumed by fire firom heaven. 

The next to deal with the story of Vorti- 
gern was Qeoffrey of Monmouth, who 
manipulates it with his customar]^ skill. 
The JBritish king is identified with the 
Gerontius who figures in the history of Bri- 
tain about 409, and Bede's brief notice of 
this man is expanded into a narrative which 
tells how Vortigern, at first simple earl of 
Wessex ('consul Gewisseorum '), raises to 
the throne and then supplants Constans, 
once a monk and the son of Ck)n8tantine of 
Brittany. In the story of the English con- 

;[ue8t Geofirey, in the main, follows Nennius 
ascribing the work, however, to Gildas), 
but is more circumstantial. He supplies 
the name of Hengist's daughter, Kowen be- 
ing, no doubt, as Professor Khys points out 
(Celtic Heathendom, p. 154), a misreading 
of the traditional Welsh name ' Rhonwen,' 
i.e. white mane. 'Vortimerus' is repre- 
sented as dying by poison, the victim of 
Ilowen^s hate ; the ' treachery of the long 
knives ' is located at Amesbury ; Ambrosius 
Aurelius, who finally overwhebns Vortigern, 
is brother to Constans, and thus his triumph 
restores the former line of princes. Thus 
told, the story became extremely popular, 
appearing in the Welsh Triads (where Vor- 
tigern is *Gwrtheym Gwrthenau,' i.e. of 
repelling lips), lloger of Wendover's * Chro- 
nicle,* and many other works. 

The story of Vortigern consists in part of 
mere folk-fables ; a continental parallel to 
the * long knives ' incident is, for instance, 
to be found in Widukind, and Vortigern and 
Ambrosius have been treated as the Cronus 
and Zeus of British mythology {Celtic 
Heathendom, p. 1 /52). It also owes its form 
in part to the desire to explain place-names. 
Thus there was in Northern Britain a * Cair 
Guorthigirn,' whither accordingly Vortigern 
is taken by Nennius after his discomfiture 
in Eryri. There was also a * Guorthigir- 
niaun,' in later Welsh Gwerthrynion, a re- 
gion in our liadnorshire of which the princes 
in the eighth century traced descent to 
l*asgen, son of Vortigern, and hither also 
Nennius brings the king in his last igno- 
minious retreat. Finally he makes him die 
at 'arcem Guorthigimi,' an unidentified 
* Dinas Gwrtheyrn ' on the banks of the 
Teifi. It was no doubt a local tradition, 
interpreting a place-name, which ^ ' ^ *"- 
frey to fix the scene of Vnrtigen 
Gannerew, near J 1 



on similar grounds, makes a caae in iaTOur 
of Nant Gwrtheyrn, at the foot of the Rivals 
{Tmtn, 1810 edit. iL 391). Yet, when 
these deductions have been made, there may 
still be an historical residuum in the story, 
apart firom the fiicts given by Gildas. The 
•^tagonism of Vortiiem and AmbtOHO, 
though not referred to in Gildas's narrative, 
is quite consistent with his account of the 
two {>rinces, and there is much that is plau- 
sible in the view, first put forward by Guest 
(Origines Celtiea, ii. 172-3) and adopted by 
Green {Making of England^ p. 37), that they 
were the leaders of a native and a Roman 
party respectively among the Britons. The 
successes of Guorthemir, Geofirey's ' Vorti- 
merus ' and the ' Gwerthefyr Fendigaid ' (i.e. 
blessed) of the Welsh Triads, also wear, as 
recited by Nennius, an historical aspect, 
though the battles do not appear to tally 
with those of the ' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,' 
and the relations of Guorthemir and Am- 
brosius are somewhat perplexing. 

[A very early history of Vortigern, written in 
monkish Latin, has recently been discovered in 
the College of Arms, MS. Philpot, P6 f. 47, and 
Vincent o"^, p. 33. See also (iildas et Nen- 
nius, ed. Mommsen ; Geoffrey of Monmouth, ed. 
San Marte; Bede,ed.Flummer; Guest's Origines 
Celtic*, ii. 147-78.] J. E. L. 

VOSSIUS, ISAAC (1618-1689), canon 
of Windsor, and scholar, bom at Leyden in 
1618, was the seventh child of Gerard John 
Vos (1677-1649), the famous Dutch scholar, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis du Jon (Junius). The family name 
was usually latinised into Vossius. Gerard 
Vos was invited over to England about the 
same time as Meric Casaubon [q.v.], and, like 
him, was presented by Laud to a canonry in 
Canterbury Cathedral (1629) in recognition, 
it is supposed, of the value of his * llistoria 
Pelagiana.' lie got permission from Charles I 
to return to the Low Countries, and in 1633 
he was appointed to the chair of history in 
the newly founded university of Amsterdam. 
He was on intimate terms with the celebrated 
English classical editor Thomas Famahy 

tq. v.], and Famaby's * Latin Grammar* is 
>ased to a certain extent upon that which 
Vossius wrote for the Elzevir press in 1629. 
Among his English correspondents, besides 
Famaby, were Brian Duppa, Dudley Carle- 
ton, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the prelates Laud, Ussher, and 
Sterne, and Christopher Wren (see Vossii et 
Clarorum Virorum Hpistolee, London, 1690, 
fol. ) All the sons ot Gerard Vos were pre- 
cocious scholars. 

Isaac was educated partly by his father, an 
>racle of classical learning, and partly by a 
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private tutor whom he shared with his 
younger brother Gerard (Gerardi Vomi 
EpUtoUe, 1690, p. 140). He early displayed 
quickness of apprehension and a wonderful 
memory, and decided to consecrate the whole 
of his life to letters. When twenty-one he 
published an edition of the ' Periplus' of Scy- 
lax (Amsterdam, 1639, 4to), with a Latin 
translation and notes. To the fragment attri- 
buted to Scylax was appended an anonymous 
' Periplus Ponti Euxini e Bibliotheca C. 
Salmasii/ showing that the young scholar 
had already attracted the notice of the great 
Salmasius (Saumaise). When, however, in 
1632 Salmasius was chosen to occupy the 
chair at Leyden that Scaliger had vacated as 
long ago as 1609, a coolness sprang up be- 
tween him and the Vos family. The geo- 
graphical notes and fragments by Vossius 
were afterwards collect^ in the 'Geogra- 
phia Antiqua' (1697, 4to) of Gronovius. In 
1640 some notes by Isaac Vossius enriched 
the Elzevir edition of the 'Justini histo- 
riarum ex Trogo Pompeio Libri xliv.' (Ijcyden, 
12mo, frequently reprinted). Two years later 
from his letters to >i icolas Heinsius, it appears 
that he made a journey to Rome, where he 
complains of the obstacles put in the way of 
the student, and the difRcultv of obtaining 
entrance to the libraries, lie found the 
means nevertheless, as he was on his way 
back from Italy, to prepare an edition of 
seven (henceforth known as 'The Vossian') 
'Epistles of Saint Ignatius,' based upon a 
precious manuscript preserved in the Medi- 
cean Library at Florence (Amsterdam, 1646, 
8vo; London, 1680). This contained, together 
with the Greek text 'of seven (out of the 
twelve) epistles in a briefer form than that 
previously promulgated, a Latin translation 
attributed to Robert of Lincoln, and some 
notes which were reproduced in ' I'atres 
Apostolici' (Amsterdam, 1724, fol.) ; the 
publication served to confirm Ussher^s view 
that certain of the twelve epistles were 
authentic, although disguised by interpola- 
tions. Upon his return he is said to have 
visited the libraries of France, and even to 
have crossed over into England in his quest 
of manuscripts. In 1648 he was invited by 
Queen Christina to come and throw the 
lustre of his erudition upon Stockholm, 
while early in the following year he was 
offered the reversion of his father's profes- 
sorship at Amsterdam. The university went 
80 far as to promise an increased stipend. 
Vossius parried both of these offers at first, 
but before the end of 1649 he went to Stock- 
holm, whence for the next threeyears his 
letters to Heinsius are dated. Hje taught 
Christina Greek, and undertook to collect a 



royal library worthy of her capital, a task 
for which his bibliographical and linguistic 
gifts admirably fitted him. lie sold to the 
queen his own, or rather his father*s, library 
in 1660 for twenty thousand florins, reserv- 
ing to himself the superintendence, and re- 
ceiving five thousand florins a year besides 
board and lodging. In 1653 four large rooms 
would not hold the library (Bain, Christina, 
pp. 168 seq.) Meanwhile Saumaise had come 
to Stockholm, and acquired a predominant 
influence over Christina. Frequent mention 
is made both of him and his ' Xanthippe ' 
in the letters to Heinsius. Relations soon 
became strained between the two savants. 
Vossius was imprudent enough to lend money 
to a spendthrift son of his rival, and Sau- 
maise refused to recognise the debt. The 
queen listened to Saumaise's version of affairs, 
and when Vossius returned to Sweden (bring- 
ing with him Samuel Bochart and Pierre 
Daniel Huet) in 1652, he was denied an au- 
dience, and ordered to apologise to Saumaise. 
He promptly withdrew from Sweden. In 
spite of the disgrace which she had thus in- 
flicted upon him, Christina did not cease to 
correspond with her former tutor. Vossius 
on his side continued to speak of the queen 
with respect, and when they met in Holland 
it was upon friendly terms. These facts seem 
to negative the imputation that he carried 
off 'rich but scandalous spoils' from the 
royal library, though it may have been that 
in buying books for the queen he was not 
backward in charging commission (the im- 

Eutation is made bv Catteau-Calleville in 
is ' Histoire de Christine,' 1815, i. 330, but 
no document is cited in its support). Vossius 
was no less forbearing in regara to Saumaise. 
He made no formal attack upon him during 
his lifetime, and it was only in 1058, in some 
notes to an edition of ' Pomponius Mela' 
(The Hague, 4to ; in French, 1701), that he 
pointed out some grave geographical errors 
m the French scholar's ' Exercitationes Pli- 
nianffi in Solinum.' 

Instigated no doubt by the reputation 
gained among scholars by the work oi Ussher, 
Vossius began about tnis time to give his 
attention to chronology. Adopting as his 
basis the Septuagint scheme of chronology, 
he published in 1659 'Dissertatio de vera 
setate mundi, qua ostenditur natale mundi 
tempus annis minimum 1440 vulgarem 
seram anticipare' (The Hague, 4to). A de- 
fence of the original Hebrew text and com- 
putation was at once undertaken by George 
Horn, whose treatise elicited ' I. Vossii Cm- 
tigationes ad scriptum G.Homii ' (The Hague, 
4to). Other tracts on the same subject fol- 
lowed, and the views of Vossius were further 
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contested by Bircherod in his ' Lumen His- 
toriae Sacno Veteris' ( 1687,fol.), and by John 
Milner (1628-1702) [q. v.] in his 'Defence 
of l-ssher against Cary and Vossius.* 

He was evidently pleased by the contro- 
versial issue, for he returned to the subject 
in his * l)e Septuaginta Interpretibus eo- 
rumqucTranslatione et ChronologiaDisserta- 
tiones' (16(51, 4to, appendix, 1603; new edi- 
tion, London, 1(565). llulsius proceeded to 
vindicate the Hebrew text in his * Authentia 
S. textus Ilebraei,* while Schook (followed 
in 16(53 by Schotanus, and much later by 
l*atrick Cockbum ""q. v.l) attacked his theory 
of a local and partial deluge in * Diatriba qua 
probatur Noachi diluvium toti terrarum orbi 
mcubuisse* (1(MJ2, 12mo). Vossius next dis- 
played his versatility in din^cting against the 
predominant Cartesianism his ingenious 'De 
Lueis natura et proprietate,' Amsterdam, 
l(Ki2, 4to ('apud Ludovicum et Danielem 
Elsevirios,' Willems, p. 329), which he di»- 
fended against the attacks of Johannes de 
J^ruyn and others in a * Kesponsum' (1(K33), 
at the same time rounding of!" his theory 
with a * l)e motu marium et ventorum liber' 
(The Hague, 166^^, 4to), which was trans- 
lated into English by A. Lovel in 1077. He 
seems to have held that light and heat are 
merely accidents; he attributes the tides to 
the influence of the sun, and describes a 
* baroscope' by means of wliich navigators 
might with certainty foretell the ap])roHch 
of storms. Of niort' interest was his * De 
N ili et aliorum lliiminum ori;rine ' (The 1 logiie, 
UJO(), -ito), in wliicli he attributes the Hood- 
ing of the river to the heavy niinfall of 
Ethiopia. In 1000 tnid lOOi) he saw tliroiigh 
th(^ presstht* anuisiii<r collect ion of tablt^talk 
called * Scnliirerana/ and i\w similar col- 
lection entitled ' Perroniana, sive excerpta 
ex ore Cardinalis Perronii,'and in the latter 
year he edited the younger Pliny's ' Natural 
History' * cum commeiitariis et adnotationi- 
bus.' In the earlv sixties X'ossius seems to 
have visited (ieiieva, and sj)ent a good deal 
of time at Paris, where he became intimate 
with Paul Colomies [q. v."^^ Colomies subse- 
quently came over lo England ui)on his 
invitation, probably in 1081. 

In 1003 Vossius received through Colbert, 
together with a most flattering letter in 
allusion to his father's and his own services 
to the cause of learning, a handsome * gra- 
tiflcation' from the French king. His case 
was V€»ry similar to that of Casaubon, and 
the bait was as tempting. He solved the 
religious problem in the same way by em- 
bracing Anglicanism; not, however, like 
Gasaubon, because it expressed his belief, but 
rather because it seemed to him more con- 



genial to his philusophie doabt. Charles U 
is said to have welcomed him on his arrival 
in England in 1670, but his real sponsor 
seems to have been John Pearson, the pro- 
foundly learned master of Trinity (and after- 
wards bishop of Chester). Their common 
interest was the vindication of the authen- 
ticity of the ' Eusebian ' epistles of Ignatius, 
in opposition to the views of Daill6,Saumai8e, 
and Blondel, and when Pearson's ' Vindiciie' 
appeared at Cambridge in 1672, 4to, ' Isaaci 
\ossii Epistolse Dues' formed an appendix, 
together with his 'Responsio ad Blondellum' 
(cf . Viiidicia, Oxford, 1852, ii. 4^, 620 seq.) 
What is perhaps the most original of the 
works of Vossius appeared anonymously at 
Oxford in 1673, unaer the title *l)e Poema- 
tum cantu et viribus rythmi,' dedicated to 
Lord Arlington. The author retraces the 
ancient alliance between poetry and music, 
and insists upon a strict adherence to the 
rules of prosody as opposed to the intuitive 
method. He dwells much, too, upon the 
beauty of rhythmical movement (some 
criticisms upon this work by Roger xS'orth 
are in Addit. MS. 32^531, f. 53). 

Vossius had been creat-ed D.C.L. at Ox- 
ford on 10 Sept. 1670, and he was now pre- 
sented by Charles II to a vacant prebend in 
the royal chapel of Windsor (he was in- 
staUed on 12 May 1673, in place of Thomas 
Viner; see Potb, Histoty of Windsor, p. 
413). He was now frequently to be seen 
about the court. Evelyn met him at the 
lord chamberlain's at supper with the bishop 
of Rochester, at the houses of other prelates, 
and at Monmouth House. But his favourite 
resort was the house of the Duchesse de 
Mazarin, where he constantly met Saint- 
Evremond. They observed of him that he 
knew all the languages of Europe, but did 
not speak one well, and that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the manners and 
the personages of all ages but his own. His 
style was generally held to be too disputa- 
tious, and his epithets too erudite for the 
drawing-room. He shocked some of his 
colleagues by remarking of one of their 
number about whom in({uiries were being 
made, 'Est sacriflculus in pago et rusticos 
decipit.' Other anecdotes of a like tendency 
(such as that he used habitually to read 
Ovid during service), even if we cannot 
acce])t them literally, seem to indicate that 
he was very near to being a complete sceptic. 
Yet he was bv no means free from credulitv, 
and Charles II remarked of him that he 
would believe anything if only it were not 
in the Bible. The remark was perhaps sug- 
gested by his next book of any importance, 
* I. Vossii de SibylUnis aliisque quae Christi 
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nfttalem pnecessere Oraculis' (*e Theatro 
Sheldoniano/ Oxford, 1(579, 8vo; Leyden, 
1(580, 12mo), the main contention of which 
was fairly refuted by Keiskius, *Exercita- 
tione8,4688,and later by Fontenelle. A short 
passage of arms followed upon the old battle- 
ground of the Sept uagint, but before his ad- 
versary, Hichard Simon, had time to reply 
(see IL SimontH Critica Opuscula ad versus L. 
Vossium, 1(585), the versatile Vossius was en- 
gaged upon an edition of Catullus (^London, 
1(584, 4to), with a commentary rich in erudi- 
tion, though disfigured, as some held, by an 
excursus (which was practicnlly a r^sum6 of 
the suppressed work of Adrian Hevorland), 
* l)e prostibulis veterum' (see Batle, Nou- 
velUn de la lUpubl. dei^ Lettrei*, June 1(584). 
Next year appear^ * \'ariarum Observa- 
tionum liber* (London, 1(385, 4to), contain- 
ing a dissertation of int^^rt^st * De Triremium 
et Libumicaruni construct ion e,* which Gne- 
viuft inserted in the twelfth volume of his 
'Thesaurus Ant iquitntum Komanorum* (itis 
refern.»d to with commendation in Smith of 
JordanhilTs * Dissertation ' on the * Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients,* ed. 1880, p. 22.S), a 
treatise *Do Origins et prr>gressu pulveris 
bellici,' and another opuscule, *Deantiquro 
liomte mngnitudine' ( Themurus Ant if/. Horn, 
vol.iv.) Throughout this work Vostiius gave 
free rein to his capricious imagination and to 
his love of paradox. Jle ymsses an extrava- 
gant eulogy on the Chinese civilisation, and 
tries to prove that the population of Home 
was fourteen millions, and that its area was 
twenty times greater than that of Paris and 
Ijondon combined. (He introduces some 
flattering remarks about Charles II and upon 
the country of his adoption, see pp. (55 seq.; 
but his alleged depreciation of the size of Lon- 
don elicited several replies, notably London 
bigger than Old Jioine demoni^trated . . . 
against Vossitts^ h/De tSrm/tiy;!^, London, 1701 
and 1710). Kvelyn, who was delighted with 
their ingenuity, ment ions several other opus- 
cules, notably one * rif/it raxvnKoiay on the 
subject of tacking in navigati<m, which was 
never pub]ishe<i ; he was also greatly diverted 
by a note of Voj^sius upon a certain harmony 
which was produced in the east by the snap- 
ping of drivers' whips (Kvelvn to Pepvs, 
1'3 Sept. 1C85). 

Among the labours of his last years were 
some annotations upon the works of his 
father, particularly the * Etymologicon,' and 
an edition of the * Satires' of Juvenal (Lon- 
don, 1685, 4to, and 1(W5). Some corrections 
by him were included in the 1695 edition 
or Anacreon, 'varise lectiones ex notulis I. 
VoAsii,' appeared in the Lucretius of 1725, 
and some notes by him were embodied in 



the edition of Hesychius of Alexandria, pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1746, fol. lie also made 
some notes on Arrian, which were included 
in the large edition of 1842. His objections 
to the accented pronunciation of Greek were 
answered by W. Primatt in his * Accentus 
Redivivi' (1764). 

Vossius fell ill during the winter of 1688- 
1689. According to the storv told by Des 
Maizeaux and Nicdron, he oWinately re- 
fused to conform to the usages of religion 
and receive the sacrament until two of his 
fellow canouji urged that if not for the good 
of his soul, he must needs complv for the 
honour of the chapter. He died at\Vindsor 
on 21 Feb. 1(588-9. A warrant was issued 
from Whitehall on 20 May for the grant of 
his prebend to John Maynard {State Papers, 
Dom. 1689-90, p. Ill ; see under Mayxakd, 
Joux, 1600-1(565). 

According to Wood, Vossius had accumu- 
lated the finest private library in the whole 
world. It included 762 manuscripts which 
his enemies described as * s])oils.' A cata- 
logue of these was drawn up by Colomids, 
and is now in the Bodleian (Cod. Tanneri, 
271 ; cf. Brit. Mus. Eg. MS. 2260, f. 142); 
3,(XX)/. was ofl'ered bvthe universitv of Oxford 
for the library in September 1710, but on 
10 Oct. it was sold to Ix^yden for thirty-six 
thousand florins ( lieliq. lleam. i. 207 ). Kvelyn 
bitterly deplored the loss to the country. 
* Where are our rich men 't he asked. Will the 
Xepotismo never be satisfied?' (Diary^ iii. 
.30(5,808). A large number of the original 
letters of Votsius are preserved in the Bod- 
leian, and form nine quarto volumes. Otht^rs 
included in the d*Orville colh»ction were 
])urchased by the Ifedh'ian in 1805. The 
sume library has the * Codex Vossiunus/ a 
Latin psalter of the tenth centurj', in Anglo- 
Saxon characters (see Wrstwood, PaUei>- 
graphia Sarra, and FarsitnileSj 18(58, p. 1(X), 
and Plate xxxiv). The British Mus<>um has 
a Greek Testament (1620, fol.), with manu- 
script notes and readings by Vossius. Most 
of his books were included in the * Index 
librorum prohibitorum,' some of them, it is 
said, against the advice of Mabillon, the 
usual referee in such matters between 1680 
and 1705 (see Keusch, Der Indej- der ivr- 
Ifotenen BUchery 1885, ii. 115, 152). Vossius s 
correspondence with Heinsius comprises the 
third volume of the *Sylloges Epistolarum* 
of Burmannus (1727), and other letters to 
the same correspondent are in Addit. MS. 
5158. 

[Lo Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 404 ; Wood a 
Fasti Oxen. ed. Bliss, ii. 323 ; Fost^r^s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Gent. Mag. 1796. ii. 717; 
Nic^ron's M^moires, volt. vii. viii. and xiii. 89- 
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Afiia Minor, and Ejfypt. While travelling 
he was employed hy Ilenrv Gaily Knight 
[g. v.] to make drawings for his work on 
the '"Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy,* 
1842-4. Returning to England in 1843, he 
commenced practising as an architect, and 
suhsequently assisted his uncle, Lewis Vul- 
liamy. He exhibited designs in the Royal 
Academy in 1838 and in 1845. lie erected 
a mansion at DyfTryn, Monmouthshire, and 
the Swiss protests nt church in Endell Street 
n853). lie became a member of the Royal 
Archseological Institute in December 1848, 
and acted as secretary for some time. He ! 
exhibited objects of interest at the meetings 
of the institute on several occasions. 

On 16 March 1861 he was elected super- 
intending architect to the metropolitan board 
of works, and thenceforth devoted all his 
time to the work. He designed for the board 
some buildings in Victoria Street, several 
fire-brigade stations, and the pedestal and 
sphinxes for Cleopatra's needle on the em- 
Mnkment. He resigned his appointment in 
May 1886 on account of ill-health, and died 
at his residence, Insfress House, Qreenhithe, 
on 12 Nov. 1886. He was buried on 17 Nov. 
at Stone, near Dartford. 

[Gent. Mag. 1854, i. 325; Builder, 1886,1. 
760, li. 724, 763 ; Minutes of Proc. of Institution 
of Civil Engioeerp, i. 21, ii. 61, iv. 63, v. 2, vi. 
496, ziv. 166-7 ; Lists of the Royal Astrono- 
mical See., kindly supplied by W. H. Wesley, 
esq., and of the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
by A. D. Lyell. esq. ; Archseological Journal, vii. 
88 ; Atkins and Overall's Clockmakers* Company, 
pp. 88-9, 176; Royal Acad. Exhibition Cata- 
logues; Diet, of Afchitectare ; Barker and 
Stenning*8 Weitminster School Reg.] B. P. 

VULLIAMY, LEWIS (1791-1871), 
architect, was the son of Benjamin Vul- 
liamy, clockmaker, and younger brother of 
Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy [q. v.] He was 
bom in Pall Mall on 15 March 1791, and 
was articled to Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.1 
He was admitted to the schools of the Royal 
Academy on 8 March 1809, obtained the silver 
medal in 1810 for an architectural drawing, 
and the g^ld medal in 181 3 for a ' design for 
a nobleman's country mansion.' In 18i2 the 
Society of Arts awarded him a silver medal 
for a drawing. In 1818 he was elected 
Royal Academy travelling student, after 
which he studied abroad for four years, chiefly 
in Italy, but also visiting Greece and Asia 
Minor. On his return to England he exhi- 
bited designs at the Royal Academy, and, 
settling in London, obtained an extensive 
professional connection. He continued to 
exhilHt in the Royal Academy till 1838. 
Of his niimeroufl and important executed 



works, the principal are : St. Barnabas Church, 
Addison Road, 1828; the Law Institution, 
1830-0 (front next Chancery Lane, exhi- 
bited in the Royal Academy in 1830, and 
the great haU in 1832) ; Ilighgate church, 
1830 (in the Royal Academy in 1831, view 
and description in The Mirror of Lite' 
rature, &c., 18 May 1833, pp. 305 et seq.^; 
Christ Church, Wobum ^uare, 1831 (in 
the Royal Academy in 1833 and 1835) ; 
Richmond chapel, Surrey, 1831 ; Sydenham 
church, Surrey, 1831 ; St. James's Church, 
Park Hill, Clapham, 1832; Friday HiU 
House, Chingford, Essex, 1840; Cienston 
church, Dorset, 1840 ; Lock Hospital, Mid- 
dlesex, 1842, with chapel, 1846, and asylum, 
1848; St. James's Norland, Notting Hill, 
1844 ; Chestall House, Gloucestershire, 1848 ; 
Stemfold Park, Sussex, 1853; Dorchester 
House, Park Lane, 1857 (views and descrip- 
tion in the Magazine of Arty 1883, pp. 397 
et seq.) ; and Westonbirt House, Gloucester- 
shire, which he did not live to complete. 

He effected alterations and additions to 
many large buildings both public and pri- 
vate, of which the following are the most 
important : Ashbumham Park, Sussex, 1829 ; 
Leigh Park, Hampshire (with new octagonal 
library in the Gothic style), 1833; Emo 
Park, Queen's County, 1836; Downham 
Hall, Norfolk, 1836 ; Muckross Abbey, Kil- 
lamey, 1836-7; Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle Street (with new facade 1838, de- 
signs in the Royal Acadeiny in 18*'^ and 
1838) ; Tregothnan House, Cornwall (with 
new lodge and muniment-room, 1845-8); 
Newton House, near Bedale, Yorkshire, 
1846. Dorchester House and Westonbirt 
House are the works on which his fame 
must mainly rest. The former in the Italian 
renaissance, the latter in the Jacobean style, 
exhibit the range of his powers. As a 
Gothic architect his early churches prove 
him to have been far in advance of his con- 
temporaries at a period when Gothic was but 
little known. lie was a highlj skilled and 
economical master of construction. Of Vul- 
liamy's pupils, the principal were Owen 
Jones (180^1874) [q. v.] and Frederick Wil- 
liam Porter. 

Vulliamy died at his residence, Clapham 
Common, on 4 Jan. 1871. He married, on 
16 Jan. 1838, Elizabeth Anne, only child of 
Frederick Henry Papendiek, vicar of Morden, 
Surrey, by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter. 

He published : 1. < The Bridge of the SSa. 
Trinita, over the Amo at Florence,' London, 
1822. 2. * Examples of Ornamental Sculp- 
ture in Architecture,' London, 1823 (P). 
These were engravings from the original 
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lipvv nu? .ii.iiU' ^►•r\.M.n i-H in«i l"*-l Hia :«on, Uiciuird Willium. 0:^311 med the 

•v'l !»• iiir isnl. T'.wv '.v.T** ••\!iihif»*tl ill 'liP uliiirional name of EI»»wani by royal ^izn 

!;.^ii \.'i.i»-niv ii.-'J4. lfi» irpwMiHpuns. maniijiliiite'i l + >t*pr. l**li*.on inhr*ririnjthe 

^!.". i:-.. '-.a. nil! -^rii«ns >r 'h*' i^istle it* •*.-rari's 'if Bnnffliion ;iiid Pirsioni in \orth- 

N. .'i-.-.i.-t.. —in-n- ''■.•■i«*. 'v'urK ^"n- pnhii-liM :impriin«.iiir'» riimucli UL- !narem!il izrand- 

hv ■ I*' * .''U'*\- .»' V.-sr.iiiiiinH^ .n ' \ ■•r:i.-r.i morliiT. Liury. .Jaajjliter -it Thomas W»?nt- 

.\f.-.r, i-r.,.:s^ I," : ■•:;.'; -i. ■•. pl.ir»»> ^ vvii .. xrorli. -♦*<*' infl-nrl ot'Srmli^jrfl. Vyse entr-rtd 

.......7,.. f .Sr.^-* i^'or. ..i' Ardni- "'i** aniiy ;!.«* (.'Dmet in tli.» Ut drafironn.s i'>d 

.',• "li A-Mtir-Tu ■ /.A.i! uiiwi '.'.ir.iii-k'jni-?*- •"» ■^^ilv I'riM). wad promntr-il rij liea^'enanT: in 

. *T . i i -i. '. M v:\\.'i TinT.iiiw I'?. '11- rile I-"it;i ■ir:iir""ns on 17 Jnnt.' l**'*!. and t.> 

.r" "V j-r-i; V ,ric- ii":fvn js-k .y unise::' : captain -m -!> Jime m)'J- lu l'^)iJ ht? aoM 

•I :.*•-.- :.V'_-'-*-r -r 'J. M.-Li-:i". ^rtn. , iu* :iid'^le-<;amp to bin tar:i»-r on tli»* s»tatror' 

ir' r:;;iri.,'i ] 1j i*. rhn Vnrii.-bire dij-rricr. and on o July l^l'.* 
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VVCHAN. >r>fWNT ( \'>'H)r~\rVr'\ appointed major in the 1st West India rvj:i- 

W-i^fi hurl. S»-e ^iMwyr. mmt on 4 Jan. I^IO, and in the :?nd litV- 

V WFP ^.' \" I VFR irnard.-* on 4 Fvb. in thf* ^ame year. On 13 May 

■ ' *' he artained the braver rank 01 lieutenant-oolo- 

VY3E; i:r<r[AlMJ wrLLr.VNr no n.d and wa.^ plac^il on half-pay on lO Si-nt. 

\VA I: I) I \7^i~\ <i^^ I. maj' sr-s'^'neraL horn on l^-jr,, (Jn 10 Jan. \<i7 he was raL-ied to tht? 

tl'f July 17-4. wa.-* rli»^ nnly .son uf Tieneral rank of colonel, and on Xov. lS4b to that 

Kirhard Vv^** bv lii>* wilV .\nne. only .-aur- of ra;ijor-g^neral. 

vivingr daiijrht'^ranrl hHire-«<of FieM-mar"*hal Vy^e wa.-^ r»*tnmed to parliament f^r 

Sir rrMr.r/*> flowarrl 'q. v/ _ B»*verley on ■** May 1>07. In October \M'2 

TliH faf h*'r, Urr if \ kd V\'*Fs ( 1 74*) 1 ^Ho ), he exchana-t^d this seat for Iloniton in I)evon- 

jfftneral, Vim .'it rjcliti*;ld on 1 1 July 1746, shiffr*, which he retained till the dissolution 

w«s rh^ ymnjrt'.T .-•on of William Vyse ofl^'H. In 1S2 4 be served the office of high 

(1710 1770), ranon n'^id^^ntiary and tr^a- .sheriff for Brick in^hamshire. 

Hrin-r of f.irhfiMlil, nnd yoiinprer brother of In 1^35 Vyst* visited l^iypt and Svria, 

Wilji.irn \ v-»' ( 1711 I**l*)>. fanon n-.-id^m- wa? much interested by the work of exca- 

tiarv iiw\ rh/incll'ir of r,ieliti»*Id. His vat ion which had been accomplish*^! by 

innili* r, rjiHii-riii", wiis rlanu'lit'T of liirrliard Cavi;jlia at (rizeh, and resolved himself t'> 

Smuilii-okf <j. V. , bi.-ljop of IJchti»'lfl. He take part in the ent»*rprise. On 1*1 Xov. 

was appoint* d fnrn''t in tip- otli rlrM£,'oons on he reached the pyramid.*, and, though an 

J.". r»b. I7<I^». !!*• attJiinf.wl rlie bn-v«'t rank early dilKen'nce with ravi;rlia terminated 

ofcolon»'lon 7 Jan. 1 7'^!, rur-fuv^'d the com- their c<'>-op«'ration, h*» imrsued for over a 

mand of th*- 1st dra^'onn ^niards on 'JH May year and a lialf the task of exravatinp and 

I7><l,arifldiirin^'the revolutionary war.xfrved . exploring tlip pyramids. In January lK*i7 

in KlandfTs in j-omnian^l of a brijrad.' under ; he obtained the a.ssi.stnnceof .lohn Shae IVr- 




he inati'riall\ contributed to tlip victory, and ; searches and thos<.» of Perrintf were of jrr»*at 
at the«'vaciiationofO>ti'n(l, which h»' supi*r- | imiwrtance in elucidatinpf the early history 
intended on I .July. \yse was nominated of Egypt. In 1S40 Vyse published an ac- 
nuijor-neMpral on 'J Ort. 171M, and li»'u- count of them in two volumes under the 
t«»nant-^i'n»THl on 1 .Ian. IHOI. He wa** re- title M )perat ions carried on at the Pvrami<ls 
tunu'd tn piirlianient in ls()i> fnr HevtTl.'v, nt' (nzeh in 1837' (London, 4to>, followed 
but in till* rnllnwiui: \i'ar made way ft»r his' in ls4'i by a third supplemi»ntal volume 
mm. Il«' ntlairu'd th»» rank of pi'Ui'ral on | devottnl to Perring's researches at Abu 
I .Ian. ISI".'. nnd ilii'd at l.ichliold on 30 May j Ijnash. 

lS:Vi. lli« till.Ml fnr somr tinii' tho oUice of ' Vys.» died at Stoke Popes, Buckincham- 
i^MupU-oll'^r to Krn»'-«t .\ui:ustus. duke of , shin*, on S June lSo3. II ♦* married. 13 Nov. 
C'umlioilnudt 'fV'»/, .lAr*;. IS'jri. ii. IS(); ///.v- j ],slo Frances, second daughter of Ilenrv 
ton..iI /i'.v..r,/> .//Ar /A/n//)rii./.>.«M fiimnh, • Hesketh of Xewton, Cheshire. By her he 
IS'^**. p lL*rv i had eight sons and two daughters. ' 
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[Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 200 ; . Bunseif s Egypt's 
Place in Universal History* ii. 28, 635-45 ; 
Foster's Alumni, 1715-1886; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, s.t. 'Howard Vyse;' Simms's BiMio- 
theca Staffurdiensip.] E. I. C. 



second reading was carrit^ by a majority of 
one, but a week or two later the government 
was defeated. When the boom of cannon 
announced the approach of William IV to 
dissolve parliament (22 April \Siil ), Vyvyan 
was engaged in a furious diatribe against the 
VYVYAN, Sir RICHARD RAWLIN- ■ government, and, excited thoueh he was, the 
SON (1800-1879), eighth baronet, nolitician : work * was very well done.' fie was now at 
and student of science, was a descendant from the height of his fame. His fluency of 
a family resident at Trelowarren in the parish speech was said to be without ]>arallel (1*0L- 
of Mawgan-in-Meneage, Cornwall, since the ■ whele, Iiio*/r. Sketcheif, ii. 27). 
time of Henry VII. The first baronet was A severe contest iot the representation of 
master of the mint at Exeter to Charles I; thecounty of Cornwall ensuedf. The expenses 
the third was imprisoned as a Jacobite in were enormous, but after the poll had been 
September 1715. Sir Vyell Vyvyan, the open for five days Vyvyan and his colleague 
seventh baronet, died at Trelowarren on , in torj-ism retired, badly beaten (Courtney, 
27 Jan. 1820, having married on 14 Aug. I Pari/ Hep. of Cornwall, pp. 408-10). lie 
1799 Mary Hutton (rf. Trelowarren, 5 Sept. found refuge on 14 July 1831 in the ])ocket- 
1812), only daughter of Thomas llutton borough of Okehampton in Devonshire, and as 
Kawlinson of Lancaster. Their eldest son, bethought himself entitled, through the mar- 
Richard Rawlinson Vyvyan, was bom on riage about 1520 of Elizabeth Conrtenay to 
June 1800. John Vyvyan, to the dormant Varony of 

Vyvyan was educated at Harrow and at Courtenay of Okehampton, he purchased the 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he matricu- ruins of its old castle (Nofejf and Qufrief, otli 
lated on 22 May 1818, but he did not pro- ser. ix. 296). At the general elections in l)e- 
ceed to a degree. He succeeded to the title cember 1832 and February 1835 he was re- 
and estates on his father's death in 1820, and turned, after expensive victories, for the city 
found sufficient occupation for his energies of Bristol; but he did not seek re-election 
in the management of his property and in , in 1837. After the Reform Bill his interest 
the Cornwall yeomanry cavalry of which he in politics seems to have decaye<l, and he 
became lieutenant-colonel commandant on spoke little, though he strenuously op|)Osed 
6 Sept. 1820. At a by-election on 27 Jan. the third reading of the municipal corpora- 

1825 he was returned to parliament for the tions bill (//(nnMrrf,xxix. 737-50; cf. James 
county of Cornwall, and was re-elected in Grant, Hecollectionjt of the Howe of Com- 

1826 and 1830. Throughout his political mons, pp. 149-51). From 18:^7 to 1841 he 
career he was an unbending tory. He disap- ; was witnout a seat, and in 1840 he was high 
proved of the concession of Roman catholic sheriff for Cornwall. At the general election 
emancipation, and early in 1830 announced on 1 July 1841 he was returned for Ilelston, 
his intention of weakening the Wellington a few miles from Trelowarren, and he con- 
administration as much as possible. In that tinued to sit for it until 1857. A protec- 
year he was a member of the select com- i tionist, against free-trade and the imposition 
mittee on the East India 0)mpany*s charter. ' of an income-tax, he addressed in 1842 ' a 
In the previous October he had explained letter to his constituents upon the commer- 
liis views to I'almerston, and had invited cial and financial policy of Sir Robert PeeFs 



Kim to lead the House of Commons in a tory 
administration without the Duke of Welling- 
ton, but with the inclusion of a few young 
liberals (Lornb, Palmerston in ' Prime Mini- 
ster Series/ pp. 57-62). He voted for Sir 
lefi's 



administration.* Af acaulay in July 1 843 wrote 
of the tory party as split into three or more 
factions, one being * represented by Vy\'yan 
and the " Morning Post " * (Treveltax, Life 
and Letters J ii. 133). He voted against Peel 
on the repeal of the com laws {Hansard, 



Henry Pamefl's motion for referring the 

civil list to a select committee, which caused I Ixxiv. 354), and against the Disraeli budget 
the resignation of the Wellington ministry | of 1852 as representing the policy of a set of 
(Walpolb, Hist, of England, ii. 605, 621), j men still less to his liking (t^. cxxiii. 1698). 
but he and the other hi^h tories would not | Vyvyan, who was elected F.R.S. in 1826, 
support the new whig ministry. Though he > Uvea after 1857 in complete retirement at 
allowed the necessity for some change in the 
electoral system, he opposed the Reform Bill 
with vehemence. On its second reading 



(21 Mardk 1831) he was put forward by the 
tories as their spokesman to move that it 
thonld be read that day six months. The 



Trelowarren. He was a geologist, a meta- 
physician, had formed < a most choice library ' 
of which he made 'a very scholastic use' 
(De la Beche in Ca'ROLUTeFox^s Journals, i. 
26), and took special delight in the woods on 
his domain. Charles T. Pearce, M.D., was 



Vyvyan 



' for MiDD ^c«ni rnigWiA with bim in tcieD- 
title exp«iiinnitii and iviiearcbei on light, 
h<«t,amlma^BtiMm.' VvvyandiedatTrelo- 
wam-n on lA Ana. IMTl). and on 21 Ang. 
wui kuriiHl in the famllj' vmilt in the north- 
wwit eamirT of Mawf^an phiireh, lie wa* 
unmarriiMl. and wm nucceoded bj a nephew, 
Vjrvjrana ncientiflc wrillnfp included: 
I. 'An Kmuj on Arilhini>-pb}'8iology,' pri- 
vattilj print^wl, IKilfi. 2, ' I'j(jcboloK7, or a 
itnview of tlui Ancnnianla in proof of the 
KxioliincH and Immortal it; n( the Animal 
H<>iil,'vol. i. 1K.1I 1 calhid in immediately 
■fUir publiivitiiin. -I. *Tlif Harmony of the 
()ompntlimwibl«\Vorlcl'(iinf.n.).l»4:;,2(roU. 
A. 'Tim Harmony of t),.- Ctimprebensible 
World' (anon.), ^Hin. Ho nl»o nubliabed 
■Miinral Icltt^n and rhn^Iu'h. His (i:tt«r ' to 
the magiHtratra of Uvrkaliiru ' on their prac- 
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ttce of ' consignins priaimen la aolitarj MB' 
flnement before tnal, and ordering- them to 
be diaguised br masks,' pused into ■ SMond 
edition in 18tS. His aceoont of tbe'fogou' 
or cave at Ilalligej-, Trelowarren, ia in tha 
'Journal 'of the RovbI Institute of Cornwall 
(1885, Tiii. 266-8). 

[Btmta and Coartne/iBibl. Coraab. ii. 840-41, 
iii. 13A7: FoMei'i Alamni Ozod.; La Mia- 
chant'i Eiirl Spencer, pp. 307, 337 ; Acadcm;, 
23 Aug. IB79, pp. 139-40 (b; W. P. Oaartner); 
W«Mni Homing Ne*«, 16, 22 and 25 Aug. 
1S79; Timra, 18 Aug. IB7e. pp. B, Il;Camap. 
of Lierm and Grey, ii. 193; Correap. of Grej 
nndWilliani IV, i. 184; Ellnnburoagb'a Diarj, 
ii. 186, 430; Orecille Memoirs, ii. 67. 135. -iOe-, 
RoBbuck's Whig MiDUtry,!!. tIS, 15S-8;NotH 
■Dd Quariw, 6th ser. zif. 333, 357, 7th am. it. 
834.] W. P. C. 
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WAAD or WADE, AltMAOIL (d. 
IMIH), 'tli« Kngliali C^itumbus,' is stated in 
the inscrijit ion on his tombntono, composed 
by hii tun. Sir William, to have sprung from 
an anriPiil Yorkshire family; but as he was 
hinuH'ir gTanli>J a cuat-of-arms by Sir Gilbert 
Ih'thick, it in imiinibablc that his father was 
entitled to knir tht-m. He is said to have 
bM>n born at Kiliuvy, near Coniiiton, and 
biKmi>thi<r'sinaidi'nnHini'isgiri-n a^fComyn, 
nntheiliK.i>luti.>ti.>ftlL-m.mii»tori.wKiln3ey 
was iimntiil t» Sir Uii-linnl (Im>hsm, to 
whom .Xrinsgil inav h«v>' nwed his inlro- 
ilui-titin Hi court. Uf wivi iHliiraleil at Msg- 
dalini Colli'gi'. Dxtonl, whi'm-e !«■ graduateil 
H.A. on •-'.■I .Ian. l-VU J (O.^fonl Imt: tify. 
i. Ittr; Fuiti, p. Hi), lie is then said to 
hsve i>nten-d mime inn, piwiblv the Middle 
Temide. ns lii» name dws not" wur in the 
n>gi,>ter< of the other thret> princi)>al iuns of 
•vurt. In I'lJhi he jlnlu^l a« an adventurer 
in Here':! vorap> to North America: he 
»ail«l with Oliver l>snbeney. ' Mr. Joy, atter- 
warvlsi o'lUleman of the king's chnptd.'and 
olhen-iii the Minion fn>ui(iruve»t'nd, towards 
the end of .\pril. After about two mmiths' 
sailing thev n-aehiHl Cape Btvton ; they aU> 
vijiitrtl Newfoundland and renj:uin Uland. 
Thov »teelt^1 a northerly curse humo. fell 
in with iivberpi. though it was the middle 
of summer, and n'aehi>d St. Ive* in Cornwall 
about the end of (X-tol<er, Waad is said to 
have written an account of this voTa^f. 
which was aAorwaid* printeil 
w.>rk hss been tran-nl. and it 
HakluTt, whieh. howcTer, cont? 
count "of the torag* furnished 



'illiam Butts [q. v.] (Hasxittt, iii. 
1129-31; cf. Bbowh, Geneiit U.S^. i. 2; 
IIabki»se, Jokn Cabot and kit Son, 1696, 
pp. 12!), 340). Sir William Waad'a de- 
scription of his father as the first English 
explorer of America, subeeqnently para- 
phrased into > the English Columbui,' rests 
on this voyage. It has little Justification, 
Wsad has no more title to the name than 
his comjHinioas nn tlie .Minion, and infinitely 
less than the sixteen P^nglishmen who ac- 
companied Sebastian Csbol, not to mention 
the pO!<«ibility that there were English sailois 
among Columbus's crews. 

Alter his return ^^'aad seems to have en- 
tered the service of Henry VIII, probably as 
a messeniter. In 1040, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Mattravers, the lord deputy, 
Waad waa promoted clerk of the council at 
Calais. He wa* promoted third clerk of the 
privr council in London at midsummer L>47, 
serving at first without a regular salary, 
though he was paid for special services, like 
arresting a Frenchman (probably Jean Ri- 
bauld) when he tried lo escape to France 
yArtt P.C. vd. llasent, IMT^W, pp. 113, 
1^\ On ^-' Sept. }MT he was elected 
member of parliament forChippini; Wycvimtv. 
and on 17.\pril U>4^besan todrawa'rvsullr 
s•laI7 of fifty marks as third clerk of the 
ciTuncil. Ft'ur years later he ha.1 risen lo 
b^ chief clerk, in which capaoitv he was paid 
so;. • year. In July LViO he was employed 
>■ the channel of oommunicalion with the 
* lukish ambaMadors. ob :fO Dm. 
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of Tunstairs goods, in April 1552 he brought 
certain accusations against the Countess of 
Sussex and was himself instructed to ex- 
amine her in the Tower, and on 31 May 
following he was commissioned to procure 
Paget*s signature to the articles against him 
(ib. UoO-'J pp. 82, 324, 449, 1552-4 pp. 20, 
65). 

The last mention of him as clerk occurs 
on 13 June 1553, and there can bo little 
doubt that he lost his office on Queen Mary^s 
accession. lie also lost his seat in parlia- 
ment, and possibly a post in the customs 
which he had bought, and of which, as he 
subsequently complained to Cecil, he was 
deprived without compensation. In 1554 he 
was, however, granted by the crown the 
manor of Milton Grange, Oxfordshire. He 
also acquired lands in Kentish Town and at 
Lydd, Kent, and subsequently leased Belsize, 
Hampstead, which he made his home, from 
the aean and chapter of St. Paul's. On 
17 Dec. 1555 he was summoned to account 
for 800/. paid him by Sir Andrew Judd. 
Waad does not appear to have been restored 
to the clerkship of the council on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth : but on 15 April 1559 
he was sent on a mission to the Duke of 
Ilolstein. He was instructed to seek in- 
creased facilities for English merchants in 
the duke's dominions, to report on his rela- 
tions with the free cities in his duchy, to 
oifer Elizabeth's aid in repressing the attempts 
of the said * stades' to recover their liberties, 
and to suggest 'some further intelligence' 
between the duke and England for the 
purpose of maintaining the Augsburg con- 
fession (Harl. MS. 36, No. 15 ; Addit. MS. 
5936, f. 198; Cal. State Papers, For. 1558- 
1559, Nos. 631, 541). In June 1562 he was 
sent to Rye to muster six hundred men for 
service at Havre, and to collect information 
about the movements of French parties and 
the readiness of the Huguenots to accept 
English help. In December he requested a 
grant of the salt marshes between Lydd and 
the mouth of the Camber, with license to 
enclose them. In 1566 he was engaged in 
examining at the Tower Cornelius de Alneto 
or Lannoy, an alchemist who had failed to 
redeem his promise of manufacturing gold 
for the queen's service {Hatfield MSS. vol. i. 
passim ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. i. 275-7). 

Waad died at Belsize on 20 June 1668, 
and was buried in Hampstead church, where 
an alabaster monument, with a long in- 
scription, was erected to his memory by his 
son William. Owing to the rebuilding of 
Hampstead church in 1745 and three subse- 
quent restorations, no trace of the monument 
jemains. His will was proved in the pre- 

TOL. LTin. 



rogative court of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury ( Reg. 6 Lyon). He was twice married ; 
first, to Anne, daughter of Thomas Marbury 
or Merbury, haberdasher of London, and 
widow of one Bradley, by whom he had 
issue three children ; secondly, to Alice, 
daughter of Richard Patten (d. 1536), widow 
of Thomas Scarle, and sister of William 
Patten [q. v.], the historian of Somerset's 
expedition into Scotland. By her Waad had 
issue seventeen children. AH his children 
by his first wife and eleven by his second 
predeceased him. The eldest surviving son 
was Sir William Waad fq. v.] The Wades 
of Virginia claim to be descended from Ar- 
magil. 

Besides the 'Observations' on his travels 
attributed to him, Waad was author of: 

1. 'The Distresses of the Commonwealth, 
with the Means to remedy them,' an elabo- 
rate treatise preserved at the record office 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 119). 

2. * Decastichon de receptione ducis Somer- 
set a Londinensibus,' printed by Patten in 
his * Expedicion,' London, 1548, 4to. 3. ' Car- 
men in obitum Suffolciensium fratrum,' 
printed in the collection of verses on the 
death of the dukes of Suffolk in 1552. He 
was also a good Spanish scholar ( Cal. State 
Papers, For. 1563, No. 545). 

[Transcripts of collections on the Wade family 
by Stuart C. Wade of New York, kindly lent by 
the President of Magdalen Coll. Oxford; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. and For. ; Acts of the 
Privy Council, ecL Dasent ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. ; 
Ashmole MS. 835 ; Official Keturn Members of 
Pari. ; Literary Remains of Edward VI (Roz- 
burghe Club) ; Narratives of the Reformation 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Fuller's Worthies, iii. 202 ; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. i. 360 ; Strype*s Works (general 
index, where he is confused with his son) ; 
Tanner's Bibl. p. 744 ; Norden's Chorogr. Descr. 
Com. Middlesex, 1593 ; Park's Topogr.and Na- 
tural Hist, of Hampstead ; Thoresby s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, p. 153; Froude's Hist of England; 
Alexander Brown's Genesis of U.S.A. ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Not«s and Queries, 
8th ser. ix. 247, 251, x. 376, 524.] A. F. P. 

WAAD, Sir ^yILLIAM (1546-1623), 
clerk of the council, diplomatist, and lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, bom in 1546, was the 
eldest son of Armagil Waad [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Alice, sister of William Patten 
[g. v.] Both his parents died in 1568, and 
William succeeded to the family property, 
his father's sons by his first wife having pre- 
deceased him. In 1571 he w^as admitted a 
student of Gray's Inn, and a few years later, 
doubtless with a view to entering the service 
of the government, he began travellinjo^ on 
I the continent. In July 16/ 6 he was residing 
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at Paris, and frequently aupplied political 
information to Bur^hlev, wnose ' servant ' 
he is described as being (cf. Lansd, MS. 23, 
art. 75). He claimea * familiar acquain- 
tance * with the celebrated French publicist, 
Jean Rodin, from whom he seems to have 
derived some of the news he forwarded 
to Bur^hley. In the autumn of 1576 
Sir Amias Paulet [q. v.] took Wade to 
Blois {Cal. State Papers, For. 1575-7 pas- 
sim). During" the winter of 1578-9 he was 
in Italy, whence he fon**arded to Burjrhley 
reports on its political condition. From 
Venice in April 1579 he sent the lord-trea- 
surer fifty of the rarest kinds of seeds in 
Italy {Cal. Hatfield MSS. ii. L>54). In May 
he WGH at Florence, and in February 1 579- 
1580 he was residinf^ at Strasburjf, furnish- 
ing Burghley with infonnation on the state 
of Germany. In the following April he was 
employed on some delicate mission in Paris 
by Sir Henry Cobham (the suggestion in the 
('al. State Papern, Venetian, that he was 
ambassador to Spain and Portugal in 1579 
is evidently a mistake). In 1581 he seems 
to have returned to England, and entered 
the service of Sir Francis Walsingham as 
tHUTetary, and in 1583 he became one of the 
clerks to the privy council, the register of 
wliich is missing for this period (I'A. Uom. 
Uai 18, p. 198). In April of that year he 
was sent to Vienna to discuss the differences 
b<'twt;en the Ilansf? Towns and Knglish mer- 
rhunts abroad, and in July ho accompanied 
Lord Willou^hby on liis embassy to Den- 
mark to invest tlu' kin^^ with tho insijznia of 
tho (}art»'r, and to no^otiato an a^reemcMit 
on morrantih* allairs ( HiitCH, Memoirs of the 
Jirif/n (if J'j/iza/fcth, i. 21, .'Jl). In January 
loK5-4 he was s(?nt to Madrid to explain 
the expulsion from Knj^^huid of the Spanish 
ambassador, Meiidoza. He arrived in March, 
but Philip II refused all his requests for an 
interview, and ordered him out of Spain, 
with an intimation that he was fortunate to 
escape free {Cotton, MS, \'esp. C. vii. f. 39!2 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Simancas, 1580-(), pp. 
."ild, 5l>0-l ; l»iRcn, i. 45, 4H ; Fkoude, xi. 
H I, A^l'l). He was baek in England on 
12 April, and with his return diplomatic re- 
lations between England and Sj)ain ceased. 
In the same month Waad was sent to Mary 
Stuart to induce her to com»^ to terms with 
Klizalieth, and his account of the interview 
is printed by Froude {Jlist, xi. 448-51). In 
Iv'bruary 1 .')84-5 hi; was a])p' accom- 

pany Nan to the court of J twas 

stopped at the last mi ^ate 

Papers J Simancas, 15S(' Tn 

March Waad was desp; 1 

demand the su^ 



Thomas Morgan (l&4S-1606?^[q.Y.] Henir 
III was willing to consider the request, bat 
the catholic league and the Guises were 
violently opposed to it, and even instructed 
the Due d Aumale to waylay Waad and 
rescue Morgan on their way to the coast. 
Waad, however, convinced that he could 
not secure Morgan^ contented himself with 
obtaining a promise that he should be de- 
tained in prison in France, but Aumale 
nevertheless attacked the envoy near Amiens, 
and inflicted on him a severe beating as an 
answer to his demand for the extradition of 
a catholic from France. 

In August 1585 Waad accompanied Wil- 
liam Davison [q. v.] to the Low Countries 
to negotiate an alliance with the States- 
General. A year later he took a prominent 
part in arranging the seizure of Mary 
Stuart's papers which implicated her in the 
Babington plot. He himself went down 
to Chartley in August 1586, and, while Mary 
was decoyed away on a hunting expedition, 
arrested her secretaries Xau and Curie, and, 
having ransacked her cabinet, carried back 
a valuable collection of papers to London 
(ib. 1580-6, pp. 625-6; Amtas Poulet, 
Letter- Books f pp. 288 sqq. ; Froude, xii. 160 
sqq.) For this important service he was 
paid thirty pounds (Acts P. C. 1686-7, p. 
zll^. In the following February he was 
again sent to France to explain the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart, to demand the recall of 
l)e I'Aubespine, the French ambassador, on 
the f^jTound of his dependence on the league 
and complicity in Stafford's plot [see Staf- 
F0Ri)» William, 1554-1 01 2], and to justify 
lOlizabeth'a detention of French shipping. 
For some time he was denied audience, the 
recall of the French ambassador was refused, 
but more success attended his endeavour to 
arrange the dispute about the detention of 
French shipping in England, and English 
shi])ping in France (Cal. State Papers ^ 
Venetian, 1581-91, pp. 475, 477.483, 49i>, 
517, 5l>7, 5;53). lie returned to England in 
June. 

This was the last of Waad's diplomatic 
missions. In 15H8 he was returned to par- 
liament as member for Thetford ; he was 
also elected to the parliament of 1601 as 
member for Preston. He was, however, 
mainly occupied with his duties as clerk of 
the privy council, and especially in tracking 
trf iiule practices and examining Jesuits 
its. His zeal in these pursuits 
' =* reputation of being the chief 
he catholics (ib, Dom. 1(>01- 
l Lansd. MSS, 03, m, 145, 
The Archpriest Controversy, 
», 9' '^ ^' \ 226 ; Foley, 
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lUcordSj vol. iv. passim). As early as Sep- 
tember 1584 he had, when Walsin^ham's 
secretary, Grained great credit by piecing to- 
gether and deciphering the fragments ot the 
treasonable document which Father William 
Crichton [q. v.] had torn up on his capture ; 
a portrait of Waad thus engaged is given in 
Bishop Carleton's * ThankfuU Kemembrance/ 
1624 (the story, sometimes described as ridi- 
culous, is undoubtedly true ; see Mr. T. G. 
Law in English Hist Review, viii. 698). 
From this time Waad was frequently en- 
gaged in bringing to light plots against the 
queen's life, among them being that of Dr. 
Koderigo Lopez [q. v.] in 1694, of which 
Waad drew up a narrative, extant at the 
record office {State Papers^Dom, vol. ccxlviii. 
art. 7), and Essex's rebellion in IGOl (see 
Carleton, Thankfull Remembrance ; CaL 
State Papers^ Dom. 1691-1603, passim). 

Waad found abundance of like occupation 
under James I, by whom he was knighted 
on 20 May 1603. During the summer and 
autumn he was busily engaged in tracking 
out the Main and By plots [see Brooke, 
Henbt, eighth Lord Cobham, and Watson, 
William, d. 1603]. On 12 Nov. he con- 
ducted Ralegh from the Tower to stand his 
trial at Winchester (Gardiner, Hist. i. 123 ; 
Col. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, pp. 27, 
35). After his trial, Cobham, accoromg to 
Sir Anthony Weldon, wrote : * That villain 
Wade did often solicit me, and, not prevail- 
ing, got me, by a trick, to write m^ name on 
a piece of white paper, which I, thinking no- 
thing, did ; so that if any charge came under 
my hand, it was forged by that villain Wade, 
by writing something above my hand with- 
out my consent or Knowledge ' (Weldon, 
Ccurtand Character of James /, ed. 1811, i. 
360). It is hinted that Waad behaved in a 
similar manner with regard to the confession 
of Thomas Winter [q. v.] ; in the examina- 
tion of the gunpowder-plot conspirators 
Waad, who had been appointed lieutenant 
of the Tower on 15 Aug. 1606, was one of 
the chief agents (Jardine, Gunpowder Plot, 
Gerard, What loas the Gunpowder Plot t ; 
and Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot was, 
passim). Waad's treachery, however, rests 
on most inconclusive evidence. Mural in- 
scriptions placed by Waad in the queen's 
house in the Tower commemorating these 
events are still extant (Gerard, pp. 264- 
267). 

On 21 Oct. 1605 Waad was returned to 
parliament as member for West Looe, in 
succession to Sir George Harvey, who was 
also his predecessor in the lieutenancy of the 
Tower. In 1609 he became a member of the 
council of the Virginia Company, in which 



he was largely interested ; he subscribed 76/. 
and paid 144/. \0s. He was also one of 
those who, on 26 Nov. 1612, bought the Ber^ 
mudas from the Virginia Company, and on 
23 Nov. 1614 resigned them to the crown. 
Meanwhile, in 1613, he had been dismissed 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower. The 
closeness with which he guarded Sir Thomas 
Overbury [q. v.] and his own integrity 
proved inconvenient to the Countess of 
Essex. lie was charged with carelessness 
in guarding his prisoners, with allowing 
Arabella Stuart the use of a key, and even 
with embezzling her jewels. These were 
mere pretexts, and in May 1613 Waad was 
forcea to give way to a more complaisant 
lieutenant in the person of Sir Gervase 
Ilelwys {CaL State Papers, Dom. Ixxi. 84; 
Ahos, Great Oyer of Poisoning, p. 107; 
Gardiner, ii. 179). On 23 Aug. ne also 
resigned his patent as clerk of the privy 
council. 

Henceforth Waad lived in retirement at 
Belsize House, Hampstead. He died at his 
house. Battles Hall, near Maunden, Essex, 
on 21 Oct. 1623, and was buried in Maun- 
den church. His tomb, with a long inscrip- 
tion to his memory, was recently restored by 
Mr. William de Vins Wade. An anony- 
mous portrait, engraved by Jenner, is repro- 
duced in Brown's 'Genesis of the United 
States * (ii. 990). W^aad was to some ex- 
tent a patron of literature. According to 
Llojrd, * to his directions we owe Rider's 
" Dictionary,'' to his encouragement Hooker's 
"Ecclesiastical Polity," and to his charge 
Gruter's "Inscriptions"' (State Worthies), 
John Taylor, the water poet, dedicated * The 
Sculler' to Waad in 1612, and again re- 
ferred to him in his * Farewell to the Tower 
Bottles' in 1623. 

Waad married, first, in 1586, Anne 
(1671-1689), daughter of Owen W^aller, a 
citizen of London ; her property in East 
Ham involved Waad in prolonged litigation 
(Acts P. a 1686-7, p. 235). She died in 
childbirth in 1589 at Waad's house in 
Wood Street, and was buried in St. Alban's 
church, Wood Street. He married, secondly, 
about 1699, Anne (d, 1646), daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Browne. By his first wife Waad 
had one son, Armagil, a student at Gray's 
Inn ; and by his second wife one son, James 
(1606P-1671), and five daughters (the de- 
tails in Lansd, MS. 83, art. 82, about an 
illegal marriage in 1596, indexed as referring 
to Sir William Waad, refer to one Michael 
Wade ; a similar error is made in CaL State 
Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 189). 

[Manuscript collections relating to the Wade 
family by Stuart G. Wade at Ma^lalen College, 
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Ozfonl ; I^iiHilriwiie MSS. imanxm ; Cal. State firrt part of this (=' second part/ Andn'seui 
l'afJ«^^. Doiii. 1.>80-1C23. Foreign ld7'5-7. : edition), in the same metre, contains the his- 
Kpiiuiffii li>80-6, V«-neti;in 1681-91 ; Cal. Hat- \ tory from Kou to Hichard the Fearless 
fieM MSS. voU. ii-vi.; Acts of the Privy s^ih the!>e sections were written in or soon 




208 I^^Ni'-.Iill^^^L.fe of "iVaviMm; '^' 21^1!^^ »» octosyllabic duplets, opens with a second 
Kir* Biw. Hirt. : Broun-H Oen.^is T.S.A. ; prologue, and cames on the narrative dowii 
Fo>t. r> OrayV Inn K«»r. ; nfficial Kct. Members* t'> HOi : here >> ace broke off on learning 
«.f J»arl. ; FroudeN Hi-t. : (lanlinerH Hijit. ; that Henry had commissioned another poet 
aiith.irities citeil. The elalM^rate flourish Waad ^ to write on the same subject. This second 
gavr to his initial W.baMbfin miBri'ad as* W. J., ' part was not finished in its present form 
and id printed uh hupIi in thi* Acts of tho Privy . till 1170. The octosyllabic prologue occurs 
Council. 1.>88-1> i^isHim; if it wore not a mistake, also, prefixed to a history of the pirate Hast- 
it would bo thetJirliest injitance, by more than '■ "mpr^ in a fragment which has l>een called 
fifty years, of the u«c of a double Christian <'fiie First Part of the ** Koman de Hou;"' 
nainr in Knifland.] A. F. P. ' t|,ig fragment is either Wace s original draft 

. of a first part for which he substituted the 

WAGE (.//. 1 170), cbronii-b*r, was bom two dodecasyllubic sections, or it is an abor- 
in Jersey, ]>ro)iiibIy about 1 100. His parents* tive attempt which he made to write a new 
iiames are unknown ; his motlu'r was a daugh- first part in octosyllables when he wearied of 
t«'r()lTouj*t«Mn, chumbiTlain to Itobert I, duke the longer lines. ' Pluquet printed the *Chro- 
of Normandy (i^>m«wiVi, ix. oJ«J). When uique Ascendante' in * M6moires de la So- 
a f'liild, \Va(rt* was • put to b*tt»^rs* at Caen ; cit'te des Antirjuaires de Xormaiidie,' vol. i. 
Iat»*r hi' * studied long in France;' before pt. ii. (Caen, 182*)), and the rest of the* Ko- 
ll.'JtJ 1h^ was settltMl at ('aen as a * clerc man de Ilou,* very imperfectly, as a separate 
lisant ' and a man of l«'tt»TS. Of his* many work (Kouen, 1827). The only complfte 
n>man<v.s * (iiarrativi^ po«*niH in the Romance edition —pronounced * very bad ' by M. raul 
tongiu'. i.e. old Fn^ncli) only live remain. , AfeyiT — is by Andresen (Heilbronn, 1877- 
II is * Life of S. Nicolas* has been edited by 1879). 

y[im\\\i'Ti\\\(' {Mf'iftni/i's ftuhlits par la SooiStt \ TIh' written sources of the * Koman de 
ties liUthnphila Fra/irf/is, vol. vii.) and by \ Kou' arc I hide of St. (^uentiii and William 
l)t'liii> ( Jionn, I^oH) : lii> piM-ni on tilt* *Con- of .Juniirges: pi>ssibly also, but not pro- 
<M'ption of th«' \ irgin ' by Manet;! an«l Tre- bubly. Ortb'ric and William of Malmesbury 
biitirn (('{i»«n. ISl'J), ainliiy Luz:ir('he(Tours, q. v.^ As literature, the second part i* 
IS.VJ); the fragments •>!' his < Life of St. WaiVs finest work; and the finest portion of 
Margaret ' l)y .loly (Pari-. i^71>); un<l his this is his detailed accouut of the Norman 
* Hriit ' by Le Koux de Liiicy( Koufn, IK'JO-S). invasion t>f England and the battle of Senlac. 
The la>t-naine(l, iiiten'.-tingehieliy as having Much of this is obviously, some of it 
served as the basis of Layanion's, was 'made' avowedly, derived from oral information, 
in UiV), and pre.M'nte(l, according to Lava- 8cliolars therefore necessarily dilfer in their 
nion (|. v.l, to Kleanor of Atjuitaine 'i\. v.] ] estimates of it. s historical value, accordingas 
In 11()() Wace 'set to work on the liistory th(\v ditfer in their estimates of the historical 
of Kou(llrolf) and his race' for Henry IL ' value of tradition in general. Waco's tra- 
in March 1 1()2 lie was witli the court at ditions of the Conquest, though not put into 
Kecaui]). and in or before ll<)!Mhe king gave ■ writing till after the middle of the twelfth 
him a prebend at Hayeux. If we may iden- century, practically date from its early years, 
tify him with the ' Wascius' mentioned in a the years of his boyhood at Caen. Wace is 
Havt'ux charter of 1171 {Dv Mkiiil. p. '2'2\), no ''romanct^writer ' in the modern sense, 
he was still living in that year. He indulires in no rhetorical embeUishment>: 

Wace's reputatit)n rests mainly on the in the historical parts of his greatest work 
' lloniau de IJou.' Tliis w<»rk, sis reconsti- , he refuses to set down anything for which 
tuted by modern French crilicisin. bt^gins he has not authority ; and when his authori- 
witli an intnvluction (the so-called ' Chro- ties di Her. ho frequently gives two altema- 
nitjue Ascendante') in Alexandrine verse, tive versions. lie is less credulous than 
in which tht» pi)et summarises in inverse many of his contemporarit^s. and he is trans- 
order, fr.»m Henry II back to Kou, the his- jiarently honest. In intention, as well as in 
tory o( the Norman dukes, which he tht^n fact, he is alwavs an historian first and a 
relates more fully in his mai»' The . poet afterwards. * 
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[The best accouDt of Wace and his work is by 
M. Gaston Paris in Komania, 1880, ix. 594 
et seq. The sole original authorities are Wace 
himself and four charters cited by Du Meril, 
Essais BUT quelques points d'Arch^ologie, pp. 
220, 221. See also Korting's essay, Ueber die 
Quellen des Roman de Kou (Leipzig, 1867) ; 
Mr. J. H. Koand's article on Wace and his 
Authorities, in Engl. Hist. Rev. October 1893 
(reprinted in Feudal England, pp. 409-1 8 )|; and 
pp. 31-37 of Mr. T. A. Archer's article on the 
Battle of Hastings, in Engl. Hist. Kev. January 
1894.] K. N. 

WADD, WILLIAM (1776-1829), sur- 
geon, the eldest son of Solomon Wadd, a sur- 
geon, who lived and practised for more than 
naif a century in Basinghall Street, London, 
was born on 21 June 1776, and was entered 
at Merchant Taylors' school late in 1784. 
He was apprenticed to (Sir) James Earle 
[q. v.] in 1797, and thus became one of the 
privileged class of surgeon's pupils at St. 
bartholoraew's Hospital. He was admitted 
a member of the Hoyal College of Surgeons 
on 18 Dec. 1801, and in 1816 he contested 
the post of assistant-surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, when John Painter Vincent 
te. v.] was elected. He was chosen a mem- 
r 01 the council of the College of Surgeons 
of England in 1824, and was appointed a 
member of the court of examiners in succes- 
sion to John Abemethy [q. v.] on 3 Aug. 
1829. He was appointed one of the sur- 
geons extraordinary to the prince regent on 
19 Aug. 1817, and surgeon extraordinary to 
George IV on 30 March 1821. 

He was killed instantaneously on 29 Aug. 
1829 by jumping off a runaway car on the 
road from Killarney to Mitchelstown while 
he was making a holiday tour in Ireland. 
At the time of his death he was a fellow 
of the Linnean' Society, and an associate of 
the Soci6t6 de M^decine of Paris. A man of 
high talents, Wadd had a rich fund of anec- 
dote. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
and learnt etching to such good enect that 
the illustrations in his works are all the pro- 
ducts of his own needle. He married, on 
5 July 1806, Caroline Mackenzie, who sur- 
vived him, and by her had two children — 
a son who was drowned at Mauritius, and 
a daughter. 

A life-size half-length in oils, painted by 
John Jackson, is in the secretary s office at 
the Iloyal College of Surgeons in Lincoln s 
Inn Fields. 

Wadd was author of : 1. 'Practical Obser- 
vations on . . . Strictures . . .,' London, 1809, 
8vo; 2nded. 1811; reissued 1812; 3rd ed. 
1826. 2. ' Cursory Remarks on Corpulence, 
London, 1810, 8vo, issued anonymously ; 3rd 



ed. 1816 ; reissued in an enlarged form as : 
' Comments on 0)rpulency, Lineaments of 
Leanness, Mems on Diet and Dietetics,' Lon- 
don, 1829, 8vo. The etchings in this volume 
remind one of Cruikshank. 3. 'Cases of 
Diseased Bladder and Testicle,' London, 1815, 
4to, with twenty-one plates ; reissued 1817. 
4. * Cases of Diseased Prepuce and Scrotum,' 
London, 181 7, 4to, with twelve plates. 5. *0n 
Malformations and Diseases of the Head,' 
London, 1819, 4to, with eleven plates. 
6. ' Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy, Lon- 
don, 1824, fol. with seventy-eight plates* 
The original drawings are in the iloyal 
College of Surgeons of England. There is 
no letterpress attached to the work beyond 
the title-page. 7. * Xugae Chirurgicae, or a 
Bio^aphical Miscellany illustrative of a Col- 
lection of Professional Portraits,' London, 
1824, 8vo. This is the work by which Wadd's 
name is best known. The nucleus of the 
collection of portraits was presented to him 
about 1814 by llenrj' Fauntleroy[q.v.], the 
banker, who was hanged for forgery. The 
catalogue is arranged under two alphabets — 
one of anecdotal biographies, the other of 
memorabilia. The work is excellent read- 
ing, but it is full of inaccuracies both of 
dates and names. 8. * Nugte Canorae, or Epi- 
taphian Mementoes (in stone-cutters* verse) 
of the Medici Family, by Unus Quorum,* 
London, 1827, 8vo. 9. ' Mems, Maxims, and 
Memoirs,' London, 1827, 8vo. Both volumes 
contain a miscellany of things medical, and 
of the history of medicine and surgery in 
England. Many have utilised them, but 
few have acknowledged their indebtedness. 
They show a wide reading, but are thoroughly 
uncritical. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 562; Hallett's Cata- 
logue of Portraits and Busts in the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; Robinson's 
Reg. of Merchant Taylors' School ; notes col- 
lected by the late Mr. J. B. Bailey, librarian of 
tho Royal College of Surgeons of England ; ad- 
ditional information kindly given by I)r. F. J. 
Wadd, nephew of William Wadd.] D'A. P. 

' WADDELL, PETER IIATELY (1817- 
1891 ), Scottish divine, son of James Wad- 
dell of Balquhatston, Stirlingshire, was bom 
at Balquhatston House, Slamannan, on 
19 May 1817. His father soon afterwards 
disposed of the property and removed to 
Glasgow, and Waddell was educated in the 
high school and at the university of Glas- 
gow. He was a student of divinity at the 
time of the disruption in 1843, and then 
cast in his lot with the seceders, who after* 
wards formed the free church of Scotland. 
Having been licensed as a preacher, in 1843 
he was ordained as minister of Rhyniei 
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Aberdeenshire, and in the following year he 
removed to Gir\'an, Ayrshire, to the pas- 
torate of a small free-church congregation. 
His attachment to the free church was 
loosened when he found that its members 
intended to retain in their entirety the rigid 
doctrinal definitions contained in the West- 
minster 'confession of faith.' He had out- 
grown his early Calvinifltic training, and, 
finding himself at variance with the church 
of his adoption, he voluntarily resigned his 
charge, and founded an independent chapel 
at Girvan styled Hhe Church of the Future,' 
defining his aims and intentions in a dis- 
course with the same title, published in 
Glasffow in 1861. Many of his congrega- 
tion left the free church and joined with him. 
Waddell remained at Girvan till 1862, when 
he went to Glasgow, and began preaching in 
the city hall as an independent minister. He 
soon gathered a large congregation, and m 
1870 a church was erected for him in East 
Howard Street, Glasgow. Financial diffi- 
culties led to the abandonment of this build- 
ing, and Waddell once more gathered a con- 
gregation by preaching in the Trades Hall. 
In 1888, at the request of friends and adhe- 
rents, he joined the established church. Ad- 
yancing years compelled him to retire from 
the ministry in October 1890, and he then 
began to make selections from his published 
works to form a volume. The task was not 
completed when his death took place at 
Ashton Terrace, Dowanhill, on 5 May 1891. 
Waddell was an orator of very excep- 
tional power. His skill as a dialectician 
was displayed in a series of lectures on 
Kenan's * Life of Jesus,' delivered in Glas- 
gow City Hall before large audiences in 
1863, and afterwards published. His ])ro- 
found admiration for Burns led to his issuing 
a new edition of the poems, with an elaborate 
criticism (Glasg(^w, 1807-9, 4to). lie pre- 
sided at the meeting held in Burns's cottage 
on 2o Jan. 1859 in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the poet's birth, and then delivered 
an impassioned eulogy on Burns. Ilis chief 
historical work was a volume entitled 
M)ssian and the Clyde' (Glasgow, 1875, 
4to), in which he sought to confirm the 
authenticity of the Ossianic poems bv the 
identification of topographical references that 
could not be known to Macplierson. He also 
contributed a remarkable series of letters 
to a Glasgow journal on Ptolemy's map of 
Egypt, showing that the discoveries ofSpeke 
and Grant had been foreshadowed by the old 
geographer. Ho took a keen interest in 
educational matters, and was a member of 
the first two school boards in Glasgow. 
His most original contribution to literature 



was a translation of the Psalms of David 
from the Hebrew into the Scottish language, 
under the title ' The Psalms : frae Hebrew 
intil Scottis' (Edinburgh, 1871, 4to), in 
which he showed his profound linguistic 
knowledge. This work was followed in 
1879 by a similar translation of Isaiah. In 
the early part of his career he attracted 
much notice by lectures which he delivered 
in London and the principal Scottish towns. 
Between 1882 and 1885 he edited the 
Waverley novels with notes and an intro- 
duction. He graduated M.A. (1877) and 
B.D. Q878) from Glasgow University, and 
D.D. from an American university. 

Besides the works mentioned, Waddell 
was the author of * The Sojourn of a Sceptic 
in the Land of Darkness and Uncertainty' 
(Edinburgh, 1847, 16mo) and of 'Behold 
the Man : a Tragedy for the Closet, in five 
acts,' Glasgow, 1872, 8vo (in verse). 

[Selections from the published writings of 
Dr. P. Hat^ly Waddell. privately printed 1892; 
Glasgow Herald, 6 May 1891 ; private informa- 
tion. J A. H. M. 

WADDILOVE, ROBERT DARLEY 
(173t)-1828), dean of Ripon, bom in Novem- 
ber 1736, was son of Abel Darley of Borough- 
bridge. The Darleys, oripnally a Derbyshire 
family, had lived for four generations at 
Ripley in Yorkshire, but the dean^s father 
' migrated to Scoresby in the East Riding. 
I He was educated at Westminster and Clare 
' Hall, Cambridge, of which society he became 
! a scholar, but was unable to take a fellow- 
ship, having inherited landed property ar 
Boroiighbridce from his uncle, Robert Wad- 
I dilove, president of Bernard^s Inn, who^ 
name he assumed. He graduated B.A. in 
17/5i) and M.A. in 176:2. Ho was curate of 
Wotton in Surrey, and in 1767 rector of 
Whitby. From 1771 to 1779 he was chap- 
lain to the embassy of Lord Grantham at 
Madrid, during which time he exchanged 
Whitby for Topclifle, and appointed himself 
rector of Cherry Burton, both in Yorkshire. 
In 1780 he became prebendary of Ripon, in 
1782 prebendary of York, and in 1786 arch- 
deacon of the East Riding. He was chap- 
lain to ^Vrchbishops Robert Hay Drummond 
[q. v.] and William Markham [q.v.], and in 
1791 became dean of Ripon. lie received 
the degree of LL.D. from Archbishop John 
Moore (1730-1805) [q.v.] He held the deanery 
of Ripon with the archdeaconry till his death. 
During his residence in Spain Waddilove 
had access to the library- of the Escurial, 
where he collated the manuscript of Strabo 
for Thomas Falconer's edition (Clarendon 
l*ress, 2 vols. fol. 1807), and obtained much 
useful information for Robertson's * History 
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of America/ which the historian gratefully 
acknowledges in the preface. He also wrot« 
remarks on the pictures in the king of Spain's 
collection which had formerly belonged to 
Charles I of England, translated Mengs's 
* Essay on Painting * (2 vols. London, 1796), 
and received from Don Gabriel, infant of 
Spain, a copy of the translation of Sallust 
made by the prince. He had while in Spain 
been elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1776, for which he wrote several 
papers, among them 'An Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of Ripon Minster ' (-^rcA^Po- 
/o^ui, vols. xvi. and xvii.) At his death he left 
to the library of York Minster a magnificent 
copy of Falconer's * Strabo/ and of the rare 
work 'Bibliotheca Arabica del Escurial.' 
The dean was an active magistrate and 
zealous in his ecclesiastical duties. He was 
Dresidentof the Society for the Relief of the 
rf orth Riding Clergy, and earnestly promoted 
its interests. His private charities were ex- 
tensive, and he gave on several occasions 
large sums to increase the endowments of 
parishes in his own patronage or that of the 
chapter. Waddilove died at the deancrv, 
Ripon, on 18 Aug. 1828. He married, in 
1781, Anne Hope, daughter of Sir Ludovick 
€^^ant of Grant, who died in 1797, leaving 
a large family. His son, William James 
Darley Waddilove, chaplain to the Duke of 
Koxburghe, married Elizabeth Anne, the 
sister of the statesman, Sir James llobert 
George Graham [q. v.J of Netherby, and was 
the father of Admiral Charles Ludovic 
"Waddilove of Beacon Grange, Hexham . One 
of the dean's daughters, Georgiana ^laria, 
married Charles Christopher Ox ley of Min- 
ster House, Ripon, where many of the 
family still live. 

[Memorials of Ripon (Surtecs Soc), ii. 27.); 
Kichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii. 636, 650; 
Documents in Bodleian Library, &c. : Gent. 
Hag. 1829, i. 90; Burke's Landed Gentry.] 

W. IL F. 

WADDING, LUKE (1588-1657), Irish 
Franciscan, eleventh child of Walter Wad- 
ding of W'at^rford and his wife, Anastasia 
Lombard, was born there on 16 Oct. 1588, 
and was baptised two days later, on the 
feast of St. Luke. After education at the 
school of Mrs. Jane Barden in Waterford 
and of Peter White in Kilkenny, in 1604 he 
went to study in Lisbon and at Coimbra. 
In 1607 he resolved to enter the Franciscan 
order, and spent his novitiate at Matozinhos. 
He was ordained priest in 1613. In 1617 
he migrated to ^lamanca, where he be- 
came president of the Irish College. He 
went to Rome in 1618 as chaplain to the 
Spanish ambassador, and there resided till 



his death. He collected funds, and on 24 June 
1625 founded and opened the College of St. 
Isidore for Irish students in Rome, with four 
lecturers — Anthony O'Hicidh of a famous 
literary family in Thomond, Martin Brea- 
tanach from Donegal, Patrick Fleming from 
Louth, and John Ponce from Cork. He 
gave the college a library of five thousand 
printed books and eight hundred manuscripts, 
and thirty resident students soon came. Wad- 
ding was rector for fifteen years. From 1680 
to 1634 he was procurator of the Franciscans 
at Rome, and vice-commissary from 1646 to 
1648. He was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Irish catholics in the war of 1641, and 
his college became the strongest advocate 
of the Irish cause in Rome. This spirit of 
patriotism, originated by Wadding, it has 
ever since retained, so that Sir George 
Errington, who was sent by Gladstone to 
explain the relation of English and Irish 
politics in Rome, reported that those Irish 
politicians thought most extreme in Eng- 
land were conservatives compared with the 
collegians of St. Isidore. Wadding sent 
otKcers and arms to Ireland, and induced 
Innocent X to send thither Giovanni Battista 
Rinuccini [q-vj^ The confederate catho- 
lics petitioned Urban VIII to make Wad- 
dinjif a cardinal, but the rector of the Irish 
College found means to intercept the petition, 
and it remained inthearchives of the college. 
Wadding published numerous works, of 
which there is a list in Harris's edition of Ware. 
The chief are: * Annales Minorum,' in eight 
volumes ( 1 625-54) ; an edition of Duns Scot us, 
in twelve volumes (1639, fol.); and npcc/Scca, 
a treatise on the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, published at Louvain in 1624. The 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, the works of Duns Scotus, and the 
history of the Franciscan order were his 
favourite subjects of study. His essay 'De 
HebraicflB lingua) origine, priest an tia, et 
utilitate * is prefixed to the concordance of 
the Hebrew scriptures of Marius de Collasio, 
which W^adding prepared for the press in 
1021. He published in all thirty-six volumes 
— fourteen at Rome, twenty -one at Lyons, 
and one at Antwerp. He died on 18 Nov. 
] 657, and was buried at St. Isidore*s in Rome. 
His portrait and part of his library are now in 
the Franciscan convent on Merchants' Quay, 
Dublin. He was a man of the most thorough 
loyalty to his country and to his order, of 
extensive learning, free from all desire for 
personal aggrandisement, and of an un- 
limited benevolence. His life was written 
by Francis Harold, his nephew. The learned 
Bonaventura Baron [q. v.] was another 
nephew. 
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' Wh'*.0!!i;' »« V-.irhr litnid*- V-u. K'.»nj» . mfcxiinreK,' and 'Traciatus aliquos con^rl 

3:1: y^'.'K- W ,ri> ..... ii trri f. irw.Ufi f litretiCft " f JiUjAj'EFETRA, I;U'I. Scriptt, 

'.'.„j-.. u:i. 'f >>:. il .j3-i;:v. >:^ . Au^er- .v,r. Je-xi/.. It4^;. |i. 4».»L' i. A manuscript 

v.'i ^ -i e-. .■-... -i.«"..:i.-* '>! •:,* >"u- T. Jri-L. Toiuiut m iL^ Bcidleiuii Library contains 

^ii- • • .r.:,; .V^-.ut ► J.^ U.1J- i.— '-ixi'- v^Lri'tu- ■»iLt^r Tr*;a:i*es Lt him' (TaJTMX, 

Jr tL rr-'.- -.•••at'. M-.i:jjsh-«rr.»r* 4"i t-j.;".. I'^T-;: _ -jj , 

0*"»L«-.. * ,'. '• '■' ^Vl,.. ..u", :»^^.;i. >". M. -'-.v *: ■ t . -%.» Tt -c ^ - 

•^' ■ " urt»r :l Lni.. JJu^seuxn L^^ranr: Folt-vs 

WADL»J.NG. Ph'J J:J: i l.',"i r-]'44 .. »'-.-it?;-ni'Hjf . v;:. :S*H ; WartV Iris^ Writer, k. 
)»-ir.*. fi."-. !.i Wf.. r.'vrj ;'. ]■'**! or j.'^S.'i. H»-.rr> : Weil-'^ CLimpt-ndiiim of Irish iSioirr.; 
vu" K •'.: */. 'J'i.'.':l;L' Wb'ij.:.;: Lij'i Li- "wiir. »»--^''r.-ief ev.oi j A. >. P. 
Mi.rv \ j;j.:. . u. Ji /li ft' .i-r hr. ■ mj -L-r art WADDIXGTOX. CHAKLES \ 1:A>- 
fca-'i *o i.;:v«- f^.:»Tj of ;;'i-tj la:i,!!y. l^uk*- l"^'!*!, iiiuj(i''-irrfnfrhl }(<'>iubay enirintH?r!«, 
Ufc'i'ji:.;: '^ \. wa» Li- tr*: f--u-:!j. J'-T'iT iifihs'»i; 'T NVi Ilia m Waddington of Walker- 
s' -j'^:*:-; j. .7;;triJTi«.-r i'.T •**^■'.^ vear-r in Ir*:- in^rLam. Not tinjrLami'Lire.bv Li? wife, Grace 
lan'J, a^.'i v-,»'ii p.-'j'-<r'-l'"j * • J»'.iuhi. ivL^-r^ ^ ti!»:'Ti;in*-. dhiujbtti'r fif lienir ^?yke.s of L'">n- 
L«.- ;.'ra'iu<i''-'l M.A.. a!i'i •''jb-^»-f..'i:rIv rii/-v-.r d-in. Tra- }»'.fm a: BrompTon on l'4 Oct. 17yrt. 
olb'j'L JHu- a- w»-il t» of 'iiviiiJTv. Ji»?waf Afi^-r tia--<ini: "Lroueh the m.iliiarv' coUfire 
ad!jiJt'''J t'^ ili«.- ( "'iijjpaijy <A J*-- u- oii J4 < »ct. 'if iLr Ku?t India C\»ni|»any at Addisct'>mbe, 
W)\ \i\ J JiTJji.-r 0]:\"r • IJ-. T!j*r proviii'-ihi vif h»r r»^'eJTrd a commission as second lieu- 
Flan • J «.r-. ari'l rrrjTjjiij.-y.cwJ Li- Jiovjtiatrr at leimnt in th^ PVombay enirin^^^rs on 3 April 
T</iiniav 'ifi :,"» Nov. I'lliowin^r. Kwutuallv I'^l-j. and arrived in India on 'I'l Mav 1**14. 
lit U-'-amir i»rMle'r''rof tljwjlov-yiir-t at L'lU- Hr aceom]iani*^ Colont-l Kenn^-dy's force 
vain, and iL"!) at Antw»-rp. \VLile at Ant- to iLe C'lncjin. and Li« services at the 
Wirrj^ Waddjrj:: had a C'»ntrov-r-y with th'.' assaults of Madamrliar j^iffhty miles lioutli- 
famou'^ Arniinian .Simon J>i-<-op or PJpi- fr-ast of liombay) and of Jamba wen* favour- 
hcopiii" < 1.0'»^>-I*J4'5». Th<' di^'putations of ahly mentioned (trt^nfral orders. \'^ Feb, 
\»}\\i witTi", puhli-'hed in I>utch after their l^l'r). Toward* the end of \r*\^ he wenl 
death in "ne volume, entitled *']"«•••■,' hri'v^n h ime on furloujrh, was promoted to bt* lieu- 
van di^n y»-]erden iVti-r Wadin;: in sijn tenant on 10 Nov. 1 r?20, married in 1^1*2, 
le\en Ji-iiii tot Ant w<'rf>en : dWn*'. vnn d^-n and on hii? return to India in l*l'.3 acted as 
Kej(('l d'rs < i»lof.'f- : d'and»-r«'. vandeii Weld^^n- executive enpneer at Baroda. lie was pn>- 
dien-l . . .' Ani-t<-niam. 104U. 4to iBriti.-h mot«.*<l to be captain on 29 July 1^2^^ and 
Mii^'iiin). Siih.-e<^n"ntly Wuddin^r wa>tran>- a]ipointfd in Octol>er executive engineer of 
f»-rn-d to I'n;."!'-. iKcroriilnL"^ prof«---orof tli«f.>- tliM Baro.hi subsidiary forct.*. In NHvember 
loL'v siii'l '-liJirir-i ll«>r of tli*- iini\«T-itv tlirn*. 1m'7 li** was ni'»v»"d to Bombav as civil »-n- 
JfiJi pO'iiJ'Hi inv'»lvi<l hirri in di-|)Mt<- with L'ini-jrat th*' j)re?idt'ncy, rtn<l in Ausrusr l^L^*^ 
thi: nn-hl^i'-h'ip r,f l*rji;;ii«^ on tlje hittr-r's Hctt-d also as jfuperint^-ndinpr engineer. Ile^ 
chiinj to b«' fli.-iMri-llipr t»i.!in<l tt»i-x»Tci*»- inri>- wa^ ajijiointed to tlie coniniaud of tho eii- 
tlictirjn o\»-r, th<* iini\ir.'ity. On .'V) Nov. j:ine»T corps and to t:ike charge of the 
\{'u\'l \\"a«lihnL' '•oiijphri».'d a * Bn-vi^ lJ«.'l"ii- I^nyinetT Institution in October ISKK In 
tatio ('iiliininiannn ijiias O)ll»';zio S^K-ii-tatis S»']itfniber 1^**54 lu? commanded the enprimtTs 
JeNU l*ra;.M'n'i inijM'uit serijfinr faino'^i li- at Sirur. returnin^tothepn'-^idency nssuper- 
b«;lli (Mii tiiiilii". " l''la;z''Nnni .Jcsuitarun]," ' int<'ndinjjr entjineer in January IS^i."). 
jini'si-rtini in n<';.^otio A<'a(l«'niij».' i*raL'«'nsis On :i^ June 18.*N Watldinirton was pro- 
. . .' Nis>a, IfJ.'M, lio. 'j'his wa*i followi-d inoted t(» be major, and in May of the foUow- 
liy a Hilid work of <JiV) pajri-s, fntith'd * K. 1*. ing year was appointed supt-rintendinij 
I'lMri W iidinL'i \S'atf*rfordii'n>is HibiTriirSoc. ' jMi^iiiPHr of the southern provinces. InSep- 
Jj'Mi S. 'llwobi^na' profi's.s()ris, olim in Lo- I temlier l?v41 lie went to Sind as commanding 
vanij-rihi nunc, in Pru^en^i Aeatl»'mia ])ro- , enirineer. He accompanied Major-rrHiieral 
frsworix Tniciutusrh' Incarnation**,' Antwj-rp, (aft»^r\vards Sir) Kichard Enirland in his 
](»;{<>, S\o In th<' following'' yrar lie \\\\\- march throuuh the B(.)lan pa^s in the autumn 
lishi'd an *Onitlo Pra^a' dieta,' cotif^ratuhi- ' of 1842. and was favourably mentioned in 
tin^ l''»'nliniind III on his j-liM-tion as cm- i ICn^land's (les])atch of 10<.)ct. 184i? ( Zow//u/z 
p(»n>r. Thf hi>t years of his lil'r wrn' sprnt (iazcttc, 10 Jan. 184.*5)forhis8ervice< at Hai- 
at (Jratz, \Nh<n' al>t» \\v was ])rofrssor of kalzai. On4 Nov. 1842hewasap]>ointedc()^l- 
theoll»^:y and elianri'llor. lie dit-tl tlicn' on mandinpr enp^ineer in Baluchistan as well as 
\'%\ S»'pt. 1<II 1. Sind. He accompanied Sir Charles Napier 

Ih'sidi's iht' works mrntionrd, W'addinjj's q. v.] as comnnindinjr enein«'er of his force 

contrmptM'ary frllow Jesuit. Iilba«lem'ira,says iti the Cfh'brated nnirch of eiphty-two miles 

he puldi>hrd un<h'r a ]»sru(huivm, M'arniina from Hijikot*' on <) Jan. 1^48 to Imamtrhar, 
varui et alia sjarlantia ad disciplinas hu- • where they arrived on the 12tli. Instructed 
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to demolish the fort, Waddinp^on fired his 
mines on the 15th. He himself lit the fuses 
of three mines, and was bending over the 
train of one when his assistant called upon 
him to run as the other mines were about 
to explode. But he deliberately insured that 
the luse was well alight before ho walked 
away amid a storm of bursting mines. Napier 
mentioned him in his despatch of 2'2 Jan. 
1843 for his gallantry. He called it a grand 
action, but advised Waddington that he 
would have done better to appreciate his 
own worth and reserve his heroism for an occa- 
sion where it might turn the crisis of a war. 

Waddington took part in the battle of 
Miani on 17 Feb. 1843, where he acted as 
aide-de-camp to Napier, and was mentioned 
in despatches (id. 11 April and 9 May 1843). 
He was also at the battle of Haidarubad, or 
Dubba, on 24 March, when Napier again 
mentioned him as having 'rendered the 
most important aid in examining the enemy *8 
position with that cool courage which he 
possesses in so eminent a degree ' {tb. 6 June 
1843), He was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel and made a companion of 
the order of the Bath for his services in 
Sind (t^. 4 July 1843). He received the 
medal for Miani and llaidarabad. 

After a furlough in England, Waddington 
was employed in special duty at Puna until 
October 18-17. when he was appointed super- 
intending and executive engineer at Aaen, 
altered to chief engineer in April 1851, the 
court of directors desiring that ' their high 
approbation of his valuable services be con- 
veyed to this zealous and able odicer' 
(30 July 1851). He was promoted to be 
colonel on 24 Nov. 1853, ana major-general 
on 28 Nov. 1854. On 4 May 1854 he was 
appointed chief engineer in the public works 
department, Bombay, and his services in 
making the preparation for the I'ersian ex- 
pedition received official acknowledgment on 
3 Dec. 1856. In November 1857 Wadding- 
ton was appointed to the command in Sind. 
In September 1858 he was compelled by ill- 
health to leave India, and he died in London 
on 22 Nov. of that year. 

Waddington married, in 1822, Anne Re- 
becca, daughter of John Pinchard of Taunton, 
Somerset, and by her he left a family of six 
sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
William (6. 1823), colonel Bombay staff 
corps, served in Persia (medal and clasp) 1856- 
1857, and is a J.P. forWiltshire. Another son, 
Thomas (b. 1827), is a major-general retired 
Bombay staff corps. 

Waadington contributed to the profes- 
sional papers of the corps of royal en- 
gineers (quarto series), vol. ix. * Account of 



the Battle of Meanee ; * vol. x. * Doctrines 
of Carpentry in their Application to the Con- 
struction of Roofs; * ana other papers. 

[India Office Records: De^patche8; Vibart's 
Addiscombe; Keliy's Handbook; Royal En- 
gineers* Records; private sources.] R. 11. V. 

WADDINGTON, EDWARD (1670 .»- 
1731), bishop of Chichester, was bom in 
London in 1670 or 1671. lie was educated 
at Eton College, and was admitted a scholar 
of King*s College, Cambridge, on 30 June 
1687, graduating B.A. in 1691 and M.A. in 
1695, and proceeding D.D. in 1710. He was 

I elected a fellow of King's College, and was 
made chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln. In 
1698, his grandfather dying and leaving him 
an estate of 600/. a year, he resigned his fel- 
lowship, at the same time presenting the 
college with twelve folio volumes, entitled 
* Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum,' col- 
lected bv GrjBvius. On 1 Oct. 1702 he was 
presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Wexham, near Eton in Buckinghamshire, 
lie was instituted rector of All Hallows the 
Great in Thames Street on 12 Sept. 1712, was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to George I 
in 1716, and was elected a fellow of Eton 
College on 9 Nov. 1720. On the death of 
John Adams (1662-1720) [a. v.] on 29 Jan. 
1719-20, he presented himself for election as 
provost of King's College, but was defeated 

I by Andrew Snape [q. v.] On 11 Oct. 1724 
he was consecrated bishop of Chichester in 
succession to Thomas Bowers. He found 
the episcopal palace in a squalid and ruinous 
condition, ana repaired and refitted it at his 
own charge. In 1730 he entered into a con- 
troversy with Nathaniel Lardner [q. v.] on 
the prosecution of Thomas Woolston [q. v.] 
for writing afi^ainst the reality of Christ's 

I miracles. Lardner's plea for freedom of state- 

' ment did not meet with Waddington's ap- 
proval, and several letters on the subject' 
passed between them (Kippis, Life of Lard- 
Ti^r, pp. 15-18). 

A\ addington died without issue at Chi- 
chester on 8 Sept. 1731, and was buried in 
the cathedral, ile was a liberal benefactor 
to Eton College, to which he left his library. 
He was married, on 20 June 1699, to Frances, 
daughter of Jonathan Xewey of Worcester- 
shire. She died on 6 Sept. 1728. Most of 
Waddington*s wealth descended to his nieces, 
one of whom, Elizabeth Price, in 1731 made 
a runaway match with Isaac Maddox [q. y.\ 
at one time his chaplain, and afterwards 
bishop of Worcester. 

Waddington was the author of several 
published sermons. His portrait, painted by 
Hamlet Winstanley, was engraved in 1730 
by John Faber the younger. 
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il-^ fri^n'U t'ii*'. f^^^n o'l- 'l-lli f.nl K.- ■:i-;l- -j...! 1 a* tii- ■i-ar*»^rj '>a i«J Sjpt. l^y. 
Knyli-h \iff*-z(i • r''il'irr.bi- ' "r". ^/■'•/'/. ,V'/v. In 1^7'J, in m-mory of him ani i:f hi* 

I"!::, ii. i'() I I. Wriri/Jin/roT) vrn'^ a'i- br j'Lt Floratio 1 </. lSr;7 ■. hissi^rers fouad-r^i 

rni*f.<-'l rnin'i.* f ►:!.'»«' of Trinity <"<>l:»f:.''^. ri.e Waddinjron cb*-ii:a.I scholarship at 

(',ftfnhrit\iff in 1-17, and inaJMr f-llo-.v in Cair.briiJz-. 

J'^H; 1j- j>ro':"»df'| .\f,A.inlr]- and I>.I). Tiif li»rst known works '"^f Waddin^on 

abo'it. l-iO, an'i h*; w.i^ an ori/inal mvm^*•■r fire tho*« on »Mi:Wia*'ic.il history. The tirst 

of tfi«- Afb*ri;»"ifn ^Jinb on it* fonn'lation in of thvind-^-crib^i the "Hi*'"'irynf the Church 

I^L'l. M" iiri'l ifi fl'M- rii- .iri^nv; |i'ibi:.-!;" I ir>n-. •!.- Eirli-r.-l A i^-' r..» rh'> li-it'-^rm it ijn' 

n''J..'j,irM',r.; ir.'-r. .:. '.v;!!, * }..■ l.'-'. . M:irnard ■ I -.;:;. i' v 1.-.: L*nd'-d:*::n rvvi.-?-d in I^^jo. 

n;ir.f»'if ,, ]ji- in'*:'-- '.n:' 'Joiirr..'!! of H\'i-:!* .": v»!-.i I i:*r orh-^r r^-*. oiT 'l." * Hi'^t-'ry r.f 

to -oin«r i'.ir'- ot 1/ iij'ij.ia * ' tfo-. 'i--':rib:r.;r TJ;- Jl"f-'rmfi?i">n 0:1 tL" Tr n::avi:t ' i l'*4l. 

II journ'-v tfirri W.'i'Jy Wulti ^o M»t.iW'- nnd .'J vol-, j Hv aUo piibii^h-rd ^om•? sinirlt; 

liiu'li. \V"»i'l'!inL'f';n ■.', ;i-. r'-;i'-ri-:bl" l'«ir t|i«- -».rtn )n'; and .iddr*----.-. an i thrv* lectures 

nrjflior-l.iji Jinflf'M- t||i: -<■■, •;ii;f;«-n flrawirii/- in on * Nati'i:<al IvlucaT-on in Kn^iriand.' 
thfif f,rijiui\ ■*!!?••. If" n'-\t broiirrJiT f.nr in iLf N-jv*:'- K:!-?:. i. 2Si. ii\ 3'jl : Mer. ■..:' :■:•» 

l'':^^ Ji di-r:j)niin;it in^' Jin'l iriipurtial ;iO'-oiint Tiui':. Tfi €■■!.: r;ir;H'i'>» Cirrw.:-! -.ns: Har'^s 

of 'A \'i-it lo Ctrf* in l"*L^-'» nnd l-:^t/ >r'>ryofm> LirV. ii. 2^:5 : inf.»rm.iri.j!i from ihe 

wlii^'ii pii-.-«"i irifo fi -.<Ton'l ivlitinn in tli" \"' rv liev. D-nn Kifrhin. :in i frr..m Mr. W. Alil:s 
fuini' \<-.ir. In Irjli li»' i--ii<"| :i voluni»r on Wrij^h* and 3Ir. K^ihrrt FI»>iiikiD-oaof Newirk; 
<'rii«- rn-.-'-nt O.n'liti'.n «n'l rro-p^-cls <>[' ^i'l.-*. Ma^^. 182K ii. 2.v».j W. 1'. (.", 
til.- (ip-.-k or Ori'nt.'il Clinrrh, with soni- WADDINGTON, JOHN HSlO-l^SM, 
L«'tt''M writ.Nn from tlii: rnnvt-nt of tli»' (^onfrp.fration.'il divine, born at Leeds on 
Stro|»li;i«i»'-,' whirli, \v|j»'n r«rvi^»"l, wji.-. n'- 10 Dec. l^ilO, was the son of Georje 
i-"ii"'I in n ru'.w i-fjrlion in I''7>1. 'Mu; N'tti-rs WndiJinj^ton by liis wife Klizabeth. As a 
w«Ti; n<l«in'-ft«"l it) * 'I'.,' prolKibly ]»i>lio|) child in* was tin* subject of stTious impres- 
'riiir!w;i!l, lii.-^ ronlcrnpor«rv nt rchool and sions, nnd at the aire of lifteL*n he besran to 
<'(»lb'j4*'. preach in tin* cr)t t aires of ]M:)or nt'iirhbours. 
About \SJi\ W'nrldiri'Mon was ordained in l»»'for»t he litid reached his twenti«?th vear 
tin* I'ln^di-'b cliurrh, aTid in l)»T«'njb»T l>'i,'7 or had ent«'red colle;:*^ he preached for 
b«' pniiclw'd til*' s»Tnif)]i in tli*; cliapid of Airedale ('(db-jrOj the demand for student- 
Trinity Oollc^n- on f 'ornuM-niorat i'ln tl.-iy. pn-achers b»*intr j^reatcr than the supply. 
II«' was prfs»'nl''d by bis colb-^r,. to tli^ piT- , Hj* aft»»rwards entered Airedale CVdleiTM, 
nrhuil curacy of Si. .Miiry tlm (in- 1 and, after a brief theological course under 
bri<l^n', (in 1 Feb. !h:;:{, mid 01 \\'"" Vjnt [q. v.], wa8 ordained pa.-itor of 
ffdlowing was pn-scnted by t he sp ^ional church in Orchard Street, 
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Stockport, on 23 May 1833. At Stockport 
lie rendered an important service to congre- 
^tion&lism by introducing Sunday schoob 
in connection with their churches, lie 
also conducted a government inquiry into 
the distress in the town, the results of which 
were published in a blue-book. 

In 1846 he removed to Southwark, to 
Union Street chapel, the oldest congrega- 
tional church in the country, lie found it 
in great financial difficulties, which at one , 
time threatened to dij^perse the congregation, i 
but which he eventually overcame. In 
1864 a new building was opened, erected 
as a memorial to the 'pilgrim fathers/ '- 
several of whom had belonged to the con- 
gregation. The char^ of so ancient a 
church stimulated Waddington*s interest in 
the history of the denomination, which he 
began assiduously to study. In 1854 he 
published * John Penry : the Pilgrim Mar- 
tyr * (London, 8vo), and in 1861 a more ' 
general treatise on 'Congregational Martyrs* ■ 
^London, 8vo), intended to form \nirt of a 1 
aeries of * Historical Papers,* which, how- | 
ever, were not continued . The work reached ' 
a second edition in the following year. 
This was followed in 1862 by an ef*say on 

* Congregational Church History from the 
Reformation to 1662,' London, 8vo, a work 
which had great popularity, and obtained 
the bicentenary prize oifered by the con- 
gregational union. In 1866 he published 

* Surrey Congregational History,' London, 
8vo, in which ue dealt more particularly 
"with the records of his own congregation. 
In 1869 he began the issue of his great 
work on * Congregational History,* which 
occupied the latter part of his life. It was 
completed to 1850 in live volumes, was 
compiled with great labour and research, 
and is the most comprehensive treatise on 
any English body of nonconformists. Wad- 
dington died on 24 Sept. 1880. He received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the uni- 
versity of n'illiamstown, I'.S.A. 

Besides the works mentioned he was the 
author of: 1. 'Emmaus, or Communion 
with the Saviour at £)ventide,' lx)ndon, 
1846, 16mo. 2. 'Tlie American Crisis in 
relation to Slavery,' London, 1862, 8vo. 
8. * Track of the Ilidden Church,' Boston, 
Mass. 1863, 12mo. He also edited 'The 
Life of a Vagrant,* London, 1850, 8vo, an 
autobiography written by Josiah Basset. 

[Men of the Time, 1879; Congregational 
Yearbook, 1881.] £.1.0. 

WADDINGTON, SAMUEL FER- 
EAND (^. 1790-1812), politician, bom in 
1769 at W alkeringham in Nottinghamshire, 



was educated at a German uni\'ersity and 
bred to commerce. He engagtnl in the hop 
trade, and resided near Tunbridge in Kent. 
On the outbreak of the French revolution 
he strongly espoused the cause of the 
republicans, and in l79o was chairman of 
several meetings in London held for the 
purpose of petitioning the crown and parlia- 
ment to make peace with France. In con- 
sequence of his views he was exi>elled from 
the Surrey troop of light horst\ In 1796 
he attacked Burke in a pamphlet entitled 
* Remarks on Mr. Burke's Two Letters ** on 
the l^roposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Direct orjr of France," ' London, 12mo, cen- 
suring him for applying the term * regicide' 
to the directory. In 1(^00 he was brought 
to trial for forestalling ho}>s, having pur- 
chased a large number of hop-grounds with 
a view to controlling the price of their 
produce. He was found guilty, iineil 5lX)^, 
and sentenced to one month's imprisonment. 
He continued to rt^side in Kent, and in the 
borough of South wark, until 1812. The 
date of his death is uncertain. 

Besides the pamphlet mentioned and * The 
Metaphysic of Man,' a translation from the 
German of J. C. Goldbeck (I/ondon, 1806, 
8vo),Waddinffton was the author of : 1 . * lA»t- 
ter to Thomas Erskine on the Subject of Fore- 
stalling Hops,' Ixindon, 17i>9, 8vo. 2. * An 
Appeal to British Hop Planters,* l^ndon, 
1800, 8vo. 3. * The Critical Moment,' Lon- 
don, 1805, 8vo. 4. 'Three Letters to that 
Greatest of Political Apostates George Tier- 
ney,' London, 1806, 8vo. 5. * A lx»tterto the 
I-iord Mayor on Matters of the highest Im- 
portance to a Free People,' lx)ndon, 1810, 
8vo. 6. *The Oriental Exposition, present- 
ing to the Unitetl Kingdom an o^hmi Trade to 
India and China,' London, 1811, ^ivo. 7. * A 
Key to a Delicate Investigation,' Ijondon, 
1812, 8vo, published under the name of * Ka- 
culapius.' 8. * An Address to the People of 
the United Kingdom,' London, 1812, 8vo, 
published under the name of * Algenion Syd- 
ney.' 

[Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; Trial 
of Samuel Fomind Wuddington, 1800; Pan- 
theon of chu Ago, 1825, iii. 67*2 ; Ann. KeKi(it«r. 
1797 ii. 35, 1798 ii. 1, 1800 ii. 25, 1801 ii. 2, 6.] 

K. I. C. 

WADE or WAAD, AUMACHL (d. 
1008), * Tlie British Columbus.' [Hee 
Waad.] 

WADE, Sir CLAUDE MAKTINK 
(1794-1861), colonel, son of Lieut enant- 
colonelJoseph Wade (d. 1809) of the Bengal 
army, by his wife Maria, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Robert Hoes, was bom on 
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d April 1794. He derived his first two 
names from General Claude Martine, the 
French soldier of fortune, who was a friend 
of his father. Wade was appointed a cadet 
in the Bengal ser>'ice in 1809, and imme- 
diately proceeded to India. On arrival he 
joined the institution at Baraset, near Cal- 
cutta, where cadets were instructed in the 
native languages and in the practical part 
of their military duties. After the shortest 
possible period — six months — Wade passed 
out of Baraset, receiving the sword of honour 
for proficiency. 

After serving with the first battalion 15th 
regiment of native infantry as a cadet, he 
obtained his commission as ensign in the 
45th regiment native infantry on 29 July 
1812. With this regiment Wade 8er\'ed in 
1813 in a field force on theGwalior frontier, 
and was afterwards stationed at the canton- 
ment of Kiinch. Through the unhealthiness 
of the station he presently found himself in 
command of his own corps and of a detach- 
ment of artillery. He acquitted himself of 
his charge in a manner which earned the 
approval of the governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Wade was promoted lieutenant on 20 Oct. 
I8I0, and was actively engaged during that 
year in operations caused by aggressive 
movements of the combined forces 01 Sindhia 
and Ilolkar against the state of Bhopal, which 
was friendly to the British government. 
From 181(5 to 1819 he served in the Pindari 
campaigns, being also employed with the fifth 
division, under General Sir J. W. Adams, at 
the siege and capture of the fortified town 
of Chanda. On the termination of hostili- 
ties in 1819 he was stationed at Lucknow. 

In 1820-21 Wade officiated as brigade- 
major to the troops in Oudo, and in 1822 he 
was deputed on political duty to Calcutta, 
as bearer of a letter from the king of Oude 
to the governor-general. On the completion 
of this duty he was ap])ointed an extra 
assistant in the office of the surveyor-general 
of India, and completed the examination, 
arrangement, and analysis of the numerou§ 
maps and surveys which had for many years 
accumulated there. So satisfied was the 
governor- general, Lord Hastings, with his 
performance of this duty that he desired to 
appoint him to the political department, and 
recommended him to the notice of his tem- 
porary successor, John Adam [cj. v.] 

By the latter Wade was on 28 Feb. 1823 
appointed to the office of politiail assistant 
at Ludhiana, where his principal duty was 
at first the charge of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
the exiled ruler of Afghanistan. Shortly 
after his appointment to Ludhiana, how- 



ever, negotiations of a very important nature 
devolved on him, as the alarm and excite- 
ment caused in India by the ill success of 
our early operations in Burma endangered 
our northern frontier. Kanjit Sin^h, at 
this period in full vigour and at the height of 
his power, suspend^ his operations against 
the Afghans, and, assembling his whole force 
about Lahore, was ready to avail himself of 
any British reverse by joining the insur- 
gent raja of Bhurtpore and other chiefs 
who were disaffected to the British govern- 
ment. Wade, who was promoted to the 
rank of captain on 13 May 1825, was in 
constant communication with the Sikh ruler 
throughout this critical period, and gradu- 
ally succeeded in convincing Banjit Singh of 
both the power and the sincerity of the British 
government. In 1626 the termination of 
the Burmese war and the capture of Bhurt- 
pore conclusively establishea in the maha- 
raja*s mind the conviction of British ascen- 
dency ; and in the following year Wade con- 
ducted a complimentary mission from Kanjit 
Singh to the governor-general. Lord Amherst, 
who in return sent presents by Waders hand 
to the court of Amritsar. Lord Amherst 
shortly afterwards (autumn of 1827) en- 
trusted him with the entire charge of our 
dealings with the maharaja. ^Vade per^ 
formed this duty for seventeen years, during 
which time he was chiefly instrumental in 
maintaining harmony between the British 
and the Sikh governments; moreover, he 
gained the confidence of Kanjit Singh to 
such an extent as to be permitted freely to 
visit the Punjab at a time when it was 
rigidly closed to British officials. In 18i30, 
on the occasion of the mission of Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Bumes [q. v.] to 
Lahore, Wade was instructed to take over 
the presents which Burnes was conveying 
to the maharaja on the arrival of Bumes at 
the frontier; but, seeing the importance of 
others besides himself obtaining access to 
the Punjab, Wade generously suggested that 
Burnes should complete the mission. Wade 
was instrumental in arranging the historical 
interview at Kupar in October 1832 between 
Kanjit Singh and Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck [4. v.], an event of the very highest 
importance, which aftbrded convincing proof 
of Wade's influence over the maharaja. The 
complete success of Wade's diplomatic deal- 
ings with the maharaja was repeatedly ac- 
knowledged officially in letters from the 
various governors-general under whom he 
served to the court of directors, and in the 
replies of the latter; but he received no 
otner reward for these services. 

At length the determination of the British 
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government to depose Amir Dost Muham- 
mad Khan from the throne of Afghanistan , 
and to replace him by the exiled shah, 
Shu|a-ul-Mulky gave Wade the opportunity 
of his life. The main advance of the invad- 
ing army on Kabul was to be made through 
the Bolan Pass, and thence through Southern 
Afghanistan ; but it was decided to make a 
converging attack through the I^unjab and 
the KhaibiEir Pass. This subsidiary move- 
ment was entrusted to Wade, who was pro- 
moted major on 28 June 1838, and was given 
the local rank of lieutenant-colonel, ' while 
sen'ing beyond the Indus,' on 29 Sept. of the 
same year. Arriving at Peshawar, his base 
of operations, in March 1839, he set to work 
with the utmost energy at hi8 double task of 
collecting and organising an army, and of 
negotiating with various sections of the 
Afridi inhabitants of the Khaibar region, 
whom it was desired to propitiate. Wade 
was assisted by a small but very capable 
staff of eleven oflBcers, of whom the most 
distinguished were Lieutenant Frederick 
Mackeson [q. v.]. Dr. Percival Barton I-K)rd 
[(J. V.J, and Lieutenant Joseph Davey Cun- 
ningham [({. v.] He first attempted to win 
over the Afridis, but, though partially suc- 
cessful, he eventually found it impossible to 
satisfy the greed of all parties, and was 
obliged to essay a passage of the Khaibar 
Pass by force of arms. His troops were most 
unpromising as regards discipline, thougli 
individually of good fighting material. Tliey 
consisted of five thousand l^unjabi Muham- 
madans from Ranjit Singh's regular army, 
of about four thousand untrustworthy Af- 
ghan levies, and of 380 of the company's 
regular troops. 

The object of Wade's operations being to 
aid the advance of the army of the Indus by 
compelling Dost Muhammad Khan to divide 
his forces, it was necessary to penetrate the 
Khaibar Pass as early as possible. In con- 
sequence he attacked fort Ali Masjid on 
22 July 1839, but little over four months 
from the day on which the formation of his 
force was begun. The fall of Ghazni com- 
pelled Dost Muhammad Khan to recall his 
son Muhammad Akbar Khan from Jala- 
labad, and thus deprived the Afridis of 
Afghan assistance. Notwithstanding the 
numerical superiority of the enemy. Wade 
captured Ali Masjid after four days* fight- 
ing ; and, distributing his Afghan levies in 
positions commanding the road to Kabul, he 
continued his march to the Afghan capital, 
which he shortly afterwards entered un- 
opposed at the head of the Sikh contingent. 
I* or his brilliant services on this occasion 
Wade was promoted to the rank of lieu- 



tenant-colonel, receiving also the honour of 
knighthood, the companionship of the Bath^ 
and the first class of the Durani order. 

It was stated by Lord Auckland in an 
ofHcial despatch that * it was not upon record 
that the celebrated Khaibar Pass had ever 
previously been forced.' 

After the fall of Kabul and the flight of 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Wade returned to 
resume his political duties in India, and on 
31 March 1&40 he was appointed resident at 
Indore. He held this important office until 
his retirement from the ser\'ice on 1 May 
1844. During his service in Mai wa W^ade, 
among other achievements, effected the set- 
tlement of the Bhil tribes, who at that period 
gave much trouble; and it maybe remarked 
that throughout his long political employ- 
ment he was uniformly successful in dealing 
by peaceful methods with the most tur- 
bulent races. 

It is worthy of record that, at the time of 
his leaving India, Wade had served con- 
tinuously in that country from 1809, a longer 
period than any of his contemporaries, with 
the sole exception of Lord Metcolfe. Wade 
married, in August 1845, Jane Selina, 
daughter of Captain Thomas Nicholl of the 
Bengal horse artillery, an officer who was 
distinguished by his gallant services in Af- 
ghanistan, and who fell in action during the 
disastrous retreat of General Elphinstone's 
armv from Kabul. 

Wade, who had been promoted to the rank 
of colonel on 28 Xov. 1864, died on 21 Oct. 
1861, leaving an only son, Claude FitzRoy 
Wade, barrister of the Middle Temple and 
associate of the north-eastern circuit. 

[Kaye's Hist, of the War in Afghanistan; 
Parliamentary Papers and Official Gazettes; 
manuscript records of Sir Claude Wado.] 

U. W. P. 

WADE, GEORGE (1673-1748), field- 
marshal, bom in 1673, is said to have been 
third son of Jerome Wade of KilavaUy, 
W^estmeath, whose father, William Wade, 
major of dragoons in Cromwell's army, mar- 
ried a daughter of Henry Stonestreet, rector 
of South Ileighton, Sussex. George was ap- 
pointed ensign to Captain Richard Treva- 
nion's company in the Earl of Bath's regi- 
ment (10th foot) on 26 Dec. 1690. There 
was a tradition in the Wade family that the 
future field-marshal ser\'ed at tlie battle of 
Aughrim. This is most improbable, as Lord 
Batii's regiment was in the Channel Islands 
in July 1691, whence it was sent to Flanders 
the same year. In August 1692 Wade 
served with his regiment at Steinkirk, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 10 Feb. 1692-3. 
On 19 April 1694 he was promoted captain- 
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lieutenant, and on 13 June 1095 was ap- 
pointed captain of the grenadier compan^r. 

On the breaking out of the war with 
France in 1702, Sir Bevil Granville's (late 
Lord Bath's) regiment was in Flanders, and 
Wade served with his corps at the sieges of 
Kaisers werth, Venlo, and Koermond; also in j 
the action with the French near Nimegiien. 
In the autumn of 1702 Captain Wade served \ 
at the siege of Lidge. It is recorded that ; 
Wade's grenadiers greatly distinguished 
themselves in storming and carrying the | 
citadel, one of the strongest fortifications in 1 
Fknders. On 20 March 1703 Wade was j 
promoted major, and in August of the same | 
year served at the siege and capture of Huy. 
On 25 Oct. 1703 he succeeded to the lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of his regiment, and in 1704 
volunteered for service in Portugal, whither 
a Britbh contingent was about to be des- 
patched under the Earl of Gal way. Through 
&alway's influence Wade received the staff 
appointment of adjutant-general in Portugal, 
with the brevet rank of colonel, on 27 Auf. 
1704. In the spring of 1705 Gal way laid 
siege to the frontier town of Valencia d' Al- 
cantara, which was carried by storm on 
8 May. At this siege Colonel Robert Dun- 
cansou, colonel of the regiment now known 
as the 33rd foot, was killed, and the colonelcy 
was bestowed on Wade. On 10 April 1706 
Wade was wounded at the siege of Alcan- 
tara, but continued to serve on Galway's 
staff, and accompanied the allied forces to 
Madrid, which was entered in triumph on 
27 June. The tripartite comedy of errors 
which was now played by the three leading 
Carlist actors. Gal way, Peterborough, and 
Charles, is top well known to recapitulate. 
After a month of inaction at Madrid, Gal- 
way left the Spanish capital with the allied 
forces and retreated to Valencia. * The re- 
treat was made in so good order,' wrote Lord 
Galway, * tliat the enemy, superior as they 
were in number, never durst venture to 
attack us after the warm reception twenty- 
two of their squadrons met with from two 
battalions under the command of Colonel 
Wade in the town of Villa Nova.' Wade 
earned fresh laurels at the fatal battle of 
Almanza on 25 April 1707, where he com- 
manded, as a brigadier-general in the Spanish 
army, the third brigade of British infantry, 
which bore the brunt of the fighting and 
lost heavily. He miraculously escaped cap- 
ture, and joined Galway at Alcira, whence 
he was sent to England with despatches. 
On 1 Jan. 1707-8 Wade was promoted briga- 
dier-general in the British army, and returned 
to Spain in th(; spring. lie was chosen 
second in commana to General James Stan- 



hope (afterwards first Earl Stanhope) [q. v.l 
in the expedition to Minorca which aailea 
from Barcelona in September 1708. At the 
siege of Port Philip, which defended Port 
Mfdion, Wade led the stormers, captured 
a redoubt, and afterwards negotiated t 
capitulation. Port Philip being reduced, 
the capital and whole island at once snb- 
mitted, and became a British dependency. 
Wade received a complimentary letter from 
Charles III and the commission of majo^ 

general in the Carlist army. In November 
e was sent home with news of the reduction 
of Minorca. 

After leaving England Wade remained in 
Portugal until 1710, when he joined Stan- 
hope in Spain and was given the command 
of a brigade of infantry. On 20 Auff. was 
fought the battle of Saragossa. All the 
colours, twenty-two pieces of cannon, and 
nearly four thousand prisoners were captured, 
besides King Philips plate and equipage. 
Wade was recommended for promotion by 
Stanhope (Colonel Harrison to Lord Dart- 
mouth on 23 Sept. 1710), and sent to 
England to ask for additional troops and 
supplies. 

Wade did not return to Spain. He wis 
promoted major-general on 3 Oct. 1714, 
and a month later was appointed major- 
general of the forces in Ireland. It is 
doubtful whether he took up this command, 
as he was returned to parliament for Hindon, 
Wiltshire, on 26 Jan. 1714-15. WTien the 
rebellion broke out in 1715 Wade was sent to 
Bath, which was strongly Jacobite, in com- 
mand of two regiments of dragoons. His zeal 
in ferreting out conspiracies resulted in a find 
of eleven chests of firearms, swords, cartridges, 
three pieces of cannon, one mortar, and moulds 
to cast cannon, which had been buried under- 
ground. Two years later Wade was instru- 
mental in discovering a plot against the go- 
vernment hatched by Count Gyllenberg, the 
Swedish ambassador, who was arrested. On 
19 March 1717 George I bestowed the colo- 
nelcy of the regiment now known as the 3rd 
dragoon guards on Wade ; and when it was 
decided to send an expedition, under Sir 
llichard Temple, viscount Cobham [(}. v.l 
against Vigo m 1719, Wade was appomtea 
second in command. This expedition was 
entirely successful. Vigo surrendered, and 
Pont-a- Vedra was taken by Wade, who cap- 
tured and destroyed the arsenal after removing 
the most valuable guns, stores, and ammuni- 
tion, which were sent on board the fleet. 

In 1722 Wade was elected M.P. for Bath, 
which borough he continued to represent 
until his death. Two years later he was 
sent to Scotland to reconnoitre the high- 
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lands and observe their strength and re- 
sources. Wade's report to the goremment 
on the measures he considered necessary to 
adopt for the civilisation of the country re- 
sulted in his being appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland. Now commenced, under 
Wade's superintendence, the construction of 
those important military roads which brought 
the inmost fastnesses in the north and west 
of Scotland within touch of the rest of Great 
Britain. Wade commenced his roads in 
1726, employing five hundred soldiers in the 
work, who received sixpence a day extra pay, 
and in three years the work was well ad- 
vanced. Wade's engineering triumphs in the 
highlands are recorded in the historic bull, 

Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General 
Wade. 

which was inscribed on an obelisk which 
formerly stood on the road between Inver- 
ness and Inverary. Forty stone bridges were 
also built by Wade s * highwaymen,' as he 
facetiously termed his working soldiers. Of 
these bridges, the most worthy of mention is 
the one he built over the Tay in 1733. A 
Latin inscription, composed by Kobert Freind 
[q.v.], was placed on the parapet of this bridge 
m commemoration of Wade {* Memoir on 
Scottish Roads ' prefixed to Burt's Letters ; 
Gent, Mag. 1731 p. 488, 1754 p. 616; Notes 
and QuerteSy 3rd ser. ii. 192). The disarming 
of the highland clans was proceeded with so 
alowlv and judiciously that Wade became per- 
sonally popular even while faithfully obeying 
most distasteful orders (Stanhope, Hist, of 
BngUmdy ii. 86). Three regiments of dragoons 
were raised in June 1727 to increase the mili- 
tary force in Scotland, and the colonelcy of 
one of these regiments was given to Wade, 
who had been promoted lieutenant-general on 
7 March 1727. In 1732 the sinecure govern- 
ment of Berwick and Holy Island was be- 
stowed on him by George II, who in 1733 
appointed him governor of the newly con- 
structed Fort William, Fort Augustus, and 
Fort Oeorge. Wade was not in Scotland 
at the time of the Porteous riots, but it was 
owing to his application to Queen Caroline 
that Forteous was reprieved . On 2 July 1739 
Wade was promoted general of horse, and in 

1742 was appointed a privy councillor and 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance. 

These honours were followed on 14 Dec. 

1743 by the bestowal of a field-marshal's 
baton and by his appointment as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in Flanders, 
which were to co-operate with the Austrian 
and Dutch contingents. The Due d'Arem- 
berg commanded the Austrians, and the 



Count of Nassau the Dutch. Opposed to 
the allied forces were eighty-five thousand 
French troops, under Maurice of Saxe. The 
French, superior in numbers, were imder an 
able commander, while Wade, who was 
turned seventy years of age and in failing 
health, had never before commanded an army 
in the field. He found d'Aremberg and Nassau 
opposed to all his plans, and at the opening 
of the campaign in 1744 the allied generals 
had no definite plan of action. Within six 
weeks the French reduced Courtrai, Menin, 
and Ypres, Fort Knoque, and Fumes. 
George II, alarmed at their conquests, made 
Lord Carteret write to Wade and inform 
him that ' it was his majesty's pleasure the 
army should march upon the enemy and 
attack him with a spirit suitable to the glory 
of the British nation ' ( Carteret MSS. ) The 
allies crossed the Scheldt on 20 July in order 
to bring the French to an engagement. The 
time was propitious, as Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, at the head of an Austrian force, had 
won great success against the French in Al- 
sace, which compelled Louis XV to withdraw 
part of his army from Flanders. The French 
army, however, took up a post behind the 
Lys, and the allies, impeded by a divided 
command, weakened by discordant opinions, 
and hampered by plans of campaign prepared 
in England by tne Earl of Stair, efi^cted 
nothing of importance. Wade and his col- 
leagues were made the butts for pasquinades 
in the French papers {Gent. Mag. 1744), and 
appeared as comic figures in French plays. 
Early in October Wade's health broke down, 
and he applied for leave to return to England, 
which was granted. In the following March 
he resigned his command. George II ex- 
pressed satisfaction at his services, and fur- 
ther evinced his goodwill by appointing him 
commander-in-chief in England. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in Scot- 
land Wade took the field with all the forces 
he could collect, and marched to Doncaster. 
Several regiments were recalled from Flan- 
ders, and SIX thousand Dutch troops were re- 
quisitioned from the states to ser\'e in Great 
^Britain. The militia of several counties was 
also called out. But there was no display of 
enthusiasm for the king's service in the north 
of England. * Wade says England is for the 
first-comer,* wrote Henry Fox to Sir C. 
Williams, ' and I believe it.' By the end 
of September Wade's force, numbering ten 
thousand, concentrated on Newcastle. The 
highland army, flushed by the victory of 
Prestonpans, marched to Kelso and made 
feint 01 proceeding to Wooler, which put 
Wade on the wrong scent. Turning sud- 
denly westward, they marched through Lid- 
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desdale into Cumberland. Carlisle was siir- 
pri«ed and captured. Utterly perplexed by 
contradictory reports as to the route taken 
by the rebels, Wade marclied to ilexham in 
Lhehope of intercepting tLe in. Arriving there 
on l(j Xov., in a snowatorra of unequalled 
severity, news was received of the capture of 
Carlisle. The impassable state of the roads 
prevented Wade from marching further west- 
ward. MeanwhileCbarleeEdward continued 
his victorious march southward, followed by 
Wade. A fresh army of eight thousand men, 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
was marcliing across Stafibrdsliirc. The 
bighlanders, under the able leadership of 
Lord Qeorge Murray, outmarched and out- 
manoeuvred Cumberland, and reached Derby 
on 4 Dec. Two days later tliey turned their 
faces homewards. Unce more Lord George 
Murray guided his little army safely between , 
the hostile armies of Wade and Cumberland, 
and reached the borders of Westmoreland in 
safety. Cumberland was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole British army, i 
and Wade retired into private life. [ 

He died, unmarried, on IJ March ITJS, 



for the erection of a monument to himself 
eilherinBath Abbey or Westminster Abbey, 
The monument was erected at Westminster. I 
It is said that the sculptor Roubiliac used ' 
to come and stand before ' his best work,' the ■ 
monument to W.ide,nud weep to think that 
itwa8puttoohiglitol)eiippreciatcd(STASLi3V. 
Went minster AMieg, p. ■2ii7). Two ]iortrails 
of Wad<', one unonymou!) and the other by 
Ilaecken ' after John Vanderbonk," are in the 
National Portrait (iallery, Edinburgh (cf. 
Bbomldv, I). :'87). A third jiortrnit, painted 
by Adrian \'un Diest, was engraved by t'aber 
(ill.) As a soldier Wade's talents were more 
nolid than brilliant, and did not lit him for 
euccessful command. He was a useful lieu- 
tenant and an excellent lender in action, but 
he entirely lacked initiative, and he was dis- 
couraged and perplexed bv responsibilitv. 
Wade left two natural sons. Captain Wiliialn 
Wade and Captain Jolin Wade, to whom, 
with his illegitimate daughter, Mrs. Jane 
Krle, he left most of his estate, although 
providing generously for the widow and 
childnjn of his brother William, canon of 
Wind.sor. Besides the above three children, 
Wade bad a natural daughter named Kmilia, 
■who was married, in 1728, to John Mason; 
and secondly, to ^Ir. Jebb. 

[BallaDtyno'sLife of Lord CarterBt ; Iturke'a 
Limdid Gentry, Itli tiUt. ; Cluimbors's Domestic 
Annals of Scotland ; Cannon's Recorila iif the 
3rd Dragoon Guards and lUth Foot; Life of 
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the Dake oF Cumbarland ; Parnell^ Wnr of Ibt 
Spanish SaccMsion; Carruth era's Highland Note- 
Ijook ; Coie'a Pelham Administration ; Lif> of 
Jahn, Earl of Cravford ; CunDJagham's Bi(^. 
Diet.; Georgian Era; Granger's Biogr. Die.; 
Lord Hervey's Memoirs ; Lockhart Fapen; Suit 
Psjwrs for Spain, Portngal, and Dom. St. in 
Public Record Omee ; Stanhapa's History rf 
England; Tindal's History; Wade's roannaeript 
lettrra and ordsr-booka id Brit. Has.; Wat 
Office Commission Books; Waatminster Abbe; 
RoRistere; Wright's Life of Major-general Jamei 
Wolfs.] C. D-w. 

WADE, JOHN (1788-1875), author, 
bom in 1788, was au industrious writer 
connected with the press throughout his 
career. lie contributed to many periodi- 
cals, and was an esteemed leader-wnter oa 
the 'Spectator' when that paper was under 
liobert Stephen Rintoul's editorship betweea 
18-'8 and 1858. 

As an author bis greatest success wu 
'The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked! 
Being an Account of Persons, Places, aad 
Sinecures,' 18l'0-3, 2 vols. Published l^- 
Effingham Wilson, and brought out when 
the reform excitement was commencing, it 
produced a considerable sensation, and fifty 
thousand copies were sold. With some 
alterations in the title, it was reproduced in 
1831, 183:i, and 1836. In 1826 he wrote 
for Longmans 'The Cabinet Lawyer: a 
Popular Digest of the Laws of England,' the 
twenty-tifth edition of which ap])eared in 
1829. Another popular work was 'Bri- 
tish II istoTy,chronologically arranged,' 1839: 
sup|ilement lt<41; itrd edit. 1844; 5 th edit I 
184/ , Effingham Wilson paid \\'ade so much 
a week for years while he was compiling the 
' British History,' and supplied him wiA all 
the necessary w-orks of relerence (Athenrrujn, 
i87r., ii. o76), Wade also edited an anno- 
tated 'Junius, including Letters by the 
same Writer under other signatures * (1850, 
in Bohn's 'Standard Librarv,' 2 vols.) 
Here he was out of his depth,Wd the im- 
perfections of his edition, and especially of 
his introduction, were pointed out bv Chartea 
W. Dilko in the ' Athenieum ' of '2 Feb. et 
seq. (reprinted in Dilke's • Papers of a Critic,' 
18<r), ii. 47 124), Literature he did not 
find a profitable employment, end his main 
dependence in his lateryears was a civil-list 
pension of 50/., granted to him on 19 June 
I8ti2 by Lord Pnlmerston, chiefly on the 
representations of Effingham Wilson. He 
was a vice-president of the historical section 
of the Institution d'Afrique of Paris. 

He died at Chelsea on 29 Sept. 1875, and 
was buried in Kensal Oreea cemetery on 
2 Oct. 
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Besides the works already mentioned he 
wrote :•!. 'Digest of Facts and IMnciples 
on Banking/ 1826. 2. *An Account of 
Public Charities in England and Wales/ 

1828. 3. 'Annual Abstract of New Acts 
and Law Cases/ 1828. 4. 'A Treatise on 
the Police and the Crimes of the Metropolis/ 

1 829. 5. ' History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes. Also an Appendix of Prices/ 
1833 ; 3rd edit. 1835. 6. ' Glances at the 
Times and Reform Government/ 1840; five 
editions. 7. ' Unreformed Abuses in Church 
and State/ 1849. 8. ' England's Greatness, 
its Rise and Progress from the earliest period 
to the Peace of Paris/ 1856. 9. 'Women, 
Past and Present, exhibiting their Social 
Vicissitudes, Single and Matrimonial Rela- 
tions, Rights, Privileges, and Wrongs,* 1859. 
10. ' The Cabinet Gazetteer : a Popular Ex- 
position of the Countries of the World,' 1853. 

[J. C. Francis's John Francis, Publisher, 1888, 
ii. 354; Times, 28 0:»t. 1875; Athenrpum, 1875, 
ii. 644; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 106.] 

G. C. B. 

WADE, JOSEPH AUGUSTINE ( 179C ?- 
1845), composer, was bom in Dublin in 1796 
or 1797. Ilis father is said to have been a 
dairyman near Thomas Street, Dublin. lie 
was a schoolfellow of Kichard liobert Madden 
[q.v.l at Chaigneau's academy, Usher Street, 
Dubfin, from about 1814 to 1816. Wade is 
said to have been a student at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, to have been a junior clerk in 
the Irish record office, and to have studied 
anatomy at the Irish College of Surgeons ; 
but none of the records of these institutions 
bear any traces of his name, though in later 
years he may, with William Rooke, have 
found employment in the record office. 
Equal uncertainty surrounds his early mu- 
sical education ; he was probably self-taught. 
He quitted Dublin, and mamed a lady of 
fortune, a Miss Kelly of Garnaville, near 
Athlone, but he soon became tired of her. 
On his return to Dublin he is said to have 
acauired considerable skill as an anatomist 
ana surgeon in the Irish capital. Surgery 
was, however, soon abandoned, and ^\ ade 
became a poet-musician. Sir John Andrew 
Stevenson [q. v.J, recognising his great gift 
of melody, advised Wade to apply for the 
university chair of music, dormant since 
1774 after the resignation of Lord Morning- 
ton, but the matter fell through. Wade 
migrated to London, where he became con- 
ductor of the opera during Monck Mason's 
regime. An oratorio by him, *The Pro- 
phecy/ from Pope's * Messiah,' was produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre on 24 March 
1824 ; his opera, ' The Two Houses of Gra- 
nada/ of which he wrote both words and 
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music, was first performed at Drury Lane 
on 31 Oct. 1826, with Braham as Don Carlos. 
In the same year (1826) he composed and 

Eublished his most successful song, of which 
e also wrote the words, * Meet me by moon- 
light alone,' which had extraordinary popu- 
larity. It enjoyed the good fortune to be 
further immortalised by the witty Father 
Prout in 'Fraser's Magazine ' (October 1834, 
p. 480), in a French poem : 

Viens au bosquet, ce soir, sans temoin, 
Dans le vallon, hu clair de la lune. 

A man of remarkable gifts and acquire- 
ments as a writer of lyrics, a composer, a 
violinist, and a journalist, witty and quick 
in perception. Wade became dissipated to 
the last degree. He drank to excess, and 
latterly acquired the habit of taking opium. 
For the last few years of his life he was 
almost unknown. He did some editorial 
work for the house of Chappell & Co. at a 
salary of 300/. a year, and in that capacity, with 
William Crotch [q. v.] and (Sir) George Alex- 
ander Macfarren [q. v.], he harmonised some 
of the airs of W. Chappeirs * Popular Music 
of the Olden Time,* originally published in 
1840 as * A Collection of National English 
Airs ; ' he also contributed to 'Bentley's Mis- 
cellany ' and the * Elustrated London News,' 
but he could never be relied upon. He died 
penniless, in a state of mental derangement, 
at his lodgings, 450 Strand, on lo July 
1845. His first christian name appears in 
the death registers at Somerset House as 
Joseph (not John), and his surname as Ward. 
His first wife having died childless. Wade 
subsequently formed some irregular matri- 
monial connection, and at his death a sub- 
scription was raised for his presumed widow 
and her two destitute children. Wade's cha- 
racter maybe best summarised in the words of 
the Rev. John Kichardson {UecoUectwnSy 1855, 
i. 231): 'A wise man in theorj' and a fool 
in practice. A vigorous intellect ; planning 
everything, performing nothing. Always in 
difficulties, having the means at hand to ex- 
tricate himself from their annoyance, yet too 
apathetic to arouse Iiimself to an efibrt ; con- 
tent to dream away his time in any occupa- 
tion but that which the requisitions of the 
occasion demanded.' 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Wade composed : * The Pupi 1 of Da 
Vinci ' (operetta by Mark I^mon ) ; * Polish 
Melodies (words and music), 1831 ; 'Con- 
vent Belles' (with Hawes), 1833 ; ' A Wood- 
land Life ' (polacca interpolated into Weber's 
' Der Freischiitz ' and sung by Braham) ; 
'Song of the Flowers '(2 books), 1827-8; 
many pianoforte pieces, arrangements, &c. ; 
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and also many vocal duets and songs, lie 
compiled a ' Handbook for the Pianoforte/ 
which he dedicated to Liszt. As a composer 
he is now forgotten. He left a * History 
of Music ' in manuscript. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv. 
343; Musical World. 14 Aug. 1845, p. 386; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii. 440,520, lii. 114, 
205, 245, 294 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] F. G. E. 

WADE, NATHANIEL {d, 1718), con- 
spirator, born probably about 1666, was the 
third son of John Wade of the Wick-house, 
Arlingham, Gloucestershire. John Wade 
was a major in GromwelVs army and go- 
vernor of the Isle of Man for a short period 
under the Protector. The maiden name of 
his mother, who was buried in St. Stephen^s, 
Bristol, on 22 March 1678-9, was Lane 
(^Broadmead Records, ed. Underbill, 1847, 
p. 385). The John Wade who is claimed 
as the founder of the family was mayor of 
Bristol in 1576, and is described in the 
corporation records as a lollard. From 1560 
the family resided at Filton, near Bristol. 

Nathaniel entered New Inn on 11 June 
1678, and the Middle Temnle 16 June 1681. 
As a young lawyer of the country party 
and a frequenter, it would appear, 01 the 
Green Ribbon Club, he had some dealings 
with liichard Rumbold ^q, v.] and other 
insurgent 'republicans' in the spring of 
1683. He was suspected of complicity in 
the live House plot, and on 23 June a re- 
ward of 100/. was offered for his a])pre- 
liension, together with Kumbold, John Rum- 
sey, Richard Goodenough [q. v.1, and other 
plotters. Three witnesses were lound to give 
evidence against him, but he escaped to 
Holland, where he spent two years in an 
atmosphere of whig intrigue, and. according 
to his own account, acted as an emissary 
between Monmouth and Archibald Camp- 
bell, ninth earl of Argyll [q. v.] He sailed 
with Monmouth at the end 01 May 1685, 
and landed at Lyme Regis on ll June. 
Three days later he marched with Forde 
Grey, earl of Tankerville [q. v.], in the 
direction of Bridport, at the head of about 
three hundred infantry, and took part in an 
indecisive and shambling encounter with 
the Dorset militia {London Gazette j IS June 
1085). At Taunton he at first opposed 
Monmouth proclaiming himself king, but 
he subsequently overcame his republican 
scruples, fighting in the van at Sedgmoor as 
colonel of * Monmouth's * regiment. After 
Sedgmoor he fled to the coast, but found 
a frigate cruising off the spot where he 
had hoped to embark. He was soon cap- 
tured, taken to London, and committed to : 



Newgate on 5 Oct. In spite of his pre- 
vious record he was allowed to turn king's 
evidence (19 Oct.), and he received a nee 

Eardon on 4 Jime 1686. In the meantime 
e had given evidence against Henry Booth, 
lord Delamere (afterwards Earl of War- 
rington) [q. v.], and doubtless aided the 
crown prosecutions in some other cases 
(Howell, State Trials^ ii. 542). In Janu- 
ary 1687 James, anxious to win the ^ood 
opinion of the dissenters, sent him to Bristol 
with the order of the council for the * re- 
modelling' of the corporation, and he pre- 
sented his special commission under the 
privy seal to the mayor on 4 Feb. In a 
second document, setting forth the new ap- 
pointments, Wade himself by way of reward 
was nominated town clerk of the city. His 
tenure of the office did not survive the events 
of the following October, when John Rom- 
sey was reinstated (17 Oct.) ; but he seems 
to have retained some position in Bristol, 
as in Queen Anne's charter to the city of 
24 July 1 710 he was confirmed in his office 
of steward of the sheriff's court. In 1714 
he headed the militia at Bristol against the 
Kingswood colliers. He resigned his munici- 
pal post, after upwards of six years* service, 
early in 1712. During 1711 he took part in 
building a bridge over the Froom at Wade 
Street, Bristol, long known as the * Traitor^s 
Bridge.' Wade died early in 1718, and 
was buried on 14 March 1717-18 *at the 
foot of Mrs. Noble's tombstone' in Redcross 
Street burial-ground (Beyister), He was 
granted a commission as major by Mon- 
mouth *on ship-board,' and he was spoken 
of in his later years as * Major Wade.' 

[Luttrell's Brief Hist. Relation, vols. i. and ii. 
passim ; Macaiday's Hist, of England, 1849. i. 
527, 574, 658, ii. 40 ; Annals of England, p. 487 : 
Bramston's Autobiography, pp. 182-4; Burnet's 
Own Time, i. 630 ; Roberts's Life of Monmouth, 
i. 252 seq. ; Seyer's Memoirs of Bristol, ii. 534- 
536 ; Seyer's Bristol Charters, p. 301 ; Harl. 
MS. 6845 (containing: a brief narrative by Wade 
of the events of 1685 in the west of England, 
frequently alluded to by Macauluy); Thurloe 
State Papers, iii. 239, iv. 539 ; notes kindly 
given by Newton Wade, esq., and by William 
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George, esq., of Bristol.] 

WADE, THOMAS (1^05-1875), poet, 
was the son of Searles Wade of Woodbndge, 
Suffolk, where he was born in 1805. He 
must have come to London young, probably 
possessed of a moderate competence, and the 
miscellaneous knowledge evinced in a volume 
of poems published before he attained his ma- 
jority seems to indicate a self-educated man. 
This little book, * Tasso and the Sisters . . . 
Poems * (London, 1826, 8vo), with a preface 
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dated December 1824, in the main reflects 
the style of Byron and Moore, but the longest 
and best piece, ' The Nuptials of Juno/ be- 
trays the strongest influence from Shelley's 
* iVitch of Atlas.' It is full of glowing fancy, 
*nd exhibits a command of language and 
rhythm which the writer rarely attained 
afterwards. For some time Wade's attention 
was chiefly giyen to the drama. 'Woman's 
Liove, or the Triumph of Patience,' after- 
wards entitled * Duke Andrea,' a play founded 
on the story of Griselda, was performed at 
Covent Garden in December 1828, and suc- 
ceeded through the fine acting of Charles 
Kemble in the principal character ; it was 
published in duodecimo in 1829, and went 
through two editions. * The Phrenologists,' 
a farce (January 1830), was likewise suc- 
cessful ; but * The Jew of Arragon ; or the 
Hebrew Queen,' a tragedy (in nye acts and 
in verse), produced at Covent Garden in j 
October of tnat same year, though supported 
not only by Charles but by Fanny Kemble, 
was literaUy * howled from the stage' on 
account of the partiality shown to the Jews. 
Wade, nothinfi^ daunted, published his play 
with a dedication to the Jews of England, 
and restored in capitals the passages deleted 
by the licenser on political grounds (London, 
12mo). About this time he composed two 
other unacted tragedies. One, * Elfrida,' is 
lost ; the manuscript of the other, ' King 
Henry 11,' is in the possession of Mr. Buxton 
Forman^ who describes it as 'Elizabethan 
but not imitative,' and considers it a stronger 
work than either of the published dramas. 
Wade now became a frequent contributor of 
poetry to the * Monthly Repository,' an asylum 
for much of the unacknowledged genius, or 
merely ambitious strivings, of that period of 
interregnum between Byron and Tennyson. 
His contributions, with many other poems, 
appeared in March 1835 in a volume fanci- 
fully entitled * Mundi et Cordis, de Rebus 
eempitemis et temporariis, Carmina.' It was 
known among contemporary men of letters 
by its short title of * Mundi et Cordis Car- 
mina;' and in 1837 Wade advertised it 
under the English name, ' Songs of the Uni- 
verse and of the Heart.' This collection, 
equally with Browning's * Pauline,' published 
two years earlier, indicates the extent to which 
English poetry was becoming influenced by 
Shelley, and, with all its numerous and pro- 
voking imperfections, retains on this account 
a permanent value. Wade next began the 
publication of short poems in pamphlet form, 
intended to be ultimately united into a 
volume. * The Contention of Death and Love,* 
an a^theosis of a dying poet, with especial 
allusion to Shelley; * Helena,' a narrative 



poem too closely imitating Keats's * Isabella ; ' 
and ' The Shaiiow Seeker' appeared simul- 
taneously in 1837 ; ' Prothanasia,' a power- 
ful blank-verse study of suicidal impulse, 
suggested by the history of Caroline von 
Gunderode, with other shorter poems, in 
1839. These little verse pamphlets, rarer 
than even the original issues of a kindred 
undertaking. Browning's * Bells and Pome- 
granates,' are scarcely ever to be met united. 
Mr. Buxton Forman has reprinted the * Con- 
tention of Death and Love' and 'Helena* 
in * Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century.* 

While thus ineffectually contending for 
the poetic laurel. Wade had married Lucy 
Bridgman, a widow well known as a pianist 
under her maiden name of Eager, and the 
union proved most fortunate. His means 
had been partly invested in * Bell's Weekly 
Messenger,' which he edited for a time ; but 
eventually he disposed of his interest, in con- 
sequence of disagreements with his partner, 
and, probably with impaired resources, re- 
tired to Jersey, where for many years he 
successfully conducted the ' British Press.' 
He continued to contribute verses to the maga- 
zines, but made no sustained poetical eflort 
except in the * Monologue of Konrad,* from 
the * Dziady * of Mickiewicz (derived through 
a French prose version of 1834), and a trans- 
lation of Dante*s * Inferno,* noteworthy as the 
first English version in the original metre, 
executed in 1845 and 1846. The 'Mono- 
logue of Konrad* was published in the 
* Illuminated Magazine * of 1845 (a volume 
edited by W. J. Linton). Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who possesses the manuscript of the 
Dante, has published a specimen of no slight 
merit in * Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century.* * What does Hamlet mean P ' 
a lecture delivered in 1 855 (printed in Jersey), 
would be a remarkable essay if we could sup- 
pose Wade to have been unacquainted with 
Goethe's criticism in * Wilhelm Meister,* but 
this is not likely to have been the case. His 
acquaintance with modem languages and 
literature was evidently extensive. He con- 
tinued to write until 1871. Some of his 
later sonnets have been printed by Mr. For- 
man in * Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century.* He died in Jersey on 
19 Sept. 1875. 

From the internal evidence of his writings. 
Wade would seem to have been a sensitive 
enthusiast of strong domestic affections, but 
at the same time manly and independent. 
He was an advanced liberal in politics and 
religion. No author of his time has left less 
tangible biographic memorial. The only 
anecdote preser\'ed is Fanny Kemble*8 testi- 
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mony to the fortitude with which he hore 
the failure of his tragedy. As a poet he is 
interesting but disappointing. His poetical 
feeling is most genuine ; but, devoid as he 
is of the most elementary notion of form, 
and, what is more remarkable, of any gift of 
spontaneous melody, it is in general but 
warmth without light. His enorts to say 
fine things too frequently result in extrava- 
gance. Occasionally, however, as in the 
'Contention of Death and Love/ marred 
as even this is by vicious diction, he kindles 
for a while into true lyrical ardour, and 
shows that he has more in him than he can 
bring out. His plays are not highly effective, 
yet in them he is alwavs the poet, never 
the mere playwright, ilis place in literary 
history is not unimportant as perhaps the 
purest example of the new influences which 
oegan to operate in English literature after 
the death of Shelley. 

[H. Buxton Forman in Miles's Poets of the 
Century, and in NicoU and Wise's Lit. Anecd. 
of the Nineteenth Century, vol. i.] R. G. 

WADE, Sir THOMAS FRANCIS 

(1818-1896), diplomatist, bom in London on 
25 Aug. 1818, was the elder son of Major 
(afterwards Colonel) Thomas Wade {d. 1846) 
of the 42nd highlanders, by Anne, daughter 
of William Smythe of Barbavilla, West 
Meath. From his father he inherited a re- 
markably tenacious memory and a great love 
of languages. In 1823, his fatlier having been 
appointed military secretnrv at Mauritius, 
Thomas accompauiedhim thither, and at once 
began a regular course of study, including 
Latin. In 1827 he returned to England with 
his mother and sisters, and was sent to a pri- 
vate school at Kichmond. Two years later 
he joined his father at the Cape, and there 
continued his education with a private tutor 
until 1832. In the summer of that year he 
was sent home, and at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term was placed at Mr. Drury's 
house at Harrow, where he spent five years. 
In 1837 he matriculated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but at the end of a year his 
father, thinking him best fitted for a military 
career, bought liim a commission in the 81st 
regiment of foot, then stationed at Chester. 
A year later (1839) he exchanged into his 
father's old regiment, the 42nd highlanders, 
and served with that distinguished corps in 
Ireland, and later in the Ionian Islands. 
During the year he spent at CJorfu he studied 
Italian and modem Greek. On 16 Nov. 1841 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and on the following day exchanged into the 
98th regiment of foot, which was then under 
orders for active service in China, On 20 Dec. 



he sailed with his new regiment, and arrived 
at Hongkong in June 1&42. 

During the enforced leisure of this some- 
what lengthy voya^ Wade began the study 
of Chinese, and, bemg the only officer wIm) 
had any acquaintance with that little-known 
tongue, he was appointed interpreter to the 
regiment by the colonel, Colin Campbell 
(afterwards Lord Clyde). Onlj three months 
after he had joined the regiment he was 
appointed adjutant. He took part with his 
regiment in the attack on Chinkiang Fuand 
in the operations round Nanking. After 
the conclusion of peace the regiment re- 
turned to Hongkong (1843), where Wade's 
knowledge of Chinese gained him the post of 
interpreter to the ^rrison, and at the dose 
of 1845, after a visit to England on sick 
leave, he was appointed interpreter in Can- 
tonese to the supreme court of Hongkong. A 
year later he was nominated to the post of 
assistant Chinese secretary to Sir John Davis, 
who was then superintendent of trade. In 
1852 he was appointed vice-consul at Shang- 
hai, and while holding that office took part 
in establishing the foreign maritime customs. 
For the administration of this new service 
an international committee was formed, con- 
sisting of Wade representing Great Britain, 
Carr representing tne United States, and Ar- 
thur Smith representing France. The largest 
share of the work fell to Wade, who, after 
having seen the machinery satisfactorily 
started, resigned his office. In 1855 he was 
recalled to Hongkong as Chinese secretary, 
and was almost immediately sent on a mission 
to Cochin China by Sir John Bowring [q. v.], 
then governor of his colony. 

On the outbreak of the war of 1857 Wade 
was attached to Lord Elgin's special mis- 
sion, and to him fell the duty of negotiating 
witli the Chinese authorities the treaty of 
Tientsin. In 18^j9 he accompanied (Sir) 
Frederick William Adolphus Bruce [q.v.jto 
the Peiho, and in the lollowing year was 
attached as Chinese secretary to Lord Elgin s 
second mission, after the defeat of the gun- 
boats at Taku. In all the difficult negotia- 
tions which followed he bore a leading part, 
and he accompanied (Sir) Harry Smith Parkes 
[q. V.J on his first visit toTungchow, where on 
the following day Parkes, Lord Loch, and 
their escort were taken prisoners. With skill 
and patience Wade eventually arranged the 
release of Parkes and the other survivors of the 
captivity, and in 1861 he formed part of the 
staff of the first legation in Peking. In the 
following year he was made a C.B., and was 
acting charg6 d'affaires at Peking from 1864 
to 1865, and from 1869 to 1871, when he was 
appointed plenipotentiary. It was during his 
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eecond tenure of office as charg6 d'affaires that 
the massacre of foreigners at Tientsin oc- 
curred. Thougli the attack was primarily 
directed against Frenchmen, a British subject 
was among the slain, and Wade took a lead- 
ing part in the protests which led to the 
punishment of certain of the rioters. In 1672 
the marriage of the Emperor Pungchih led 
Wade and nis colleagues to urge on the em- 
peror's ministers the propriety of their master 
receiving the foreign representatives in audi- 
ence, and on 29 June 1873 Wade and the 
other ministers were for the first time ad- 
mitted into the imperial presence. In the fol- 
lowing year a dispute arose between China 
and Japan, which threatened to end in war. 
Indeed, the Japanese envoy was on the point 
of leaving PeKing when Wade on his own 
responsibility undertook that the Chinese 
government should accede to the terms put 
forward by Japan. To this eminent service 
special reference was made in the queen's 
speech of 1875. 

On 20 Feb. 1875 Augustus Raymond 
Margary [q. v.], who had been sent across 
China to Burma to meet Colonel Horace 
Browne's expedition from Burma, was 
treacherously murdered on his return jour- 
ney near Manwvne in Yunnan. Wade 
instantly demanded at Peking that a full 
inquiry should be made into the circum- 
stances of the crime, and after long and 
trying negotiations, in the course of which 
he more than once threatened to break off* 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese govern- 
ment, he succeeded in obtaining a certain 
amount of compensation and an assurance 
of future protection, and in connection with 
the affair arranged with Li Hung-Chang 
the Chifu convention, which after a long 
interval was ratified by the two governments 
concerned. In 1880 Gordon visited Li 
Hung-Chang to consult with him on the 
threatened war with Hussia, and in con- 
nection with this visit it was stated by Sir 
Henry Gordon that Wade and some of his 
colleagues had suggested that Li Ilung- 
Ohang should raise the standard of rebellion 
and take possession of the throne. Certainly, 
60 far as Wade is concerned, this is not the 
fact, and the rumour was publicly contra- 
dicted by him when the statement first 
appeared. In 1875 he was made a K.C.B., 
and in 1883 he retired on a pension. 

On his return to Englana Wade took up 
his residence at Cambridge, and in 1888 
was appointed the first professor of Chinese at 
the university. He was elected a professorial 
fellow of King's College. On his death he 
left his large and valuable Chinese library 
to the university. In 1889 he was made a 



G.C.M.G. He died at Cambridge on 31 July 
1895. In 1868 he married Amelia, daughter 
of Sir John Frederick William Herschel 
[({, v.], who survives him. By her he had 
lour sons. 

Wade's life was one of action rather than 
of learned leisure, and he had little time for 
writing. Nevertheless he was author of the 
following works, which remain standard 
books for the study of China and the 
Chinese: 1. * Notes on the Chinese Army.' 
2. ' A Note on the Condition and Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Empire,' 1849. 3. « The 
Hsin Ching Lu, or Book of Experiments,' 
Hongkong, 1859, 2 vols. fol. 4. * The Peking 
Syllabary,' Hongkong, 1859, fol. 5. < W6n- 
chien Txii-erh Chi, a Series of Papers se- 
lected as Specimens of Documentarv Chinese,' 
London, 1867, 8yo. 6. *Yu-yen Tzu-erh 
Chi: a progressive Course in Colloquial 
Chinese,' London, 1867, 2 vols. 4to ; a 
second edition of the colloquial part in 
3 vols, was brought out at Shanghai in 
1886, 4to. 7. * A Translation of the Lun 
Yii,' privately printed in 1881. 

[Times, 2 Aug. 1895 ; private information.] 

R. K. D. 

WADE, WALTER (d. 1825), Irish 
botanist, was a physician practising in Dub- 
lin in 1790. Aylmer Bourne Lambert [q-v.] 
in a letter to (Sir) James Edward bmith 
[q. v.] states that through Wade's exertions 
a grant of 300/. was obtained to establish 
the botanic garden at Dublin, and that he 
intended publishing a work entitled ' Flora 
Dublinensis' {^Memoir and Correspondence 
of Sir James Edward Smithy ii. 126-7). 
Undated folio sheets of this proposed work 
exist, with plates, under the title 'Florae 
Dublinensis Specimen/ but it was never 
carried out. In 1794 Wade published 
* Catalogus Systematicus Plantarum indi- 
genarum in comitatu Dublinensi . . . pars 
prima,' on the title-page of which he de- 
scribes himself as M.D., licentiate of the 
King's and Queen's College of Physicians, 
and lecturer on botany. This work is in 
Latin (275 pages 8vo), arranged on the 
Linnnean system, with carefully verified 
localities and indexes of the Latin, English, 
and Irish names, the sedges and cryptogamic 
plants being reserved for a second part, 
which was never published. Lady Kane, in 
her anonymous * Irish Flora ' (Dublin, 1833, 
12mo), says of this work (preface, p. vii) 
that it was * the first that appeared in Ire- 
land under a systematic arrangement,' and 
that its author * may be justly considered as 
the first who diffused a general taste for 
botany in th is country.' Wade visited various 
parts of Ireland in search of plants : in 1796 
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and 1806 he was in Kerry (ib. ii. 160), and 
in 1801 in Connemara, *a district . . . never 
examined by any botanist before' (ib, p. 
148), where he was the first to find the 

Eipewort {Eriocaulon) in Ireland. In 1802 
e issued a full * Syllabus of a Course of Lec- 
tures on Botany ' (Dublin, pp. 50, 8vo), on the 
title-page of which he is described as * pro- 
fessor and lecturer on botany to the Right 
Honourable and Honourable the Dublin 
Society.* This syllabus is largely historical, 
and refers to the arrangement of the Glas- 
nevin botanical garden. AVade^s second 
work of importance, however, was * Plant« 
rariores in Hibemia inventae* (Dublin, 1804, 
pp. 214, 8vo), an English work, reprinted 
from the 'Transactions of the Dublin Society* 
(1803, vol. iv.) About this time AVade was 
awarded a prize of 5/. bv the Dublin So- 
ciety for the discovery of mosses new to 
Ireland (Loudon, Magazine of Natural 
History, 1829, ii. 305) ; and on the title of 
his 'Sketch of Lectures on Meadow and 
Pasture Grasses delivered in the Dublin 
Societj^'s Botanical Garden, Glasnevin* 
(Dublin, 1808, pp. 55, 8vo), he is described as 
physician to the Dublin (leneral Dispensary 
and lecturer on botany to the Royal CJollege 
of Surgeons in Ireland. In 1811 he pub- 
lished,' Salices, or an Essay towards a General 
History of Willows * (Dublin, 8vo), his chief 
remaining independent work. Wade died 
in Dublin in 1825. He had been elect €»d an 
associate of the Linnean Society in 1792. 
Besides tlie works already mentioned, be 
published ' Sketch of Lectures on Artificial 
or Sown Grasses* (Dublin, 1808, pj). 51, 
8vo), catalogues of the Glasnevin garden, and 
several papers in the Dublin Society's 'Trans- 
actions ' (vols, ii-vi. ), of which the most im- 
portant are on Buddlea (jhihoaa^ Ilolcus 
odorafujiy and ' Oaks,* the latter in the main 
a translation from Michaux's ' Chenes de 
l*Am6rique septentrionale ' {Royal Society's 
Cataloyuc of iScientiJic Papers, vi. 221). lie 
also projected a work entitled 'Flora lli- 
bemica ' which never appeared. 

[Britten and Boulger's Biogr. Index of Bo- 
tanists, and authorities there cited.] G. S. B. 

WADE or WAAD, Sir W1LLIA:M 
(1546- 1(323), lieutenant of the Tower. [See 
AVa.\d.] j 

WADER, RALPH, Earl of Norfolk 
{Jl. 1070). [See Guader.] 

WADESON, ANTHONY (Jl. 1000), 
playwritrht, borrowed, on 13 June KiOl, 
twenty shillings of Philip Ilenslowe, the 
theatrical manager, on account of a play on 
which he was engaged, bearing the title 



'The honourable life of the humorous 
Earle of Gloster, with his conquest of Portu- 
gair (IIenslgwe, Diary ^ p. 18S\ The 
piece, which was to be acted by tne Lord 
Admiral's company, is not known to be ex- 
tant. But there is reason to believe that the 
play was the sequel of a comedy which still 
survives in print. A year before Wadeson 
was commissioned to write for Henslowe ' The 
lyfe of the humorous Earl of Gloster ' there 
was published ' A Pleasant Commodie called 
Looke about You. As it was lately played 
by . . . the Lord High Admirall his seruants ' 
(London, for William Ferbrand, 1600, 4to). 
In this effective, if somewhat bustling, comedy 
the ' fantastical Robert [Earl] of Gloster* — 
obviously the hero of Wadeson s piece of 1601 
— was a leading character. At the close of 
'Look about You* the 'humorous earl' an- 
nounces that he is about to proceed to Por- 
tugal on a crusade against ' the unchrist'ned 
Saracens.' These words may be interpreted 
as a promise on the part of the author to treat 
in a sequel of the earl's * conquest of Por- 
tugal.* Consequently Wadeson, who em- 
bodied that topic, according to Henslowe's 
* Diary,* in his play of 1601, may be regarded 
as author also of ' Look about You.' That 

Eiece was probably written for Henslowe 
etween 17 April and 26 May 1699 — a period 
for which his diary is lost. It is reprinted in 
Dodsley's ' Old Plays * (ed. HazHtt, vu. 385 

sqq.) 

Henslowe noticed in his 'Diary* under 
dates July and 11 Sept. 1602 that he ad- 
vanced money to ' Antony the poet ' for a 
play (now lost) entitled ' The AVidow's 
Charm.' It was suggested by Collier that 
Ilenslowe's client on this occasion again 
was Anthony AV adeson, but it seems more 
probable that the reference is to Anthony 
Munday [q. v.] 

[Notes kindly supplied by P. A. Daniel, esq. ; 
FleJiy's Biographicjil Chronicle of the Englifch 
Drama.] S. L. 

WADESON, RICIIAIID (1826-1885), 
colonel, was bom at Gaythorse, near Lan- 
caster, on 81 Julv 1820. On 17 Nov. 1843 
he enlisted at Plymouth in the 7oth (Stir- 
lingshire) regiment, now the Ist battalion 
of the Gordon highlanders. He was pro- 
moted to corporal on 27 Aug. 1846 and 
sergeant on 7 Nov. 1848, and embarked for 
India in the following year. He was ser- 
geant-major of the regiment, to which rank 
he had been appointed on 24 Feb. 18o4, 
when the Sepoy mutiny broke out in India. 
The 76th regiment made forced marches from 
Kussauli, in the Himalayas, to I'mballa, 
where, in May, it formed portion of the 
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force ordered to proceed to Delhi, then in 
the hands of the mutineers. On 2 June of 
this year, 1867, Wadeson was promoted to 
a commission as ensign in the regiment, 
without purchase, and was advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant on 19 Sept. following. 
lie served with the regiment throughout 
the mutiny campaign, including the battle 
of Budleekerserai, when the 75th carried 
the key of the rebel position by assault. 
He was present during the siege operations 
before Delhi and the repulse of the sorties 
on 12 and 15 June, the repulse of the night 
attacks on the camp on 19 and 23 June, 
and 14 and 18 July. On the latter occasion 
his bravery was most conspicuous. When 
the regiment was engaged in the Subjee 
Mundee, at ^eat personal risk he saved the 
life of a private who was attacked by a 
rebel sowar, whom Wadeson killed. On 
the same day he rescued another private of 
his regiment, who was Iving wounded and 
helpless, and was attacked by one of the 
rebel cavalry. On this occasion also he 
slew his man. For these acts of gallantry 
he was mentioned in despatches, and re- 
ceived the distinction of the Victoria cross. 
He was with the regiment and was wounded 
at the assault of Delhi on 14 Sept. 1857 ; 
and at the close of the campaign received 
the medal and clasp. 

On 11 March 1859 he was appointed 
adjutant of the regiment, which position 
he retained until promoted to captain on 
9 Dec. 1864. He was with the 75th during 
the fenian disturbances of 1860-67, and 
served in Gibraltar, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Mauritius, and the Cape, until promoted to 
major on 11 July 1872. In 1873 the 75th 
returned home, and was quartered in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and there, on 18 Dec. 
1875, he was promoted to the command of 
the regiment, which he held at home and in 
the Channel Islands until his promotion to 
a brevet colonelcy on 18 Dec. 1880. As a 
reward for his faithful service he was on 
26 March 1881 given the appointment of 
major and lieutenant-governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, where lie died on 24 Jan. 
1885. He was buried with military honours, 
and a brass tablet has been erected in the 
hospital to his memory. 

[Records 76th Regimental District; Guide 
to Chelsea Hospital ; Army Lists.] R. H. 

WADHAM, NICHOLAS (1532-1609), 
founder of Wadham College, Oxford, bom 
in 1532, was the only surviving son of 
John AVadham (d. 157f ), and his wife Joan, 
daughter and coheir of John Tregarthin of 
Cornwall. The family originally came and 



took its name from Wadham or Wadeham 
in the parish of Knowstone, North DevoiH 
shire, where it was settled in the reign of 
Edward I. Thence it migrated to Egge or 
Edge, near Seaton in the same county. 
Edge was the seat of John Wadham id, 
1411), who was appointed a judge of tne 
common pleas in or about 1388. He seems 
to have been dismissed or resigned in 1397, 
but survived until 1411 (Dugdale, Origg, 
Jurid. p. 46 ; CaL Patent Bolls, Richard II, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Foss, Live$ of the Judges), 
His son. Sir AVilliam Wadham, sheriflf of 
Devonshire in 1438, was great-grandfather 
of Sir Nicholas Wadham {d, 1541), captain 
of the Isle of Wight, vice-admiral to the 
Earl of Surrey in 1522-3, and knight of the 
shire for Somerset during the * Reformation ' 
parliament, 1529-34; he married as his 
second wife Margaret, aunt of Queen Jane 
Sevmour and the Protector Somerset. His 
elaest son by his first wife was John, father 
of the founder of Wadham College. 

Nicholas is said to have been educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, but his 
name does not occur in either the college or 
the university registers. On 3 Sept. 1555 
he married, at St. Botolph's, Aldersgate 
Street, London, Dorothy (b. 1534), elder 
daughter of Sir William Petre [q. v.l, by 
his first wife, Gertrude, daughter of Sir 
John Tyrrell. Wadham then retired to his 
seat at Merefield, where he resided the 
remainder of his life, dispensing lavish 
hospitality. He avoided politics, and ap- 
parently took little share in local affairs; 
he was, however, on 21 April 1586 added 
to the commission for the restraint of grain 
and victuals in Somerset {Acts of the Privy 
Council, xiv. 70). His estates were wortn 
three thousand pounds a year in the currency 
of the period, and out of this income he 
saved fourteen thousand pounds, which he 
determined to spend on charitable purposes, 
having no children, and his inhentea pro- 
perty devolving on his nephews. Sir John 
Strangways and Sir William Wyndham, 
father of Wadham Wyndham [q. v.] In 
1006 he founded an almshouse for eight 
poor people at Ilton, but the bulk of his 
savings was to be devoted to educational 
purposes. His original idea is said to have 
been to establish a coUe^ at Venice for 
the education of English Itoman catholics. 
The reason for this intention was his alleged 
adherence to the Roman catholic faith, but 
this is inconsistent with the Anglican tone 
of his statutes for Wadham College, and in 
any case the foundation at Venice would 
have been illegal. Ultimately Wadham ■ 
determined to found a college at Oxford, 
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knd he drew up statutes for ttie proposed 
MtAbUsbment. Tliese anticipated Bome 
modem reforms b^ providing that fellow- 
shipe should be tenable only for a certain 
number of years, and that neither for them 
nor for the wardenship should holj orders 
be a necesfiar; qualification. Dut before 
r steps were taken to acquire a site, 
iVadham died at Merefield on 20 Oct. 1609, 
and was buried in Dminster church, where 
be is commemorated by a monument and 
braes; bisporlrait.paintedin 1395, hangs in 
the warden's lodgings a.t Wadham College. 
His plans were at once tahen up by his 
widow, in spite of her predilection for the 
Koman catholic fsitli, which she shared with 
the rest of her family. Negotiations were 
entered into, according to Wadbam'a in- 
structions, with a view to purchasing the 
site of Gloucester Ilall ; ther fell thronah 
because the principal stipulated that he 
should be head of the new ii '' 



next be made to Jesus College, which does 
not seem to have been done, and the site of 
the priorj of the Austin friars was purchased 
for six hundred pounds from the corporation 
of Oxford on (1 March 1609-10. The 
building of the present Wadham College 
was begun on tliis site in the following 
April, and it was completed in .luly 161it. 
Contrary toA\'adham's in tent ion, the warden 
was required to graduate D.D. within a year 
of hiH appointment. 

Dorothy Wadham died at Edge on 16 
Mhj- 1618, and was buried with her huslmnd 
in Ilminster church, where she is com- 
memorated by a brafB and monumental 
inscription. Her portrait, painted, like that 
of her husband, in 1596, hangs in the 
warden's lodgings nt Wadham College ; 
both were mezzotinted by Faber, and are 
reproducedinMr.T.O. Jackson's '\\'adhaa) 
College.' 1892. 

[AutWritips cilod ; Lunml. MS. QB3, art. 40 ; 
Cal. SUte Fapera. Dutii. 101)3-10, pp. 563, 663 ; 
EgBrlon Papera (Camden Sqc.) ; Woods Hist. 
etAntiqq. ; I'ullcr'B Worthies; Prince' 8 Worthies 
of Dbtuii; Gmiigec's Biogr. Hist. i. 405, ii. 
66; Chiilmerb's Biogr. t)Iet, ; Cliirk's OoHurgb 
of Oiford ; Gnrdioer's Reg. of Wadhnm Col- 
lege; W. If. Rapera-a Memoriuls oF tlie West, 
1888, pp. H7-72; T. G. Jackson's Wadliam 
College. 1892; Collinf,'B Peemge, a.v. ' Petre ; ' 
J. J. Howard's ColleclioTis on Catholic Fiimili^s, 
pt. i. a.v. ■ Petto ; ' NoleH and QnerieB, 3cd aer. 
T. 194] A, P.P. 

WADMORE. .TAMES (1782-18B3), con- 
noisseur, was born on 4 Oct. 1782 in the 
Hamgigtead Itoad, London. His father, 
Jnmes Wadmore, was in the stamp office, 



The son, on leaTing a school near Greta 
Bridge, Yorkshire, obtained a place in the 
same office, which he resigned to become a 
land-surveyor. On Qoishmg his apprentice- 
ship, he set up on has own account at Lisson 
Grove. He began early in life to colled 
pictures, and his first purchase of important 
was Richard WestnH'e ' Uagar and ^hmaeL' 
In 1815 be inherited afortuDefrom an uncle, 
and removed to 40 Chapel Street, Maiyle- 



ond others, and also by old masters. lie 
formed a good collection of English water- 
colours, as well as prints, books, and manu' 
scripts. He passed the later years of hit 
life at Upper Clapton, where be died on 
24 Dec. 1863. He was buried at Highgate. 

His pictures, 186 in number, of which 
seventy-five were by old masters, the re- 
mainder by modem l^.nglish painters, wers 
sold at Christie's on 5 and 6 Moy 1864. The 
older pictures, with the exception of three 
by Ruyadoel, Dow, and Carracci, fetched 
small prices. The English collection con> 
tained Vincent's masterpiece, ' Greenwich 
Hospital,' with other works by the same 
painter, and three important Turners^ 
'Cologne,' 'Dieppe Harbour,' and the'Guard- 
ship at the Nore '^whicU realised over five 
thousand guineas. 

[GoBt. Mag, 1854, ii. 85-7.] C. D. 

WADSWORTH, JAMES (1572 P-1623), 
divine and Jesuit, was eh.-cted scholar at 
Emmanuel tJollege, Cambridge, on 12 March 
1584, admitted sizar in l.'WS, and graduated 
M.A.inl.'i93,B.l).in I600(Hwf.J/&S. Comm. 
4tli Rep. App.p. 417). He was instituti.>d is 
1598 to the rector)' of Pakefleld (All Saints') 
in Suffolk (SrCKLiNO, «<>/. of Suffolk, i. 
28.')), and from KiOO hi- held in addition, at 
any rate until l(i03, the livings of Cotton 
and Thomham AFagna in the same county 
(Davt's 'Sufi"olk Collections' in Addit. 
MSS. 19089 f. ll.'i, 19090 t. 180V He was 
nlso chaplain in ordinary to Dr. RedmaD, 
bishop of Norwich. He married while in 
Suffolk, and had issue four children. Accord- 
ing to hia son he was ' perverted ' in 1601, 
In May 160o he accompanied Sir Charles 
Comwaltis [n. v.] to S]iain as chaplain ; his 
brother Paul was consul in Andalusia (Cal. 
State Papfi-s, Dom. 1644-,'!, p. 210). At 
Vulladolid James fell under Jesuit influence, 
and in August of the same year left the 
ambassador a house nnder pretext of a visit 
to the university of Salamanca, and never 
returned. Com wall is, in letters to the Earl 
of Salisburv, 15 Sept. 1605 (Wiswoon, 
Memoriah, u. 109, 131, 136), suggests that 
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'perhaps through discontent of a shrewd 
wife, a hurthen of children, and a benefice 
unequal to his desires, he brought his purpose 
out of England.' Wadsworth became an 
officer of the inquisition in Seville, receiving 
from the king of Spain a pension of forty 
ducats a month. Five ^ears later, in 1610, 
his wife and children arrived, and also joined 
the catholic faith. From 1615 to 1620 
Wadsworth engaged in correspondence with 
his early college friend and neighbour in 
a Suffolk parsonage, William Bedell [q. v.], 
afterwards bishop of Kilmore, in support of 
his new beliefs. The argument is published in 
the rare ' Copies of certain Letters which have 
passed between Spain and England in Matter 
of lleligion,* London, 1624, 4to. Reprinted 
in Gilbert Burnet's * Life of Bedell,' London, 
1692, 8vo ; Dublin, 1736, 8vo. His interest- 
ing correspondence with Sir Robert Phelips 
fq. v.], chiefly about the Spanish match, from 
1618 has not been published {Hist MSS. 
Qrnim. 3rd Rep. App. xviii. 282, 284). Wads- 
worth became steward or agent to Sir Robert 
Shirley [q. v.], and, on the proposed Spanish 
match, was appointed English tutor to the 
Infanta Maria. In a letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, written from Madrid, 1 1 Nov. 
1623 (Goodman, Court of James 7, ed. 1839, 
ii. 319), he reports that his pupil * proceeds 
very cheerfully to learn English.' * A Gram- 
mar, Spanish and English,' London, 1622, 
8vo, of which Professor Knapp owns a copy, 
may have been prepared by Wadsworth for 
the infanta previous to this time. Wads- 
worth died of consumption on 30 Nov. 1623, 
and was buried at Madrid. 

[T. W. Jones's Life of Bedell (Camden Soc), 
1872, p. 95; The English Spanish Pilgrim, by 
the son, James Wadsworth, 1629, 4to; Strype's 
Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 421.] C. F. S. 

WADSWORTH, JAMES (1604-1656?), 
renegade and Spanish scholar, youngest son 
of James Wadsworth (1572P-1623) [q. v.], 
was bom in Suffolk in 1604, and accom- 
panied his mother when six years old to 
Spain. He was educated at Seville and 
Madrid, and in 1018 went to the newly 
founded English Jesuit College of St. Omer, 
where he remained four years. In 1022 he 
sailed with several other students on a mission 
to Spain. The ship was captured by Moorish 
pirates, the young men carried to Algiers, 
and sold as slaves. Their adventures, a 
manuscript account of which, differing from 
Wadsworth's own, is at Burton Manor, 
Somerset (Hist MSS. Comm, 1st llep. App. 
p. 61 ), were made by the Jesuits into a * tra- 
gicall comedy, whereby they got much money 
and honour' (English Spanish Pilgrim^ 1630, 
p. 47). Upon his release Wadsworth joined j 



his parents at Madrid in time to serve as 
interpreter to James Hay, earl of Carlisle, 
who had just arrived (1623) with Prince 
Charles. Wadsworth's hope of permanent 
employment in the infanta*s suite failed 
with the breaking of the match ; but her 
influence procured to him and his brother 
the payment of their father's pension at least 
for a time after his death. 

Philip now gave Wadsworth a commission 
in the army in Flanders, with a * viaticum ' 
of two hundred crowns. Henceforth he 
styled himself 'Captain,' but he probably 
never reached the Low Countries. Already 
tired of the Jesuits, he made for England 
(December 1626), professed himself a convert 
trom popery, and offered his services at once 
to Laud and to the English romanists. The 
designs of the latter he promptly imparted 
to William Trumbull [q. v.], clerk of the 
council ('Demonstrance by Captain James 
Waddesworth, how and in what manner he 
has served his King and Country, especially 
the Lord his Grace of Canterbury, unto 
the Hazard of his Life,' at the P.R.O., State 
Papers, Charles I, vol. cxxvi. fol. 73). 

Proceeding to Brussels, and again in 1626 
to Paris, Wadsworth was well received by 
Gondomar and the Marquis Spinola, but after 
the former's death was imprisoned six months 
in Paris, ostensibly for debt. Upon his 
release, by his mother's means, he passed as 
a Spaniard to Calais, where he was de- 
nounced by his old schoolfellow, George 
Gage [(J. v.], as a spy of Buckingham, and 
thrown into prison for ten months. There he 
probably commenced his 'English Spanish 
Pilprim,' and on reaching England (1628) 
petitioned the Earl of Pembroke, vice-chan- 
cellor, for license to make a collection in the 
university of Oxford to help to print it {Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 4th Kep. App. p. 464). A few 
sums were received, and it appeared at London 
inl629,4to (Grenville Library, HuthCat.); 
2nd edit., with a second part, * Further 
Observations,' London, 1630, 4to. From 
that time until about 1648, or later, Wads- 
worth was actively engaged as a pursuivant, 
even giving evidence against Laud on his 
trial (Oil. State Papers, Dom. 1643-4, p. 
232 ; State TriaU, iv. 547). 

This business appears, however, not to 
have been always profitable, for he presented 
more than one petition for moneys due out 
of ' popish relics seized on his information,' 
or as recompense for his bringing Jesuits 
and papists to conviction {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1633-4, p. 319 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Rep. App. p. 102, and 6th Rep. App. p. 169 ; 
Iiords* Journals, vi. 27, ix. "27), The last 
heard of him is Sanderson's account {Life qf 
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James /, 1655, p. 401 ) : * Mr. Waddesworth, 
a renegade, proselyte, Turncote of any reli- 
gion, and every trade ... is now living, 1655, 
a common Hackney to the basest Catchpole 
Bayliffs' in Westminster. 

Wadsworth also wrote: 1. *The Present 
Estate of Spayne, or a true Relation,' Lon- 
don, 1630, 4to; and translated from the 
Italian. 2. * The European Mercury, with a 
Catalogue of the principal Fairs, Marts,' 
London, 1641, 8vo(imprimaturofTho.Wykes, 
23 March 1639). From the Spanish he trans- 
lated : 3. * A Curious Treatise of the Nature 
and Quality of Chocolate,' by Antonio Col- 
menero, London, 1640, 4to ; published under 
the name of Don Diego de \ ades-foote ; re- 

Eublished a.s ' Chocolate, or an Indian Drink,' 
ondon, 1652, 8vo, with a new * Address to 
the Gentry' and * Directions how to make 
and where to get it.' 4. * The Civil Wars of 
Spain by Prudencio de Sandoval, historio- 
grapher to Philip m,' London, 1652, fol. 
The *Memoires of Mr. James Wads wort* 
(London, 1679, 4to, 1680, 4to) consist of the 
autobiographical portions of his * Pilgrim,' 
issued apparently after the writer's death. 

[Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 429 ; Wood's Athenae 
Oxon. ii. 662, iii. 116, 130, 1077; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1st Ecp. App. p. 92, and 5th Kep. 
p. 109 ; Peck's Desiderata Cnriosa, ix. 370 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 57, 63 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1625-6 pp. 242, 437, 1633- 
1634 p. 319, 1637 p. 473; Foley's Kecordsof the 
Soc. of Jesus, i. ol4, 5.51 seq., iv. 664 «., v. 218 
seq. ; AlliWone's Diet, of Engl. Lit., whoro father i 
and son are confused ; Lords' Journals, iv. 697 a. 
V. 8 6, \\h, 20//; information from Professor 
W. I. Knapp.] C. F. 8. 

WADSWORTH, THO^IAS (1630- 
1676), nonconformist divine, son of William 
Wadsworth, was born in the ])ari8h of St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, on lo Dec. 1630. His 
father was intimate with Samuel Bolton, D.D. 
[q.v.], who held a lectureship at St. Saviour's 
alon^T with the mastership ol Christ's College, 
Cambridge. On '2'2 June 1647 Thomas en- 
tered at Christ's College, liis tutors being 
Peter Harrison and William Owtram, D.D. 
[q. v.] He was a good scholar, religiously 
inclined, and joinea an academic club for 
philosophical study and devotional exercises. 
Having graduated 15. A. in 16f50-l, he was 
called home by his father'slast illness. Elected 
fellow in 16o2, he graduated M.A. in 1654, 
and then resigned his fellowship on Bolton's 
advice, accepting a call to minister at St. 
Mary's, Newington Butts, Surrey. The rec- 
tory had been filled by Henry Langley [q.v.] 
on the sequestration of James Meggs ; Langley 
was followed by Arthur Morton, on whose 
death the parish was divided on the question 



of his successor ; each section, unknown to 
the other, petitioned parliament in favour of 
Wadsworth, who was appointed on 16 Feb. 
1652-3. He was ordained by the eighth 
London classis in the church of St. Maiy 
Axe. His ministry was successful ; be was 
a good expository preacher and a zealous 
catechist. In August 1660 M^gs claimed 
the living, though it is said there was some 
flaw in his title; Wadsworth resigned on 
29 Sept. He retained a Saturday morning 
lectureship at St. Antholine's, and a Monday 
evening lectureship at St. Margaret's, Fish 
Street llill. The parishioners, who were the 
patrons of the perpetual curacy of St. Law- 
rence Pountney, presented him to that living, 
with a lectureship at St. John the Baptist's; 
he held it till his ejection by the Uniformity 
Act of 1662, preaching his farewell sermon 
on 23 Aug., the day before the act came 
into force. 

Kemoving to Theobalds in the parish of 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, he preached pri- 
vately there, and (also privately) to a section 
of his old flock at Newington Butts, taking 
no salary at either place. He continued his 
labours during the plague of 1665. After 
the fire of 1666 he preached in a timber build- 
ing erected in Headman's Place, Southwark, 
where he was assisted by Andrew Parsons 
(1616-1684). He still continued to reside 
and preach at Theobalds, where in 1669 he 
was returned as keeping a conventicle along 
with Robert Bragge (1627-1704), and where 
he took out a license (1 May 1672) under the 
recent indulgence, as * a presbyterian teacher 
in the house of Jonathan Pritman.' His work 
was effective in both his congregations ; he 
encouraged charitable efforts, and raised con- 
siderable sums to meet the necessities of 
ejected nonconformists. A few weeks before 
his death he left Theobalds for a residence in 
l*ickle Herring Stairs, Southwark. He died 
on Sundav, 29 Oct. 1076. His funeral ser- 
mon was preached (12 Nov.) by Bragge; 
Richard Baxter took charge for some mouths 
of the Deadman's Place congregation. 

Wadsworth married, first, a younger 
daughter of Henry Hasting of Newington 
Butts; she died in'childbedon 13 Oct. 1661. 
He married, secondly (November 1663),Mar- 
garet {d. 3 Jan. 1667-8), daughter of Henry 
Gibs of Bristol, and widow of Thomas Sharp, 
merchant. He married, thirdly (1671), Anna, 
only daughter of Colonel Markham, with 
two sons (one of whom died in infancy), and 
two daughters. By his earlier marriages he 
had no surviving issue. 

He published among other pieces : 1 . ' 'Avri- 
^vxoBavaia^ or the Immortality of the Soul,* 
1670, 8vo. 2. * Faith's Triumphs over the 
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Fears of Death/ 1670, 8vo. 8. * Separation 
yet no Schism/ 1676, 4to. Posthumous were : 
4. * Last Warning to secure Sinners,' 1677 
(his last two sermons ; edited by Baxter). 
6. * Meditations on the Lord's Supper,* 1680, 
8vo. 6. * Remains/ 1680, 8vo (with ' Life ' 
prefixed). 7. * Self-Examination/ 1687, 8vo. 

[Funeral Sermon b}' Bragge, 1677 ; Life, 1680 
(contains large extracts from his religious diary, 
begun 1650); this is abridged by Clarke in 
Lives of Eminent Persons, 1683, p. 177 (second 
paging); an independent abridgment is in 
Calamy's Continuation, 1727, i. 22; Reliquise 
Baxterianse, 1696, iii. 19, 95, 178; Calamys 
Account, 1713, pp. 26,556; Walkers Sufferings 
of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 173; Palmer's Noncon- 
formist's Memorial, 1802, i. 138; Wilson's Dis- 
senting Churches of London, 1814, iv. 149 (needs 
correction) ; Hanbury's Most Ancient Congrega- 
tional Chuich in England, 1820, p. 29; Wad- 
dington's Surrey Congregational History, 1866, 

B). 41, 54, 292; Urwicks Nonconformity in 
erts, 1884, p. 509 ; information from the 
master of Christ's College, Cambridge.] A. Q-. 

WAFER, LIONEL (1660 P-1705 ?), 
surgeon, buccaneer, and voyager, describes 
himself as still * very young' when, in 1677, 
he shipped as servant of the surgeon of the 
Great Anne of London, Captain Zachary 
Browne, bound for the East Indies. In the 
Great Anne he visited Java, Sumatra, and 
Malacca, and at Bantam was on shore when 
his ship sailed for England. He got a pas- 
sage home, and arrived in England in 1679. 
He then entered, again as surgeon's servant, 
on board another ship bound to the West 
Indies, but deserted her at Jamaica, where he 
had a brother employed on the plantation of 
Sir Thomas Modyford [q. v.] At Port 
Royal he practised as a surgeon for a few 
months, but meeting with Cook and Lynch, 
two noted buccaneers, he went with them 
for a cruise on the Spanish main. At the 
Bastimentos he first met with William 
Dampier [q. v.], and, in his own words, 
* having mustered our forces at Golden 
Island and landed on the isthmus, we 
marched overland and took Santa Maria, 
and made those excursions into the south 
seas which Mr. j^Basil] Ringrose [q. v.] re- 
lates in the "Ilistorv of the Buccaneers."' 
After goin^ as far south as Juan Fernandez 
and returning to Drake's Island, the bucca- 
neers quarrelled among themselves and di- 
vided, one party, with which was Wafer, 
' choosing rather to return in boats to the 
isthmus and go back again a toilsome journey 
over land, than stay under a captain in 
whom we experienced neither courage nor 
conduct.' In the course of this journey 
across the isthmus, on 5 May 1681, Wafer 



was sitting on the ground near a man who 
was drying some gunpowder on a silver 

Elate, and carelessly allowed it to get over- 
eated. The powder exploded and * scorched 
Wafer's knee to that ae^e that the bone 
was left bare, the flesh being torn away and 
the thigh burnt for a great way above it.* 
For a few days he ' made hard shift to jog 
on ' and keep company with the party ; but 
when the negro who was carrying his 
medicines and dressings ran away, the pain 
became so great that, * being not able to 
trudge it further through rivers and woods,' 
he remained behind ' among the Darien 
Indians.' 

With these Indians he stayed for several 
months, bleeding them, physicking them, 
and held in high esteem. He was eventually 
brought down to the north coast, and taken on 
board an English sloop at Le Sound*s Key, 
manned by his old friends. His account is 
curious. * I sat awhile,' he says, * cringing 
upon my hams among the Indians, after their 
fashion, painted as they were, and all naked 
but only about the waist, and with my nose- 
piece hanging over my mouth. . . . Twas 
the better part of an hour before one of the 
crew, looking more narrowly upon me, cried 
out ** Here's our doctor," and immediately 
they all congratulated my arrival among- 
them. I did what I could presently to wash 
off my paint, but 'twas near a month before 
I could get tolerably rid of it . . . and when 
it did come off, 'twas usually with the peel- 
ing off of skin and all.' He was with Dam- 
pier in this sloop for some months in the 
West Indies. He again joined Dampier in 
Virginia, and in Au^st 1683 sailed with 
Cook for Africa and the Pacific [see Davis, 
Edward, or (as Wafer calls him) Nathaniel ; 
an evident confusion between Ned and Nat], 
After Cook's death, Wafer remained in the 
ship under Davis, was with him the whole 
of the voyage, returned with him to the 
West Indies, accepted the king's pardon, and 
went to Virginia. Returning to England in 
1691, he settled in London, and is said to 
have died there about 1706. 

Wafer published in 1699 * A New Voyage 
and Description of the Isthmus of America, 
giving an Account of the Author's Abode 
there . . . the Indian inhabitants, their fear 
tures, complexion . . . their manners, customs, 
employments,marriages,fea8ts,hunting,com- 

Sutation, language, &c.' (London, 8vo, de- 
icated to Henry Sidney, earl of Romney, 
with four plates); and though the work 
scarcely carries out this detailed prospectus, 
it is etill an extremely inter^ting and 
valuable account of the people while they 
retained their primitive and savage freedom. 
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In 1704 he published a second edition, with 
a dedication to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and a strong appeal to the government to 
make a settlement on the isthmus, whereby 
— among other advanta^ — * a free passage 
by land from the Atlantic to the South Sea 
might easily be effected, which would be of 
the greatest consequence to the East India 
trade/ The work was translated into Dutch 
upon its appearance, and into French by De 
Montirat in 1706. It was reprinted in the 
* Collection of Voyages ' of 1729. 

[Wafer's New Voyage ; Dampier's New Voyage 
round the World.] J. K. L. 

WAGER, Sib CHARLES (1666-1743), 
admiral, was grandson of John Wager {d, 
1656) of St. Margaret's, Rochester, mariner ; 
and son of Charles Wager (1630-1666), who, 
after serving as a captain in the navy of 
the Commonwealth, commanded the Yar- 
mouth in the fleet that brought over Charles 
II at the Restoration, and in 1664-5 com- 
manded the Crown in the Mediterranean 
with (Sir) Thomas Allinfq. v.] He did not, 
however, come home till near the end of 
1665, when he called on Pepys, who noted 
(2 Nov. 1665) : * A brave fellow, this captain 
is, and I think very honest.' At a later date 
(27 March 1668) he again noted: * Above all 
Englishmen that ever were in the Straits, 
there never was any man that behaved him- 
self like poor Charles AVager, whom the 
very Moors do mention with tears, some- 
times.' He married, in 1663, Prudence, 
daughter of William Goodsonn of Ilatclitte, 
gentleman, probably the parliamentary vice- 
admiral, William Goodson [q. v.], or a near 
kinsman ; and had issue a daughter, Pru- 
dence, besides the son, born in 1666, pre- 
sumably after his father's death. The widow 
married, secondly, Alexander Parker, mer- 
chant, and liad issue two sons and four 
daughters, one of whom married the Rev. 
John Watson, and was the mother of A'ice- 
Admiral Charles Watson [q. v.] 

The first mention of the younger Charles 
which can now be found is in 1690, when 
he was second lieutenant of the Foresight, 
a small 50-gun ship, commanded by Basil 
Beaumont [q. v.], sent to the north in 
July to raise men for the fleet. In 1692 he 
was second lieutenant of the Britannia, flag- 
ehi]) of Admiral Edward Russell (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) [q. v.], in the battle of Bar- 
fleur, and on 7 June was promoted by 
Russell to the command of a fireship. In 
the next year he commanded the Samuel 
and Henry, armed ship, in which he con- 
voyed the merchant fleet to Xew England. 
In November 1095 he was appointed to the 



Mary ; in December was moved to the 
Woolwich, and in April 1696 to the Green- 
wich, a 5()-ffun ship, which he commanded 
in the North Sea, the Channel, and on the 
coast of France, till the end of 1690, but 
without any opportunities of disting^uished 
service. In June 1700 he was living with 
his family at Eallingnorth, near Looe in 
Cornwall, ' about ten miles from his majesty's 
yard at Plymouth/ he wrote, and whence 
' he could be at London in four or five days, 
if required.' 

In the following February he was ap- 
pointed to the M^way for service in the 
Channel, and on 13 Jan. 1701-2 to the 
Hampton Court of 70 guns, one of fifty-one 
ships commissioned the same day. In her, 
in 1703, he accompanied Sir Clowdisley 
Shovell [q. v.] to the Mediterranean, and in 
October was detached with Rear-admiral 
George Byng (afterwards Viscount Torring- 
ton) \q. V.J to negotiate a treaty with the 
dey of Algiers (Memoirs relating to the Lord 
Torringtofty Camden Soc. pp. 112-13) ; after 
which, coming home with Byng in Novem- 
ber, his ship sustained considerable dama^^e 
and was nearly lost in the * great storm ' (1^. 
p. 117). In 1704, still in the Hampton 
Court, he again went out to the Mediter- 
ranean with Shovell, and was present at the 
reduction of Gibraltar, though having no 
actual part in the achievement. He was 
then detached with some other ships to 
Lisbon and England with convoy [cf. Rooke, 
Sib George], and was thus absent from the 
battle of Malaga. He was again in the 
Mediterranean with Shovell in 1705 ; was 
present at the capture of Barcelona, and on 
the homeward voyage was detached to 
Lisbon, returning to England early in 1706. 

In January 1706-7 he was appointed to 
the Expedition of 70 guns, as commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica and commodore of the 
first class with a captain under him. He 
sailed from Plymouth in April with nine 
ships of war and a large fleet of merchant- 
men in companv. In December he had 
news that M. du Casse was again on his way 
to the West Indies with a powerful French 
squadron intended for an attack on Jamaica. 
Further intelligence, however, convinced 
Wager that the object of this squadron was 
to convoy the Spanish treasure ships from 
Havana, and led him to plan the intercepting 
of these on their way from Portobello. The 
Spaniards, having information of his being 
at sea, postponed their sailing, and it was 
not till 28 May 1708 that he at last met 
them off Cartagena. There were in all 
seventeen ships, twelve of which were large 
and more or less heavily armed. Three, 
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carrying distinguishing pennants as admiral, 
Tice-admiral, and rear admiral, were effec- 
tively ships of war, of from 64 to 44 guns, 
with crews numerically large, and on board 
these, as Wager had been informed, was the 
treasure, variously estimated at from twenty 
to fifty millions of dollars, or from four to 
ten millions sterling. Besides the Expedi- 
tion, Wager had with him only two ships, 
the Kingston of 60 guns and the Portland of 
50; and the Spaniards, considering them- 
selves the superior force, prepared for battle. 
About sunset Wager, in the Expedition, 
engaged the Spanish admiral ; but neither 
the Kingston nor the Portland obeyed his 
signals to engage the other two ships, and 
for some time the Expedition was exposed to 
the fire of all three. After about an hour 
and a half, the Spanish admiraFs ship suddenly 
blew up. Of the seven hundred men said to 
be on board, eleven only were picked up the 
next day. The Expedition, too, nearly 
foundered by the violence of the explosion, 
the shower of falling timbers, and the quan- 
tity of water that was forced on board 
through the lower deck ports. Having at 
length cleared her of the wreck and the water. 
Wager pushed on to attack one of the other 
ships, now barely distinguishable in the 
dark. His broadsides, however, were over- 
powering ; his other two ships, guided by 
the flashes of the guns, came up, and about 
two in the morning the Spaniard, which 

E roved to be the rear-admiral, surrendered. 
»ut the Expedition had sustained much 
damage in her masts and rigging, and at 
daybreak Wager ordered the Kingston and 
Portland to chase the vice-admiral, then 
some ten or twelve miles ott". They obeyed, 
but with such excessive caution that the 
Spaniard escaped. Their captains, Timothy 
Bridge and Edward Windsor, were after- 
ward tried by court-martial, which attri- 
buted their misconduct to ' want of judgment,' 
and sentenced them to be dismissed their 
ships (Campbell, iii. 210), but the mischief 
had been done. Nearly half of the treasure 
had gone down with the admiral, and a great 
part of the remainder had escaped with the 
vice-admiral. WTiat was taken, though 
enough to make Wager a wealthy man, was 
a very small part of what might have been 
won nad these two ships been commanded 
by capable men. Still, the blow to the 
Spaniards was very great, and was increased 
by the loss of many other ships picked up by 
Wager's cruisers and by privateers, one of 
which took a prize that tne Spaniards ofiered 
to ransom for 180,000 dolmrs. In July, 
after his return to Jamaica, Wager first 
learned that on 19 Nov. 1707 he had been 



made rear-admiral of the blue. He con- 
tinued on the station for near eighteen 
months longer, in which time trade was 
protected, merchants were contented, and * a 
greater number of prizes were taken by the 
ships under his command than at any former 
period of the same length ' (Charnock), a 
distinction which at that time had a very 
considerable money value. When Wager 
returned to England in November 1709, he 
was an extremely wealthy man. 

On 8 Dec. he was knighted by the queen ; 
but he had no service afloat for several 
years. In February 1714-16 he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the navy, an office 
which he held till March 1718, when he 
was appointed one of the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty. In this post he re- 
mained till June 1733, when he was sworn 
in of the privy council and advanced to be 
first lord of the admiralty. But these offices 
did not sever him from the active service. 
On 16 June 1716 he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and in 1722 was 
nominated to the command of a squadron 
intended as a threat to Portugal. It was 
found unnecessary to push the threat further, 
and Wager did not embark ; but in 1726 he 
took command of a powerful fleet sent into 
the Baltic to anticipate or prevent any action 
of Kussia as a party to the treaty of Vienna 
(cf. Stanhope, Hist, of Eiiglandj ii. 11 ; 
Lecky, Hist, of England, i. 408-9). The 
mere presence of the fleet produced the de- 
sired effect, and neither in 1726 nor in 1727. 
when Sir John Norris (1600P-1749) [q. v.l 
had succeeded Wager, was the peace 01 
Europe broken in the north. 

In the south it was different. The Spaniards 
determined to lay siege to Gibraltar ; by the 
end of 1726 they had mustered an army of 
15,000 men in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the rock, and hostilities began early in the 
following year. In February Wager ar- 
rived with a strong fleet and large reinforce- 
ments for the garrison. Ilear-admiral Francis 
Hosier [q. v.] was sent to the West Indies 
to prevent the Spanish treasure ships leaving 
Portobello, and one of Wager's principiS 
objects was to prevent any sucn ships getting 
into Cadiz. Early in March, however, much 
to his disgust, some vessels from Havana, with 
a large amount of treasure on board, hj hug- 
ging the African shore, succeeded in slipping 
past him. He wrote to his friend and constant 
correspondent, Charles Delafaye, then secre- 
tary to the Duke of Newcastle, that there 
was a time for all things ; a time to sit still 
and a time to be active ; and that as he was 
past sixty, it was time for him to be in his 
garden at Parson's Green. This, however, 
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passed off, and he continued in command of 
the fleet, blockading Cadiz and keeping open 
the communication with Gibraltar till the 
cessation of hostilities in June 1727, and till 
the signing of the preliminaries of peace in 
February 1727-8. In April 1728 he returned 
to England with some of the ships, the 
others remaining at Gibraltar, where it was 
understood that the peace was by no means 
assured. 

In 1729 a large fleet, English and Dutch, 
under Wager, was still kept in commission 
in the Channel, and before the implied threat 
the Spaniards gave way. In June the general 
pacification was agreed to, and the definitive 
treaty was signed at Seville on 9 Nov. 



Wager married, on 8 Dec. 1691, Martha, 
daughter of Anthony Earning, a captain in 
the parliamentary navy, by Ellen, sister of 
Nehemiah Bourne [q. v.], but had no issue. 
His widow died in 1748, and was also buried 
in Westminster Abbev. The bulk of W^ager's 
property was left to Charles Bolton, the son 
of his sister Prudence, with legacies to his 
half-sister, Mary Parker, and niece, Martha 
Watson. 

[Chamocks Biogr. Nav. ii. 437; Chester'* 
Westminster Abbey Registers, pp. 363, 376; 
Commission and Warrant Books, List Books, 
and Captains' Letters in the Public Record Office. 
Still more important and interesting is hisofficial 
and semi-official correspondence with the Duke of 



After the second treaty of Vienna — con- Newcastle and Mr. Delafaye in Home Office Re- 
cluded in March 1731— it was agreed to ^^^^* Admiralty, vols. Ivii-ix.. Ixi-ii.. Ixvi-vii., 
make the landing of Don Carlos and the \ ^'^}^\ ^ ^^^ Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
Spanish troops at Leghorn an international ' T^\. ^^^®" f Transactions at Sea, and 
celebration. *^0n 10 July Wager was pro- | ^^a«i« Naval History.] J. K L. 

moted to be admiral of the blue ; and as the j WAGER, WILLIAM (^.1666), writerof 
French refused to admit that an English | interludes, is known only by his works. These 
admiral, with his flag at the main, necessarily 1 were : 1. * A very mery and pythie Commedie, 
took precedence of a French vice-admiral, I called. The longer thou livest, the more foole 
with his flag at the fore, no French ships | thou art. A myrrour very necessarie for 
^A . •_ -Li-_ i»..__x:«_ r»„^ -_ T.^_--i_K youth, and s^ially for such as are like to 

come to dignitie and promotion ; as it maye 
well appeare in the matter folowynge. Newly 
compiled bjr W. Wager. Imprinted at Lon- 
don, by William How for Richard Johnes : 



took part in the function. But an English 
fleet, under the command of Wager, going 
to the Mediterranean, joined a Spanish 
squadron, with the troops on board, and 
anchored on 15 Oct. at Leghorn. For ten 
days the festivities were kept up. On the 
2r)th Wager sailed from Leghorn, and arrived 
at St. Helens on 10 Dec. It was the end of 
his sea service. 

AVlien, in 1739, war with Spain again 
broke out, Wager was iirst lord of the ad- 
miralty, and, so far as circumstances per- 
mitted, organised the fleets for the Channel 
and West Indies. But the work was diffi- 
cult, and indeed impossible, for a war even 
with Spain. In ships, and still more in the 
administrative departments, the navy was 
at the very lowest ebb, and the first years of 
the war were not a success. AV'ager felt 
this, and that the responsibility was too 
great for his advanced years. In March 
1742 he retired from the admiralty, and in 
December was appointed treasurer of the 
navy. He held this for only a few months, 
dying on 24^ May 1743. In 1747 a monu- 
ment to his memory was erected in West- 
minster Abbey by Francis Gashry, an asso- 
ciate of Wager's at thc^ navy board, and at 
that time comptroller of the victualling. 
His portrait, by Kneller, was lent from Green- 
wich Hospital to the third loan exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1868 {Cat. No. 755). 
Other portraits by Dahl, Gibson, Isaac 
Wliood, and J. EUys were engraved by 
Faber and White (Bromley, p. 287). 



and are to be soldo at his shop under the 
Lotterie House,' b.l. n.d. 4to. An account of 
this interesting interlude is given by Collier 
in his * History of Dramatic Poetry * (ii. 248- 
258). The play is remarkable for the list 
of old songs quoted by the character Moros 
in the opening scene. 2. * The Cruell Debtter.' 
Thomas Col well's license to print this inter- 
lude is entered in 1566 in the 'Stationers' 
Register ' (Arber, i. 307). One leaf surv'ives 
in Bagford's collection of title-pages and scraps 
now in the British Museum'(Harl. MS. 5919, 
leaf 18, back). Two more leaves are in W. B. 
Scott's black-letter fragments, separately 
bound, also in the British Museum (C. 40, e. 
48). The fragments make it unlikely that the 
Shy lock story was used in the play. 3. * 'Tis 
good sleeping in a whole skin,' a manuscript, 
said to have been destroyed bv Warburton's 
servant. It may have been tlie second title 
of No. 2. 

' The Historv of the Trvall of Chevalrv ' 
(1605), reprinted in Mr. A. H. Bullen's ' Old 
English Plays ' (iii. 263), has been doubtfully 
attributed to Wager. More probable is the 
attribution to him of 'Tom Tyler and his 
Wife. An excellent old Play, as it was 
printed and acted about a hundred Years ago. 
Together with an exact Catalogue of all the 
playes that were ever yet printed. The Second 
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impression. London, 1661/ 4to. This play 
is lull of snatches of songs, like No. 1. It is 
given to Wager in the * British Museum Cata- 
logue' on the authority of the appended 
'exact catalogue/ which gives him the * Trial 
of Chivalry ' also. 

William Wager has sometimes been erro- 
neously identifi^ with William Gager [q. v.], 
a writer of Latin tragedies, who was a gra^ 
duate of Christ Church, Oxford, late in the 
sixteenth century. William Wager has also 
been confused with 

Lewis Wager {Jl. 1506), who became rec- 
tor of St. Jameses, Garlickhithe, on 2H March 
1560 (Newcoukt), and was author of * A 
New Enterlude never before this tyme im- 
printed, entreating of the Life and llepen- 
taunce of Marie Magdalene . . . made by the 
learned clarke Lewis Wager.' This was 
licensed for publication to John Charlewood 
in 1506, and an edition appeared in that year. 
It was reissued with the date 1567 on the 
title-page. The ' enterlude * was acted at the 
universities. To Lewis Wager is often at- 
tributed the * Cruell Debtter,' which is stated 
in the * Stationers' Registers ' to be by * Wager ' 
(without christian name), but its ascription 
to William seems more likely to be true (cf. 
CoLUEB, Extract from Stationers^ Company 
Begisters, 1557-70, pp. 130, 156 ; Hazlitt, 
Btblioffraphical Collections^ 2nd ser.) 

[References in text; Ward's English Dra- 
matic Dterature, i. 74 ; Fleay's Chronicle of the 
English Drama, ii. 267 ; Hazlitt's Handbook, p. 
637; Fumivall's Cnptain Cox (Ballid Soc); 
Academy, 9 March 1878.] R. B. 

WAGHORN, MARTIN (d. 1787), cap- 
tain in the navy, was on 16 Dec. 1762 pro- 
moted by Vice-admiral [Sir Samuel] Cornish 
[q. v.] to be lieutenant of the Manila, one of 
the prizes at Manila, which, though then 
commissioned, was not put on the list of the 
navy. In the following August he was ap- 
pointed, also by Cornish, to the Liverpool 
frigate, and in her he returned to England. 
In i^ovember 1764 he was put on half-pay, 
and so remained for nearly fourteen years. 
It is possible that during this time he was at 
sea in merchant ships. It does not appear 
that he was a man of property, and the half- 
pay of 28, a day was clearly not sufficient to 
maintain him in idleness. On 18 March 1778 
he was appointed to the Victory, then fitting 
for the flag of Admiral Augustus (af terwarcU 
Viscount) Keppel [q. v.] He seems to have 
continued in the Victory for upwards of three 
years, under the flag of Sir Charles Hardy 
(the younger) [q. v.] and (Sir) Francis Geary 
[q. v.], durmg the greater part of which time 
Kichard Eempenfelt [q. v.], who had probably 



known something of Waghorn in the East 
Indies, was captain of the fleet. 

On 15 Aug. 1781 Waghorn was promoted 
to be commander of the Fly sloop, and on 
6 April 1782 to be captain of the Royal 
George, in which Kempenfelt, now a rear- 
admiral, hoisted his flag. He was still cap- 
tain of the Royal George when she sank at 
Spithead on 29 Aug. 1782 [see Durham, Sir 
Philip Chableb IIendebsonCalderwood]. 
Waghorn was thrown into the water, ana, 
though much bruised, was able to keep afloat 
till he was picked up. At the court-martial 
held on 9 Sept. on vVaghom and the other 
survivors the circumstances of the accident 
were fully inquired into, and the decision of 
the court, in acquitting AVaghom and the 
others of all blame, was * that the ship was 
not overheeled ; that the captain, officers, and 
ship's company used every exertion to right 
the ship as soon as the alarm was given of 
her settling;' and it expressed the distinct 
opinion, * from the short space of time between 
the alarm being given and the sinking of the 
ship, that some material part of her frame 
gave way, which can only be accounted for 
by the general state of the decay of her 
timbers.' This is so contrary to the opinion 
noised abroad at the time, and impressed on 
popular memory by Cowper's celebrated 
verses, that it may be well to add that the 
court was composed of the full number of 
officers — thirteen — all capable men, many of 
them of very high distinction — Samuel Har- 
rington, Mark Milbanke, Alexander Hood 
(Lord Bridport), AVilliam Hotham (Lord 
Hotham), John Leveson Gower, Sir John 
Jervis (Earl of St. Vincent), Adam Duncan 

SLord Duncan) — all of whose names will be 
bund in this Dictionary. On his acquittal 
Waghorn was put on half-pay; in Septem- 
ber 1783 he was appointed to the Trusty, as 
flag-captain to Commodore Sir John Lindsay 
[q. V. ] in the Mediterranean. The ship was 
paid off* in July 1785, and Waghorn was 
again put on half-pay. He died on 17 Dec. 
1787. 

[Commission and Warrant Books, Half-pay 
Books and Minutesof the Coart Martial, vol. Ix.in 
the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

WAGHpRN, THOMAS (1800-1860), 
lieutenant in the navy and promoter of the 
overland route to India, son of a Rochester 
tradesman {Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
218), was born at Rochester on 20 Jan. 
1800. He entered the navy in 1812, passed 
his examination in 1817, and being, by the 
reduction of the navy after the peace, un- 
able to get employment, engaged nimself as 
third mate or a merchant-ship trading to 
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Calcutta. In 1819 he was appointed to the 
Bengal marine — pilot service — and continued 
in it for five years. On the outbreak of the 
first Burmese* war in 1824 he volunteered for 
active service, and was appointed to the 
company's flotilla (cf. James, Naval History y 
vi. 303), in which for two years and a half 
he commanded the cutter Matchless, and re- 
ceived the thanks of Sir John Hayes, com- 
manding the company's naval forces. It 
was probably the enormous advantage which 
the expedition derived from the services of 
the Diana steam vessel that turned Wag- 
horn's ideas in the direction of steam com- 
munication between England and India ; but 
the price of coal at Suez — about 20/. a ton 
— seemed prohibitive of any attempt made 
by the Red Sea. Inquiries convinced him 
that coal could be carried by camels from 
Cairo, and the price reduced to about 
4/. ; and in 1827 he was chosen by a com- 
mittee of merchants at Calcutta and Madras 
to go to England and endeavour to push for- 
ward the scheme. After contending against 
much opposition and prejudice, he was per- 
mitted m 1829 to make a test voyage, carry- 
ing despatches to Bombay and pledging him- 
8e& to bring back the reply within three 
months — the time taken by the fastest ships 
for the outward voyage alone. It is difficult 
now to see in what the experiment consisted, 
for communication with India by way of the 
Red Sea had been common nearly thirty 
years before. With a steamer to help him, 
Waghorn's task would have been easy; but 
though it had been arranged that a com- 
pany's steamer should meet him at Suez, the 
appointment was not kept, and Waghorn 
made the voyage from Suez to Jeddah in an 
open boat, with a mutinous crew, whom he 
kept in order and compelled to do the work 
only by the threat of a pistol in readiness for 
use. At Jeddah he got on board a vessel of 
the Bombay marine and so to Bombay, re- 
turning to London within the appointed 

time. 

This convinced those who needed con- 
vincing that the project was feasible ; but 
the real dilliculty consisted in reducing it to 
a system, and providing for the regular 
transit across the desert and a service of 
steamers down the lied Sea. This latter 
part of the work was done by the steamers 
of the Bombay marine till 1840, when it 
was taken up by the P. & O. company; but 
the merit of overcoming the difficulty of the 
desert was Waghom's alone. He associated 
with the Arabs, he lived in their tents, and 
gradually taught them that pay was better 
than plunder. He established a regular ser- 
vice of caravans, built eight halting-places 



between Cairo and Suez, and made what had 
been a dangerous path beset with robbers a 
secure highway. Before he left Egypt in 
1841 he had a service of English carruiges, 
vans, and horses, to convey travellers. It 
was probably in acknowledgment of the 
national importance of his work that, on 
23 March 1842, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy, but he never 
served. In actual fact his connection with 
the navy had ended in 1817. 

In 1837, in concert with George WTieatley, 
he organised a shipping business in London, 
which was carried on under -the style of 
Waghorn & Co., and afterwards became, as 
it now is, G. W. Wheatley & Co., carrying 
on the business of ' general shipping and 
forwarding agents,' under the name of the 
'Globe Express.' From his leaving Egypt 
in 1841 Waghorn seems to have been prin- 
cipally engaged in developing their business, 
though making repeated visits to Egypt 
He died in London on 7 Jan. 1850. He 
was married, but left no issue. In August 
1888 a statue to his memory erected at Chat- 
ham was unveiled by Lord Northbrook. A 
portrait, painted by Sir George Hayter, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

Waghorn was the author of several pam- 

Ehlets, all in connection with the work of 
is life. They include, among others, * Par- 
ticulars of an Overland Journey from Lon- 
don to Bombay by Way of the Continent, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea' (London, 1831, 
8vo, privately printed) ; * Egypt as it is in 
1837 ' (London, 8vo ; revised* 1838) ; * Over- 
land Mails to India and China' (London, 
1843, 8vo) ; and 'Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. K. Gladstone on the Extension of Steam 
Navigation from Singapore to Port Jackson ' 
(London, 1846, 8vo). 

[Low's History of the Indian Navy. i. 521- 
630 ; Gent. Mag. 1850, i. 217 ; Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, R.N., Pioneer of the Overland Route to 
India (with portrait), 1894; a brief 'sketch* 
by P. E. Clunn ; information from Messrs.Wheat- 
ley.] J. K. L. 

WAGSTAFFE, JOHN (1633-1677), 
writer on witchcraft, born in Cheapside in 
1633, was the son of John AVagstaffe of 
London. He was educated in St. Paul's 
school, and was Pauline exhibitioner from 
1649 to 1658. He matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 22 Nov. 1650, proceeded 
B.A. on 18 Oct. 1653, and M.A. on 9 July 
1656. He was incorporated at Cambridge 
in 1668. On the death of his uncle he suc- 
ceeded to his estate at Hasland in Derby- 
shire. Wood says that after taking his 
degrees he * applied himself to the study 
of politics and learning.* He wrote little. 
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and injured his health by the 'continued 
bibbing of strong and high-tasted liquors/ 
and died *m a manner distracted' at his 
lodgings in Holbom, opposite Chancery 
L«ane, on 2 Sept. 1677, and was buried in 
Guildhall Chapel. He was unmarried. Let- 
ters of administration were granted to his 
aunt (father's sister), Judith Uow, on 4 Sept. 
1677. In person he was * a little, crooked 
man, and of a despicable presence/ and his 
book on witchcraft created much mirth among 
the wits of Oxford, as he himself looked 
like a little wizard.' In his book he threw 
doubt on the truth of the alleged instances 
of contracts between spirits and men and 
women, pronounced them to be * ridiculously 
absurd, and some of them so impossible for 
all the devils in hell to accomplish.* He 
considered the tales as ' P&rtlj founded in 
mistaken interpretations or Scnpture, partly 
in the knavish and gainful impostures of 
some men, partly in the vain, toolish cre- 
dulity of other men.' His position was as- 
sailed by Meric Casaubon [a. v.] in the second 
Sart of his book * Of Creaulity and Incre- 
ulity/ 1670, and in a work entitled *The 
Opinion of Witchcraft vindicated,* by U. T., 
1670. The attacks called forth a second and 
enlarged edition of Wag8taffe*s book. 

He published: 1. 'Historical Keflections 
on the Bishop of Rome,' Oxford, 1660. 
2. *The Question of Witchcraft debated/ 
London, 1669, 1671, 1711 (in German under 
the title of Ausgefiihrte Materie der Hexerey , 
oder die Meinung derjenigen, die glauben 
dass es Hexen gebe, deutlich widerlegt'). 
He contributed a Greek poem to * Britannia 
Rediviva/ Oxford, 1660. 

[Harl. MS. 6670, f. 317 ; Gardiner's Reg. of St. 
Paul's School, p. 44 ; Foster's Alumni ; Wood's 
Athens (Bliss), iii. cols. 1113-14; Admon. Act 
Book, September, 1677.] B. P. 



WAGSTAFFE, Sib JOSEPH (/. 16^>5), 
royalist, bom about 1612, was probably the 
seventh and youngest son of Richard Wag- 
staffe of Herberburv in Warwickshire, by 
bis wife Anne, daughter of John Hanslap of 
Stonythorpe in the same county ( Visit War' 
vnckshire, 1619, p. 289; Duodale, Warwick- 
shire, i. 364, 631). Thomas Wagstaffe [q. v.], 
the nonjuror, and W^illiam Wagstaffe [q. vj 
were connected with the same family. 

Joseph was a soldier of fortune, and at the 
beginnmg of 1642 was major in an Irish re- 
giment in the service of France (Cal, Claren- 
don State Papers, i. 222). In June 1642 he 
became lieutenant-colonel in the army de- 
stined by the parliament for the recovery 
of Ireland, and in the following autumn 
held the same rank in Hampden's regiment 
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of foot in the Earl of Essex's armv (Pea- 
cock, Army Lists, pp. 46, 70). Taken pri- 
soner by the royalists in January 1643, he 
changed sides and accepted a commission to 
raise a regiment for the king (Mercurius 
Aulicus, 6 Jan. 1643 ; Black, Oxford Doc- 
guets, p. 1). Subsequently he was major- 
general of foot under l^nce Maurice in the 
west of England, was knighted at Crediton 
on 27 July 1644, and distmguished himself 
by his soldierly retreat in the disastrous 
battle of Lanf^ort (Stmonds, Diary, p. 2 ; 
Memoirs of Sir Richard Bulstrode, p. 140 ; 
CaL Clarendon Papers, i. 263, 290). 

In 1666 the western royalists asked for 
Wagstaffe to be their leader in their in- 
tended rising against Cromwell, he being 
well known to tnem and generally beloved. 
Clarendon characterises him as fitted ' rather 
for execution than counsel, a stout man who 
looked not far before him, yet he had a great 
companionableness in his nature, which ex- 
ceedmgly prevailed with those who in the 
intermission of fighting loved to spend their 
time in jollity and mirth.' With about two 
hundred Wiltshire royalists Wagstaffe en- 
tered Salisbury early on 12 March 1666, and 
proclaimed Charles II. The judges on cir- 
cuit and sheriff were seized in tneir beds, 
and Wagstaffe thought of hanging them as 
a seasonable example, but was prevented by 
the opposition of Colonel Penruddock and 
the country gentlemen. Leaving Salisbury 
with about four hundred men, the royalists 
marched into Dorset, but gained few 
recruits on their way. When they entered 
Somerset their numbers began to diminish, 
and the few who remained were taken 
or dispersed by Captain Unton Croke at 
South Molton on the niffht of 14 March. 
AVagstaffe himself escaped all the searches 
made after him, and was back in Holland by 
July (Clabendon, i?^6tf //ion, xiv. 130-4; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1665, p. 246 ; Nicholas 
Papers, ii. 240, 243, 259-02). Ho sur\'iyed 
the Restoration, petitioned for the reversion 
of an office whicii he did not obtain, and 
received a small grant of some of the late 
king's goods in 1662 {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 288, 1661-2 p. 636). 

fAutborities mentioned in the article. On the 
rismg headed by Wagstaffe, see ' Cromwell and 
the Insurrection of 1655/ in the English His- 
torical Review for 1888-9.] C. H. F. 

WAGSTAFFE, THOMAS (1646-1712), 
nonjuror, who belonged to a family long 
settled in the county of Warwick, was bom 
on 13 Feb. 1645 at Binley in Warwickshire, 
and was named after his father, who had 
settled there and married Anne Avery of 
Itdiington. He was related to Sir Joseph 
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Wagstaffe [q. v.l and to Dr. William Wag- 
stane [q.v.J Thomas was educated at the 
Charterhouse, whence he passed in Lent 
term 1660 to New Inn Hall, Oxford, gra- 
duating B. A. on 15 Oct. 1664, M. A. on 20 June 
1667. Just two years after, he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop llackett of Lichfield, and 
in the same year priest by Bishop Henshaw 
of Peterborough, upon his institution to the 
benefice of Alartinsthorpe. He afterwards 
became chaplain to Sir Richard Temple 
(1634-1697) [q. v.], and was made curate of 
Stowe. In 1684 ne was preferred to the 
chancellorship of Lichfield Cathedral and to 
the prebend of Alderwas in the same cathe- 
dral, by James II, the bishop (Wood) being 
incapacitated through his suspension from 
making the appointment. In tne same year, 
also at the presentation of the king as patron 
of the rectory of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, Lon- 
don, which after the great fire had been 
united with the neighbouring parish of St. 
Margaret Pattens, he was appointed first 
rector of the joint benefice. Of this and of 
his cathedral stall he was deprived at the 
revolution, as he refused to take the new 
oaths. For some time he made his living 
by practising as a physician, still wearing 
his canonical habit. As such he prescribed 
for Archbishop Sancroft and for Bishop Tur- 
ner of Ely. With the archbishop he spent 
some time before his death at Fressingfield 
in Suffolk, whither he had retired from Lam- 
beth Palace, after his deprivation, to a small 
estate of his own. Wagstaffe therefore was 
able to give some account of the archbishop's 
illness and death, which he did in * A Letter 
out of Suffolk ' (London, 1G94, 4to; reprinted 
in vol. iii. of* Somers's Tracts,' 1751, 4to). 
He must have been successful in his new 
profession, for, encouraged by him, his future 
son-in-law. Dr. AVilliam Wagstaffe [q. v.], 
came up to London and eventually secured 
the appointment of physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 

In 1693 the nonjurors took st eps to continue 
a succession of their bishops under the Suf- 
fi-agan Bishops Act of Henry VIII, which 
had not been in force since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (it had been contemplated 
to make use of it during the Commonwealth, 
when the number of the bishops was reduced 
to about nine, but the IJestoration made such 
a step needless). Dr. George Hickes [q. v.] 
went over to St. Germain in 1693 with a 
nominal list of most of the nonjurors, from 
which the king selected the names of Hickes 
himself and Wagstaflb for bishops. As the 
nonjurors held that James was dejiwe king, 
and Lloyd, whose suffragans the new bishops 
were to be, though deprived, was bishop 



of Norwich, Sancroft still being regarded as 
primate, it was thought that the conditions 
of the act were duly complied with. Before 
giving his consent to this scheme James had 
secured the approval of Innocent XII, of 
Harlay, archbishop of Paris, and of Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux. Wagstaffe therefore was 
nominated bishop of Ipswich, and Hickes 
of Thetford, both in the diocese of Norwich. 
Their consecrations took place on the feast 
of St. Matthias, 24 Feb. 1694, at the house 
of the Rev. Mr. Giffard at Southgat« in 
the parish of Enfield, near London, which 
apparently was occupied by White, the de- 
prived bishop of Peterborough. A third 
bishop — Lloyd of Norwich taking the lead — 
took part in the ceremony, viz. Turner, de- 
prived of Ely. The service, doubtless for 
prudential reasons, was quite private, and 
the consecrations were for a long time un- 
known to some of the leading nonjurors. 
Even Heame, who at Oxford was in fre- 
quent communication with Hickes and 
Wagstaffe, knew nothing of these consecra- 
tions as late as 1732. The only persons pre- 
sent were, besides the bishops, Liora Clarendon 
and a notary named Douglas. Wa^taffe 
joined with the former in attesting Hickes's 
deed of consecration, Hickes doing a like 
service for him. There is no record of Wag- 
staffe performing any episcopal duties. There 
were no consecrations during his lifetime, nor 
does it appear that he ordained any of the few 
admitted to holy orders during that time. Ap- 
parently he passed much of the rest of his days 
in AVarwicKshire, though he was present 
when holy communion was piven to Kettle- 
well on his deathbed in London in 1695; and 
in the following year, after a warrant for his 
apprehension, he appeared with Bishop Tho- 
mas Ken[q. v.] and three more of the deprived 
bishops, besides others, before the privy coun- 
cil, on account of his share in the * charitable 
recommendation ' on behalf of the * extreme 
want' of the nonjuring clerjry and their 
families. lie was released, with the others, 
on 23 May. The ' Post Boy ' of 23-5 Oct. 
1712 thus records his death : * On Friday 
the 17th instant died the Reverend Dr. Wag- 
staffe, at his house at Binley, near Coventry. 
He was a person of extraordinary judgment, 
exemplary piety, and unusual learning; and 
had he not had the misfortune to dissent from 
the established government by not taking 
the oaths, as he had all the qualities of a 
great divine, and a governor of the church, 
so he would have filled deservedly some of 
tlie highest stations in it.* 

Wagstaffe was the author of several 
pamphlets, the best known being his * Vin- 
dication of King Charles the Martyr, proving 
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that his Majesty was the author of EUav 
Baa-iKiKri ' (London, 1(593; another edit. 1697, 
8vo ; Wagstaffe published * A Defence of the 
Vindication * in 1699, 4to), and his * Present 
State of Jacobitism in England* (1701?), 
in answer to Bishop Burnet, who had 
advised the nonjurors to end their troubles b^ 
taking the oaths. To this Wagstaffe ironi- 
cally rejoins that it was 'a kindness with the 
utmost unkindness in the belly thereof,' and 
goes on to contrast the severity with which 
the nonjurors were treated with the compara- 
tive leniency of Cromwell under the Common- 
wealth, or even of Elizabeth, towards those 
who heldto the unreformed religion. Burnet 
replied in * The Present State of Jacobitism in 
Ei^land. TheSecondPart'(1702,4to). Wag- 
stane^s learning included ritual ; some manu- 
script notes on the subject by him are ap- 
pended to a copy of the * Sarum Ordinale ' 
m the British Museum. His other pam- 
phlets included * A Letter to the Author of a 
late Letter out of the Country occasioned by 
a former Letter to a Member of the House 
of Commons concerning the Bishops lately 
in the Tower and now under Suspension * 
(1690 ? 4to) ; ' An Answer to a late Pam- 
phlet entitled " Obedience and Submission to 
the present Government demonstrated from 
Bishop Overairs * Convocation Book,' " with 
a postscript in answer to Dr. Sherlock's " Case 
of Allegiance," ' London, 1692 ; * An Answer 
to Dr. Sherlock's " Vindication of the Case 
of Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers " made 
in Reply to an Answer to a late Pamphlet en- 
titled ** Obedience and Submission to the pre- 
sent Government demonstrated from Bi^op 
Overall's * Convocation Book,' " with a post- 
script in answer to Dr. Sherlock's " Case of 
Allegiance,"' London, 1692; * An Answer to 
a Letter of Dr. Sherlock written in Vindi- 
cation of that part of Josephus's " History " 
which gives the Account of Jaddas' Sub- 
mission to Alexander, in answer to the piece 
entitled ** Obedience and Submission to the 
present Government"' (1691, 4to); 'Re- 
marks on some late Sermons, and in parti- 
cular on Dr. Sherlock's Sermon at the Temple, 
December the 30th, 1694, in a Letter to a 
Friend ' (1695, 4to) ; * A Letter to a Gentle- 
man elected a Knight of the Shire to serve 
in the present Parliament,' London, 1694 ; 
* An Account of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment in relation to the Recoining of Clipped 
Money,* London, 1696 (1696, 4to; another 
edit. 1697-8; a proclamation was issued 
in 1696 by the King for the discovery of 
the author of the pamphlet, which was 
published anonymously). He had a fine 
library, which was sold in London by 
Fletcher Gyles in 1713. 



Wagstaffe married Martha Broughton, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. 
His first-bom son died in infancy. One of 
his daughters married Dr. William Wag- 
stafie, before mentioned. 

The second son, Thomas Waqstappb 
(1692-1770), was, like his father, a promi- 
nent nonjuror. He was bom, shortly after 
his father's deprivation, in 1692. About 
1713 he was a frequent correspondent with 
Heame at Oxford, and seems to have visited 
him there. At that time he was closely 
associated with Hickes and Hilkiah Bedford 
[q. v.] in London, where his writings were 
published as late as 1725. In 1718 he was 
ordained deacon by Jeremy Collier, one of 
the nonjurors' bishops, and, by the same, 
priest in the following year. The ordinations 
I took place in the chapel of Richard Lawrence, 
' afterwards also a nonjurors' bishop, the 
author of * Lay Baptism Invalid,' on College 
Hill, in the city of London. At that time 
Wags tafle was keeper of the nonj urors' church 
registers, as appears from a manuscript note 
signed by the principal nonjurors in a copy of 
their prayer-book in the library of Sion Col- 
lege. It is uncertain when he went to Rome, 
but apparently he was there some time before 
1 738, and had been engaged in collating manu- 
scripts in the Vatican and Barberini libraries. 
In the library of Sion College is treasured 
one result of his labours, thus described by 
its donor, the Rev. J. Berriman : * In the 
year 1738 I obtained from ye very learned 
Mr. Thomas AVagstaffe y" at Rome, a more 
particular Ace* of ye Greek MSS. of St. 
Paul's Epistles in ye Vatican Library and 
that of Cardinal Barbarini y" had been ever 
before communicated to the world. Mr. 
Wagstaffe had for some time free access to 
ye Vatican & ye Liberty of collecting MSS.' 
The donor received this manuscript through 
the hands of Dr. Bedford, son of Hilkiah Bed- 
ford. W^hile at Rome Wagstafl^e held the 
office of Anglican chaplain to the Chevalier 
St. George, and to his son, Charles Edward. 
The Scottish Jacobites were hopeful that he 
would be able to convert the latter and so 
strengthen their cause. He seems to have 
been consulted by Charles Edward, who 
writes thus to his father from Perth, 10 Sept. 
1745 : ' I must not close this letter without 
doing justice to vour Majesty's Protestant 
subjects, who, I found, are as zealous in your 
cause as the Roman Catholics, which is what 
Dr. Wagstafie often told me I should find 
them.* Again, eleven days later, and after 
the battle of Prestonpans : ' I remember Dr. 
Wagstaffe (with whom I wish I had con- 
versed more frequently, for he always told 
me the tmth) once said that I must not 
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}\xdge of the English clergy by the bishops, lished in 1722 ' A Letter showing the Danger 

who are not promoted for their ability and and Uncertainty of inoculating the Snull 

learning, but for very different talents/ Pox/ and edited, with a preface, the ana- 

Wagstaffe seems to have been much re- tomical manual of James Drake f q. v.], en* 

r ted at Rome for his learning and general titled ' Authropologia Nova.* He was a 

acter. He died there on 3 Dec. 1770. lo^er of good company, and, spending more 

Besides his own, he was familiar with seven time in society than in study, became im- 

languages. He was described as * a fine, well- poverished and, in consequence, melancholy, 

bred old gentleman, and, what is still in- In March 1725 he obtained formal leave of 

finitely more valuable, a sincere, pious, ex- absence from St. Bartholomew's {Original 

emplary, good Christian, so conspicuously so Minute-book), and went to Bath for his 

that the people there were wont to say that health. He died there on 5 May 1725. 
had he not been a Heretic, he ought to have * The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 

been canonised/ He put forth several pam- Wagstaffe ' was published in October 1725 

phlets, chiefly on the usages of the church, (cf. Misfs Journal^ 16 Oct.) A second edi- 

a subject of controversy with the nonjurors tion appeared in 1726. The pieces had ap- 

at the time. peared separately, and have sumcient literary 

[Lathbury's Nonjaror«, pp. 97, 228 sq. ; Chal- merit in the opinion of Charles Wentworth 

mere's Biographical Dictionary ; BiographieUni- YfiXke (Papers of a Cr/^ic) to justify a con- 

verselle ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes ; Records jecture that Swift was their real author. Sir 

of the New ConHecrot ions ; Hawkins's Life of 'Henry Craik, in his 'Life of Swift* (chap, xi.). 

Ken; Hearne's CoUections (Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; holds Dilke's hypothesis to be almost irre- 

Lichfield WilisandAdrninistnitions 1616-1642 ; gistible. The Rev. Whitwell Elwin has, on 

?7fi3-7oT """^^ ^'"^ r^^^^^ ^^^ ^*^®' ^*"^' expressed an opinion that 

1763 70. J . ii. J?. ^j^^ evidence contained in the volume, and 

WAGSTAFFE, AVILUAM, M.D. confirmed by contemporary records, proves 
(1685-1726), physician, was bom at Cub- that the true author is the one named on the 
lington in Buckinghamshire, of which his title-page. ' A Commentary on the History 
father, a younger son of the ancient family of Tom Thumb,' the first piece, is written to 
of his name, seated at Knight cote in W^ar- ridicule the two numbers of the ' Spectator' 
wickshire, was rector. He was nearly related which praise Chevy Chase. * Crispin, the 
to Sir Joseph Wagstaffe [q. v.] and to the Cobblers Confutation,' is an attack on Ben- 
Colonel Wagstaffe who was prominent at the jamin Hoadly (1676-1701) [q. v.], and ' The 
retakincr of the close of Lichfield Cathedral. R^jpresentation of the Loyal Subjects of Al- 




and MA. on 5 May 1707. lie left Oxford numerous passages in the * Englishman ' and 
in 1 707 and went to live in London, where its editor (Steele himself credited Swift with 
his relative Thomas Wufrstaffe [q. v.], the this piece; cf.AiXKEN, Zi/e o/*S/«<»/<», i. 415). 
nonjuror, carried on a practice of physic, < A Letter from the Facetious Dr. Andrew 
which, as it was based on academical train- Tripe at Bath ' is an attack on John Wood- 
ing and extensive reading, and was under- ward [q. v.l after his encounter with Richard 
taken from a necessity due to a fidelity to Mead [q. v.] Wagstaffe had no personal en- 
conscience, was not interfered with by the mity against Steele, whom he did not know 
College of Physicians, which then had power by 'sight. Daniel Turner [q. v.], who had 
to stop all unlicensed practice, ^^'illiam met him in consultation, praises his honesty 
AVagstaffe acquired a taste for medical and good nature {Physiciayis Legacy Sur- 
studies, and married Thomas Wagstaffe's vey€d,Tp.2). He was a friend of John Freind 
daughter, who died soon afterwards. He [q. v.], and had probablv met Swift at Charles 
married, secondly, the daughter of Charles Bernard's (Journal to Stella). He applauded 
Bernard [q.v.], surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Sacheverell, and was a high churchman and 
Hospital, and graduated M.B. and M.D. as a hater of the whigs. 
a grand compounder at Oxford on 8 July r,,, , ,^_. ., .. ... . 

1714. He was elected a fellow of the Col- [.^Vorks, 1725, ...th a biographical preface 
1 f 1^-1 ' ' o.-> rk T'lo 1 "Winch contains evidence that llenn* X<evett 
lege of Physicians on J2 Dec. 1/18, and was ^ ^ ^ ^„^ ^^ ^^^ physicians to St. Bartholo- 
a censor in 1/20. He became reader on J^^^.^^ ^^ ^^s author; Hunk's Coll. of Phys. 
anatomy to the Barber-Surgeons on 15 Dec. ji. 59. Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, i. 323-7 ; 
I7I0, and, on the death ot Dr. Salisbury St. Bartholomew's Hospital manuscript Minute- 
Cade, was on 29 Dec. 1720 elected physician book ; Norman Moore's Letter on Wagstaffe in 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He pub- Athemeum, 10 Jime 1882.] N. M. 
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WAINEWRIGHT, THOMAS GRIF- 
FITHS (1794-1862), poisoner and art critic, 
son of Thomas Wainewright of Chelsea, by his 
wife Ann (1773-1794), was born at Chiswick 
in October 1794. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Ralph Griffiths [q. v.], publisher 
of the * Monthly Review,* to whom he owed 
his second name. Having lost both his 

nnts in infancy, Wainewright was adopted 
lis grandfather, and brought up at Lin- 
den House, Tumham Green (cf. Faulkner, 
Chtsunckf 1845, p. 466 ; the house was pulled 
down in 1878, see Phillimore's Chtswick, 
pp. 246-8). Dr. Griffiths had not altogether 
approved of his daughter's marriage in 1793, 
and on his death in September 1803 he was 
careful to deduct the amount of his daughter 
Ann's portion from the sum in the new four 
per cent, annuities which he bequeathed in 
trust to his grandson, Thomas Griffiths. The 
latter went to school at the well-known aca- 
demy of Charles Bumey, where he evinced 
remarkable skill as a draughtsman. On leav- 
ing school his position at Linden House 
served him as an mtroduction to literary and 
artistic circles ; he met Fusel i and Flaxman, 
and he adopted the ailected tone of a youthful 
dilettante. It seems probable that he worked 
for some months during 1814 in the studio of 
Thomas Phillips, and there is a tradition that 
while the academician was engaged upon the 
well-known portrait of Bvron, Wainewright 
executed a less flattering likeness of the poet 
on his own account (see Notes and (Queries, 8th 
ser. i. 455 ; Allahabad Morning Posfj 26 March 
1892). Finding his apprenticeship irksome, 
he is said to have entered first the guards 
and then a yeomanry regiment ; but after a 
brief experience of the army, in the course 
of which he imbibed a taste for whisky punch, 
he sold his commission and turned to art- 
journalism as a more congenial profession. 
A severe illness, accompanied by hypo- 
chondria and neurotic symptoms, may have 
contributed to this change of plan. Under the 
pseudonyms of Egomet Bonmot and Janus 
Weathercock he was a fairly frequent con- 
tributor to the ' London Magazme ' from 
1820 to 1823. John Scott (1783-1821) [cj.v.], 
the editor, knew something of Wainewright, 
and secured his services from the outset : and 
he vnrote with a fluency that is often fulsome 
on such topics as 'Sentimentalities on the 
Fine Arts* and * Dogmas for Dilettantes.* 
His connection with the periodical brought 
him into contact with Hood, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Charles 
Lamb, who spoke of * kind, light-hearted 
Wainewright as the magazine's best stay. 
Such a description is a testimony to his in- 
sinuating manner. Be Quincey says that 



there seemed a tone of sinceritv and native 
sensibility about Wainewright s judgments 
upon Da Vinci, Titian, and others of the great 
masters, 'as in one who spoke for himself 
and was not merely a copier from books.' De 
Quincey was interested in him for this 
reason, and hence also came a claim upon 
the attention of Lamb. The verdict of otner 
contemporaries describes him at about this 
time as an over-dressed young man, 'his 
white hands bespangled with regal ring^s, 
with an undress military air and the con- 
versation of a smart, lively, heartless, vo- 
luptuous coxcomb.' Procter mentions among 
his attributes an effeminate manner, thick, 
sensual lips, and wavering voice, scarcely 
above a whisper. More singular than the 
verdict of Charles Lamb is the indulgent eye 
with which so acute a critic as Hazlitt re- 
garded Wainewright's prose, especially when 
one remembers the acrimony with which he 
attacked the ' florid euphemisms' of ' Vivian 
Grey' in his essay on the 'Dandy School.' 
The real apostle of this school was Waine- 
wright. 

Soon after he began writing for the ' Lon- 
don' Wainewright became an exhibitor at 
the lioyal Academy, his pictures there com- 
prising 'A Romance from Undine' (1821), 
'Paris in the Chamber of Helen' (1822), 
' The Milkmaid's Song' (1824), • Scene from 
" Der Freischutz"' (1826), ' Sketch from La 
Gerusalemme Liberata' (1825). He ex- 
celled, it is said, not in oils, but in water- 
colour and monochrome sketches and in 
crayon drawings. The British Museum 
print-room possesses a sepia drawing by him, 
coarse and indelicate both in subject and 
treatment, but by no means devoid of techni- 
cal skill (it is officially entitled ' a lady pass- 
ing two lovers who are seated on a bank 
embracing,' purchased from Mr. Phillips in 
1885). 

By means of occasional work with his 
pen and pencil, and by now and again a 
smart bit of cozening in the capacity of art 
dealer, Wainewright endeavoured to eke out 
the scanty annuity of 200/. or thereabouts 
which he derived from the legacy of his 
grandfather. His normal expenses were 
enhanced in 1821, for in that year he married 
Frances Ward, the daughter by her first 
husband of Mrs. Abercromby, a widow re- 
siding at Mortlake. The married couple lived 
at Twickenham, and then in Great Marl- 
borough Street, and we hear of Wilkie, 
Macready, Lamb, Talfourd, and otherpersons 
of distinction dining at their house. Waine- 
wright had no reason to be ashamed of his 
cellar; he exhibited to his guests the paces 
of his fine horse Contributor. His inherent 
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taste for luxury was displayed in his ma- 
jolica, his proof engravings, his exotic plants, 
and similar foibles. The financial pressure 
must already have been very great when in 
1826, in the names of his trustees, he forged 
an order upon the Bank of England to pay 
him a moiety of the capital sum to the in- 
terest of which alone he was entitled. 

Next year Wainewright made a final 
venture as an author by the publication of 
a curious and rare little volume, entitled 
' Some Passages in the Life of Egomet Bon- 
mot, Esq. Edited by Mr. Mwaughaim, and 
now first published by M E ' (London, 1827, 
12mo, British Museum) ; it consists of some 
forty-seven pages, of which at least forty are 
devoted to sneers at rival authors. 

In 1828 Wainewright and his wife were 
invited to go and reside under the roof of 
their bachelor uncle, GeorgeEd ward Gritfiths, 
at Linden House. Within a year of their 
going there Griffiths died 'suddenlv,' and 
the house and property, now consiclerably 
reduced in value, passed to Wainewright, 
who was by this time head over ears in debt. 
He now arranged for his wife's mother and 
two half-sisters, Helen and Madeleine, to 
make their home at Linden House. In 1830 
he insured Helen's life for sums of 3,000/. 
and 2,000/. respectively in the Palladium 
and Eagle offices; the insurance in both 
cases covered only a short period of from 
two to three years. Other negotiations of 
a similar kind were obstructed by the * ob- 
stinacy' of Helen's mother. Conveniently 
for Waiiiewright's purpose, she died very 
suddenly in August 1 830. He proceeded to 
quadruple the amount insured, and then re- 
moved tempornrily from Linden House to 
lodgings at 12 Conduit Street. There, on 
21 Dee. (the day to which a bill of sale on 
Waine Wright's eilects had been allowed to 
stand over), Helen Abercroraby died in great 
agony, the symptoms of her brief illness being 
described by her nurse as identical with 
those of her mother and George Griffiths ; 
her age when she died was twenty-one years 
and nine months. Waine\\Tigbt's remark- 
able foresight failed him in but one point ; 
owing to the many suspicious circumstances 
attending the proposals made in the name 
of Miss Abercromby, the insurance offices 
refused to pay, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he managed to raise a loan of 
1,000/. on the security of his claims. With 
what remained of this, after paying the most 
pressing of his creditors, he crossed over in 
the spring of 1831 to Boulogne. His career 
during the next six years is almost a blank, 
but he is known to have spent a considerable 
term in prison at Paris. The police there 



found some strychnine upon his person. In 
June and again in December lo36 Waine- 
wright's case against the insurance companies 
for non-payment was tried before Lord 
! Abinger and the court of exchequer, and at 
the conclusion of the second and fuller trial 
the jury (who had previously disagreed) 
founa promptly for the defendyants on the 
ground of misrepresentation and of Miss 
Abercromby having no real interest in the 
insurance (3 Dec. 1835 ; see Times, 4 Dec.) 

In June 1837 Wainewright returned to 
England, and shortly after his arrival in 
* London was arrested at a Covent Garden 
hotel by Forrester, the Bow Street runner, 
upon a warrant obtained against him by the 
Bank of England for the forgery of 1826. 
He was tried at the Old Bailey on 6 July. 
Having pleaded guilty to uttering the forged 
cheque, the bank consented to waive the 
capital charge, and he was sentenced by the 
recorder to transportation to \bxl Diemen's 
Land for life. While in Newgate he was 
recognised by Macready, who was being 
shown over the gaol in company with For- 
ster and Charles Dickens. He is stated to 
have tacitly admitted that he poisoned Helen 
Abercrombv, and to have urged in extenua- 
tion that sne had very thick ankles. To a 
Lombard Street visitor he is said to have 
retorted, * Sir, you city men enter upon vour 
speculations and take your chances of them. 
Some of your speculations succeed, and some 
fail. Mine happen to have failed.' More 
plaintive in tone is the Pinchbeck petition 
(^fuU of maudlin* art sentiment' and insolent 
twaddle about ' the ideal') addressed in 1844 
to Sir John Eardley Wilmot, the lieutenant- 
governor of Van Diemen's Land. The ticket- 
of-leave which he petitioned for was refused. 
He is said to have executed a number of 
pastel and watercolour portraits while a con- 
vict at Hobart Town, and he died in the 
hospital there in 1852. 

In his supersensual propensities, his fond- 
ness for cats, and in other respects, Waine- 
wright presents some notable points of 
similarity to the notorious French criminal 
Lacenaire. His literary talent has been 
exaggerated, and he has no claim whatever 
to rank with erratic men of genius such as 
Villon or Cellini, or Casanova or Verlaine. 
His personality has, however, attracted a 
good deal of attention from the modem 
school of criminologists as present ing a perfect 
example of *the intuitive criminal* in his 
most highly developed state — fortunately a 
very rare phenomenon. His life, too, has 
inspired some well-known fiction. In Buhver 
Lytton's *Lucretia' he appears as Vamey, 
and Lucretia Clavering is supposed to be 
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Idrs. Wainewriglit. The sight of him in 
Kewgate and what he subsequently learned 
of his history suggested to Charles Dickens 
the melodramatic novelette * Hunted Down/ 
A number of Wainewright's * Essays and 
Criticisms/ contributed to the * London 
Macazine/ were edited by Mr. W. C. Ilozlitt 
with a biographical introduction in 1880 
(London, 8vo). Opposite p. xxix appears a 
reproduction of a pretty head in red chalk, 
a drawing by Wainewrig^ht of his unhappy 
victim, Ilelen Abercromby. No portrait of 
the murderer is known to exist. 

[Hazlitt's Introduction, 1830; Twelve Bad 
Men, ed. Seccombe (a detailed study of Waine- 
wright by Mr. A. G. Allen, who compares his 
modus operandi with that of WiHiHrn Palmer, 
the Rugeley poisoner) ; Phillimore's Historical 
Notes on Chiswick, 1897; Talfourd's Memoirs 
of Charles Lamb; Macready's Diary and Ke- 
miniscences, i. 225-6 ; De Quincey's Works, ed. 
Masson, v. 246-51 ; B. W. Procter's Auto- 
biographical Fragment and Notes, 1877 ; Vize- 
telly's Autobiographical Reminiscences ; Thorn- 
bury's Old Stories Retold ; Ellis's Criminal, 
1890, pp. 12, 96, 127, 163, 178, 195 ; Gent. Mag. 
1829, i. 189; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. i. 454, 
iii. 307; M^moires, K^v^Iations et Po^'sics de 
Lacenaire, Paris, 1836 ; Fortnightly Reriew, 
January 1889 (an testhetic 'study' called 'Pen, 
Pencil, and Poison,* by Mr. Oscar Wilde).] 

T S 

WAIT, DANIEL GUILFORD (1789- 
1860), Hebrew scholar, bom in 1789, was 
the son of Daniel Wait of Bristol. He 
matriculated from University College, Ox- 
ford, on 20 Oct. 1809, and removed to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, whence he 

fraduated LL.B. in 1819 and LL.D. in 
824. He was ordained as curate in Puckle- 
church, near Bristol, and on 12 March 1819 
was presented to the rectorjr of Blagdon in 
Somerset. Wait was an orientalist of some 
learning. His first publication in 1811 was 

* A Defence of a Critique of the Hebrew 
Word Nachash,' London, 8vo, in which he 
supported the conclusion that Eve was 
deceived by a serpent and not by an ape, as ! 
Adam Clarke [q. v.] had urged in the 

* Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal.' 
His chief work, 'Jewish, Oriental, and 
Classical Antiquities' (Cambridge, 8vo), 
which appeared in 1823, was compiled with 
much labour and research. Wait died at 
Blagdon, unmarried, on 30 Sept. 1850. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. * An Inquiry into the Religious 
Knowledge which the Heathen Philosophers 
derived from the Jewish Scriptures,* Cam- 
bridge, 1813, 8vo. 2. *A Comparison of 
certain Traditions found in the Thalmud, 
Targumiy and Rabbinical Writers, with cir- 



cumstances in the Life of our Saviour/ 
Cambridge, 1814, 8vo. 3. *A Critical 
Examination of some few Scripture Texts, 
which maintain the Doctrine of a Trinity 
in Unity,* London, 1819, 8vo. 4. * A Course 
of Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge,' London, 1826, 8vo. 6. * A 
Selection from the Psalms,' London, 1848, 
12mo. He translated * An Introduction to 
the Writings of the New Testament,' Lon- 
don, 1827, 8vo, from the German of Johann 
Leonhard von Hug; but his translation 
was superseded by that of Moses Stuart (An- 
dover, 1836, 8vo). He also edited the * Re- 
pertorium Theologicum,' London, 1829, 8vo, 
of which only one number appeared. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Foster's 
Index Ecclesiasticus, 1800-40; Biogr. Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816 ; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 
669.] E. I. C. 

WAITE or WAYTE, THOMAS (^. 

1634-1668), regicide, according to royalist 
authors was the son of an alehouse-keeper at 
Market Overton in Rutland. He was more 
probably the Thomas Waite, son of Henry 
Waite of Wvmondham, Leicestershire, who 
was admitted to Gray's Inn on 6 March 1634 
(Foster, Grai/*8 Inn Register y p. 204). 
Waite took up arms for the parliament in 
1642, and is mentioned in the spring of 1643 
as a captain under Lord Grey of Groby and 
as garrisoning Rockingham Castle {Hist. 
MSS, Comm. 6th Rep. p. 79). In December 
1643 he isstyledcolonel, was governor of Rut- 
land, and defeated the royalists of Belvoir at 
Sproxton Heath and in other encounters (He- 
port on the Duke of Portland's MSS, i. 165; 
ViCABS, God's Ark, p. 110). In July 1644 
Waite, who was the governor of Burley House, 
became involved in a dispute with Lord Grey; 
articles were drawn up against him and 
counter-petitions presented in his favour. On 
1 1 Aug. 1645 parliament discharged him from 
further attendance in London, and annulled 
the order suspending him from his government 
(Commons' Journals, iii. 548, 558, 569, iv. 
23(5, 350, 565 ; Lords' JoumaU, vii. 27). On 
9 Jan. 1647 he was ordered 2,166/. in satis- 
faction for moneys disbursed for the parlia- 
mentary cause, but by July 1650 he had re- 
ceived only 1,000/. of this sum, and was ad- 
mitted to purchase certain confiscated lands 
of the Duke of Buckingham's of which he 
had a lease, the remainder of the debt being 
allowed as part of the purchase-money 
{Commons* Journals, v. 48, 689, vi. 449). 

Waite was elected member for Rutland 
in July 1646. In June 1648 he distinguished 
himself by suppressing a royalist rising in 
the storming of Woodcroft House near Peter- 
borough, in which they had taken refuge. 
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Dr. Michael Jones, one of their leaders, was 
killed in the assault, the circumstances of 
-whose death furnished Sir Walter Scott 
with a scene in Woodstock {Lords* JoumalSy 
X. 313 ; Peck, Desiderata CuriosOf p. 378). 
At the end of August Waite, under the 
command of Lord Urey, took part in the 
pursuit and capture of the Duke 01 Hamilton. 
He was one of the witnesses at Hamilton's 
subsequent trial, on the question whether 
the duke had surrendered to Grey's or Lam- 
bert's forces, and Hugh Peters in open court 
accused him of lying (Cotnmons* Journals^ 
V. 688; Burnet, Lives of the Hamiltons, 
1862, pp. 491-4). In January 1649 Waite 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Charles I ; he attended three 
meetings of the court, and signed the death- 
warrant (Nalson, Trial of Charles I ). 

Waite's political importance ended with 
the expulsion of the Long parliament in 
April 1663. In January 1660 he wrote to 
Lenthall expressing his joy at the second 
restoration of that assemmy (Portland MSS. 
i. 692). At the Restoration Waite obeyed 
the proclamation summoning the regicides 
to surrender, was tried, pleaded not guilty, 
and alleged that he had been forced by 
Cromwell and Ireton to take his place among 
the king's judges ( Trial of the liegicides, pp. 
29, 268 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 156). 
He was condemned to death, but, as lie had 
surrendered, his name was included in the 
list of those whose execution was not to 
take place without a special act of parlia- 
ment. An act for the purpose passed the 
commons in January 1602, and Waite was 
summoned to the bar of the House of Lords 
on 7 Feb. 1662 to see what he could say for 
himself. The act was eventually dropped, 
and his life was consequently spared ; but he 
passed the rest of his davs in prison {Com^ 
inoni Jounialsj viii. 61, 63, 139; Lords* 
JournaiSy xi. 380). An undated petition 
from his wife, Jane Waite, prays for his 
release; she states that she has supported 
him and her five children ever since his im- 
prisonment, but, being sick and feeble, is un- 
able to do so any longer (Cal. State PaperSf 
Dom. 1666-6, p. 166). In February I6(i8 
he was still a prisoner in Jersey (ib. 1607-8, 
p. 229). 

[NoLle'H Lives of the Regicides, 1798,ii. 310 ; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

C. H. F. 

WAITHMAN, ROBERT (1764-1833), 
political reformer, born at Wrexham in 1764, 
was the son of John Waithman (d. 1764) of 
Bersham furnace, near Wrexham, who mar- 
ried at Wrexham church, on 29 Jan. 1761, 
Mary Koberts. His father died when Robert 



was an infant, and in September 1776 tlie 
widow married Thomas Mires, a fumaceman 
working under John Wilkinson, the great 
ironmaster of Bersham. 

Robert was placed by an uncle in the school 
of a Mr. Moore. About 1778 he obtained a 
situation at Reading. He then went to a 
linendraper's shop in London until he came 
of age. About 1 / 86 he opened a shop of his 
own at the south end of Fleet Market, and 
on 14 July 1787 married his first cousin, 
Mary Davis of Red Lion Street, Ilolbom. 
After some years he moved into larger pre- 
mises at Nos. 103 and 104 Fleet Street, at the 
comer of that thoroughfare and New Bridge 
Street ; the shop was demolished about 1870 
to make room for Ludgate Circus. He 
amassed a considerable fortune, and then 
retired in favour of his sons. 

Under the influence of the French revolu- 
tion Waithman threw himself into politics, 
and used to declaim at the meetings of a 
debating society in Founders' Hall, Loth- 
bury. In 1794 he broufi^ht forward resolutions 
at the Common Hall in favour of reform 
and a^inst prosecuting a war with France, 
but his proposals were rejected. He was 
a member of the company of 'Framework 
Knitters,' and in 1796 was elected on the 
common council for the ward of Farringdon 
Without, soon becoming one of its leading 
orators. His education had been insufficient, 
but he did not neglect his opportunities for 
improvement. He was one of the men, pro- 
minent in politics and literature, who met 
at the Chapter coffee-house, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Waithman contested the repre- 
sentation of the city of London in 1812, but 
was beaten, though he polled 2,622 votes. In 
1818 he was elected, displacing Sir William 
Curtis [q. v.], a tory member; but at the 
next election in 1820 Curtis, after a severe 
fight, snatched the seat from him. Waith- 
man was again elected, after a fierce 
struggle, in 1826, and he retained his seat 
at the general elections of 1830, 1831, and 
1832. He spoke often, and consistently 
advocated liberal opinions, but was opposed 
to free trade. A speech by him on Sir 
Francis Burdett's motion for reform on 
1 July 18U) is reported in * Hansard/ xl. 
1483-93, and was printed separately in 1823. 
On 4 Aug. 1818 Waithman was elected as 
alderman for his ward of Farringdon With- 
out. At the close of the following year the 
court of aldermen commenced proceedings 
against him for having obstructed the elec- 
tion of a lord mayor; but the rule against him 
was on 10 June 1820 discharged by the court 
of king's bench with costs. Samuel Bamford 
speaks of him about this time as soured by 
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tbe opposition ha met with in the city (Pas' 
taget in Li/e of a RaHical, ii. 4J>) ; but bis 
public career throughout was marked by 
talent and energy. He became sherifT of Lon- 
don and Middleeez in 1820, and on the daj of 
the funeral of Queen Caroline was very con- 
■picuous in his official capacity. In October 
1833 he was elected lord mayor. On his re- 
tirement next year hia opponents printed a 
satirical volume of the ' Ma:tims of Itobert, 
Iiord Waithman, some while Chief Magistral e 
of London,' which went through several 
iaBuea. He was a candidate for the city 
chamberlain ship in 1831, but was not auc- 

Waithman died at hia house in Woburn 
Place, London, on 6 Feb. 1833, and was 
buried in the church of St. Bride, Fleet 
Street, on 14 Feb. His wife was buried 
there on 8 Sept. 1827, aged 6(i. They 
had a large family. On the south wall of 
the west porch under the lower is a tablet 
with an inscription to him, ' the friend of 
liberty in evil times and of parliamentary 
reform in its adverse days.' An obelisk, 
erected ' by his friends and fellow-citizens ' 
ID 1833, Stands in the northern half of Lnd- 
Kate Circus, adjoining the spot where his I 
first shop stood. Waithman's portrait by I 
William Patten[8eeHnderPATTEN,GE0RGEj, 
presented by his family to the corporation of 
London, is in the Guildhall. A portrait by 
C. Holroyd was engrsTed by Ii. Cooper for | 
the 'Aurora Borealis,' 16 Sept. 1821, and 
another painting of him in hia robea as lord 
mayor was engraved by C. S. Taylor for the 
'Now European Magazine,' 1 Dec. 1823; a 
full-length, drawn by Kicliurd Digliton in 
1818, is in the Wrenham free library. 

Waithman was the author of a pamphlet 
entitled ' War proved to be the Heal Cause 
of the I'resent Scarcity' (18U0; four edi- 
tions), and a ' Letter to the Governors of 
Christ's Hospital, 1808,' on some children 
who had been admitted there for education, 
although their parents were in alHuent cir- 
cumstances. 

[GenL Mag. ]T87 ii. 638, 1833 i. 178-80, ii. 
GS8; Qeorgian Era, i. S61-2; Biogr. Diet, of 
Living Aulhom, 1816; Orridgc'i London Citi- 
aens. p. 262; Wslcha Modern Loodon, pp. Vm, 
ISl. 149. 161, 170-l{i.ith portrait after Patren); 
Palmers Wreiham.iv. 279-80; Willinmaa Did. I 
of Eminent Welah men. pp. SIS-16 : Thomburj'a 
Old and New London, i. 66, 68, 413, 641 ; Cun- 
ningham's London, ed. Whcatlej. i. 239. ii. 32, 
65; information from Eev.E.C. Hawkinf. vicar 
of St. Brids. Fleet Street, and Mr. Peart, seiton 
and pariah clerk.] W. P. C. I 

WAKE, HEREWARD the (Ji. 1070- 
1071). [See Hebgwabd.] | 
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worth (Uarl. MS. 1533, f. 2fi; Bkidsm, 
' Hist. 0/ Northamptonshirt, i. 336). His 
father, a (Mnon of Christ Church and master 
of St. John's Hospital in Northampton, waa 
rector of Great Billing in Northamptonshire 
I until 1573, when he waa deprived for non- 
conformity ; he afterwards lived for many 
years in Jersey (Foster, ./l/umwiO.ron. loOO- 
I 1714; Arl'hbishop Waxb, Mem. of the 
Family of Wake, p. 61). Isaac is said by 
I hia kinsman, Archbishop Wake (Memoirt, p 
C2), to have been bom in 1575; but he is en- 
tered as only twelve years old at his matri- 
culation on 25 May ia93(CLARK, J?;^. Unie. 
\ Oxon.u.ii.im). He entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 15^, and graduated B.A. in 
laffl ; he waa elected fellow of Merton in 
1698, and graduated M.A. in 1003 (j*. 11. 
iii. 204 J Bbodricic, Memoriali of Merton 
' College, p. 277). In 1604 he became a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple, and on U Dec. 
in the same year he was elected public 
oratorofOxford University (Foster, ^/umnt 
Oj:on. ; CiAEK, II. i. 251). He took part in 
the reception of King Jamea in 1606, deliver- 
ing an oration ' at the llatl-slair s foot in 
Ohriat Church' (Nichols, Progreuet of 
James I, i, S46). The kiug seems to have 
thought his oratory polished, if soporific 
OVoou, Faili 0.ton. ed. Bliss, i. 345). 

In 1609 Wake travelled in France and 
Italy, and soon afterwarda became secretary 
to S'ir Dudlej; Carleton [q. v.] at A'enice. In 
March 1612 his leave of absence from Merton 
College was eitended for three years (Cal. 
.State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p.'l25); but 
in the following November he came to Eng- 
land for a few montiis, during which he pro- 
nounced a funeral oration on Sir Thomas 
Bodley f(|. v.] He returned to Venice in 
March 1613, andstayed there,Bnd afterwarda 
at Turin, as Carleton's secretary until tha 
latter left for England in July 1815 {Addit. 
MS. 18640, f. 11). Wake then became Bri- 
tish representative at the court of Savoy, 
and retained that office for nearly sixteen 
years. In 1617 he went to Berne, at the 
request of Charles Emmanuel, Co mediate an 
alliance between Savoy and the Swiss states 
(id. f. 39). At tbe end of 1618 he came 
to London, being 'much courted' by the 
French ministers on hia way through Paris 
[Cal. State Papere, Dom. 1611-18, p. 603), 
and was knighted on 9 April 1619 at 
Koyston, where tha king lav ill in bed 
(Nichols, iii. 533). Immediately after- 
wards he was sent back to Turin ivith aa 
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olfer of support to the duke in his candi- 
dature for the imperial crown, and at the 
same time with an informal mission to the 
elector palatine, whom he saw at Heidelberg 
on his way out (Gardiner, Hist, of Englandy 
iii. 292; Letters and Documents^ ed. Gar- 
diner, i. 75, 87, 167). On the death of Sir 
Henry Savile[q. v.], in February 1622, Prince 
Charles tried to secure Wake's election as 
warden of Merton ; but he was beaten by (Sir) 
Nathaniel Brent [q. v.], the influence of the 
Abbots, combined perhaps with Wake's con- 
stant absence from England, proving too 
strong (see the archbishop's apology in iitowe 
itf.V. 176, f. 221). 

Wake was in England again in December 
1623, when he married Anna, daughter of 
Edmund Bray of Barrington, and stepdaugh- 
ter to Sir Edward Conway, the secretary of 
state {Ilarl. MS, 1556, f. 146; Birch, Court 
and Times of James /, ii. 441). He was re- 
turned M. P. for Oxford University in January 
1624 (Members of Parliament, i. 459), and 
attended parliament closely until his de- 
parture in May as ambassador to Savoy and 
V'enice, with special instructions to en- 
deavour to gain the assistance of those states 
for the recoveryof the palatinate (Gardiner, 
Hist. v. 174, 248\ Towards the end of 1626 
he was employed on a mission to Berne and 
Zurich on behalf of the Grisons (Addit. MS. 
34311, ff. 25-32^); and in 1627 he endea- 
voured to mediate, at the king of Denmark's 
request, between that monarch and the Duke 
of Savoy {Harl MS. 1583, ff. 163, 16^). 
After narrowly escaping the plague which 
ravaged Piedmont in 1030, he was appointed 
ambassador to the French court, and had 
audience of Louis XIII in May 1G3I (J^ikch, ! 
Court and Times of Charles /, ii. 93, 105, 
117). Wake was spoken of as likely to 
succeed Dorchester as secretary of state when 
the latter died in February 1032 (BiKCn, ii. 
161)); but before the appointment was made 
he died himself, from an attack of fever, at 
l*aris in June 1632. His body was brought 
-To England with the ceremony due to his 
rank, and buried in the chapel of Dover 
Castle {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1631-3, p. 
374 : Archbishop Wakk, Memoirs, p. 63). 
His widow petitioned the king for a pension, 
and for the payment of about 1,400/. due to 
her husband at the time of his death, repre- 
senthig herself as destitute {Etferton MS. 
259r, f. 112). The arrears at anv rate seem 
to have been paid ultimately, ior in 10.*>3 
Lady AVake bought an annuity from her half- 
brother, Lordjjonway, for 1,450/. (C'a/. State 
Papers, Dom. 1633-4, p. 52). 

Wake's published works are : 1. * Rex Pla- 
tonicus,! U.vford, 1007, and frequently re- 



printed. It is a description, in Latin, of the 
king's entertainment at Oxford in 1605, and is 
referred to by Farmer and later annotators of 
Shakespeare, because of a performance de- 
scribed in it which perhaps suggested the 
subject of Macbeth {Shakespeare^ s Plays and 
Poww,ed.Malone, 1790, iv. 436). 2. 'Oratio 
Funebris' on John Eainolds, delivered on 
25 May 1607 ; published in the same volume 
with Rainolds's 'Orationes Duodecim,' 
London, 1619, and separately in 1627 ; it is 
included in Fuller's * Abel Redevivus,* Lon- 
don, 1651, p. 492. 3. * Oratio Funebris' on 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Oxford, 1613; included 
by Bates in * Vitce Selectorum aliquot Viio- 
rum,' London, 1681, p. 416. 4. * A Three- 
fold Help to Political Observations, con- 
tained in three Discourses,' London, 1656: 
the discourses are (1) * Of the Thirteen 
Cantons of the Helvetical League,' written 
about 1625 ; (2) ' Of the State of ItaUe,' also 
written in or soon after 1625; (3) * Upon 
the Proceedings of the King of Sweden,' 
written in 1631. An epitaph on James I, in 
English verse, was attributed to him by 
Chamberlain (Biech, Court and Times of 
Charles /, i. 23). 

Wake's despatches are among the foreign 
state papers at the record office. His letter- 
books from 1615 to 1630 are in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 18639-642, 34310 
and 34311, the last two autograph), and so 
are a few of his letters to Buckingham, 
Carlisle, and others (Ilarl. 1581, ff. 178- 
190; Egerton, 2592-7; Stowe, 176, f. 162; 
Addit. 33935). Some of his despatches are 
printed in ' Cabala,' 3rd edit. 1691, pp. 358- 
364, and others in * Letters and Documents,' 
ed. Gardiner, i. 87, 107, 167, ii. 181. 

[Authorities cited; Cul. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-33, passim; Wood's Athcnae Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 539 ; Lloyd's State Worthies, ed. Whit- 
wortli, 1766, ii. 218.] J. A. H-t. 

WAKE, THOMAS (1297-1349), baron, 
was the son of John Wake {d. 1300) and of 
his wife Joan, daughter of Sir John Fitz- 
barnard of Kingsdown, Kent (G. E. C[o- 
K A yne], Complete Peerage, i v. 350). The Wakes 
had been a Lincolnshire family of note since 
the twelfth century. The belief that Here- 
ward * the Wake' [q. v.] was a remoter an- 
cestor of the same family has, as Mr. Round 
( Feudal England, p. 161 ) has shown, its only 
basis on fact in the circumstance that some 
of the Wake lands near Bourne had once 
been in possession of Hereward. Baldwin 
Wake n 238-1282), a baron who fought with 
Simon ae Mont fort against Henry III, married 
I la wise {b. 1250), daughter and coheiress of 
llpbert de Quincy,by whom he was the father 
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of John "Wake (d, 1300), his successor ( Calen- 
darium Genealogtcum, p. 542). John re- 
ceived livery of his lands in 1290, "was 
summoned to parliament 1295 to 1299, 
fought conspicuously in the Scots and Gascon 
wars, and died in 1300. Before September 
1291 he had married Joan Fitzbamard, who 
survived him. He left three children — 
Thomas, John, and Margaret (Chran, de 
Melsa, i. 100). 

Thomas Wake was bom in March 1297. 
His inheritance fell into the king's custody 
(Cai, Geneal. p. 616; ct. Cal. Close BolU, 
1327-30, p. 437 ; Calendarium Inquisitionum 
post mortem, i. 74-5, which gives the Wake 
lands at Baldwin's death in 1282). Thomas's 
mother died in 1310 {Cal Close Rolls, 1307- 
1313, p. 270), and political vicissitudes led 
to many changes being made in the agents 
entrusted by the crown with the custody of 
his lands. At one time Henry, earl of Lin- 
coln, and Peter de Gaveston were among 
those who thus acted. The custodians were 
changed after the ordinances, and Queen 
Isabella was put in Gaveston's place {ib. 
1313-18, p. 603). His property was wasted 
by some of his guardians. However, he 
stood well at court, and better with the 
house of Lancaster. Before June 1317 he 
married Blanche, daughter of Henry of Lan- 
caster [q. v.]. Earl Thomas's younger brother, 
and was henceforward devoted to the Lan- 
castrian cause. On 6 June 1317 Edward II, 
'wishing to show him special favour, at the 
request of his father-in-law, gave him seisin 
of nis father's and mother's lands, though he 
had not yet proved his age' (ib. p. 413). 
By following Henry of Lancaster's prudent 
line he avoided destruction in 1322. In 
1323 he was appointed with William Lati- 
mer to array the men of the East Riding 
^inst the Scots {ib. 1318-23, p. 633). 
The marriage of his sister Margaret with the 
king's brother Edmund, earl of Kent [q. v.], 
before Christmas 1325 established a second 
link between him and the royal house. 

Wake became bitterly discontented with 
the rule of the Despensers. In March 1326 
he had already retused to attend the king 
{CaL Close Holls, 1323-8, p. 549). Later 
in the year he joined Isabella and Mortimer 
at Gloucester (Murimutii, p. 47 ; Walsing- 
HAH, i. 181). On 25 Oct. he was one of 
the barons who agreed at Bristol to make 
the Duke of Aquitaine 'custos Anglioe' 
{Fosdera, ii. 640), and next day, also at 
Bristol, he was one of the judges who con- 
demned the eldest Despenser (* Ann. Paulini* 
in Chron, Bdw, I and Edw, II, i. 317 ; 
Froissabt, ii. 79-85, ed. Kervyn). After 
Edward II's deposition, Wake was made a 



member of the small council of government 
in whose name Edward IH was to act. 
Henceforth he was in high favour, and was 
styled the ' king's kinsman ' in the grants 
lavished on him. Before December 1326 he 
was justice of the forest south of the Trent 
( Cal. Close Rolls, 1 323-28, p. 623). He also 
became constable of the Tower of London, 
but was soon called upon to hand it over to 
another, though he still remained constable, 
in name at least, in February 1328 {ib. 1327- 
1330, p. 261). At this date, however, he 
was removed from the position of chamber- 
lain of the king's household {^Ann. Paulini, 
p. 340). Like his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Lancaster, he soon found that his real autho- 
rity was very small, though Isabella and 
Mortimer were anxious to use his name. 
Accordingly he drifted into hostility to the 
queen and her favourite. Even in the days 
of his greatest prosperity he had to borrow 
money, especially from his Hull neighbours, 
the mercantile house of Pole (Ca/. Close Rolls, 
1327-30, pp. 108, 200). In October 1328 he 
joined Lancaster in refusing to attend the 
parliament at Salisbury, and took part in 
the meethigs of the discontented barons at 
London in December {Ann. Paul. p. 343). 
Mortimer seized Leicester, and Wake and 
his comrades appeared ' with horses and arms ' 
at Bedford. There, however. Archbishop 
Meopham [q. v.] reconciled the Lancastrians 
with Mortimer early in 1329 {ib. p. 344; 
Knig iiton, i. 450 ; Chron. de MeUa, ii. ;^8-9 ; 
' Canon of Bridlington ' in Chron. of Edw. I 
and Edw. II, ii. 99). The terms of surrender 
were hard. AH Wake's lands were taken into 
the king's hands {Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, 
p. 437). They were, however, restored on 
20 Feb. in consideration of Wake binding 
himself to pay the enormous fine of fifteen 
thousand marks (tft.p. 529). After the arrest 
and execution of Edmund, earl of Kent, 
in March 1330, Wake, who was accused of 
complicity in his brother-in-law's designs, 
was forced to flee precipitately to France \ 
{Chron. de Lanercost, p. 265), where he re- 
mained in exile until after Mortimer's fall. 
Immediately after Edward III became his 
own master Wake was summoned home 
{ib. p. 266; Knighton, i. 458 ; Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1330-4, p. 20). He was now formalin 
pardoned, and his lands, goods, and offices 
restored: and on 12 Dec. his unpaid fine 
was remitted {ib. p. 28 ; cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 
1330-3, p. 76). On 21 Dec. he and three 
others escorted the fallen Isabella from Berk- 
ham pstead to Windsor, {CaL Patent Rolls, 
1330-4, p. 36). 

Under Edward III Wake took a leading 
position. He was appointed governor of the 
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Channel Islands {ib, p. 190). He was one of 
the many 'disinherited' whose Scottish 
lands had been forfeited by the Bruces, and 
King David was now called upon to restore 
them agreeably with the provisions of the 
treaty of independence (Ca/. Close RolU, 
1330-4, p. 174). The repetition of the 
demand showed that the request was dis- 
regarded (ib. pp. 294, 662). Accordingly 
Wake tooK some share in Edward Baliols 
attempts to wrest Scotland from David Bruce 
(KinoHTON, i. 462). He was also engaged 
in disputes with his Lincolnshire neighbours, 
with the tenants of Crowland, the prior 
of Spalding, and the prior of Pontefract 
(cf. Cal Patent Bolls, 1330-4 pp. 292, 
297-8, 346-7, 1334-8 p. 271 ; Hot, Pari. 
ii. 84). 

On 18 July 133o Wake was associated 
with the bishop of Norwich and others on 
an embassy to treat of all matters in dispute 
with the king of France, and about the pro- 
jected crusaae {Fopdera, ii. 914, 915; Cal. 
Patent Polls, 13:54-8, p. 157). On 14 July he 
had already received protection till All Souls* 
for himself and followers on going beyond 
sea {ib. p. 155). In September 1337 he led 
from Carlisle a twelve days* foray into Scot- 
land (Chron. de Lanercosty pp. 291-2). In 
July 1338 he was one of two commissioners 
appointed to array the musters of Lincoln 
and four neighbouring shires to repel a threa- 
tened French invasion {ib. 1338-40, p. 134), 
and received a similar commission for three 
shires in August {ih. p. 142). In April 1340 
he was pardoned his debts to the crown, 
and appointed with five others to assess and 
levy tneparliamentary grant of a ninth within 
the city of London {ib. pp. 471, 505). On 
28 May he was appointee! with Archbishop 
John de Stratford [q. v.] and four others 
to form a continued council to Edward, duke 
of Cornwall, who acted as regent during his 
father's absence abroad {ib. p. 528). On Ed- 
ward Ill's return in Novemoer Wake shared 
the disgrace into which Stratford and the 
judges fell, lie was for a time imprisoned, 
but soon afterwards honourably released 
{Chron. Afiffli^, 1328-88, p. 10). He was 
called on bv Edward III to help him in 
Brittany in*^1342 {Fwdera, ii. 1215). His 
castle of Liddell, after warding off a siege in 
the early part of 1346 (Murimuth, p. 202), 
succumbed to a six days' assault of King 
David, just before the battle of Neville's 
Cross, in 1346. Wake was not present, but 
the defender, Sir Walter de Selby, was put 
to death by the captors (Avesbury, p. 376; 
G. LE Baker, p. 86). 

Wake was a conspicuous friend of the 
religious. He was a benefactor of the Fran- 



ciscans of W^are, to whom he had license on 
25 June 1338 to alienate seven acres of land 
and a house in W^are as the site of their con« 
vent (Cal, Patent Bolls, 1338-40, p. 14). 
He also, in 1347-8, granted a toft and t«n 
acres of land in FamdEde, near Kirkby Moor- 
side, to the Crutched friars to build an oratory 
and other habitations in that moorland soli- 
tude (DuGDALE, Baronage, i. 547 ; cf. Tan- 
ker, Notitia Monastica, * Yorkshire,* Na 
cxxix. : ' what settlement they obtained I 
know not*). He projected the establish- 
ment of a religious house at Great Harrow- 
den in Northamptonshire (Cal. Patent BolU, 
1330-4, p. 179), but apparently abandoned 
the design. About 1345 he had license to 
import from Brabant nuns of the Dominican 
order, and to found a house for them in Eng- 
land (Tanner, Not. Mon. * Yorkshire,* No. 
xlix.) His chief interest gradually centred in 
the foundation of a priory of Austin canons in 
his East Riding estate. This was first esta- 
blished at Newton, near his castle of Cotting- 
ham, whither he transferred some canons of 
Bourne, the ancient family foundation. He 
obtained license to alienate lands for this pur- 
pose on 26 June 1322 {Monasticon, v. 519- 
20), and the local 'Meaux Chronicle' dates 
the foundation on St. Magdalen day in the 
same vear {Chron. de Melsa, ii. 347). How- 
ever, he discovered that he could not give 
the canons an absolute title to the site, and 
in 1325 obtained a bull from John XXII 
allowing him to transfer the house to any 
convenient spot in the neighbourhood {Mo- 
nasi icon, v. 520). The spot chosen was at 
Ilaltemprice, hard by. The charter of 
foundation, dated January 1326, is given 
in the * Mouasticon.' 

Wake died on 31 May 1349, leaving no 
issue. His wife Blanche survived until 
1357. The possessions of which he was then 
seised are given in the 'Calendarium Inqui- 
sitionum post mortem,' ii. 152-3. Of all 
these his sister Margaret, widow of Edmund, 
earl of Kent, became the heiress. She died a 
few months later, on 27 Sept. 1349, where- 
upon the AVake estates and barony passed 
first to John, earl of Kent {d. 1352), her 
surviving son, and next to her daughter and 
ultimate heiress, Joan, the ^Fair Maid of 
Kent ' (afterwards Princess of Wales) [q. v.], 
from whom they passed to Joan's children 
bv Sir Thomas Holland [see Holland, Sir 
T*H0MA8, first Earl of Kent]. The Wake 
estates and baron v remained with the Hoi- 
lands until the extinction of the Kent branch 
of that house, whereupon the estates became 
divided among coheiresses; the barony of 
AVake fell into abeyance (G. E. C[okayne], 
Complete Peerage, iv. 351-2). 
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Thomas, lord Wake, is sometimes (e.g. in 
the indexes to the * Patent' and 'Close' 
Kolls) confused with his cousin and con- 
temporary. Sir Thomas Wake of Blisworth, 
the son and successor of Hugh Wake, 
younger brother of John Wake, his father. 
Sir Thomas was sheriff of Northamptonshire 
in 1329 and 1335, and chief forester of 
■\Miittlewood Forest. He also possessed 
lands at Beeping, besides becoming the sole 
representative of the house in Northampton- 
shire, where his descendants long flourished 
at Blisworth. 

[Calendars of Close and Patent Rolls ; Rymer s 
FaHlera ; CalAndarium Inquisitionum post mor- 
tern. vols. j. and ii. ; Rolls of Parliament, vols. i. 
and ii. (Record edit.) ; Parl.Writs; Walsingham's 
Hist. Anglicana, Chron. Angli», 1 328-88. Muri- 
muth and Aresbury, Flores Historiamm, Ann. 
Panlini and Canon of Bridlington in Chron. Ed- 
ward 1 and Edward 11, Chron. de Melsa, Knighton 
(all in Rolls Ser.) ; Chron. de Lanerco8t(Banna- 
tyne Club) ; Chron. Galfridi le Baker, ed. E. M. 
Thompson; Froissart. ed. Kervyu de Letten- 
hove, vols. ii. iv. xvii. and xriii. ; Dugdalo's 
Baronage, i. 539-42; Dogdale's Monasticon, ed. 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, v. 519-22; Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica; Nicolas's Historic Peerage, 
ed. Courthope, p. 494 (contains some errors) ; 
G. E. C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage, iv. 350-2 ; 
Barnes's Hist, of Edward HI ; Stubbs's Consti- 
tutional History, vol. ii.; Hutchinson's Cum- 
berland, ii. o28~9.1 T. F. T. 

WAKE, WILLIAM (1657-1737), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, bom at Blandford in 
Dorset on 26 Jan. 1656-7, was the son of 
William Wake (d. 1705) of Shapwick in the 
same county. His father was a man of con- 
siderable property and ancient family [see 
Wake, Sir Isaac]. A manuscript account of 
it, drawn up by the archbishop nimself, was 

Srivately printed in 1833 by his great-grand- 
aughter, Etheldreda Benett (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 353). Aft«r being edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town 
under Mr. Curganven (Carlisle, Endowed 
Orammar SckoolSj i. 362), he was entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated on 28 Feb. 1672-3. He graduated B.A.. 
in 1676, M.A. in 1679, andB.D. andD.D. by 
accumulation in 1689. 

On leaving the university, Wake was or- 
dained, and in 1682 went to Paris in the 
capacity of chaplain to Richard Graham, 
viscount Preston [q. v.], an old Christ Church 
man, who had been appointed ambassador 
to the court of France. It was the year in 
which a synod of the French clergy were 
engaged in putting forth the 'Beclaratio 
Cleri Gallicani,* called by Domer * the most 
celebrated act of Gallicanism.' Wake*s at- 



tention was thus turned to a subject which 
afterwards formed a chief interest of his life 
— the affairs of the French church. He also 
became known as a scholar to many of the 
savants of the French capital, and was ap- 
plied to by John Fell (1625-1680) [o. v.J, 
bishop of Oxford, to collate some Pans 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament for 
John Milrs projected edition. By detecting 
some important changes, due to a censure of 
the Sorbonne, in the second edition of Bos- 
suet*8 ' Exposition de la foi catholique ' 
(1671), Wake was enabled to retort upon 
the author of the ' Variations des £glises 
protestantes.' This he did in his *• Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Church of 
England' ( 1686, 4to). 

In 1685 he returned home in the suite of 
Lord Preston, and in 1688 was chosen 
preacher of Gray's Inn, an office which he 
held for eight years. It is said that James II 
tried to prevent an election being made till 
his pleasure was known (art. in Biogr. 
Britanyiica, quoting the Rev. Osmund Beau- 
voir). On the accession of William and 
Mary, Wake was made deputy clerk of the 
closet and chaplain in ordinary to the king 
and queen. In June 1689 he was appointed 
to a canonry in Christ Church, Oxford. His 
protest against resigning this in 1702 is pre- 
served among the Additional manuscripts in 
the British Museum (747, f. 155). In July 
1693 he was presented to the rectory, of St. 
James's, Westminster, which he held till 
1706. On 14 Feb. 1702-3 he was made a 
canon residentiary of Exeter, and installed 
dean two days later (Le Neve, Fastiy i. 388 ; 
the date is often given as 1701, see Lb 
Neve, ii. 520). On 21 Oct. 1705 he was 
consecrated bishop of Lincoln. In January 
1716-16, on the death of Thomas Tenison 
q. v.]. Wake was translated to Canter- 
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urv. 

Wake was a man of wide reading, of im- 
mense industry, and of a liberal and tolerant 
spirit. Some of his speeches in parliament 
may appear inconsistent with this last quality 
(Abbey and Overton, English Church in the 
Eighteenth Centun/y i. 356) ; as when he 
argued against Lord Stanhope's bill in 1718 
for repealing certain clauses in the Corpora- 
tion and Test acts; or when, in 1721, he op- 
posed the government measure for granting 
relief to the Quakers. But his opposition 
was probably aue to the spirit in wnich, as 
he considered, these changes were demanded 
(Perry, Mist, of the Church of England ^ iii. 
309, 317). In his personal dealings with 
nonconformists, whether at home or abroad, 
he always showed a spirit of comprehensive 
charity. He advocated some moKdificationa 
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of the Book of Common Prayer, if by that 
means the just scruples of protestant dis- 
senters might be removed {Gent, Mag, 1737, 
p. 263). He was in constant correspondence 
with men like Jablonski and Le Clerc. An- 
toine Court appealed to him for help and 
sympathy. He had pleaded the cause of the 
exiled Vaudois in a sermon before William 
and Mar}'. 

The most memorable event in the history 
of his relations with foreign churches was 
the negotiation with certain members of the 
Gallican church, which went on from 1717 
to 1720. The hostility of French ecclesiastics 
to the high papal pretensions set forth in the 
bull * Unigenitus led some of them to con- 
template a union with the English church. 
On 11 Feb. 1718 Louis EUies Du Pin, the 
ecclesiastical historian, wrote to Wake ex- 
pressing his ardent desire for union. W^ake 
showed himself well disposed, and the 
matter was discussed by the Sorbonne in a 
conciliatory spirit, and on 28 March Du Pin 
raised few important objections to the doc- 
trines contained in the * articles,* and Wake 
declared himself willing to recognise some 
differences in belief. After Du Pin*s death, 
however, in 1719, the negotiations made no 
further, progress, and it may be doubted 
whether the project would ever have found 
general favour among French and English 
churchmen (Lupton, Archbishop Wake and 
the Project of Union, 1890). 

AVttke died at Lambeth on 24 Jan. 1736-7, 
and was buried at Croydon on 9 Feb. follow- 
ing. His epitaph is given in Lysons's ' Vax- 
virons of London ' (i. 184), but with a wrong 
date. There is a portrait of him, by Isaac 
Whood, at Lambeth (of. Ca tn to fjuc of Second 
Loan Exhibition, 1807, No. 221), and another 
in the vestry of 8t. .James's, Piccadilly. A 
portrait, ascribed to Thomas Gibson, was 
purchased by the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, in 1857, and a 
fourth is at Christ Church, Oxford. He is 
said to have been the last archbishop of 
Canterbury who went from Lambeth to the 
houses of parliament by water, using the 
old state barp:e (Wiieatley, London Past 
and Present, ii. 303). 

In October 1088 Wake married Kthel- 
dreda, third daughter and coheiress of Sir 
William Ilovell, knt.,of llillinf^ton, Norfolk: 
and by this lady, who died on 15 April 1731, 
he had a lar|T;e family. Particulars of several 
members of it will be found in * Notes and 
Queries' (Hth ser. viii. 121). Cole (Addit. 
MS. o841, p. 21) complains of the arch- 
bishop's affairs being wholly managed, in his 
closing years, by his son-in-law. Dr. Lynch. 
Wake left by will his collection of coins and 



medals ^on which see a letter from him to 
Dr. Stukeley, 2 Feb. 1727, in Nichols's 
Lit Illuatr, li. 784) and his valuable library 
of books to his own colle^ of Christ Church. 
Though he died possessed of a large fortune 
(Gent. Mag, 1737, p. 61), he had spent con- 
siderable sums on the buildings of his dio- 
ceses. These are enumerated by Heniy 
Mills in the preface to hi.<t * Essay on Gene- 
rosity * (1732), which was dedicated to W^ake 
(see also Notes and Queries y 7th ser. xii. 
345). 

Wake's writings are too numerous to be 
all specified here. The most important of 
them, in point of m^raitude, is the * State 
of the Church and Clergy of England in 
their Councils, Synods, Convocations, Con- 
ventions, and other their Assemblies, his- 
torically deduced/ 1703, fol. A copy of 
this, with manuscript notes by the author, 
is in the Cambridge University Library. It 
was called forth by Atterbun^'s 'Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges of an English Con- 
vocation,* but, like Bentley's *Phalaris,' 
does much more than confute an opponent. 
Next in importance may be placea * The 
Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, 
S. Barnabas, S. Ignatius, S. Clement, S. 
Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hennas,' (1693, 
8vo; 4th edit. 1737). His 'Principles of 
the Christian Keligion in a Commentary 
on the Church Catechism ' (13th edit. 1812) 
has been widely circulated. A copious list 
of Wake's writings, supplementary to that 
found in Watt's ' Bibliotheca,' is given by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor in * Notes and 
Queries ' (8th ser. viii. 121). 

[Authorities quoted in text; Wake's own 
manuscripts at Christ Church, Oxford ; Bucarel's 
manuscript catalogue of Wake's papers (Lim- 
beth Library, No. 1133); Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
22880; Jervis's Hist, of the Church of Fmnce, 
1872, ii. 425-41 ; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, ed. Maclaine, 1811, vol. vi. Appendix iv,; 
D'un Projet d'Union, 1864; Oxford Essays, 
18o7, rP- *»^6-7 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 
197 ; Courayer's Validity of the Ordinations, 
1844, pp. xvii sqq., xliv, xlv; others cited by 
Professor Mayor in the article above referred to.] 

J. II. L. 

WAKEFELD, ROBERT {d. 1537), 
oriental scholar, was probably born, like his 
young:er brother, Thomas [q. v.], at Ponte- 
fract in Yorkshire. After graduating in arts 
at Cambridge (1513-14), he went abroad to 
study oriental languages. A letter of Bishop 
Fisher (Baker, Hist, of the College of St, 
John, ed. Mayor, i. 358), assuring him of 
* the emoluments of his college during the 
space of two years,* appears to prove that 
\\'akefeld was a member of St. John's Col- 
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lege. After teaching in France and Ger- 
many, he settled for a short time at Lou vain, 
where he was professor of Hebrew from 
1 Aug. to 1 Dec. 1519 (Andreas, Fasti 
Academtcif 1650, p. 283). He was suc- 
ceeded in that office by another English- 
man, Robert Shirwood [q. v.] From Lou- 
vain he went to Tiibingen, where his teach- 
ing was so much appreciated that in 1523, 
when he was summoned back to England, 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, and the 
heads of the university, wrote, the one to 
Henry VIII and the other to the chancellor 
of Cambridge, to beg that he might be spared 
to them some time longer. The letters, taken 
from Wakefeld's *Oratio de Laudibus,' are 
reprinted in Freytag's * Adparatus Litera- 
rius ' (iii. 545-9). 

On returning home Wakefeld was recom- 
mended by Richard Pace [q.v.], dean of St. 
Paul's, to the king, who appointed him one 
of his chaplains (Pref. to the Oratio de Laudi- 
bus). He also received the degree of B.D. at 
Cambridge. In 1524 he read lectures on 
Hebrew m that university. The Cambridge 
calendar places him at the head of the list 
of regius professors of Hebrew, with the date 
1547 ; but the one appointed to that office 
was his brother Thomas (Mullinger, Uni- 
rersity of Camhridgej ii. 416). 

When the question of the king's divorce 
was being discussed, Wakefeld took an 
active part in it. In 1526 Pace recom- 
mended him to Henry as one specially com- 
petent to give an opinion on the subject, and 
in 1527 Wakefela himself wrote to the 
king. He has been uniustly represented as 
offering to argue on eitner side, as might be 
most desirable (Le Grand, quoted in 
Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation, 1829, 
vol. iii. pp. xxii-xxiv ; Phillips, Life of 
Reginald Pole, 1767, i. 42). Burnet shows 
how ungrounded is the imputation. As 
might be expected from the side he took, he 
was patronised by the Earl of Wiltshire (the 
letters relating to these transactions are re- 
printed in BlinGHT's Erasmus, App. viii. ; 
Xetters and Papers, iv. 3232-4). 

In 1530 Wakefeld was sent by the king to 
Oxford, at the request of that university, to 
teach Hebrew, and delivered an address on 
the subject in the hall of King's College 
(Christ Church), which was printed, appa- 
rently in the same year, along with his * S3m- 
tagma.' The confusion of this with his earlier 
' Oratio de Laudibus ' has been a source of 
frequent mistakes (see, for example, Words- 
worth's ScholcB Academics, 1877, p. 379). In 
1532 Wakefeld was appointed to the twelfth 
canonry in the newly refounded King's Col- 
lege or Christ Churcn, Oxford (Wood, Hist. 



and Antiquities, ed. Gutch, p. 429). At the 
dissolution of the lesser monasteries in 1536 
he exerted himself to prevent the destruction 
of valuable books. What Wood calls his 

* preservation' of the books has a less favour- 
able name applied to it by Pit« {Relationes 
Historicee, 1619, p. 727). Leland gave him 
the name of Polypus, supposed to refer to 
his crafty dealing in this matter (Wood, 
Athena, ed. Bliss, vol. i. col. 102). 

Wakefeld died on 8 Oct. 1537 (Lexicon 
Eniditorum, tome iv. col. 1778), leaving his 
brother Thomas his heir. His success as a 
teacher is shown by the fact that the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, as well 
as of Tubingen, petitioned to have his services 
continued to them. He was called a worthy 
successor to Reuchlin. Among his pupils, as 
he mentions in various parts of his writings, 
he numbered Bishop Fisher and Cardinal 
Pole. Fisher spoke highly of Wakefeld's 
Hebrew attainments {Letters and Papers. 
iv. 5730). 

His chief works were : 1 . * Roberti Wakfeldi, 
sacrarum literarum professoris eximii, Oratio 
de laudibus & utilitate trium linguarum, 
Arabicae, Chaldaicre, & Hcbraicae . . . Lon- 
dini, apud VVinandum de Vorde,' in small 
4to [1524]. This was the first book printed 
in England with Hebrew and Arabic charac- 
ters (AVarton, Hist, of English Poetry, 1840, 
iii. 3). 2. * Kotser [i.e. Fragmentum] Codicis 
R. W^akfeldi,quo praeter ecclesiie sacrosanct^ 
decretum, probatur coniugium cum fratria 
camaliter cognita illicitum omnino,' London, 
printed by Berthelet in 4to [1528]. 3. * Syn- 
tagma de Ilebrreorum codicum incorruptione. 
Item eiusdem oratio Oxonii habita, vna cum 
aliis lectu ac annotatu non indignis.' Also 
by Winand [Wynkyn] de Worde, small 4to 
[1530 ?]. The * Syntagma ' is really the con- 
cluding part of No. 1, having been delayed 
for want of proper types (Maitland, Early 
Printed Books, p. 396). 4. * Paraphrasis in 
Librum Koheleth, sen Ecclesiasten.' A copy 
of this appears in Hyde's * Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library,' 16/4. Pits gives the titles 
of a number of minor works, of which some 
are portions of those already described, while 
others are wrongly ascribed to A\'akefeld. 
Thus a * De Laudibus Agriculturie ' is shown 
by Freytag to b(i the work of Robertus Bri- 
t annus, cited by Yo'^fejis{Bibliotheca Belgica, 
ii. 1074). The curious metrical romance of 

* Kyng Boccus and Sydracke,' published by 
Godfray probably about 1530, is assigned to 
Wakefeld by Cooi^^r {AtJiena Cantabr, i. 531), 
on the authority of Ayscough's * Catalogue.' 
But the author of this was Hugh Caumpeden 
(cf art. TwTNE, John]. 

[Authorities quoted in text.] J. H. L. 
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WAKEFELD, THOMAS (d. 1575), 
first regius professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge, was born at Pontefract in Yorkshire. 
Robert Wakefeld [q. v. J was a brother, and 
60 probably was John Wakefeld, gentleman, 
controller of the household of Archbishop 
Cranmer (Maitlan'D, Early Printed BookSf 

J. 354 ; Rtmains of Thomas Cranmer, ed. 
enkyns, i. 233). lie was educated at Cam- 
bridge, but in what hall or colle^ is not known 
(CooPEB, Athen<8 Cantabr, i. 337). On 
9 Nov. 1540, being then master of arts, he 
was appointed by Henry VIII to the newly 
established professorship of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge {Lansdotane MS. 980, f. 1 ; Ascham, 
Epist. 1590, p. 106). This carried with it 
membership of Trinity College. Between 
1549 and 1553, and again between 1569 and 
1575, the office of reading the Hebrew lec- 
ture was discharged by others (Lamb, His- 
tory of Corpus Christi College y Cambridge , 
p. 233 ; cf. art«. Fagius, Paul, and Tremel- 
Lirs, John Immanuel) ; whence it has been 
inferred that Wakefeld was disqualified by 
his adherence to the old religion, his learning 
and capacity being unquestioned (Mullin- 
oer, University of Cambridge, ii. 416-17). 

Wakefeld was twice married : first at the 
age of forty. He had nine children, three 
sons and six daughters. These particulars 
he has himself recorded in a marginal note 
on a passage of * Philo * (Maitland, Early 
Printed BookA, p. 357). He died in 1575, 
and was buried on 24 April at Chesterton, 
near Cambridge, where one wife was buried 
on 26 Dec. 1570 {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1547-80, ]). 2.V>). A Thomas Wakefeld of 
Cambridge, possibly a son, was admitted of 
Braaenose (>)llege, Oxford, and matriculated 
on 20 July 1578, at the age of sixteen (Foster, 
Alumni O.von. iv. 1553). A Thomas AVake- 
feld was also servant to Archbishop Cranmer 
in 1537 {Remains of Cranmer, ed. Jenkvns, 
i. 205). 

Wakefeld wrote * Locutiones seu Phrases 
in Novo Testamento, qua? videntur secun- 
dum proprietates linguae Ilebraifc ; * but the 
work, so far as can be ascertained, has never 
been printed. Many rare books bearing 
annotations by him are now in the library 
of Lambeth Palace. 



[Authorities quoU'd in text. Most of them 
xire referred to by Cooper.] J. H. L. 

WAKEFIELD, DANIEL (1776-1846), 
writer on political economy, second son of 
Edward Wakefield, merchant, of London, by 
his wife Priscilla [q. v.], daughter of Daniel 
Bell, was bom in 1 / 76. Edward Wakefield 

tq.v.] was his elder brother, and Edward 
Jibbon Wakefield [q. v.] his nephew. He re- 



ceived from private tutors a thorough classi- 
cal and modem education, and early showed a 
certain aptitude for the analysis 01 economic 
problems, but abandoned such pursuits for 
the more lucrative occupation of an equity 
draughtsman. He was admitted on 9 Jpeb. 
1802 student at Lincoln's Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 2 May 1807, and elected 
bencher on 15 Jan. 1835, haying taken silk in 
the previous Michaelmas vacation. He was 
a singularly conscientious as well as able 
equity practitioner, and took an active part 
in the administration of the affairs of his mn, 
particularly in the planning and promotion of 
the building of the new hall. lie died with- 
out issue, though twice married, on 19 July 
1 84(5. His remains were interred on 24 July 
in Lincoln's Inn chapel. His portrait, en- 
graved from a drawing by Wivell, is in the 
British Museum. 

Besides anonymous pamphlets and con- 
tributions to Arthur Young's 'Annals of 
Agriculture,' Wakefield was author of the 
following : 1. * A Letter to Thomas Paine, in 
reply to his " Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance," ' London, 1796, 8vo. 2. 
* Observations on the Credit and Finances of 
Great Britain, in reply to the " Thoughts " of 
the Earl of Lauderdale and the ** Appeal " of 
Mr. Morgan,' London, 1797, 8vo [ct Mait- 
LAND, James, eighth Earl of Laudebdale; 
and Morgan, WiLLiAif, 1750-1833]. 3. *An 
Essay upon Political Economy; being an 
Inquiry into the truth of the two positions 
of the French Economists that labour em- 
ployed in manufactures is unproductive, and 
that all taxes ultimately fall upon or settle 
in the surplus produce of land,' London, 
1799, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1804. 4. ' An Investiga- 
tion of Mr. Morgan's " Comparative View of 
the Public Finances from the beginning to 
the close of the late Administration,*" Lon- 
don,' 1801, 8vo. 5. * A Letter to the Land- 
holders and other Contributors to the Poors 
Rates in the Hundred of Dengye, Sussex,' 
180l>, 8vo. 

[Lincoln's Inn Register and Records, ii. 9, 
122 ; Liw List, 1809; Gent. Majr. 1846, ii. 323; 
Smith's Friends' Books; Watt's BibL Brit.; Brit 
Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

WAKEFIELD, ED WARD (1774-18^54), 

philanthropist and statistician, was the eldest 
son of Edward and PriscillaWakefield [q. v.], 
and was born in 1774. Wakefield commenced 
life as a farmer near Romford in Essex, and 
was subsequently employed under the naval 
arsenal. In 1814 he established himself as 
a land agent at 42 Pall Mall. lie soon be- 
came well known as an authority on agri- 
culture, while his interest in education 
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won for him the character of a practical 
philanthropist. He was a strong advocate 
of the educational theories of Joseph Lan- 
caster [q. v.], and was on terms of intimacy 
with James Mill (1773-1886) [q. v.] and 
Francis Place (1771-1864) [q. vT] Wake- 
field is best known as the author of 'Ire- 
land, Statistical and Political/ published 
in 1812, a work which, in spite of many 
inaccuracies, is, from the canoour and tole- 
rance it displays, a very valuable account of 
Ireland in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. The book was undertaken in 1808 
at the suggestion of John Foster (afterwards 
Lord Oriel) [q. v.], formerly chancellor of the 
Irish exchequer, and Wakefield devoted four 
years to the task. Mackintosh in the ' Edin- 
burgh Review,' while noting its defects in 
matters of detail, said of this work that * few 
books have stron^r marks of the candour and 
probity of the writer; ' and McCuUoch called 
It * the best and most complete work on Ire- 
land since Arthur Younff*8 tour.' Wakefield 
was a warm admirer of Pitt, by whom he is 
said to have been consulted in regard to Ire- 
land, and was also confidentially employed 
by Lord Melville [see Ditndas, Robebt Sattn- 
DEBsJ. Wakefield died at Knightsbridge on 
18 May 1854. His appearance in later life 
is described as that ot * a beautiful old man 
of lofty stature.' Wakefield married, first, 
on 8 Oct. 1791, Susnnna Crash (d. 1816) of 
Felstead, Essex, by whom he was the father 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.], of Wil- 
liam llayward Wakefield fq. v.], and of 
Arthur and Felix Wakefield [see under 
Wajlefield, William Haywabd]. Wake- 
field married, secondly, in 1822, Frances, 
daughter of David Davies, headmaster of 
Macclesfield grammar school. 

[Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Edinburgh Re- 
view, XX. 846; Russell's Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore, iv. 129 ; WebVs Compendium of Irish 
Biography; Place MSS. Brit. Mus. ; Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, by Dr. R. Gamett, 1898.1 

C. L. F 

WAKEFIELD, EDWARD GIBBON 
(1796-1862), colonial statesman, bom in 
London on 20 March 1796, was the eldest 
son of Edward Wakefield [q. v.], by his 
wife Susanna Crash, daughter of a farmer 
at Felstead, Essex. Daniel Wakefield [q . v.] 
was his uncle, and Priscilla Wakefield 
[q. v.] his grandmother. He was named 
alterhisgreat-grandmother,IsabellaGibbon, 
a distant relative of the historian. He 
was admitted to Westminster school on 
13 Jan. 1808. He did not like the school, 
and, refusing to return in September 1810, 
was removed to Edinburgh high school. 
There also he showed signs of an intract- 

VOL. Lvni. 



able disposition, finally leaving in January 
1812. In 1814 he entered the employment 
of William Hill, envoy to the court of 
Turin [see Hill, William Noel-, third 
Lord Bebwicx]. In 1816 he made a run- 
away match with an heiress and ward in 
chancery, Eliza Susan Pattle, the orphan 
daughter of a Canton merchant. He after- 
wards returned to Turin as secretary to the 
under-secretary of the legation, and after his 
wife's death on 5 July lo20 he became con- 
nected with the Paris legation. 

In 1826, urged on by the persuasions of 
his friends in Paris, he made a foolhardy 
attempt to improve his prospects bv a 
second marriage. On 7 March by a false 
message he beguiled from school Ellen 
Turner, the daughter of William Turner of 
Shrigley, a wealthy Cheshire manufacturer, 
inducing her, by representing that her 
father's fortune depended on her compliance, 
to go through a ceremony of mamage at 
Gretna Green. He took the lady with him 
to Calais, but forbore to consummate the 
marriage; at Calab he was overtaken by 
his bride's enraged relatives, who induced 
her to leave him. Wakefield returned to 
England to share the fate of his accomplice, 
his brother William, who had already been 
arrested. They were both sentenced to three 
years' imprisonment. The question of the 
legality of the marriage was involved in so 
much doubt that it was cancelled by special 
act of parliament. 

Some two years after his release he 
published the result of his prison experience 
and reflections, * Facts relatmgtotherunish- 
ment of Death in the Metropolis ' (London, 
1831, 8vo), a book remarkable alike for its 
insight and for its extraordinary power of 
portrayal. To his clear demonstration that 
punishment is deterrent according to its 
certainty, not according to its severity, the 
amelioration of English criminal law was 
largely due. The book reached a second 
edition in 1832. 

The term of Wakefield's imprisonment, 
however, was more important as the period 
when, perhaps, deeming it desirable that 
he should quit the country for good, he 
began a careful study of colonial aflfairs. 
He studied exhaustively the subject of 
colonisation. He was surprised by the 
absence of any attempt to direct colonial 
enterprise on scientific principles. The 
depressed condition of the Australian 
colonies was chiefiy due to the scarcity of 
labourers, which prevented the develop- 
ment of the country's resources, although 
plenty of capital was available on easy 
terms. Land could be acquired so easily 
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that no one was willing to remain depen- 
dent. House or farm servants could only 
be obtained among conyicts, who, besides 
being unfit for responsible positions, were 
too few in number to supply the demand 
adequately. Through the dispersal of the 

nulation as isolated proprietors of large 
lings, the subdivision of industry neces- 
sary for the welfare and progress of a 
modern community was rendered impossible, 
and the colony sank at once into a state of 
economic barbarism. To remedy this con- 
dition of afiisdrs, Wakefield proposed to 
hinder the immediate conversion of labourers 
into landed proprietors by abolishing free 
grants of agricultural land, and requirmg in 
future the payment of a fixed sum per acre. 
He also proposed a tax on the rental of grants 
to be employed in conveying labourers to the 
colony. Emigration was to be carefully 
regulated, the supply proportioned to the 
demand, and the num\>er of emigrants of 
each sex kept equal. The price of new land 
should be nxea sufficiently low to enable 
each labourer to become by purchase a landed 
proprietor in four or five years. He per- 
mitted free grants of pasture, for such land 
could only be used by one who already 
possessed capital. He also insisted on the 
absolute necessity of a thorough scientific 
survey of the territory of the colony. 

These views Wakefield first enunciated 
in a popular form in * A Letter from Sydney ^ 
(London, 1829, 12mo), published under tne 
name of Robert (longer, afterwards colonial 
secretary in South Australia. It was so 
graphically written that no one doubted 
that it was the work of an actual emigrant. 
His views were restated in more scientific 
shape in a chapter on the * Art of Colonisa- 
tion* in his * England and America' (Jjon- 
don, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo ; New York, 1834, 
8vo), a disconnected work, with a vague 
title, devoted chiefly to considering the phe- 
nomena of capital and labour, with disquisi- 
tions on other economic subjects. He finally 
elaborated his theories in 1849 in * A View 
of the Art of Colonization' (London, 8vo), 
in which, after long experience, he modified 
his first conclusions in some secondary de- 
tails. Much of the widespread influence 
Wakefield's views attained was due to the 
steady support of liobert Stephen Kintoul 
[q. v.], who was always ready to publish in 
the * Spectator ' AVakefield's opinions on any 
colonial question. Lieutenant-colonel Ro- 
bert Torrens [q. v.] also, though at first not 
altogether friendly, afterwards gave him im- 
portant help. 

In 1830 the views broached in the * Letter 
from Sydney ' had their first practical fruits 



in the foundation of the National Colonixa- 
tion Society. A controversy with (Sir) Robert 
JohnWilmot-Horton [q. v. J and with Torrens 
caused its temporary dissolution, but it was 
revived in 1837, and continued to exist at 
least as late as 1844. In 1831, at the instance 
of the society, the English government aban- 
doned the system of free grant-s of land in 
New South Wales, exacting a payment of five 
shillings an acre — a sum which Wakefield 
deemed insufficient— and applying the pur- 
chase-money to defray the cost of transport- 
ing emigrants. 

In 18&, after Wakefield and Torrens, act- 
ing for the Colonization Societv, had for 
some time beset the colonial office in vain, 
a powerful company was formed, under the 
title of the South Australian Association, 
with a view to founding a colony on W'ake- 
field^s principles. Among its members were 
Charles BuUer (1806-1848) ("q. v.], George 
Grote [q.v.], (Sir) William Molesworthrq.v.j, 
Torrens, and Henry George (afterwards Sir 
Henry Georffe) Ward [q. v.] Wakefield was 
not ostensibly connected with the society, 
though in reality exercising a paramount 
infiuence. 

The Duke of Wellington became inte- 
rested, and a bill establishing the colony was 
passed through parliament before the end of 
August. The act embodied Wakefield's two 
chief articles of faith — the sale of land at a 
fixed price, and the application of the pro- 
ceeds to an immigration fund. The intro- 
duction of convicts was forbidden, and self- 
government secured when the population 
should amount to fifty thousand. A land- 
ing was eiFected in July 1836, and a colony 
formally constituted in December. Although 
Wakefield had been the moving spirit in the 
earlier stages of the enterprise, he was not 
permitted to take a share in the actual direc- 
tion of the colony. The administration was 
entrusted to commissioners appointed by the 
cro>\Tni, and Wakefleld was not included in 
the nomination. 

In 1838, on the appointment of I^rd 
Durham as governor-general of the British 
colonies in I^orth America after the su:?pen- 
sion of the Canadian constitution [see 
Lambtox, John George, first Earl of 
DuRUA3i],Wakefield accompanied him as an 
unofficial adviser. Durham afterwards bore 
the strongest testimony to his wisdom, de- 
claring privately that he had never erred 
except when he rejected AVakefield's advice. 
Wakefield had a large share in drawing up 
Durham's famous * Keport on the Affairs of 
British North America,* which proposed to 
remedy the troubles in Canada by uniting 
the North American provinces and granting 
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them full control of their internal affairs. 
The ministry hesitated to submit to parlia- 
ment proposals of so bold a character, but 
on 8 Feb. it« publicity was assured by 
Wakefield, who communicated it to the 
< Times.' His exact part in writing the 
report is uncertain, but he undoubtedly had 
a large share in the original conception. 
Wakefield twice returned to Canada, in 
December 1841 and in September 1843. In 
1843 he took part in Canadian politics, both 
as a member of parliament and in the more 
important capacity of secret adviser to Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe [q. v.] Wake- 
field was the author of the noble character 
of Metcalfe, ' whom God made greater than 
the colonial office,' which appeared in 1844 
under the title *A View of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's Government of Canada ' (London, 
8vo), and also of the article ' Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in Canada,' published in ' Fisher's 
Colonial Magazine,' July 1844. 

After the severance of his connection with 
South Australia, however, his remaining life 
was chiefly occupied with the foundation 
and guidance of the colony of New Zealand. 
In 1837 he formed the Isew Zealand Asso- 
ciation, which comprised amon^ its members 
Lord Durham, Francis Barmg, Buller, 
Molesworth, and William (afterwards Sir 
William) Hutt fq. v.], and which was in- 
tended to bring the questions of the annexa- 
tion and colonisation of the islands before 
the public and parliament. Under its aus- 

¥ ices a body of intending settlers was formed, 
n 1838 a bill was introduced into parlia- 
ment embodying the proposals of the asso- 
ciation, but, failing to obtain the support of 
government, was thrown out in the commons. 
In October the matter was put in more 
precise shape b^ the formation of the New 
Zealand Colonization Company, formed 
principally of city men, with hardly any 
of the representatives of colonial reform. 
After much hindrance from the timidity 
of the colonial office and the opposition 
of the Church Missionary Society, which 
feared that an extensive influx of colo- 
nists would alienate native feeling, the 
New Zealand Land Company was formed in 
1839 by the amalgamation of the Coloniza- 
tion Company, the Association, and an earlier 
company founded in 1825 with the support 
of William Huskisson [q. v.] They were 
unable to obtain the sanction of the govern- 
ment, and on 5 May the Tory sailed from 
London with the first detachment of settlers, 
without any distinct assurance of support. 
This decid^ action compelled the govern- 
ment to extend its authority over New Zea- 
land, just in time to anticipate annexation 



on the part of France. Government, how- 
ever, declined to co-operate with the New 
Zealand Company, and despatched Captain 
Hobson to New Zealand, placing him imder 
the orders of the governor of New South 
Wales. Hobson proclaimed British sove- 
reignty on 21 May 1840. 

While Wakefield's brother William con- 
trolled the operations of the colonists in New 
Zealand [see WAitEPiELD, William Hay- 
wabd], Wakefield directea the New Zealand 
Company in London, fighting its battles 
with the colonial office and the missionary 
interest. Save for the comparatively brief 
interval in 1840 and 1841, wnen Lord John 
Kussell held the secretaryship, the attitude 
of the colonial office was consistently hostile. 
In February 1841 he won a legal status for 
the company by obtaining from Kussell a 
charter of incorporation. Wakefield's labours 
in obtaining evidence for the parliamentary 
committees were especially important. In 
1836 he gave evidence before one appointed 
to consider the question of granting colonial 
lands, which approved his views in their 
report. In 1837 the transportation commit- 
tee condemned the system of transporting 
criminals to Australia, and recommended 
the institution of an immigration fund as 
an alternative method of providing labour. 
In 1840 the result of the inquiry into South 
Australian affairs was entirely favourable 
to the views he advanced in his evidence. 
In 1840 and 1844 he was examined before 
the two great New Zealand committees. 
His labours in the business of the company 
were unceasing. In 1846 he succumbed to 
overwork, and on 18 Aug. was struck down 
with paralysis of the brain. 

On his partial recovery a year later he 
found that nis influence in the company was 
^one, and that the management had passed 
into the hands of men who attached greater 
importance to financial success than the 
original promoters had done. In January 
1849 he resigned his directorship and Joined 
Lord Lyttelton and John Robert Godley 
[q. v.] in founding the church of England 
settlement at Canterbury. In 1850 he joined 
Charles Bowyer Adderley (now Lord Nor- 
ton) in forming the Colomal Reform Society, 
and in 1852 he left England for New Zealand, 
landing at Port Lyttelton on 2 Feb. 1853. 
He threw himself at once into New Zealand 
politics, and rendered important services as 
adviser to the acting governor. Colonel Robert 
Henry Wynywrd [q. v.] The confidence of 
Wynyard, however, rumed his popularity 
with the leg^lature, and the excitement of 
conflict caused a complete breakdown in 
December 1854. The rest of his life was 
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paseed in complete retirement, and he died 
at Wellington on 16 May 1863. By his wife, 
Bliza Susan P&ttk, be had a son—who is 
noticed below— and a dauebter, Susan Pris- 
cilla, who died before her father. 

The importance of Wakefield's achii 
mentB in colonial natters can hardly be 
overesti mated. .The tangible fruits of bis 
labours are the least part of their result, for 
oil subsequent colonial development baa fol- 
lowed the direction of his thought. He 
brought to the subject for the first time the 
mina of a philosopher and statesman, equally 
fitted for fi;aming a comprehensive theory 
and for directing its working in practical 
detail. The zreat flaw in hi^ character 
lack of scrapie in selecting the means 
attaining hia ends. This imperfect ior 
character brought about aerious disaste 
bis private affairs, and in his public life it 
prevented even his most devotfld supporters 
mm giving him their implicit confidence. 
There is a portrait of Wakefield in the pro- 
vincial hall at Chrietcburcb, and a bust was 
placed intbe colonial office in 1876. Another 
portrait, engraved in 1826, is prefijted to Ed- 
ward Wakefield's ' New Zealand after Fifty 
Years,' 1897. 

Besides the works mentioned, Wakefield 
■was author of: 1. ' Swing Unmasked, or the 
causes of Ilural Incendiarism,' London, 1831, 
8vo. 2. 'The Ilangman and the Jndge,' Lon- 
don, lftt3,8vo, a'PopularPnlitics.'London, 
1837, \-2mo. IIl- also edited Adam Smith's 
' Inifuiry into the Nature and Causes of thti 
\\'ealth of Nntious,' I^ondon, 1835-9, 4 vols. 
li!mo, with a commentary. 

EdwakdJbrsinoham Wakefield (1820- 
1879), writer on New Zealand, the only 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was borr 
SC Juno 1820. He accompanied his father 
to Canada in 18;i8, and in the nwit year 
sailed to New Zealand in the Tory. He re- 
mained in New Zealand until 1844, and 
kept a diary of the proceedings of the settlers. 
This he published in 1845 on hia return 
to England, under the title ' .adventures in 
New Zealand ' (London, 2 vols. 8vd). l!e- 
eettling in Now Zealand with his father in 
1852, he was elected to the house of repre- 
aentatives for a Canterbury constituency in 
18o4, and was a member of the esecutive 
council from August to September. He was 
again a, member of the house of represen- 
tatives in 187fi, and died on 3 March 1879. 
He was married and had three daughters. 
With John liobert Godley [q. v.] he edited 
Ilia father's correspondence concerning the 
foundation of the Canterbury settlement, 
under the title ' llie Founders of Canler- 
bury,' Chiistehurcb, 1866, 8vo (Menmbll, 



Diet, of Atutralatian Biogr. ; lA/ttelton 
Timet. 26 March 1879, monthly suppl.l 

[Foster's lloyul Liniago of Noble and Gentle 
FarailicB, ii. 840-5; Garaett's Edward Gibbon 
WatBfiBld, ■ Bnildera of Gwater Britain,' 1898, 
vithpcirtrait; Hareus's South AustntUn, I87S; 
Hudiler'«a(orgeFtfeAagas,lS91;Eodder'sHi(t. 
of South Australia, 1893, i. 21-3, 28, 46 ; Eoese 
Lifeof Sir OeoigoGrey, 1692, i. 104: GiBbonw's 
New Zealand BiUen. and Suitesmen, 1 697. pp. 
62, ea, 78, 79 ; Reeves's Loog White Clood. 
1698; Qarran'a AuBtralian A this ; Rusdens 
Hist, of Nsw Zealand, 1883 ; Shnrrin aod Wsl- 
Ineo's Fairly Hist, of New Zealand (Brett's HIbI. 
Sor.) 1890.) E. L C. 

WAKEFIELD, CHLBER'T ( 1758-1801 1, 

scholar and controversial writ«r, bom on 
22 Feb. 1756 in the parsDnage-hoose of St. 
Nicholas, Nottingham, was the third son 
of George Wakefield, for seventeen years 
rector of that parish, and suhsequentfy for 
nine years vicar of Kingston-on-Thames, 
where he died in 1776. He was descended 

Citemally from the Wakefields of Staken- 
ill, Derbyshire, and matemallv from the 
families of Coke and Russell. ' At seven 
years old he began Latin at the free school 
— now tlie high school— of Nottingham ; 
end at thirteen, on the removal of his father 
endfamilytoKing8ton,bewaa8ent tothefree 
school of that town, of which Richard Wood- 
deflon[BeeunderWooBDEsoN, KlCHiRo] was 
the roaster. In 1772 Waketield obtained 
a siiliolarship at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where his fatber also bad been educated. 
He bad a distinguished university career. 
He found algebra 'odious beyond' concep- 
tion,' but learned enough of it lo graduaii' 
B.A. OS secuml wrangler in 1776; and in 
the same year be won one of the chancellor's 
luednis, at that time, and until the institu- 
tion of the classical tripos in 1824, the 
highest honour obtainable in classics. He 
was immediatolyelected fellow of his college. 
In the following year, and again in 17i8, 
be won the second of the members' prinef 
foraLatineasNV. 

Early in 1778 Wakefield was ordainivl 
deacon. From a belief that he undertoot 
the responsibility without sufficient kmiw- 
ledge, Wakefield afterwards eharacteriswl 
his ordination aa ' the most disingenuous 
action of my whole life, utterly incapable of 
palliation or apology.' Hia clerical life was 
short but hanl-working. He was curate 
for a few months to 5Ir. "Wat-son, rector of 
Stockport, and for a few months more held 
a curacy in Liverpool, where he interested 
himself on behalf of the prisoners almost 
daily brought in by privateers, and en- 
deavoured to louse public opinion agninsi 
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the slave trade, of which Liyerpool was 
the headquarters. By this time Wakefield 
had repaired his ignorance of theology and 
was an ardent student of it. His studies 
led him gradually to the adoption of Arian 
or unitarian doctrines, and necessarily in- 
volved the resignation of his curacy. In 
March 1779 he married Anne Watson, the 
niece of his former rector, and vacated his 
fellowship. He had not taken priest^s 
orders, nor, as he could no longer subscribe 
to the articles of the church, could he pro- 
ceed to the M.A. degree. Neither at this 
time nor at any other did he formally connect 
himself with any dissenting body. He held 
firmly to revealed religion, and described 
himself in general terms as ' a genuine 
votary of a crucified Saviour, who looks for 
a Better Country, and feels himself impelled 
to a bold and open profession of the practical 
principles of Love, Peace, and Liberty to 
the wnole human race.' 

Being now without employment, Wake- 
field accepted in 1779an invitation to become 
classical tutor in Warrington Academy, a 
college founded in 1757 on liberal religious 
and political principles. He held the office 
with distinction until 1783, when the aca- 
demy was dissolved. Joseph Priestley [q. v.], 
William Enfield [q. v.], and John Aikin 
(1713-1780) [q. v.J were among his fellow- 
tutors. While at Warrington he read 
Hebrew assiduously, and published in 1781 
and 1782 respectively translations of the 
Pirst Epistle to the Thessalonians and of 
St. Matthew's Gospel, which were intended 
as part of a translation of the entire New 
Testament. 

From Warrington Wakefield removed in 
1783 to Bramcote, a village near Notting- 
ham, with the view of taking private pupils ; 
then to Kichmond in Surrey, with the same 
object ; and then to his native Nottingham. 
His pupils, however, were not numerous; 
and, though he continued his studies, a 
painful afiection of his arm debarred him for 
some time from literary work. He published 
in 1788 an edition of the * Georgics,* and in 
1789 the first part of his well-known * Silva 
Critica,' the design of which was * the union 
of theological and classical learning; the 
illustration of the Scriptures by light bor- 
rowed from the philology of Greece and 
Rome.' The first three part s of the work were 
issued by the Cambridge University Press ; 
the other two were published in London in 
1793 and 1795 respectively. In 1790 he left 
Nottingham, and became classical tutor in 
the newly established dissenting college in 
Hackney. He resigned the appointment, 
however, in the following year, partly be- 



cause he was dissatisfied with the system 
of the college, and partly because of his 
objection to public worship. He defended 
this singular opinion in * An Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Propriety of Public or 
Social Worship' (London, 1791, 4to). The 
next few years, during which he continued 
to reside at Hackney, were devoted entirely 
to scholarship and controversy. He finished 
his * Silva CTritica,' and produced his * Tra- 
gcediarum Delectus ' (London, 1794, 2 vols, 
ovo), containing the 'Hercules Furens,' 

* Alcestis,' and * Ion ' of Euripides, the 

* Trachiniae ' and * Philoctetes * of Sophocles, 
and the 'Eumenides' of ^schylus. In 
these years he also edited Horace (1794), 
and Moschus (1795), and finally Lucretius 
(1790-9, 3 vols.) On the last work his 
reputation as a scholar mainly rests. He 
completed his translation of the New Testa- 
ment in 1792; a second edition appeared 
three years later, and another in 1820. 
During the same period (1792-7) he also 
wrote not merely an autobiography and 
several controversial tracts and pamphlets, 
but a work on the 'Evidences of Chris- 
tianity' (1793), a 'Defence of Revealed 
Ueligion,' and a * Reply to Thomas Paine's 
" Age of Reason " ' (1796). 

Wakefield's political opinions grew moie 
extreme with nis years, and he was ever 
ready and anxious to uphold them at all 
costs. He was so completely swayed by the 
impulse of the moment as to be constitu- 
t ionally incapable of second thoughts. Henry 
Crabb Robinson [q. v.], who knew him, 
describes him as a political fanatic. 'He 
had the pale complexion and mild features 
of a saint, was a most gentle creature in 
domestic life, and a very amiable man ; but, 
when he took part in political or religious 
controversy, his pen was dipped in gall.' 
John Aikin, his older and more intimate 
friend, the son of his colleague at Warring- 
ton, says of him : ' He had long upon prin- 
ciple been an enemy to war, thmking it 
absolutely incompatible, unless as a measure 
of direct defence, with Christian morality, 
and especially detesting it when employed 
to usurp upon the rights of mankind and 
overthrow uie plans of 1 iberty . He thought 
it bore this character when it was waged 
against the principles of the French revolu- 
tion, an event which in its commencements 
he, in common with many other philan- 
thropists, hailed as the promise of a much 
improved state of human afiairs.' He hated 
Pitt, and says, after a visit to the House of 
Commons in 1792 : 'No wonls can describe 
the amazement excited in me by the exhibi- 
I tion of the minister, Mr. Pitt. . . . Such a 
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bellowing vociferation, such an impudent 
attempt to screen the imbecility of argu- 
ment imder a fictitious passion, and a ToUey 
of empty sounds, sunk him ten times de^er 
than before, even in my opinion.' In 1795 
he wrote to Dr. Parr : * 1 regard the present 
system of goyemment in tms country^ ciyil 
and ecclesiastical, as that bond of iniquity 
which must be loosed before social happmess 
can be secured, and which I am sure natural 
causes will loose in a very short period in- 
deed.' With an impetuous temper, and with 
opinions such as these, it was inevitable 
that Wakefield should incur a prosecution 
for seditious libel. 

In 1798 Richard Watson (1737-1816) 
[q. v.], bishop of Llandafi^, wrote an • Ad- 
dress to the People of Great Britain,' an 
ordinary party tract in defence of Pitt and 
the war and the new 'tax upon income.' 
Wakefield instantly published a 'Reply,' 
which, as he says, * was never written over 
twice, and was finished for the press in the 
compass of a single day.' The 'lleply ' was 
a remarkable tour de force of mingled elo- 
quence and enthusiasm. Wakefield con- 
tended that the poor and the labouring 
classes would lose nothing by a French 
invasion, and declared that if the French 
came they would 'find him at his post 
among the illustrious dead.' It also con- 
tained charges of corruption against the 
civil and ecclesiastical system of the day, 
and detailed numerous accusations against 
the bishop of Llandaff" as an absentee and 
pluralist. A prosecution followed of Wake- 
field, his publisher (Cuthell), and his printer, 
and all three were convicted. Auer the 
conviction of the printer and publisher 
Wakefield was tried separately in February 
1799. Erskine offered to defend him for 
nothing, Wakefield having exhausted his 
means in paying the expenses of his pub- 
lisher ; but the offer was declined, and he 
defended liimself in an able and outspoken 
address. On conviction he was released on 
bail, and a few weeks later lie appeared for 
judgment, and again addressed the court. 
No judgment, however, was then delivered, 
and he was committed to the king's bench 
prison, where Fox, Lord Holland, and the 
l)uke of Bedford, and others of his political 
and private friends visited him. In May he 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment in 
Dorchester gaol, and to give security for good 
behaviour for five years. On his conviction 
Fox wrote to him as follows : 'The liberty of 
the press I consider as virtually destroyed by 
tlie proceedings against Jolinson and Jordan, 
and what has happened to you I cannot but 
lament therefore the more, as the sufferings 



of a man whom I esteem in a cause that is 
no more.' In May 1799 Wakefield was tak^i 
to Dorchester gaol, where his feonily, who 
had removed to Dorchester, were allowed to 
visit him frequently ; and his confinement, 
thanks to innuential friends, was rendered 
fairly supportable. A long correspondence, 
since published, passed Mtween him and 
Fox, chiefly on matters of scholarship. The 
large sum of money (5,000/.) that was raised 
for him by his friends and sympathisers — 
for Wakefield was never rich — ^relieved 
him and his family of pecuniary anxiety. 
He devoted part of his time to the poorer 

Srisoners ana part to literature. The Greek 
ictionary did not progress, but he wrote 
constantly to Fox, and sometimes to Parr; 
translatea select essays of Dio Chrysostom, 
and prepared a work on Greek metres^ which 
was published, under the title of ' Noctes 
CarcerarisB ' (London, 1801 , 4to), shortly after 
his release. On this happy event, 29 May 
1801, he returned to Hackne^jr, and projected 
a series of lectures on Virgil. He died at 
Hackney of typhus fever on 9 Sept. 1801, 
and was buried . near the east- end of St. 
Mary Magdalene's Church, Hichmond. The 
church contains a marble tablet erected to 
his memory by his brother, Thomas Wake- 
field, B.A., ' minister of this parish.' An 
engraved portrait is prefixed to his ' Life.' 
He left a widow (who died in 1819), four 
sons (one of whom sen-ed in the Peninsular 
war), and two daughters. 

Wakefield was a man of singular hu- 
manity, hating cruelty of all kinds, and 
sensitive to the misery of others, lie 
abandoned his favourite sports as soon as he 
conceived that they involved cruelty, and 
vainly attempted to persuade Fox to do the 
same. ^XXrjOfiav /cat eXevBepiav was the motto 
of his bookplate, and of his life. He holds 
a distinct position in the history of English 
scholarship. As a scholar, he had decided 
merits and conspicuous defects. He had 
abundance of good taste, extensive general 
knowledge, and great industry; but these 
qualifications were counterbalanced by the 
excessive haste and temerity of his con- 
clusions. Ilis reputation would be higher if 
he had been a severer critic of himself. He 
measured swords with Porson with a light 
heart, and when Porson published his 
* Hecuba ' in 1797, Wakefield immediately 
assailed the work in a * Diatribe Extempo- 
ralis.' The result was a more or less dis- 
courteous controversy, which went on sim- 
mering in Porson's notes to the 'Orestes' 
and in the second edition of the * Hecuba ; ' 
and an estrangement followed. Porson re- 
venged himself by his famous toast, ' Gilbert 
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Wakefield : what's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Hecuba ; ' bj threatening to examine ' Silva 
Critica;' and by reviewing Wakefield's 
'Lucretius' in the 'British Critic' (May 
1801). Wakefield held a strong opinion of 
the inutility of Greek accents, in which view 
he was supported, as against Porson, by 
Brunck and Elmslej. Porson declared, after 
Wakefield 8 death, that ' he was as violent 
against Greek accents as he was against 
the Trinity.' 

Wakefield's best known works are the 
* Silva Oritica * and the edition of * Lu- 
cretius,' both of which show him alike 
at his best and his worst. The former is a 
medley of critical and illustrative comment 
on classical passages, acute, ingenious, and 
widely informed, but here and there dis- 
figrured by serious blunders that a little 
thought would have corrected. It was his chief 
fault as a scholar that he carried his love of 
emendation to an absurd degree, and fairly 
justified Porson's remark that ' no author 
escaped his race for correction.' ' Lucretius,' 
although Wfiefield's greatest work, was 
published a1^ a loss. The first edition is 
somewhat rare in consequence of the de- 
struction of many copies by a fire at the 
printer's warehouse. It is in three sumptuous 
quarto volumes. Wakefield was a graceful 
writer of Latin verses, and published a small 
volume of them in his Cambridge days. 
His youthful translation of Gray's * Elegy ' 
was discussed in 'Macmillan's Magazine,' 
February 1876. 

Among Wakefield's other works, many of 
which were short tracts and pamphlets, 
were: 1. 'An Essay on Inspiration,^ War- 
rington, 1781 . 2. * The Poems of Mr. Gray, 
with Notes,' London, 1781. 3. 'The In- 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion,' 
London, 1789, 4. * An Examination of 
Thomas Paine's " Age of Reason," ' London, 
1794. 6. * The Spirit of Christianity com- 

Sared with the Spirit of the Times, Lon- 
on, 1794. 0. Pope's 'Iliad and Odyssey, 
with Notes,' London, 1796. 

[Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield ; 
Aikin*8 Biographical Dictionary; Fox's Me- 
moirs; Sketch of Gilbert Wakefield by M. £. 
Martin ; Crabb Robinson's Diary ; State Trials; 
Gilbert Wakefield's Pamphlet and Address to 
the Judges; Gent. Mag. ; Watson's Life of Por- 
son ; Baker's St. John's College, Cambriage ; 
Munro's Lucretius.] • A. A. B. 

WAKEFIELD, PETER op (rf. 1213), 
hermit, known also as 1*eter of Pontefract, 
was a simple unlettered man, living a lonely 
ascetic life at Wakefield. In the latter part 
of 1212 — perhaps on his northern journey of 
that year — King John [q. v.] was told that 



a hermit of Wakefield had prophesied that 
evil would befall him. Summoning him to 
his presence, John inouired concerning the 
propnecy, and was tola that by next Ascen- 
sion day, 28 May 1213, his crown would have 
been transferred to another (Matt. Pajqs, 
Chron, Majoraj ii. 535, Rolls Ser.) John 
committed the prophet to William of Har- 
court to be kept in custody at Corfe until 
the truth of his words should be proved. 
The prophecy, which is said to have spread 
eventoTVance, was very generally believed, 
or at least feared, and John himself, as the 
day approached, was evidently nervous. 
Matthew Paris goes so far as to assert that 
this fear hastened his submission to Pandolf 
[q.v.] (ib. p. 541), which was completed by 
the act of homage on the eve of Ascension 
dav 1213. When the dreaded day was 
safely over, John, in spite of Peter's protest 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
that John's crown had indeed passed to 
another, took cruel vengeance. lie ordered 
Peter to be dragged by horses to Wareham 
and there hanged with his son {ib. p. 547). 

The story is significant as an illustration 
of the feeling of the English people in regard 
to the meaning of John s act oi submission 
to the pope. The chroniclers are fairly 
tmanimous in declaring that Peter's famous 
prophecy had indeed been fulfilled, though 
m a sense other than had been expected. 

[Matt. Paris's Chron. Majora, ii. 536, 541-6-7f 
Walter of Coventiy, ii. 208, 212, Ralph of 
Coggeshall's Chron. Angl. p. 167, Annales 
Monastici, i. 60, ii. 278, iii. 34, iv. 56 seq., 401 
(all in the Rolls Ser.) ; Hume's Hist, of Eng- 
land, ii. 72-3.1 A. M. C-b. 

WAKEFIELD, Mbs. PRISOILLA 
(1751-1832), author and philanthropist, bom 
at Tottenham on 31 Jan. 1751, was the 
eldest daughter of Daniel Bell of Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex, by his wife Catharine, 
daughter of David Barclay of London, and 
granddaughter of Robert Barclay (1648- 
1690) [q. v.l, the author of the 'Apology' 
for the quaikers. On 3 Jan. 1771 she was 
married to Edward Wakefield (1750-1826), 
a merchant of Lad Lane (now Gresham 
Street), London. Mrs. Wakefield was emi- 
nent for her philanthropic imdertakings. 
She was one of the earliest promoters of 
savings banks, establishing several under 
the name of ' frugality bai&.' She resided 
at Tottenham, and almost the first savings 
bank in existence was that founded by her 
there, in what is now the Ship Inn Yard. 
It was commenced tmder the auspices of a 
friendly society established by her at Totten- 
ham on 22 Oct. 1798 {BeporU of the Soc. 
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for bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
vol. i.) She also formed in Tottenham a 
charity for lying-in women in 1791. 

Mrs. Wakefield, however, was most widely 
known as a writer of children*s books. Her 
first publication, entitled * Juvenile Anec- 
dotes, founded on Facts,' London, 12mo, 
appeared in two volumes in 1795 and 1798. 
It was well received, and reached an eighth 
edition in 1825. Encouraged by her success, 
she published other books of the same nature, 
and of a more advanced character, dealing 
with science and travel. The best known of 
her works is 'The Juvenile Travellers,* the 
description of an imaginarv tour through 
Europe. It apj^ared in 1801, and reached a 
nineteenth edition in 1860. Mrs. Wakefield 
had considerable knowledge of botany and 
natural history, and in 1/96 she published 
* An Introduction to Botany, in a Series of 
Familiar Letters,' London, l2mo, which was 
translated into French in 1801, and reached 
an eleventh edition in 1841 . It was followed 
by * An Introduction to the Natural History 
and Classification of Insects, in a Series of 
Letters,' London, 1816, 12mo. Mrs. Wake- 
field died at the house of her daughter, Mrs. 
Head, on Albion Hill, Ipswich, on 12 Sept. 
1832, and was buried on 20 Dec. in the 
Friends' burial-ground at the New Meeting 
House, Ipswich. A portrait of Mrs. Wake- 
field and her sister, Mrs. Gumey, painted 
by Gainsborough, was exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1868 (Ozf. Third Loan Exhib. 
No. 887). A portrait in lithograph is in 
the London Friends' Institute. She was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and con- 
formed to their religious practice, but did 
not observe their restrictions in regard either 
to dress or to abstinence from amusements. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was her niece. She 
had two sons and a daughter. The sons — 
Edward and Daniel — are separately noticed. 
The daughter, Isabella (rf. 17 Oct. 1841), 
married Jeremiah Head of Ipswich. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.] was her grandson. 
Besides the works mentioned, Mrs. Wake- 
field was the author of: 1. * Leisure Hours, 
or Entertaining Dialogues,' London, 1794- 
1790, 2 vols. 8vo; 7th edit. 1821, 12mo. 
2. * Mental Improvement, or the Beauties 
and Wonders of Nature and Art ; conveyed 
in a Series of Instructive Conversations,' 
London, 1797, 2 vols. 12mo; 11th ed. 1820, 
24mo. 3. * Reflections on the l^esent Con- 
dition of the Female Sex, with Suggestions 
for its Improvement,' London, 1798, 8vo ; 
2nd ed. 1817, 12mo. 4. *A Family Tour 
through the British Empire,' Philadelphia, 
1804, 12mo; 15th ed. London, 1840, 12mo. 
5. * Domestic Recreation, or Dialogues illus- 



trative of Natural and Scientific Subjects,' 
London, 1806, 12mo ; new ed. 1818. 6. ' Ex- 
cursions in North America,' London, 1806, 
12mo ; 3rd ed. 1819. 7. ' Sketches of Hu- 
man Manners,' London, 1807, 12mo ; 7th ed. 
1826. 8. * Variety, or Selections and 
Essays,' London, 18(fe, 12mo. 9. * Peram- 
bulations in London and its Environs,' Lon- 
don, 1810, 12mo ; 2nd ed. 1814. 10. ' In- 
stinct Displayed, or Facts exemplifying the 
Sagacity of various Species of Animals,' 
London, 1811, 12mo; new ed. 1831. 11. 'The 
Traveller in Africa,' London, 1814, 12mo. 
12. * A brief Memoir of the Life of William 
Penn,' London, 1817, 12mo. 13. * The Tra- 
veller in America,' London, 1817, 8vo. 
14. 'A Catechism of Botany,' London 
[1817 ?\ 8vo. 

[Biographical Catalogue of Friends and others 
whose portraits are in the London Friends' In- 
stitute, 1888; Annual Monitor, 1833, p. 45; 
(rent. Mag. 1832, ii. 650 ; Smith's Catalogue of 
Friends* Books; Ipswich Journal, 15 Sept. 
1832; Gamett's Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
1898 ; Robinson's Hist, of Tottenham, 1840. ii. 
281 ; Pritzel's Thesaurus Lit. Botan. 1872, p. 
337; Jackson's Guide to the Literature of 
Botany, 188], p. 36; Brit. Mas. Add. MSS. 
19170 f. 226, 19174 f. 370.] E. L C. 

WAKEFIELD, WILLIAM HAY- 
WARD (1803-1848), colonist, bom in 1803, 
was the fourth son of Edward Wakefield 
q. v.], and younger brother of Edward 
'libbon Wakefield [q. v.] For assisting his 
brother in the abduction of Ellen Turner 
in 1826 he was sentenced ; to three years' 
imprisonment in Lancaster Castle. On his 
release he entered the Portuguese army, 
afterwards transferring his services to Spain. 
He acquired the reputation of an able officer 
and attained the rank of colonel in the 
Spanish service, commanding the Ist regi- 
ment of lancers in the British auxiliary 
force of Spain. He was rewarded by being 
created a knight of the Portuguese order oif 
the Tower and Sword, and of the Spanish 
order of San Fernando. In 1839 he sailed 
in the Tory to New Zealand as agent 
for the New Zealand Land Company. On 
24 Sept. they anchored in Port Nicholson, 
near Wellington, on the southern shore of 
the northern island. Wakefield was ham- 
pered in his operations by the fact that the 
New Zealand Land Company had been unable 
to obtain recognition from the English go- 
vernment, who, when driven to action by 
tlie expedition, preferred to despatch Captain 
Ilobson as their delegate under the authority 
of the governor of New South AN'ales. 
Hobson reached the Bay of Islands in the 
north of the northern island on 29 Jan. 
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1840, and on 6 Feb. concluded the treaty of 
Waitangiy by which the sovereignty was 
ceded to England by treaty. While these 
transactions were going on in the north the 
settlers at Port Nicholson, finding them- 
selves without legal government, formed 
themselves into an association to maintain 
order. The association, although necessary, 
was denounced as illegal by llobson in a 
proclamation dated 23 May 1840. In the 
meanwhile Wakefield had been busily em- 
ployed in making land purchases from the 
natives, lie feared anticipation by Austra- 
lian speculators, and his ardour earned him 
the cognomen of * Wideawake ' from the 
Maoris. Acting on the express directions of 
the company, he avoided buying the land for 
a merely nominal consideration, and in 
making purchases of extensive tracts re- 
8er\'ed an eleventh of the whole for native 
use. Pursuing his acquisitions steadily, he 
found himself in possession of twenty million 
acres on behalf of the company. According 
to the system of Maori land tenure, how- 
ever, territory could be alienated neither 
by the agreement of individuals nor even 
by the collective assent of the majority of 
the tribe. Any transfer of territory required 
the express sanction of every member of the 
tribe, including those in exile or captivity. 
Wakefield was ignorant of this condition, 
which, according to native custom, rendered 
Iiis title completely invalid. Moreover, on 
14 Jan. 1841 Sir George Gipps [q. v.], chiefly 
to anticipate the greed of Australian land- 
sharks, issued a proclamation annulling by 
anticipation all subsequent purchases of lana. 
This was followed on 4 Aug. by an act of 
the New South Wales legislature, annulling 
all titles to land in New Zealand which 
were not confirmed by government. The 
award of the government commissioner on 
the company's purchases was not given till 
some years later, when he cut down their 
holding of twenty million acres to 288,000. 
Soon after their arrival Wakefield and the 
other colonists formed the town of Britannia, 
a name changed on 28 Nov. 1840 to Wel- 
lington at the request of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, in memory of the Duke of 
Wellington's services on behalf of South 
Australia. On 4 Aug. 1842 the settlement 
was formed into a borough. Wakefield 
continued to reside in Wellington for the 
rest of his life as agent of the New Zealand 
Land Company, employing his influence to 
reconcile the differences between the settlers 
and government. lie died on 19 Sept. 1848. 
In 1826 he mftdc a runaway match with 



Emily Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Shelley Sidnev, bart., of Penshurst Place, 
and sister of I'hilip Sidney, first baron de 
risle and Dudley. By her he had an only 
daughter, Emily Charlotte, who was mar- 
ried on 24 Sept. 1846 to Sir Edward Wil- 
liam Stafford, afterwards premier of New 
Zealand. 

His elder brother, Arthur Wakefield 
(1799-1843), colonist, born on 19 Nov. 1799, 
entered the navy in 1810. He served at 
Batavia, Bladensburg, w^here he captured 
a standard, and Algiers, rose to the rank of 
captain, and proceeded to New Zealand 
soon after his brother William as an agent 
of the New Zealand Land Company. On 
2 Oct. 1841 he took the chief part, as agent 
of the company, in founding the settlement 
at Nelson. On 17 June 1843, while survey- 
ing the neighbourhood, the settlers came into 
collision with the natives at Wairau, and a 
number were killed in the conflict, among 
whom was Wakefield. He was not married. 

His vounger brother, Felix Wakefield 
(1807-1875), endneer, was bom in 1807 
and was educated as an engineer. In early 
life he was superintendent of the public 
works in Tasmania. Ketuming to England 
in 1847, he joined his brother Edward 
Gibbon's colonising schemes, and assisted in 
the establishment of the Canterbury settle- 
ment, emigrating thither in 1851. He after- 
wards imported to Nelson several new species 
of animals, including red-deer and pheasants. 
He also greatly promoted horticulture in 
Canterbury and the neighbourhood. In 1854 
he returned to England and was made prin- 
cipal superintendent of the army works 
corps at the seat of war in the Crimea, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was em- 
ploved in making the railway from Balaclava 
to Sebastopol. Afler peace was declared he 
visited Russia, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
returning to New Zealand m 1863. He died 
at Sumner on 23 Dec. 1875. He was mar- 
ried to Marie Felicie Eliza Builly, by whom 
he had six sons and three daughters. 

[Foster 8 Royal Lineage of AncioDt and Noble 
Families, ii. 840-6 ; Sherwin and Wallace's 
Early History of New Zealand (Brett's Hist. 
Series), 189U; Mennells Diet, of Aastralasian 
Biogr. ; Gamett's Edward Gibbon Wake6eld, 
1898; £. J. Wakefield's Adventores in New 
Zeaknd, 1845; Reeves s Long White Cloud, 
1898; Rees's Life of Sir George Grey, 1892, 
vol. i. passim ; Busden's Hist of New Zealand, 
1883, vol. i. passim ; Gisbome's New Zealand 
Rulers and Statesmen, 1897, pp. 16-24.] 
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under Verbruggen, Mrs. Susanna. 
Verbruggen, Mrs. Susanna (1667 ?-1708) . 216 
Verdon or Verdun, Bertram de {d. 1192) . 217 
Verdon, Theobald de (1248 ?-1809) . .218 

Verdon, Theobald de, junior {d. 1816). See 

under Verdon, Theobald de (1248 ?-1809). 

Vere, Family of 219 

Vere, Aubrey de {d. 1141) . . .220 

Vere, Aubrey de, first Earl of Oxford 

id. 1194). See under Vere, Aubrey de 

{d. 1141). 
Vere, Aubrey de, tenth Earl of Oxford (1840 ?- 

1400) 221 

Vere, Aubrey de, twentieth Earl of Oxford 

(1626-1708) 222 

Vere, Sir Aubrey de (1788-1846). See De 

Vere 
Vere, Sir Charles Broke (1779-1848) . . 226 
Vere, Edward de, seventeenth Earl of Oxford 

(1550-1604) 226 

Vere, Sir Francis (1560-1609) . .229 

Vere, Henry de, eighteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1598-1626) 284 

Vere, Sir Horace, Baron Vere of Tilbury 

(1565-1685) 285 

Vere, John de, seventh Earl of Oxford (1813- 

1860) 289 

Vere, John de, thirteenth Earl of Oxford 

(1448-1618) 240 

Vere, John de, sixteentli Earl of Oxford 

(1512 ?-1562) 242 

Vere, Robert de, third Earl of Oxford (1170 ?- 

1221) 248 

Vere, Robert de, ninth Earl of Oxford and 

Duke of Lreland (1862-1892) . .248 

Vereker, Charles, second Viscount Qort 

(1768-1842) 247 

Verelst, Harmen (1643?-1700?). See under 

Verelst, Simon. 

Verelst, Harry {d. 1785) 248 

Verelst, Simon (1644-1721 ?) . .249 

Verelst, Willem {fl. 1740). See under 

Verelst, Simon. 
VergU, Polydore (1470 ?-1565 ?) . .260 

Vermigli, Pietro Martire (1500-1662), known 

as Peter Martyr 268 

Vermuyden, Sir Cornelius (1695 ?-1688 ?) . 266 
VemeuU, John (1688 ?-1647) . . . .269 
Vemey, Sir Edmund (1590-1642) . .260 

Vemey, Sir Edmund (1616-1649) . .261 

Vemey, Sir Francis (1684-1616) .262 

Vemey, Sir Harry (1801-1894) . .268 

Vemey, John (1698^1741). See under Vemey, 

Richard, third Baron Willoughby de Broke. 
Vemey, Sir Ralph (1618-1696) . .264 

Vemey, Ralph, second Earl Vemey and third 

Viscount Fermanagh in the peerage of 

Ireland (17127-1791) 265 

Vemey, Richard, third Baron Willoughby de 

Broke ^1621-1711) 266 
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Vernon, Augustus Henry, sixth Boron Vernon 

(1829-1888). See under Vernon, George 

John Warren, fifth Baron Vernon. 
Vernon, Edward (1684-1757) . .267 

Vernon, Sir Edward (172a-1794) .272 

Vernon, Edward Venables (1757-1847). See 

Harcourt, Edward. 
Vernon, Francis (1687 ?-1677) . .278 

Vernon, Sir George (1678 ?-1689) . .274 

Vernon, George (1687-1720) . .274 

Vernon, George John Warren, fifth Baron 

Vernon (1808-1866) 275 

Vernon, James (1646-1727) .277 

Vernon, Joseph (1788 ?-1782) . . .278 

Vernon or Pembruge, Sir Richard de {d. 

1451) 279 

Vernon, Richard (172^1800) .... 280 
Vernon, Robert (1774-1849) . . .281 

Vernon, Robert, Baron Lyyeden (1800-1878). 

See Smith, Robert Vernon. 
Vernon, Thomas (1654-1721) . . . .282 
Vernon, Thomas (1824 ?-1872) .288 

V^ron, John {d. 1568) 288 

Verrio, Antonio (1689 ?-1707) . .284 

Verstegen, Richard (/. 1565-1620). See Row- 
lands, Richard. 
Vertuo, George (1684-1756) . . .285 

Verulam, Baron (1561-1626). See Bacon, 

Francis. 
Vesci, Lords. See Clifford, Henry de, first 

Baron (1455 ?-1528); Clifford, Henry de, 

second Baron (1498-1542) ; Clifford, Henry 

de, third Baron (d. 1570). 
Vescy or Vesci, Eustace de. Baron Vesci 

(1170?-1216) 286 

Vescy, John de {d. 1289) 287 

Vescy, William de (1249 ?-1297) . .288 

Vesey, rx)rd (1788-1848). See Fitzgerald, 

William Vesey. 
Vesey, Elizabeth (1715 ?-1791) . . .289 

Vesey, John (1638-171«) 290 

Vesey, Sir Thomas (16(J« 7-1730). See under 

Vesey, John. 
Vestris, Madame (1797-1850). See Mathews, 

Lucia Elizabeth. 
Vetch, James (1789-18«9) . . .292 

Vetch, Samuel (1C68-1732) . . . . 293 
Veysey or Voysey, John, alias Ilarman 

(1465 ?-15r)4) 29G 

Vial de Sainbel, Charles (1753-1793). See 

Sainbel. 
Vicars, Hedley Shafto Johnstone (1826- 

1855) 298 
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Vicars, John (1580 ?-1652) 

Vicars, Thomas (/?. 1C07-1G41) 

Vicary, Thomas (d. 15r)l) 

Viccars, John (1004-1000) 

Vickers, Alfred Gomersal (1810-1837) 

Vickris, Richard {d. 1700) 

Victor, Benjamin {d. 1778) 

Vidal, Robert Studloy (1770-1841) . 

Vidler, William (1758-1810; . 

Vieuxi)ont or Vipont (de Veteri Ponto), 

Robert de {d. 1228) 
Vigani, John Francis (1C50?-1712). 
Viger, Denis Benjamin (1774-18G1) 
Viger, Jacques (1787-1858) . 
Vfgffisson, Gfidbrandr (1828-1889) . 
Vigne, Godfrey Thomas (1801-1863) 
Vignolee, Charles Blacker (1798-1875) 
Vigors, Nicholas Aylward (1785-1840) 
ViUettes, WiUiam Anne (1754-1808) 
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Villiers (afterwards Palmer), Barbara, Conn- 
/ tess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Clere- 

./ land (1641-1709) 818 

Wflliers, Charles Pelham (1802-1898) . 81$ 

Villiers, Christopher, first Earl of Anglesey 

(1698?-1680) 828 

Villiers, Sir Edward (1586 ?-1626) . .824 

ViUiers, Edward, first Earl of Jersey (1656- 

1711) 825 

Villiers, Elisabeth, Countess of Orkney 

(1657 ?-1788) 826 

ViUiers, Francois Huet (1772?-181») . 827 

Villiers, Sir George {d. 1606). ♦ See under 

Villiers, Sir Edward. « 

Villiers, George, first Duke of Buckingham 

(1592-1628) 827 

Villiers, George, second Duke of Buckingham 

(1628-1687) 887 

Villiers, George Bussy, lourth Earl of Jersey 

and seventh Visoount Grandison (1785-1805) 846 
Villiers, George Child-, fifth Earl of Jersey 

and eighth Viscount Grandison 1 1778-1859) 846 
Villiers, George William Frederick, fourth 

Earl of Clarendon and fourth Baron Hyde 

(1800-1870) 847 

Villiers, Henry Montagu (1818-1861) . . 850 
Villiers, John, Viscount Pftrbeck (1691 ?-1667) 851 
Villiers, John (1677 ?-1728) . . . .851 
Villiers, John Charles, third Earl of Clarendon 

of the Villiers family (1757-1888) . 852 

Villiers, Robert, called Viscount Purbeck. 

See Danvers, Robert (1621 ?-1674). 
Villiers, Thomas, first Earl of Clarendon of 

the Villiers family (1709-1786) . . .862 
Villiers, Thomas Hyde (1801-1862) . .808 

Villiers, William, second Earl of Jersey 

(1682 ?-1721). Sbe under ViUiers, Edward, 

first Earl of Jersey. 
jl Villiers Stuart, Henry Windsor (1827-1895). 

See Stuart. 
Villula, Jolin de {d. 1122). See John. 
Vilvain, Robert (1575?-1663) . . . .854 
Vince, Samuel (1749-1821) .... 855 
Vincent, Augustine (1584 ?-1626) . . .350 
Vincent, George (1796-1886 ?) . . .857 

Vincent, Henry (1813-1878) . . . .358 
Vincent, John (1591-1640). See under 

cent, Nathaniel. 
Vincent, John Painter (1770-1852) . 
Vincent, Nathaniel (1639 ?-1697) . 
Vincent, Philip ( fl. 1638) 
Vincent, Richard Budd (1770 ?-1881) 
Vincent, Thomas (1634-1678) . 
Vincent, William (1789-1815) . 
Viner, Charles (1678-1756) 
Viner, Sir Robert (1631-1088) . 
Viner, Sir Thomas (1588-1665) 
Viner, WiUiam Litton (1790-1867) . 
Vines, Richard (1585-1051) . 
Vines, Richard (1600 ?-10.56) . 
Vining, Frederick (1790 ?-1871). See under 

Vining, George J. 
Vining, George J. (1824-1875) . . . .371 
Vining, James (1795-1870). See under Vining, 

George J. 
Vinsauf, Geoffrey de {fl. 1200) . . .372 
Vint, WilUam (1768-1834) . . . .878 
Violet, Pierre (1749-1819) . . . .878 
Violet, Thomas (;Z. 1684-1662) . . .374 
Violetti, Eva Maria (1724-1822). See under 

Garrick, David. 
VirgiliuB, Saint {d, 785). See Fergil. 
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ViitDe, Oeorge (17987-1868). See under 

Virtue, Junas Sptent. 
Virtae, JameB Bpleut (1839-1893) . .3^ 

ViUlis, OrderioDi (10T5-1148?). See Orde- 

VitBll or Vitella, Christopher (fl. 1666-1S7B) . V. 
Vitelli. Coroelio [fl. H8B) . .8^ 

Vivires, Fran^oia (1709-1780). . .8'; 

Vivueg. ThamM {ft. 1770-1700). See under 

VivireB, Prancoii. 
Vivea, Johuinea LudoTicos (Iiea-1E40) . . S: 
Viviui, Bir Chules CrespiKny, eecond B«ron 

(ieOH-lS8e;. See under Vivian, Sir Husiiey 

Crespigny, third Baron Vivian, 
Vivian, Sir Henry Hnsaey, first Baron Swan- 
sea (leai-lSSi) S' 

Vivian, Sir Huasej- Creapigny, third Baron 

Vivian (1S84-18US) 31 

Vivian, Sir Bichard Huuey, first Boron 

Vivian (1T7S-I8ia) SI 

Vivian, Sir Robert John Hnasey (1803-1887) . Bl 
Viietellj, Frank (1880-1S8S ?J. See under 

Viietellv, Henry. 
TiietellT, Henry (18aO-1894) . . . . 81 
Voelcker, John Christopher Angoitas (1839- 

188IJ 81 

Yokes, Frederick Mortimer (1816-1888) . . 81 
Vokes, Jessie Catherine Biddnlph (1861-1884). 

See under Vokes, Frederick Mortimer. 
Vokes, Boeina (]8S8-189i). See under Vokee, 

Frederick Mortimer. 
Vokes, Violoria(lB6S-18B4). See snder ViAes, 

Frederick Mortimer. 

Vokius, Joan [d. 1090) SI 

Voleotlns, Thomas (^1660). See Willis. 
Volnsene, Florence (1604 ?-1647 ?). . .81 
Von Hoist, Theodor (1810-1844) . .8' 

Vortigem (fi. 460) S: 

Vossias, Isaac (1818-1689) . . . .8' 
Vowell, John (1628 ?-I601). See Hooker, 

Voysey, aliai Harman, John (1460 ?-16S4). 

Vnlliamy, Benjamin Levis (I780-18M) . . 8 
Volliamy, Oeo^e John (1817-1886). See 

under Vulliamy, Benjamin Lewie. 
Vnlliamy, Lewis (1791-1871) . . . .3 
Vychan {ft. 1380-1340). See Bdnyved. 
Vyehan, Howel (d. 835). See Howel. 
Vyehan, Bimwnt (1680?-1800). See Simwnt. 
Vyner. Sea Viner. 
Vyse, Eichard (1748-1836). See ondor Vyso, 

Richard Williaoi Howard. 
Vyw, Richard William Rowatd(1784-185S) .8 
VyvyiiD, Sir Richard RawliBson (180(^1879) . 8 

Waad or Wade, Armagil (rl. 1668) . . 4 

Waad, Sir William (1646-1838) .4 

Waco [ft. 1170) 4 

Wadd, WilliBm (1778-1829) ... .4 

Waddell, Peter Hatoly{1817-!8fll). .4 

Waddilove, Robert Dariey (1768-1898) . . 4 

Wadding, Lake (1E88-1BB7) ... .4 

Wadding, Peter (1681 ?-1644). .4 



Waddingtou, Charles (1790-1868) . 

Waddington, Edward (1070 ?-178I) 

Waddington, 0«orge (1793-1889) . 

WaddiugtoD, John (1810-1880) 

WaddiogtoD, Samnel Ferrand {ft. 1790-1819) 1 
I Wade or Waad, Armagil (d. 1668). See Waad. 

Wade, Sir CUnde Marline (1794-1861) . 

Wade, Qeorge (1073-1748) 

Wade, John (1788-1B7S) .... 

Wade, Joseph Angastine (1706 7-184G) . 

Wade, NathanieUd. 1718) 

Wade, Thomas (1806-1876) ■ 

Wade, Sir Thomas Francis (1818-1896) . 
I Wade, Walter (il 1836) .... 

Wade or Waad, Sir William (1646-1633). Bee 
: Wa»3. 

Wader, Ralph, Earl of Norfolk {fi. 1070). See 

Wadason, Anthony [fl. 1600) . 
I Wadeson, Richard (189S-IS86) 
, Wadhaia, John [d. 1*11). Eiee under Wad- 
' bam, Nicholas. 

Wadham, NichoUa (1639-1800) 

Wadmore, James (1783-1838) . 

Wadsworth, James (1673?-1B98) 

Wadswortb, Jamas (1604-1666?) 

Wadsworth, Thomas (1660-1676) 

Wafer.Lionel (10607-1706?) . 

Wager, Sir Charles (IG66-1748) 

Wurer, Lewis [ft. 1606). See onder Wager, 
William. 

Wii^-sr, William {fl. 1600) . . .11 

Wa^lioni, Martin [d. 1787) . . .41 

Wagliom, Thonma 11800-1860) . . .11 

Wagataffe, John (1UB»-1«77) . . . .11 

Wat'HlaH,'. Sir Jo^tjih {fi. 165S) , .11 

i Wag^taffe. TliomiiB (1S4S-1719) . . .41 

Wap:HtuR>', Tlioniiis (1693-1770). See under 
WflKBt.vfli', Thoiiiae (16*6-1719). 

Wi^U-LilI... W. Ilia. 11, M.D. (1685-1736) . . « 

W,„(i.™ni!i.l,T)ininaa Griffiths {1791-1869) . 11 

W.LJt, Diimvl Ciiilli.td (1789-1B50) . ■ . .41 
I Waite or Wayte, Thomas [fl. 1064-1608) . *! 
I Waithman, Robert (1764-1883) . *■ 

Wake, Hereward the [fi. 1070). 

Wake, Bir Isaac (16807-1663) . 
I Wake, Thomas (1997-18*9) 
i Wake, William (1067-1787) . 

Wakefeld, Robert {d. 1G67) 

' Wakefeld, Thomas {d. 1676) . 

Wakefield, Arthur (1799-1818). 

Wakefield, William Haywatd. 

: Wakefield, Daniel (1778-1846) 

< Wakefield, Edward (1774-1864) 
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See under Wakefield, Edward Oibbon. 
WakeBeld, Felii (18D7-1B7GI. See under 

Wakefield, William Hayward. 
■ Wakefield, Oilbert (1756-1801) . . 1 

Wakefield, Peter of {d. 1318), known alwi as 

Pater of Pontefract 1 

Wakefield, Mrs. Priscilla (1761-18BS) . 1 

Wakefield, WUham Hayward (1803-1618) . 1 
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